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Another six mouths have elapsed; another volume is completed; aud we have again 
gratefully to address you. It is vain to inquire for fresh plirases in wliich to express 
our gratitude; nor are we sedulous to do so, for we have lived long enough to know 
that there is more of heartiness in "Thank you/' ''How d'ye do/' and "Good bye/' 
than in three oriental orations of gratitude, greeting, and farewell. 

Let "Thank you," then, be our brief but genuine address to all, — to our many 
"old subscribers," who aided us from our earliest venture forth to teach the young 
idea how to dig and prune, and to our as -many "new subscribers," who needlessly 
apologize so often for venturing to ask from us information. Even to our competitors 
we say "Thank you;" for whilst by their appearance they have warned us to be 
vigilant, so by their failure have they taught us what to avoid. 

To our contributors more especially do we say "Thank you;" for, without their aid, 
we should have never earned this praise in a letter now before us — "The Cottage 
Gaedener is the best as well as cheapest of gardening pubhcations. I never receive 
a number that docs not instruct and gratify me." 

Combined with gratitude for the past, is assured hope for the future. We remember, 
when running across the Trade wind, the customary command of our captain was to the 
helmsman — "Keep her up." Our order is the same, and we know it will be obeyed. 
The helmsman and oflBcers of our craft all agree that there is no difficulty in "keeping 
her up;" they tell us, moreover, that her freight will be quite as valuable next voyage 
as heretofore; that the wind is fair; and that our competitors think that she has the 
remarkable property of "raising the wind" each voyage. We bcUeve all this to be 
true, and we know [oi no reason, therefore, why we may not add, with humble 
confidence, those words of the old ship's charter — "God give her a prosperous voyage." 
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Abotilom stbiatom in open iround, 410 

Achimenes, thifkiog, S07 ; ttarting, 326 

Adiantum capilliu-veneiia culture, satf 

AdyertUing, philosophy of, 8U0 

i^schynanthus, a new, 44 

Agapanthufe, wintering and eultttie, 34 

Ageratum Mexicanum, 40, 140 

Akebia quinata, 301 

Aieyrodes prolctella, 202 

AUamanda calluurtica, S03 

Alloplectus capitatua culture, 227 

Alioinient gardening in November, 66 ; Decern- 
bei^ 133; January, 197; February, 276; 
March, 838; April, 401 

Allspice, time for moving, 105 

Alstrocmeria, planting, 5, 225, 26l ; culture, 
219 ; sowing, 312 

Alyssum saxatile culture, 311 

Amateur Society, 252 

American aloe, spirit from, 205 

American cowslips, 201 

American plants, soil for, SQS 

Amherstia nobilis, S68, 304 

Ammonia, sulphate of, for dahlias and holly- 
hocks, 156 

Anagallises, their neglect, 345 

Anderson (Dr. J.) to Mr. Forsyth^ 365, 378 

Anemone planting, 6, 84; Kilkenny, 170; 
blooming, 248 ; sowing, 207 i double crowned, 
312 

Annuals, prizes for, 266 ; for succession, 312 

Anactuchilus, propagating, 307 

Anomatheca sowing, 312 

Anscllia Africana, 368 

Antirrhinum, improving, 387 

Apiarian's calendar for November, 67 ; Decem- 
ber, 134; January, igS; February, 277; 
March, 339 ; April, 402 

Apple-trees, with mistletoe, 36l ; from cuttings, 
405 

Apples, raising seedling, 32 ; for standards, 56 ; 
for espaliers, 56; eight dessert. 184; diseased, 
204, 248 ; pruning, 267 ; list of, 298, 303 

Apricots, list of, 303; pruning, 330 { in conser- 
vatory, .376 

Aquarium, heated in open air, 03 

Arabis albida as a bcdder, 368 

Araucaria Cookii, 367 

Arctic Regions gardening, 237 

Arnold, J., 330 

Artichokes, dressing beds, 1 1 ; culture, 336 

Artocalyx £ndlicherianus culture, 266 

Arundina, propagating, 307 

Asclepias tuberosa culture, 204, 210 

Ashford Exhibition, 2 

Asparagus, early cutting, 13 : beds, dressing and 
makmg, 41, 42, 52; seedlings, moving, 02 ; 
forcing, 168 ; culture (Ronuui), 240 i oeds, 
salting, 361 

Asters, German and China, failing, 55 

Astrology and plants, 221 

Auriculas, list of select, 151 ; culture, 259 i Ust 
of, 260 ; dressing of, 386 

Austen, Ralph, 363, 391 

Axalea seed, 225 ; leaves brown, 283 ; repotting, 
305 

Axalea Indica in window, 183 

Bacon curing, 56, 270 

Balfour, Professor, 187 

Barkeria, Bletia, and Bnusavolo, propagating, 

307 
Barnes, Mr. W., 173 
Bay-tree, removing large, 41 
Beale (Dr. J.), 301 
Bean sowing, 118 
Beaton, Mr. D., 159 
Beddcd-out plants, covering, 33 
Bedding plants, 14, 70 
Beer, fermenting, 56 
Bees, new plan of keepiu)^, Di, .'<9 ; keeping 

honey in comb, 13; Payne's glasses, 13; 

E reserving combs, 27 ; in Nutt's hive, 27 ; 
arlcy-sugar for, 28 ; driving, 4 1 , 91 » 1 10, 2»2 ; 
north aspect for, 67, 72 ; houses for, 67 ; 
waape, protecting from, 67 t remoring hives, 
67 ; keeping old stocks, 68 ; promoting early 
breeding, m; hivea in Crystal Palace, 70 ; 
taking off glasses, &c., 71 > artificial swarms, 
72 ; fumigators, 72 ; supplying water, 72 ; ivy 
yi^da honey, 92 ; came of lanning, 92 ; re- 



moving, 02 ; glass with brood in, lOS; aspect 
for, 120; shade for. In a town, ISO; winter 
treatment, 134 ; shBllow hivet, 134 ; barred 
straw hives, 134 ; breeding, 184 ; Yorkshire 
honey, 134; hires, l»6; Taylor's B-bar-hive, 
170, 108 ; Improved Cottage hive, 199 } 
Kitchener's ventilating passage, lOOt "tock 
hives, 190; >trftW hives, 109; young queens, 
their prolificacy, 233 ; aixe of hives, 26 1 ; 
Neighbour's hivea, 278 ; feeding, 978 ; early 
breeding, 278 ; movilig floor-board, 283 i 
situation of apiary, 28i6; wintenug, 294; 
I'aylor's hive-board, 312; practical observa- 
tions on, 324 ; paaturage, 92ft ; broken combs, 
326; Melilotus leuctntha for, 826; Kings- 
bridge Society, 330: adjusting hivet, 830; 
hives, 339 ; hives and boxes, 841 ; removing, 
346 ; near a town, 36 1 ; Taylor's hives, 36 1 ; 
ventilation, 374 ; swarming, 874, 886 ; re- 
moving drones, 376; feeding, 889; colour of 
hives, 889 } Kalmia latlfolia, «ic., for, 880 ; 
feeding, floor-boards, cutting out old combs, 
drones, putting on glasses, young bees, for- 
saking hives, Vt. Bevan, 403 ; bee-houses, 
404 ; transport of hives, 405 ; forsaking hive, 
406; artificial swarms, 407; caprice in 
swarming, 407 

Beet culture, 132 

Beetles, destroying, 27 

Berberis Nepalensis, 381 

Berberry jam, 389 

Bignonia jasminoides culture, 389 

Birds, their usefulness, 104 ; scaring, 350 

Birmingham poultry prizes, 245 

Black beetles, destroying, 41 

Blackberry, White, 837 

BUth (Walter), 16 

Blossom, retarding and protecting, 315 

Blue stocking, origin of, 80 

Boilers, 262 ; sise needed, 410 

Boiler, back-house, 55 

Bomarea acutifolia, 6 

Bones, dissolving, 298 

Border, plantine north, 139 ; narrow fruit, 410 

Border flowers, hkrdy, 201, 310 

Borecole, variegated, 106 

Botanical arrangement, its progress, 79 

Botany, natural system, 67 

Bottling fruit, 282 

Bottom-heat, its importance, 82; mode of 
furnishing, 83 

Box planting, 6, 13 

Branches, their uses, 108 

Brassia, Bronghtonia, and Bttrlingtonia propa- 
gating, 334 

British planto, 43 

Bridal bouqueU, 262, 360 

Brocoli, protecting in winter, 230 

Bromficld, Dr. W. A., 123 

Brompton Park Nursery, account of, 301 

Browallia Jamesoni, 188 

Browneas, list of and culture, 310 

Brugmansia sanguinca ahedding its leaves, 14 ; 
in winter, 120 

Brussels sprouts culture, 180 

Brussels stocks, 296 

Buddlsea, time for moving, 105 

Buds, protecting gooseberry, 296 

Bulbs, insects on, 13 ; hardy spring-flowering, 
21 ; in pota, 88, 262 ; for window culture, 34 ; 
planting, 84 ; protecting from mice, 170 ; 
time for planting, 804 

Burning verttu Charring, 387 

Cabbages, pricking out, 11; spring, 26; dub- 
rooted, 02 ; sowing, 402 
Cabbage- worts culture, 321 
Cacti, scale on, 311 

Cactus, crenatum, 347 ; management, 376 
Calabash, 297 
Calanthe, Camarotis, Catasetum, Cattleya, and 

Chysis propagating, 334 
Calceolarias, wmtenng shn^|hy, 86; potting 

and propagating, 128 ; propugatiug shrubby, 

1 28 ; Kayii culture, 218 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, its hiatory, 

121 
Calendar for November, 77; December, 140; 

January, 206 ; February, 283 ; March, 347 i 

April, 410 
Calla ^i^thiopica culture, 76 



Caltha paluatria culture, 310 

Calves, scour in, 968 

Camellias in winter, 106 ; out of doors, 170 { 
buds dropping, 388; repotting, 306; stocks 
for, 818 } resting, 318 ; planting out, 864 ; in 
open ground, 367 ; cuttmg freely, 376 

Campanula carpatica alba, 66 

Canaries, age for breeding, 888 

Candy-tufts, 310 

Canker in pear-tree, a6l ; in the apple, 376 

Canna culture, 76 

Cautua dependens, wintering, 56 ; management, 
247 

Cape gooseberry, 838 

Cape jasmine cuttings, 861 

Capsicums, ripening, 26 

Capuchin capers, 207 

Cardamine pratensis culture, 310 

Camatiott, layers, 6 ; tree, 346 

Carrots, storing, 1 1 ; to cure forking, 02 ; 
(flom) early crop, 108; forcing, 258 ; sowing, 
408 

Cathcartia villosa, S79 

Cattleya mossiie, cause of disease in, 13 

Cauliflower, sowing, 1 1 ; wintering, 30 ; in 
frames, 66; protecting, 88, 181 ; plants, 337, 
388 

Cedar conei from Lebanon, 130 

Cedar of Lebanon, moving, 166 

Cedar plantin|p, 207 i leaves, BI9 

Celery, earthmg, II, 30, 105; its derivation, 
&c., 120 ; rules forjudging, 166; sowing, 358 

Ceonothuses, hardy, 376 

Cestrum aurantiacum culture, 131 

Chalky soil, trees, &c., for, 13 

Charcoal, its use in plant-culture, 113, 148 ; as 
a manure, 203 

Charring, 300 

Chepones, what are, 406 

Cherries for espaliers and rest-pruning, 14 &; 
Morello, to grow on heav^soil, 1 67 ; list of, 303 

Chimonanthus fragrans, zio 

Chicory, forcing, 118 

Chrysanthemum societies, 115; list of, II6; 
properties of, 116; shows, 150; under N.E. 
wall, 150; list of new, I66; (Pompone) cul- 
ture, 260 

Chrysobactron Hookerii, 252 

Church Langton, 200 

Churns, 66, Oil 106 ; of sine, 346 

Cineraria maritima, 02 

Cinerarias, list of new, 151 ; properties of, 170 ; 
winter and spring-flowering, 305 ; shifting, 
326 

Cirrhea,Cirrhopetalum,C(£logyne, Comparettia, 
Coryanthes, Cycnoches, Cymbidium, Cypri- 
pedium, and Cyrtopodium propagation, 360 

Clematis, vitalba, 209 ; aiurea grandiflora prun- 
ing, 326 

Climbers for house front, 66 ; for cold aspeet, 
56; against a house, 91 i for cold greenhouse, 
92; for greenhouse and stove, BIO; eowing 
hardy, 39iS 

Clover, spontaneous growth of, 388 

Cobeea scandens, wintering, 55 ; culture, 376 

Cochin China fowb, the true, 137 ; Mr. Pun- 
chard's, 137; productiveness, 218 (See 

POULTBY.) 

Corlestina ageratoides, 40 

CoUinson, Peter, 148 

Columella, L. J. M., 235 

Comelina codestis culture, 219 

Commons, enclosing and planting, 77 

Composts, preparing, 6 

Compton, Bishop, 171 

Conservatory, gas-heating, 92 ; temperature, 184 

Cooke, M., 391 

Com, its northern limit, 237 

Cornwall Poultry Show, 236 ; prises at, 844 

Correa leaves falling, 298 

CotUge Homes of England, 80 

Cottage iMoap, The, 186 

Cow, cabbage-planu, 166; old, 183 

Cow-dung, preparing, 6 

Cow-keeping, 207 

Cow slinking her calf, t05 

Cow vinery, 393 

Craterina hirundinia, 15 

Crickets, destroying, 87. 104 

Cromwell family, 807 

Crops, as deepeners, &c., 276 
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CrOH-hmdiiiK, UB 

CiowfiHti, 3U 1 !<(■■ ipetr-iiiiDrt, ma ; Wood or 
OoUea-biiml, Wiut or Celerr-loiTcd,' uid 
ALpiae, SLfli Bulboui, Hurr, uiil CrHplog, 
US; Uprighl Ifetdov, Con, uuL Iiy-likc, 



Flaricollunl Rniew, MQg BodMr, Hontb Lod. 
'-"I, wd Ur. Edwirdi, IWi tJixietT, BoDth 
idon, U^i Sodclr, LandoQi 300 
niltun, Sociitr (in Promoting, 179 i it* 
--kU._1S« 



Cupfaom pliOBnlfm Hii, 3LS 

CopnaHu uoRBiaw. &b, 7 1 mriMU vcdo, 

Cud For chickeiu, IW 

Gnmot, red, pnBiag, Alj protaethig, 01^ 

lit; QllnillE, It?; liil of, 1S»I ■gur-* - 
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UuhDe mcie 

IsB 
DUun trbon 



ira, 3Bi i prop«- 



Dip/l'^n? 



1,117 

ipccUbiUi culture, S9g 



large, Ml 



tofandcu 
■ininE, igV, SII; pnctited b; tlio Rorai 

Ul hoc, ^1 



I Kaclt kiichoB cnpo, 371 

I EdgwonhU cfarjuiuhm, 3C7 

1 Edwda, Ur,, dufgo Bgauiit, 144, 315 

' Effi, pcoHmng, IMj laid u Pouluj SI 

I W>i naderias unprodiKliTo, 313 

I Elxtricitf u u lid b> ptanls, Idl 



Eddin pUatJoir, io 
; Epuria culture, W3 

Epigiu HMD. for wiuKr roam.. 
Epiphyllui 



' EHip 



Jlor, itB cultuie 
,. . ^Un^W" 
I Enobotryajvponic&r 41 
I KKblLoniA mfecnatliB uid i 
[ Eipilini, muugcment of, 
, Euphof biH, list of And cul 
EvergrcCM, pkntini^, 6 { ti 

I of, 1191 flawciing^ *S7 

' PuaUy EMni>nii,t, 1M 
Fuligiue pluu, 347 
-— -TnjourM.I.,17* 

''S Ml™'"''"™''*" 
Albert), pnining, 41 



Urochuiuin, ISp 
;, NfeUonu, 44 i pnoei 




LttciHift, LieUft, LfptoUfl, liHocbilni, uid 

LjcUU pnMHntiiif , apft 
Lkdder, SUrluj'i HleKOfrie, t 



11, sat ; diwucd, Mt 



Luigvd (I>rO, M gvdeDsr, 130 

ilboapcroiuni nunuinlfDlliui], l£j 

ibslU(nia»uJ,>i>iriiig,i7i nltun.llS 
sadon Flniicultuial Soaaj, lit 






Ucdidnc Aa «ul J Fnend of gfeidcnlDg, ftl 

lu, bnt koriA, 3ni4 ; iced nnd not be «ld, 






) Eogliih guden UuR, 



nDopbUu tRa luliM, s;9 
Ncpcnihet, lilt of uil colun, S9J, MS 

Nigbi icii, uil pat chueul x i muDn 



OlnadB cultbJC, 3SSt AIS; btldl thri^tUiBf, 

1. hi ctiifDniii,' iM i oiiiure. aoB, as;. 



inpirt., ai,<B, nB,Hia,M 



Oar viiugut, ti, IS, sg, 1 1 

Oulii BDwlmia u ■ beddei 
Oifard Horticultunl Blua, 



Pt«hn,wiIhf»ullr.lDna,S7(ltafondns,1SB. I 
333 ; Ahcddirtg ibeu friuu 310j Jut o1» 2<i3 i I 
tree with eicmecnn, 3Wl in CQuenUorj, | 

Pw, Gmd't Bcrnmot, '1 ! tTHAbrBrinE fet 
the poinU, SA I far eipKlim, b6 ; BUhop't 
Thumb, ISi lor aonii will, 77: baring ■[ 



Pcv. evlj lorti uid cultun, 
!;»! growliin Hulj, a7»( m 
Fattutb, 3701 •oil, tlD 
PtMtj uil, cburiDg, 18 



sdetin, 3U ; k»lu fn praf^tM i Yarii- 

hin acicul;i'> Eibitrittan, Ml, ug, n*i 
MhiD^huii, pik 00Bib*(L )S»| CoAIb- 
Ihina, bbet, SSOi <(■• eUDad, ^ i ■»■•- 
ua[ of jud, S7I1 ; ran) for, MO ; EibibilkB 
iLoiiilfHi,4ll4t AgilailtanlBadMT-ipriM, 
M ) ahnihil ucTCocUb sKolkrltui, Ac., 
(7 I PnlM, 41t{ tilDt (< BttSot, 410 



liiii, IW ; liiiw f« piDp>B*tiiig, 
•dial liloUDn, its progreu aod nlue, 180 

I, sm'. jgj 

la, lit Kood, 31)1 

odBiDfc gnndifloni. ud nltnro, 1D*> 

m, doiBAdc, «n of dovc-boDK, 74 ; dung 

'eoiu, isg; u'BirmiDgtaimi Show, ITSi 
« of iiTiuT. 3111: Cumelitc **ii«r. vyi; 
SDBIlHt*. ISO, SIS; Polub, tSI ) food for, 
I, 407 i Tuibiti, 31) 1 cmmcT, tOS 
. kecpini, iss. iiij hhiti OD iDinaglnK, 
I, XT': fHdint. tig, 3tSi iiUiDg ud 



bloamint, l», ISti IdhcUoh, IM 
Pipe, for bot-w>ter, tnntneiit of, IW 

Pit, mcTing loT, itOi it* devUion, &c,, IBS; 

PiU, hiiiu'f«biiildlng, 7 ! at tutf. I"' «inlet- 
■Dff plantt, it ; eold, tbeir Duugemcnt, US 
PligloiobuiTn, culture, 33 
Pluitinf. old rule for, I 

PUttn, GJiSwl™! " "*"'^' 
PUljlobium, cultnn, as 
Plunu for espelicn, M; for oarth nil, }J; 
pranlDtE, 171 ; nnfruilful, 333 ; liH of, 303 ; 

Plunfrtni Dieurlali, IDS 
PodoTabiuiD, cidture, 33 
Poljuibtuei, MO luv, tsi 
PomolojT, Hoirg'i, *3 ; Britiib, 130 
Pondt, durk-wecd in, ti 

Polalur., plsniint iiMMd, 11; plantiSK, culo 



gioni. 137; urij kindt, US; in Meiii 
growing, uonulici of, igCi ; incciulu 
or, 397 i Iwing in ground, 3lS; diKi 



Rambling iiailor, it 
RunpLon cullurt, IK 
Hanunculua plantibf , 4 
91 1 watering and ■>!■ 

■owlog, llA; grov 
lingua, graminjeiu. 



RupbcTTj, 
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37"' 
Eicbordia iElhlopIn, eultun, 70 
BictaudKn'i Kual Hand-boolu, 19 

Konitin huiban^, 1»7 ; gardening, 



voLi, 3S3 [ budding and proniug, 300 
Hoaea, managoacDt of budded, o; for btUii, 

perpetual, training on bed, 60 ; not pmnidg, 
tfO| planting cutungl, Ol ; for aouth front, 
77 i tranrplantiiif, Sa i lirta of beet, BA ; Ua- 
netti, ga ; liit of Bourboiu, g7 ; liit of China, 
g« 1 of Tea-KCDted, K: for an Itied wall, 
loi; fotpiUtn, 103, 1M, ig«, 313{ NoiKUe, 
JIS: baidj^-cbmbi " ' ' ' ■ ■- 

tie. for Jut---' ' 
lug, lis I ■ 
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Ajntaire, and Uiuk, 163 
HuItidon,17<li> 



iddingon, 104; 

. -.li'oteiiJHior 
',17a; Uieroph:rl)*> 



pUlin tor, SSl; p 
^upellia grata prui 



T for budding, I 
.ruonhwaa, I 

eddiug, 301 1 
nfling, *»7 1 
ildTiilow cabbage, 147; | 



hi|th. Its I pDUiug, 3M| 
I iiaDdard., grafling, 187 1 
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Salt and soot for potatoM, 60, 3M 

Salts in plants, 10 

Salvia patent failing, 55; sowing, 170; nemo- 

rosa, SOS 
Sarcopodium Lobbii and coltore, 144 
SaTOT storing, l08 
Sazinraga duosa, 867 
Seale, brown, its habits, &c., S09 
Scarifier, 904 
Scottuh Gardener, 315 
Scrapers for gardens, St8 
Scjrthe, Boyd's salf-adjosting, 40, 44 ; how to 

set, 91 
Scythe stones. Seal's, S 
Sea-kale fordng, 53 
Seed trade, 300 

Seeds and their germination, 384 
Selago distans, 367 

Sericographis Oheisbreghtiana culture, 188 
Shallots, planting, 89 
Sheltering crops, 198 
Shrubs, select hardy floitering, 1 70 ; under 

trees, 389 
Shrubland Park, O9 
Siphocampylus, list of and culture, 9 ; (amoe- 

nua), 173 
Sloane Museum, 143 
Smell, removing disagreeable, 140, 170 
Sobralia, list of; and culture, 93 
Solanums, list of and culture, 100; Mexi- 
canum as a bedder, 169; jaaminoides as a 
climber, 904 ; nudiflonun, 904 ; jasminoidcs, 
340 
Soot, its components, 56 ; as a manure, 170 
Spades, &c., Sander's, 9 
Spinach, thinning, 96 
Spiranthes, list of and culture, 49 
Steaming vinery, 396 
Stem of plants, its uses, 108 
Stenia pallida, culture, 94 
Stenorhynchus speciosus, 49 
Stephanotis lloribnnda pruning, 969 
Stillingfleet, B., 79 
Stocks, Ten- week, growing, 105 ; and Bromp- 

ton, culture, 1S6 
Stove, temperatures for, 969 
Strawberry tile, Smith's, 1 ; bed making, 4 ; 
preserving from slugs, 40 ; Elton, on north 
border, 159 ; beds, tan for, 347 
Strophanthus Stanleyanus pruning, 964 
Strong drink is raging, 899 
Struthioptcris, its derivatioo, 410 
Sulphur as a gardening agent, 913; using in 
greenhouse, 983 



Swallow fly, 15 

Swiss cream, recipes for, 98 

Tacsonia, wintering, 140 

Tares for fowls, 156 

Tavemer, J., 399 

Tazodium sempervirens, probable height, 4 1 

Tea in Assam, its discovery and culture, 193 ; 
quantity used, 193 

Tea, to fpve flavour of green, 989, 36 1 

Tecoma jasminoides culture, 49 ; Australis, 56 ; 
ladicans and grandiflora, 904 

Telekia speciosa, 969 

Tenant right, 15 

Thetford meteorology, 16 

Things mij;ht be better, 931 

Thrift edgings, planting, 97 

Thyrsacanthus lilacinus, 58 

Tigridia, wintering, 33 ; pavonia sowing, 319 

Tobacco, how to dry, 41 

Tobacco, fumigating, 140 

Tomatoes, ripening, 95 ; diseased, 27 ; culture, 
389 

Tools, drawings of, 15 

TorrenialAsiatica culture, 120 

Tradescants and their tomb, 394 

Training, eyed nails for, 184 ; rods, iron, 389 

Tranaplantmg tool, 393 

Traveller's Joy, 209 

Trees, young, planting close, 140 ; removing 
large, 346 ; unthrifty, 847 

Trenching, how to be done, 38 ; light soils, 51 

Trentham gardens, notes on« 167, )95 

Trellises, management of firuit-trees on, 937 

Trichosma s^^avis culture, 115 

Trichopilia marginata, 83, 87 ; list of and cul- 
ture, 87 

Trigonidums, list of and culture, 1 1 5 

Tropocolum Jarrattii, brachyccras, and penta- 
phyllum culture, 904; tricolorum culture, 
219 

Tnunpet Lily, 919 

Tulip planting, 6, 25; shelter for, 10; show, 
Great Northern, 30 ; arranging, 94 ; break- 
ing of, 151 

Turner (Dr. W.), 107 

Turnips, Swedes, storing, 67 ; culture, 408 

Vamoab for pot-culture, 115 
Vanilla, list of and culture, 149 
VauxhaJl, once intended for a college, 99 
Vegetable marrow seed, 997 
Veranda, plants for, 37 ; climbers for exposed, 
300 



Verbenas, improved by saltpetre, 16; wintering, 
28; mildewed, 77; yellow, 131 ; culture for 
exhibiting, 194, 929, 949, 957, S7S ; soil for, 
195 ; culture in pots, 915 ; cuttings shanked, 
933 ; potting, &c., for exhibiting, 999 ; pro- 
pagating by cuttings, 870 ; list of and sowmg, 
331 ; ciutnre, insects on, 886, 350 

Versailles Gardens, 93 

Victoria Regia in open air, 44 ; late blooming, 
160 

Vincas in stove, 983 

Vine-border, covering, 140; dressing, 156 

Vine planting and pruning, 95 ; lut of, 97 ; 
bleeding, cure for, 190, 346; in pots, 140, 
934 ; grafting, 948 ; inarching, 989 ; forcing, 
311; protecting, 347; for forcing, green- 
house, and pots, list of, 347 ; in-doors, 351 

Vinery, management of early, 16 1 ; temperature 
in, 163 ; heated by cows, 921 ; planting, 26l 

Violets, Neapolitan, &c., ctdture, 54 

Virgin's Bower, 909 

Walks, concrete, 97 ; 409 

Wallflower culture, 319 

Wallich (Dr.), 3 

Wallichia densiflora, 3 

Walls, fruit for different aspects, 183 

Walls of glass, 159 ; a new form of, 22 S ; for 

fruit, 301 
Walnut keeping, 170 
Walnut tree, barren, 297 
Warreas, list of and culture, 178 
Water in a mineral district, 140 
Watering-pot, Thompson's, 140 
Watering in winter, 224 
Way to be miserable, 378, 401 
Wheelbarrows, on their construction, 1 57 ; 

dimensions, 904 
Whitehaven Horticultural Societv, 394 
Wild flowers, British, 263, 985, 3*13, 349, 377 
Window plants of cottagers, 77 
Wine-making, home, 71, 137; bottling, 71; 

grape, &c., 138 
Wmoow, plants in N.E., 183 
Wintering plants, 98 ; different modes, 33, 41 
Wire- worm, destroying, 140, 304 
Wise, H., 391 
Withering, W., 43 
Worms in graaa, 106 

Yarrow as a medicine, 91 

Zauschmrria culture, 283 
Zygopetalums, list of, 215 ; culture, 94 1 
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Wallichia densiflora - 
Craterina hirundinis 
Osbeckia stellata 
Escallonia macrantha - 
Lettcotli6e andromeda 
Oncidium variegatum - 
Thyrsacanthus lilactnua 
Dovehouse utensils 
Jacobin Pigeon - 
Relmeted Pigeon - 
Trichopilia marginata 
Grevillea lavcndulacea - 
Episcia bicolor - 
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" RiABOif hath dcceiTed me so many times, that I will trast reason 
no more, unless the point in question be conflnaed and made manifest by 
experience — without which no knowledge in husbandry is perfect; for 
experience admitteth no impoatoro.'' 80 wrote one of the most intelli- 
gent men of the 17th century, yet that man died from absolute want 
m the stKets of London. He was OABaini. PLArrna ; and this almost 
only fragment of his biography we find thus recorded. 

In the Britinh Museum is a volume, published in 1699, entitied, A 
Diacorery of Subterraneal 2Ve(uraire, written by Oabriel PltUtes; and 
a contemporary of the author has written on a tly-leaf of that vulnme, 
"The author of this book died of meer want, in the vear 1644, at I^ondon. 
BIr. Hartltb hath many of his best papers and notes, which are worth 
the getting ; for Mr. Samuel HartUb told ma he was a rare man for feats 
of husbandry, chemistry, &c." In other words, Plattes was an alchemist 
as well as a cultivator of the soil: but he was no blind groper in the 
crucible. Yet alchemy was one of the prevailing delusions of his age, 
influencing aU classes, and so prevalent as to oiU forth Ben Jonson's 
well-known satire, "The Alchemist." Even such a contemporary of 
Plattes as Evelyn saw no absur^ty in the pnrauit, for he telts us in 1705, 
'* I went to see Dr. Dickinson, the famous chemist. We had a long 
conversation aliout the philosopher's elixir, which he believed attainable, 
and had seen projection nimseli by one who went under the name of Muo- 
danus, who sometimes came among the adepts, but was unknown as to 
his country or abode ; of this the Doctor has written a treatise in Latin 
full of very astonishing relations. He is a very learned person, formerly 
a Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, in which city he practised 
physic." It seems extraordinary that no one seetns to have asked, " If 
these men can make gold, why ure they all so miserably poor?" In the 
work of Plattes, of which we have given the title, there are some extra- 
<irdinary recipes, but it is not consonant with our purpose to enter into 
itM metallurgical tests and researches, although one chapter has such a 
tempting title as " How true and perfect gold may be made by art ;" and 
we. are the less inclined to do so, because we perceive that the crucible, 
like California, had one result in common ; for Plattes says, " If any one 
douht the truth of alchemy, he may be satisfied by this trial ; but, instead 
of gain, be shall pay for his learning, by going away with loss." 

In the same year, 1639, in his Discovery of infinite treasure hidden 
sinre the World's b^nningt whereunto all men art friendly invited to 
be sharers with the discoverer j Plattes begins with this most true 
apothegm— an apothegm c\en more applicable to the 19th century than 
to that in which he wrote— "There is no approved medicine but this in 
an over-people<l commonwealth— to wit, good improvements of the 
«'arth ; " and we recommend it to the consideration of both the pro- 
tectionists anu free-traders of the present day. We have abundant 
evidence in this work to sustain Mr. Hartlib's declaration, tliat Plattes 
was "a rare man in husbandry;" for although there is in it much of 
burplusagc and inflated eloquence, there are also intermingled many 
such truthful passages as this — " When a planter settcth his hiuall trees, 
at the first, let him ram down the earth solid below, and lighter towards 
the surface, that so the roots may spread through all the points of the 
i'ompas», and may not iM)int downwards towards the barren earth, but 
spread in the rich mould." His views as to the mixture of soils, irri- 
gation, and the preservation of the drainage from dunghills, are equally 
oound. " I have seen," he says, " nmch oversight committed by many 
husbandmen, in lettipg out the putrified and coloured water from their 
inouts and dunghill pools ; whereas, all the water that was high-coloured 
might have been improved in such frugal manner, by a little industry, 
that it would have iiroduccd such an increase of barley as would have 
made as much good drink for the husbandman's provision as the coloured 
water which was lost." 

In the May of 1 664, the year of his death, he induced Mr. Hartlih to 
publish for him— for he appears to have had neither funds nor credit— 
The Profitable Intelligencer, which is no more than an advertisement of 
eight pages, proposing to publish a langcr work, euUtied, TAe Treasure 



Hcmse 9f Nahsre unlodKdt and set wide open to the wortd. He aaya, 
" I intend, aa soon as ft shall be printed, tnat in Westminster Hall, nul 
elaewbcre, alt eertidB signa thai to be set np, tht awl book sbaU be ai4d 
fmr five shillinga, or lent for two-pence per week, to evoy one that shall 
leaw the noney, or pat in seettnty to aetum it to the owner.** Waat- 
minater flail vraa no extraordinary place in which to establish this first 
suggestion of a cirenlating library, for in those days seedsmen, booKk- 
seuora, and othaia, bad stalls in that Hall for vending their wares. Plattea 
was evidenUy a practical man, for we have seen wluit he says about ex- 
perieaea aa opposed to mere reasoomg ; and Walter Blith, in the preface 
to his Sngtish Improver, speaka of Plattea' "corn-setting engine*'* 
which he applanda, and whidi was evidently the embryo idw of oar 
modem drills. 

Tet of auch a man no memorials eziat. All that we gather is that he 
probably began hia obaervations in the latter end of Queen Elixabeth'a 
reign, continued them through the reigns of James and Charles the 1st, 
as well aa daring the firat three yearn of the Commonwealth. The Rev. 
Walter Harte, who must have conversed with those who had seen Plattes, 
aays of him : — 

" As great a genius as this writer waa, the public allowed him to drop 
down dead in London streets with hunger only ; nor had he a shirt upon 
hia back whm he died. He beqneathed his papers to S. Harttib : Whom 
acotemporary author addresses in this manner: *None (but yourself, 
who want not an enlai^ped heart, but a fuller hand to supply Uie worldfa 
defects) being found, wUh some few others, to administer any relief to a 
man of so great merit.' Letter to Hartlib /mm Flanders, l650. 

" Another friend of Hartlib's gives Plattes the following character : 
' Certainly that man had as excellent a genius in agriculture as anv that 
ever lived in this nation before him, and was the moat faithful seeker of 
his ungrateful country's good. I never think of the great judgment, 
pure seal, and ftuthful intentions of that man, and withal of his strange 
sufferings and manner of death, but am struck with amasemmt that such 
a man should be snfTered to fall down dead in the streets for want of food, 
whose studies tended to no less than providing and preserving food for 
whole nations, and that too as with much skill and industry, so without 
pride or arrogance towards God or man.' C. D. in a Letter to Hartiib, 
1653. Jjegacy, p. 18:<, \S4.— Hartlib, as far as can be learnt, published 
but few posthumous papers of Oabriel Plattes ; and indeed an author, so 
extremely poor as this unfortunate person was, would in all probability 
have sold his writings to the booksellers, bad they been so far finished as 
to deserve publication. The pieces already published are these which 
follow: Practical Husbandry improved, or. A Discovery of infinite 
Treasure, 4^, containing 180 pages, 1656. A Discovery of subterranean 
Treasure, 4to, l638. About three sheets. Mercurius L<rtificans, 4to, 
1644. Twelve pages. Observations and Improvements in Husbandry^ 
accompanied with twenty Experiments, imparted to 8. Hartiib by Gab. 
Plattes. 33 pages, 4to, 1053.— This author had a bold adventurous cast 
of mind, auu seems to have preferred the faulty sublime, in matters of 
invention, to the faultiess mediocrity. As to his MS. intiUed Art's 
Mistress containing a series of observations and experiments in agriculture 
for fifty years, and in all probability the most valuable in matter, as well 
as most considerable in size, of all his writing, we have spoken. In a 
letter to Hartiib, May 14, 1644, he mentions a work of his, called The 
Treasure-house of Nature unlocked, and set wide open to the Worlds &c. 
Whether this performance was ever printed is more than I know, or 
whether it be not the tract first mentioned in this list, which I am partly 
inclined to believe." 

MKTKoaoL,oGY OP THE Wbkk. — At Chiswick, from observations 
during the last twenty-four vears, the average highest and lowest tem* 

1>eratures of these days are 62.8° and 44.1° respectively. The greatest 
leat, 8U^, occurred on the 5th, in 1834, and the lowest cold, 89^ on thk 
3rcl, in 1836. During the period, 83 days were fine, and on 85 rain 
fell. 



\Vk will now conclude our comments on the gardening 
implcmonts at the World's Exhibition : — 

219. — ^Smith's Enamelled Gardhs liAOELs 
Arc madi' of iron and bronze, with a frame or space at 
tho top for tli(^ enamel, which, being white, shows the 
ink or paint, wliich may be used for writing the name 
of tho plant or tree very clearly, and tho enamel can be 
eabily cleaned. Tho labeln might be made neater, and 
of more tasteful dci^igns for conservatories. They will 
be found both durable, and of more utility than most 
of the labels in use in gardens at the present time. 



Smith's HYAriNTii Glass and Glass Sijpih)rter.— 
This glass is fitted with a glass support for steadying 
the flowers, and is Axed on tho top of the glass bj 
means of a small zinc tube, with a piece of zinc from the 
side bent so as to fit over the edge of the vase, tlie 
support passing tlu'ough the tube. The contrivance is 
very simple, but the design is not good, being the 
same as the old-fashioned hyacinth glass. 

The Strawberry tile, exhibited also by Smith, will 
be expensive, and Uie utility of such-like things is much 
questioned. For a wet season, they may be usefid in 
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keeping the fruit from the gi'ound; but in dry, hot 
weather, the fruit is liable to get baked on one side 
before the other is ripe, and for general purposes they 
are useless. 

263. — Fleming's Machine for Destroying Weeds, 
AND Moss, &c., on Gravel Walks. 

This is a boiler on three wheels, made of malleable 
iron, with a fire-box, door, and ash-box at one end, 
with a handle at the other, to draw it along; it is also 
fitted with a valve and perforated pipe, for distributing 
the boiling solution. The water is put into the boiler 
with two pounds of salt for every gallon of water, and 
it holds about thirty gallons; the fire is then lighted, 
and when the water is boiling the machine is moved 
on, and the valve opened. The breadth the water is 
spread is about three feet, and it will go over from eighty 
to eighty-five square yards at each time the machine is 
emptied of its contents. The boiler is then filled again, 
and so the operation goes on. The walks must be dry 
when the solution is used, and cai'e must be taken to 
keep it away from box or turf edgings, as it will kill 
either of them as quickly as the weeds. 

This is, no doubt, an excellent method for eradicating 
weeds. Salt has been often used, laid on by the hand, 
for killing weeds, but young plants from the uninjiued 
seed soon make their appearance thicker than before ; 
but when the solution is used boiling, it destioys the 
seeds as well as weeds, and so prevents a crop from 
appearing for a longer time, while, if the walks are 
rolled after the operation, before getting too dry, it 
consolidates the surface and makes it smooth and 
comfortable to walk on. Our reporter adds, that he 
thinks this machine very useful where there is a large 
extent of gravel to clean, and particularly where the 
walks are shaded and get covered with moss. 

262. — Seal's Scythe Stones 

Appear to be made of stone, with a good grit for sharp- 
ening scythes; they are both in a rough state, and 
polished ready for using. 

269 B. — Sander's Garden Spades, Draining Tools, 

AND Shovels. 

The spades exhibited ai-e generally good, though in 
some of them we remarked that the iron strap from the 
blade did not come well up the handle, which is a gieat 
fault, as the handle is thereby less strong, and more 
likely to break with heavy work. 

Our reporter likes the spades exhibited at Stand 259 A, 
by WiNTON of Birmingham. ** These are made of a solid 
piece of cast steel, without joint or weld; and quite 
elastic;" the spades are very light, but quite strong 
enough for any garden purposes. The handle is fixed 
in a difierent manner from the old method of the iron 
straps sheathing the handle; in these there is a slit cut 
out of the handle, from front to back, into which a plate 
of the steel from the spade is secured by iron pins pass- 
ing from side to side of the handle. Our reporter adds, 
"I have not had experience with this method of fasten- 



ing handles, but it appears to me that there will be more 
pressure on the wood of the handle, without having the 
sheath of iron to strengthen it; with this exception, the 
spades are the best I have seen. The Forks, for dif- 
ferent purposes, in this stand, are light and well-made." 

1^0. — Crump's Fire and Garden Engine. 
This engine is mounted on a loose iron frame, with 
two wheels, an iron foot and handle, and can be removed 
at pleasure. The tub is made of wood ; and one of tlie 
engines exhibited has two pumps, with an air chamber 
in the exit-pipe, so that a continuous stream of water 
can be discharged, at the rate of 18 gallons per minute, 
and to a distance of 50 or 60 feet. There is a woven 
hose and branch-pipe attached to it; it is fitted with 
union-joints, and is a good strong engine, but rather 
heavy. There is also a smaller engine exhibited with one 
pump. 

43. — Starkey's Telescopic Ladder. 

These ladders slide out of each other. The method 
is, a notched plate of iron is fitted to the back of the 
sliding series of ladders, and slides in a groove in front 
of the stops. Each ladder has a strong spring-catch at 
the top, and as the ladders are elevated, the notches in 
the plates keep each at any required height attained by 
the series of four ladders. This is a useful contiivance 
for many purposes, and is held together very firmly. 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 

The Exhibition at Ashford set the Kentish growers 
upon the move, and there is every prospect that the 
next yeai's show will be upon a grand scale. This 
season there was a far greater display than could have 
been expected, and the public were not wanting in their 
patronage. Not less than three thousand persons, in- 
cluding the rank and fashion of the county, were ad- 
mitted to the ground, and the splendid band of the 
Royal Artillery, with the Maidstone band, alternately 
performed. The fruit was better than we ever saw at a 
provincial show before. Mr. Epps's nursery grounds, 
adjoining the station, were admirably adapted for a 
display of the kind, and his noble plants did much for 
the occasion. 

The Maidstone Horticultural Society was well sup- 
ported in the last exhibition for the season. Many 
stands of Dahlias and Roses, Verbenas and Hollyhocks, 
were shown in fine condition, and floriculture appears 
highly patronized in that vicinity. Cottagers' produc- 
tions, both here and at Ashford, make a striking feature ; 
and we learn, with great satisfaction, that the effect on 
the morals and condition of the humble classes is 
excellent. 

Hereford Horticultural Society has held three shows 
with eveiy possible advantage of earnest pationage, fine 
weather, and an improving taste. There was a marked 
improvement in the last show as compared with the 
others. It would have done any body good to see the 
beautiful productions of the cottagers, whose useful 
vegetables for quality almost put the professional gar- 
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denera to the blaab, and whose enthusiasm seemed 
boundless. Thia series of sliows for 1851 was are' 
of exhibitions after a considerable lapse of time, and 
enough vras done to ahevthat the Society will be second 

none among tboae of the provinoioi cities. 
The uneertaint; of last year's VuMutt baa not been 

« much complained of as the retrograde movement 
quality, coarseness, and sunk centres; and liad it not 
been that some of the growers gave prizes for the best of 
last year's flowers let out by them, very little woold hi 
been aeen of them. The most beautiful flower of the 
iOU was BamuUd, let out by Turner. The most perfect 
and certain was The King, let out by Morgan. Nil d^tpt- 
raHdam was the most showy, but it has the great fault 
which would spoil the best flower in all other respects, 
the petals do not meet as Uie flower naturally grows. 
and all the dressing that can be given will not wholly 
remedy the defect Mn. Haiuard was the best fancy; 
hut if we get one of the same colour without the indent- 
ation at the ends of the petals, this must give way 
another year, Admiral has beeu useful, hut cannot be 
compared with J'«ir(«s. E. 



NEW PLANTS. 

TSBIK FOBTBAITB AND BTOUIUPUnta. 



Dense-flowkbei) IVallich Palm (WalUehia ileiui- 
,ftora). — Botanical MagazUie, t. 4581. — Whether we 
regard the stalely habit of the WaUielda earyotoUU*, the 
palm on which this genus was founded by Dr. Rox- 
bui^b, the great beauty of the WaViekia tpectabilii, or 
I the el^^oe of this compaiatively little palm before us, 
\ the subject of our present biography, we believe few will 
I dispute the taste which suggested the genus to comme- 
morate the name and labours of Dr. Nathaniel Walllch. 
I lale Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
! and the more so, when we remember that the author of 
it, Dr. Roxburgh, was his immediate predecessor in the 
directorship of the same garden. We submit this 
I example of disinterested kindness to the serious consi- 
I deration of gardeners ; for how often do we find the 



very contrary spirit exhibited by some of them towards 
botli their predecessors and successors in the cares of 
the garden; hut thia should not be — charity and good- 
will should prevail over all our relations and actions in 
life. Several other botanists of eminenoa have showed 
their desire to compliment the great demonatrator of 
Indian botany " by a like compliment," and the syno- 
nyms which have accumulated to the genus Watliohia 
in consequence, have been the source of error on the 
part of Bndlicher and I.indley in their enumeration of 
genera. We. therefore, hail, with great pleasure, the 
following extrication of this botanical web by the inde- 
feUgable researches of Sir W. Hooker : — 

" In as few words as we can," he begins, " we must 
show the right that Roxburgh's plant has to the name 
WaUicUia, in preference to the WaU,ich\at of other bota> 
nlsts, who have delighted to honour our friend by a like 
complimeut. Though the Falm had been long thns 
named by Dr. Roxburgh, it was not published till the 
appearance of the third volume of the ' Plants of Coro- 
raandel,' under the direction of Robert Brown, Es^,, in 
1821, In ISei, Dr. Hamilton published this identioal 
Falm, under the name of Harina, in hia Commentary 
on the Hortu* AmboineniU, inaerted in the fifth volume 
of the ' Trtinsaotions of the Wemerion Society of Natural 
History.' " Sir W. Hooker also shows s long Hat of 
WaUiohiat by other authors, and traces them to the 
dates of their published origin, and they are shown to 
have been of later dates ; so that now, at last, this Palm 
is establiahed on its true foundadoii, and, aa Sir W. 
Hooker says, "ia well auited to commemorate Dr. Wal- 
lich'a labours in the field of science. His extended 
knowledge, and his splendid works ou Indian botany, 
Iiis liberal contiihutionB to Kew, and to every celebrated 
garden in Europe and the colonies, and hia gsneroua 
and encouraging bearing to every student of plants, 
justly entitle liim to a name among the "princes of the 
vegetable kingdom." 

Waliichia deiuifloTtt ia an elegant stfmleKS Palm, a native 
of Assam, and of forsatH whicli skirt Ihe Ijsse of the Eastern 
HinBla)'a from Kamaoo. at an elevation of some two thou, 
sand [ect abovo tlie level of tbe sea, where it was discovered 
by Ur. Thomson, and from whence it was introduced to the 
cnllecdon at Kew some years since. It will be found a St 
assucialo with Cycads, as Dion, Ztimia, and such palm-like 
plants, to repreaent the noble family of Palms on a minor 
scale. Besides the beauty of its spreading frond-like leaves, i 
it is very handsome while in fruit, and being a Moncedous ■ 
plant, it carries the male and female organs of reproducUon ' 
on dilferent stems (spadix) on the same plant. These 1 
spsdices, or llower-stems, iusue from among a central tuft of 
coarse flbrea. The mole stem is tlrst hid in a large imbri- 
cated sheath, colled a spathe, which is of a dark purple 
colour streaked with yellow ; hence arise the male flowers in 
dense dusters, and nearly white. The female is a com- 
pound spike, with violeln coloured fruit or ovaries. This and 
all the ^ed tribes delight in strong turfy loam, and their 
large spreading roota suck up large quantities of rich water ; 
when the plants arc in good health and growing in strong 
moiat heat Palms are now arranged in five divisions, or 
sections, and this belongs to the first and largest section, 
Arecadt, which is called after Arrca, the Cabbage-tree Palm, j 
and in the system of Linnmis our plnnt is arranged in the 
sixth order of the twen^-Grst class, Monatia Hixandria. 
We cannot close tlds notice without reprinting what we 
*ote in 1K43, when the experience of Dr. Wallich's excel- 
lencies ware freshly impressed on na. Happily our forebod- 
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ings of hiH dying in Tndia have proved grotindleas, as Dr. 
Wallich n ^viag, ard long m^ he continiie to live, in 
England. 

"Of the Superintendant of Uie TiolanLo Oardpr, Dr. Wal- 
lich. I cannot spoak tuu highly : liia scientiflo atttuninents 
neeil no tefttimcinj from iDe; ibo) ute demonBtrated by hifi 
imblished worka, and by flfly iiodeliex, w)iicli, oaiwUcitfi], 
have enrolled him among llteir associates. But 1 must not 
omit to mendon the urbanity and liberality with nhiah he 
meets the wishes, not of his friends only, but of idl wbo seek 
from hira eiUier the gratUication of their curiositj, or an 
adilition to their Latanii^nJ stores. 

Dr. Walllch is by birth a Dane, and was a medieal allaeht 
to Chandenagora, the chief Indian colony of his native 
coontiy j and it was to the estimable Dr. Carey that he vea 
indebted for bringing his scientific merits under the notice 
of the government, and, subsequently, for his ifipoinliitent 
to the houoorabla, Imcrative, and deli^tfol office he mm 
holds. To this he is devotedly attacked ; and thoogh of 
late warned that a residence of many years in a tropical 
climate renders a change to nne more tempenrte desirable, 
yet I laoch fear he will linger on, till he beoomes the tenant 
of that grave which be has already prepared in a favoorilc 
shaded spot among bis botanical treasures. 

" Daring the last two or three years, the doctor has suc- 
ceeded in acclimatiBing many plants, wbioh mnat eventually 
become objecln of commercial importanw. Madder (Co/o- 
tropis proci^a), Maiirtliu glabra, a substitute for ipecacuanha; 
Crlnum Jiialieam toxiforian, a subslitnte for tlie squill ; 
the goiacnm, and quassia plants ; Hemiileinna /aif im, a 
substitiite for sars^tarilla i fusticii (_ifacliira tiiietoria), 
CinaiBiaa roriaria, aliounJing in tannin ; and various other 
nsettil plants, are of the class in qiieatJon.'' 

B.J. 



THE PRUrr-QAEDEN. 

Some letters lying b; ub at this moment, remind us 
that this is the period at which man; persons desire to 
mabe new plantationB of StratrberrUt and Iltufiberriei ; 
and as one signed B. B. would seem to embodj the bulb 
of the enquiries necesetu-y, let that be the teit. B. B. 
Bsks — " When the beds should be made ? " — " How tliej 
should be treated?"— "The kinds most useful in a 
family?" all of wliich we will cndeaTOur to answer. 

Btrawbrrrieb. — As (o the time of makinf; tlm bads, 
that is soiaetimes settled on principle, sometimes on 
e)tj)ediency ; the latter more generally tbe case. If the 
thing be judged on its own ground alone, there can be 
little doubt that as early as the runners ean possibly L>o 
obtained, is the very beet time. Indeed, we would never 
remove them at a mid-season ; either rery early or rerj 
late is pet'hitj>3 the best practice. When we say very 
early, it is meant that tbe very ftrst runners the parent 
plants can be made to produce are desirable ; this will 
t>e generally about the second week of July, extra means 
liaving Iteen taken to induce an early and strong brood. 
And as to vorr Iat«, about the second week in October 
may be taken : but the plants for this purpose may either 
be early obtained and strong runners, which have been 
ptantea in July in reserre beds, and now removed with 
nice balls of earth : or runners obtained from tlie 
established plants forthwith : need we add that the 
former will carry a decent crop, and that the latter will 
not do so until the ensuing year. Those who intend to 
make earl; itlautations on principle alone, and to do all 
that can be done to obtain a good crop of fine Iterries 
in the first season, tnuit be " up with the lark." The 

Slants from which the new plantation hsi to be made 
aving been determined on, the ouJtiTator should s^«ad 
two or three inches thick of old Tegetable soil or manure 
beneath them in the month of May, or beTore the 
nmiiers come forth ; and on this the runners will be 
produced tmusually oariy and yery strong. By this treat- 
ment, nice plants will be obtained a montii, or newly so, 
before those left to chance. Those who sre determued 



to use every means, may watch the develi^ment of tim 
runners, and place a stand or a hooked peg on tlie bine, 
to midie the young runners ait close to the ground. In 
addition, the extending runners may receive frequent 
sprinklings of water; and such means being taken, 
runners of a very superior character mnj be generally 
obtained j'^ry earlif in July, if these can be jilauti'd 
out where they are to remain finally, so much Uie betttr; 
this is doing all that can be done ; hut if, through a 
severe Ihnitation of ground, expedients must be had 
recourse to, why, as before observed, the next best plan 
is to plant Uie young runners ont in reserve beds until 
October, or the following February. This couviie is 
resorted to in order to economise ground, and is tbe 
practice of hundreds, and the only objection is, that a 
Terr full crop cannot be expected ; nevertheless, we have 
haa very good crops by such meous, especially of the 
Keen's soedling, which posgesses great aptitude for early 
bearing. Less nicety is necessary in preparing beifs 
for the letter j)ractico. Ueep di{,^ng and niucb 
manuring is quite unnecessary — nay, prejudicial, in 
this case. An; bed or beds which have produced an 
eariy crop of any kind after a good manuring, 



If, however, beds finve to be prepared for them, a little 
of very old and rotten manure forked in, only about 
three inches deep, and well blended with the soil, will 
bo amply sufQcient The object is to make a strong 
and compact plant betimes, and as they cannot (in 
attempting to save room) be planted at great dutanctn, it 
is useless tu encourage au overgrown plant The 
runners by tliis latter practice may bo planted at from 
ail to eitfht inches square, and ehould bo frequently 
watered during tbe earlier stage of their growth ; as the 
earlier the plant becomes stout, the greater tbo produce 
will be. At this narrow dielanee, and on shallow dug, 
but rather rich soil, tlieir roots will l>ecome interwoven 
by the beginning of Beplembcr, and a slight check t<i 
rapid growth ensues, highly favourable to tite formation 
of a strong bluMSoiii. As before obeerved. these ma; bo 
transferred to a ^lormauent situation some time during 
October; but if high flavour in the berries is preferred to 
abundance of produce, we would advise — what we have 
several times proeljsed — that the; be not removed imtil 
the beginning of the ensuing February, This procedure 
is based on the well-known tact, that the best Uavoured 
strawberries are produced on plants with moderate 
foliage, certainly not on those DKMt luxuriant; and this 
February -planting keeps the tidttge less rampant— the 
fruit, however, may be slightly diminished in si/c. 
And now for tlie making ne» [jtatalions in p(rm<inmt 
situations earl; in July; the mbde of coaxing early 
runners was before explained, alia we may now talk of 
soils, and the mode of preparing tilMli, situations, &c,, >!tc. 
Soil. — A deep and mellow loam, about intermediate 
between what is termed stiff soil and light, is, doubtless, 
l)est for the titmitberry ; it may be idded, that where 
people do not take the pains or watering regulariy, as 
the London tnarkel-gardtiieri do, it is liett^r to lean Ui a 
soil of ou adhesive character, rather tlian light soils, where 
a choice exists. As, iiowevor, such excellent soils are, 
perhaps, the exception ratfier than the rule, we may be 
allowed to suggest owrectionR for those of inferior 
staple. Loose sandy soils are very unfit, they are too 
ca})ricious in regard of moisture ; and before tlie apnli 
cation of manures is thought of, means must be taken 
to improve tlie staple. Under such circumstances, the 
cultivstor should eonsider his locality, and ascertain 
what malerialB can be TvofUlif obtained, in order to 
eoonomiae the whole proceeding. Mar), clay, ditch or 
pond soourings, old peaty material, kc.., are, any of them, 
or alt combined, of much service in this case. Maris 
tie capttAl imprcrers of this kind of soil, but they 
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nnlackily hare a eonstant tendency, espeoiallj those of 
the elajrey character, to subside into a stratum ; through 
the agency, ve suppose, of the rains. We have known 
good cultirators, therefore, in marty districts, apply 
marl annually between the rows, and this on hot soils 
had the desired effect. The scourings of ditches or 
pond bottoms, which have lain to dry for some months, 
and then turned, and, if possible, some (juick-lime in- 
troduced, will be found a capital application to either 
sandy or clayey soils; the latter, of course, is benefited 
also by a lil>eral application of sand or sandy material, 
old lime rubbish, old and mellow peat, leaf-soil, and 
manures of any kind. 

And now for the preparation of the plot. All good 
strawberry growers agree in the propriety of securing a 
liberal depui of soil ; we should say nearly two feet, if 
more, so much the better. Trenching must be had 
recourse to, and if the soil is poor, a good coat of dung 
introduced. That dung, blended with tlie bottom of the 
trench, should not be by any means rotten; if of rather 
a raw character it will last the longer ; and this is re- 
quisite, for a deep root in such material is of eminent 
service during hot and dry weather in June, when the 
surftuje-roots being liable to the caprice of the weather, 
tlie fruit is steadily maintained by the deep roots. Half- 
decomposed material, dung, or dung and weeds, or 
leaves, being introduced towards the bottom, by placing 
it on tlie top spit and digging it into the bottom, we 
would next give the second spit a dressing of more 
mellow and rather rottenor materials, and dig this in 
with it, and thus will a good foundation be established 
for three or four years, if necessary. The last spit may 
be thrown into a ridge, and thus levelled down last of 
all with a fork ; this will bring the manure a little nearer 
the surfSeuie, and mix it better. And now, the whole is 
ready for ])lanting ; and the next consideration is kindst 
distance, and moths of plant ing. 

We grow chiefly tJie Black Princey the Keens Seedling, 
the British Queen, and the Elton. The Alpines, of 
course, will require special treatment. There are many 
now kinds, some of much merit, especially Mijatts 
kinds ; but we think the amateur will do well to establish 
his main stock with these, and shortly we will give an 
account of some newer kinds. Here we cannot lorbear 
mentioning one of great promise, brought out this 
summer by Mr. Chivas, seedsman, &c., of Chester, a 
spirited tradesman, who sent a plant with ripe fruit 
over here to be tasted. We found it of high flavour, 
and a likely apjiearance, and Mr. C. affinns that it is 
the earliest we have, or nearly so, and a good bearer. 
However, next summer we shall hear more about it, as 
many are for trying it ; he has named it Earl of Chester. 
To pursue the subject of planting. Some plant in beds, 
some as edgings, and some in single rows ; the last is 
our practice, and the practice of most good cultivatoi-s. 
In making a new plantation, of course the first year 
the plants will only attain half their size ; we, tlierefore, 
plant them twice as thick in the row as we intend them 
ultimately to remain, and in the beginning of August, 
or when the crop is gathei'ed, we cut every other plant 
up ; this gives the remainder room to ripen a good bud. 
Tnree feet we do not consider too much Itetueen the 
rotes, and the plants ultimately two feet apart in tlie row, 
so that by double thickness in the row, they may be 
planted exactly one foot apart at the first. We are 
aware that practice differs in distance as well as other 
things; but this, we believe, will produce the greatest 
crop of good strawberries, which, whatever mai*ket-men 
may do, ought to be the aim of every private crrower. 
There must be no drill drawn for the plants ; the best 
way is, after stretching the line, to make a mark with 
the end of a rod, having a notch in it to ride cross- 
: l^ggpd over the line, and then to pull the line up and 
I plant by the mark. Care must be taken not to bury 



the hearts of the plants, which is soon done if the 
planter is awkward ; and in order to avoid this, it is 
well (if the soil is tolerably dry) to pass the foot lightly 
down the line before planting. 

The runners should be taken up carefully with a 
trowel, eveiT fibre secured, and, if possible, every little 
ball of soil secured too, and planted forthwith. No 
tying about, or drying up, permitted. As eoon as 
planted, they must receive a thorough watering, and 
this may have to be repeated once every two days for a 
week or two, in order that no time be lost. As soon as 
they are rooted in their new situation, liquid manure 
may be had recourse to until the plants get strong, 
when it may be dispensed with, and by persevering 
attention the plants will be very stout indeed by the 
middle of September, and forming a strong bud in the 
centre of each ; lienceforth, no excitement need be 
applied, they will sink gradually into a state of repose. 
We forgot to say that not a leaf must be cut off on any 
pretext whatever, from the removal of the runners in 
July until the following February, or ratlier March. Of 
course, the plantation must be kept clear of weeds ; and 
those who have tender kinds, such as the British Queen, 
will do well to throw a little litter of any kind over 
them during the hard frosts of winter. 

Any little detail of proceedings which the severe 
limitation of our pages precludes the possibility of 
entering fully into, may be found in that most useful 
little book ot general reference, The Cottage Gardeners* 
Dictionary, which, we do think, will be found a good 
pocket-assistant to all those who have little time, and 
are very much in earnest. Raspberry in our next. 

R. Errinoton. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Companion to the Calendar for October. — Beauti 
ful as the first-rate flower-gardens generally are about 
the beginning of October, like the Crystal Palace, they 
will be stripped this mouth. The contents of the one 
will have to oe so packed as to occupy as little room as 
possible in houses, pits, and frames, or in the cellars or 
storerooms in-doors, or may be in the attic — the safest 
place about a house for the old Scarlet Qeraniums, if 
the frost can be kept from them. The contents and non- 
contents of the Crystal Palace we have nothing to do 
with at present ; what we have learned about the dis- 
tribution of colours in either, must also give way to this 
monthly companion. Alstroemerias, the first on the 
list, must be planted, or transplanted, this mouth, but 
the next, or the following, and even the end of Februaiy 
will do, only that October is the best. Van Iloutfs seei- 
ling Alstrcemerias are very pretty, and they sport natu- 
rally like Sweet-williams, when a few sorts are growing 
together in one bed, so that thei*e is no end to the varie- 
ties, nor any use in naming them. Any light rich soil 
will do to grow them in, and if it is naturally damp at 
the bottom, all the better, if it is well drained. Their 
roots are not unlike young asparagus roots, and they 
have eyes in the same way ; these roots should be set in 
rows in a bed no more than six inches apart, and liine 
or ten inches from row to row ; they should be covered 
six inches deep, and if the wint(T sds in very hard, a 
layer of leaves, or something of that sort, should be put 
over them till February. They do not come above 
ground until the end of March, unless the winter is very 
mild. Karly in April tlie bed might be sown with the 
blue Nemopldla, which would then be in bloom at the 
same time with the Alstroemerias. After flowering, the 
roots should be taken up and dried, and again re-set in 
October. It is customai-y to keep these AlstroDinerias 
three years in the bed without removing them, but thnt 
hurts tlie roots very much, as they bury thomsrlves 
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deeper at every growth they make. Like some bulbs, 
they soon get so deep in a loose bed that the effort to 
grow up to the surface is too much for them. Bomareas 
are twining plants, which, in their flowers, look so much 
like Alstrcemerias that they have been mistaken for 
such. Bomarea acuti/olia is the best of those in culti- 
vation, and should be grown by every one against posts, 
walls, or some support. Lapageria rosea is another 
plant, a new one of great beauty, with the habit and 
flowers like a Bomarea; this is the time to plant it also. 
None of these are very good for pots, and they should 
always be planted in tlie free soil. 

Anemones and Ranunculuses, that is border ones, aie 
to be planted from this time to next April, at intervals 
of a month or six weeks, according to the weather, or 
they may all be put in at once now, or in February. 
Seedlings of tbem, if in pots or boxes, must be put under 
shelter this mouth, and Kept from the frost this winter; 
not but what they are hardy enough, but that they are 
more liable to the attacks of insects, and other injuries, 
if they are left out to take their chance. Bulbs, of all 
the hardy kinds, to bloom next spring, should now be 
got in without loss of time. Those who contemplate a 
fine display of mixed Hyacintlis and early Tulips next 
April, should see to their stock of them immediately. It 
is a great mistake to put off* planting them till late, 
because they produce a good bloom if they are in the 
ground before Christmas, that bloom being at the 
expense of that in the following season. If the beds 
are not ready to receive them, let them be put into small 
pots and be plunged somewhere till the beds are in 
readiness for them. I am asked for a list of the principal 
hardy bulbs that require to be planted this month or 
early in November — this is on the stocks, and will 
appear immediately. I am also asked if I can look over 
plans of flower-gardens, but I must put them off" for one 
more month, for reasons that will be obvious by and by. 

Box-Edgings. — We are so long accustomed to have 
our box-edgings planted in the spring, that few dream 
of doing so in the autumn — but this month is certainly 
the best of the twelve to plant dwarf box. About thirty 
years af^o, all. or almost all, the box-edgings in the 
largest kitchen-garden on the other side of the Gram- 
pians stood about a foot high, and as much across the 
top ; and one or two of the men got into the way of trim- 
ming the sides and top with the scythe (and I had my 
first lessons at mowing on these very edgings), but a new 
gardener from CuUen House, in Bamfl'shire, condemned 
them, and had the whole trenched up that season, in 
October, renewed the soil, and planted afresh with slips, 
without a particle of roots, and the whole all round the 
warden went ofi* as well as could be, and required to be 
fresh clipped next June. 

Carnation Layers. — After the middle of this month it 
is much the best plan to let any layers that may yet 
remain on the old stools, remain as they are till some 
fine dry weather comes on in February next, and those 
that were planted out for the last six weeks will require 
to be looked over, to see that they are firm in the ground 
and safe from slugs or grubs, ail weeds cleared away, 
and if a little soot were scattered in between the rows, 
and then the ground loosened with a hoe, it would en- 
courage them much, and be the means of freeing the 
soil from grubs and other enemies. 

Cow-dung, do. — In every good garden there is a heap 
of cow-dung, pigeon-dung, or sheep-dung, made up every 
year, and it generally takes two years to reduce such 
heaps into good working order ror potting, or rather 
for mixing with potting composts. These heaps are 
now swarming with worms, and we gardeners aelight 
to see them at work, as we do bees, while any of the 
dung remains green or fresh, but as soon as the heap 
is ready for our use, we must rid it of the worms 
before we put the dung under cover for future use, as 



we generally do about this season. A peck or two of 
fresh soot, and a few pounds of salt mixed up with the 
dung, will kill all the worms in a laige heap. The soot 
and the salt will add to the goodness of the heap, and 
the dead worms themselves will soon become the best 
part of the mixture. 

Soils and Composts ai*e among the most necessary 
things to be looked to this month ; fresh turf, loam, and 
peat for next year, leaf-mould, broken bones, and all 
the other necessaries of the potting-beuch, should be got 
together before the winter sets in, but more especially 
that which remains on hand from last season. Part, at 
least, of all the mixtures, or simples, should be put 
under cover, to be ready for potting in a dry workable 
order. If there are any mysteries in gardening, one 
may meet with them in the compost-yai'd if you look for 
them at the right time. 

Bose Buds. — We often hear of people being puzzled 
about the right time to untie the matting witli which 
Rose-buds are secured ; but after the end of September, 
it does not matter much whether they are loosed or not 
for months to come, because the shoots will not swell, 
and so tighten the bandages after this season ; but the 
top parts of the stocks above the new buds should now 
be cut off" to within six inches or so; this is of great use 
to strengthen the buds for a vigorous start next spring. 

Dahlias. — Be sure that their colours, and their heights, 
and proper names, are all registered before the frost cuts 
them on, so that you may know how to manage them 
next season ; and if you happen to be near a nui*sery, 
look in and see what sorts you would like to order before 
it is too late. Make choice of the more dwarf kinds, if 
they push up their flowers well, but have nothing to do 
with those sorts which have drooping flowers, let them 
be ever so pretty. Ask for Zelinda first ; it is the most 
useful of all the Dahlias in the country for the flower- 
garden, because it will divide any two colours which 
would not otherwise agree, being nearly a black Dahlia, 
and not more than two feet high in any soil, and it 
blooms most profusely from the beginning to the end of 
the season. Any dealer who would not mind to be 
thought singular, might drive a good trade out of this 
and one other Dahlia which I shall name presently, by 
going round the gardens where they are growing, and 
exchanging some other plants for the over-stock which 
gardeners might have to spare, increase them in the 
spring, and offer them for sale at two-pence a plant in 
The Cottage Gardener. The half-a-guinea-a-plant 
trade in Dahlias never made a fortune yet, and never 
will; but I am quite certain that the two-pence or 
three-pence trade would return five-and- twenty per cent, 
for some years. The other Dahlia I alluded to has no 
name, but it is as dwarf as Zelinda, and of a scarlet 
colour, therefore most valuable for the flower-beds. 
Dealers might call it SoarUt Zelinda, and in a few years 
we might get an entire new race of these useful flowers, 
and call them all Zelindas, and putting the name of the 
colour before the word Zelinda — white, red, scarlet, lilac, 
striped, yellow, and even blue Zelinda, if they can get 
it — then we should know what we are about when we 
buy any. 

Planting Evergreens. — Libocedrus chUensis, " the 
Prince's tree," as they call it, has gone on very well 
indeed, but the grass round it does not thrive at all, 
because every one who comes to see the garden must 
have a look at it, and so trample the grass that no 
chance of gi'owing is left it. Who will be next in the 
field and plant Libocedrus tetragona from the same 
country ? A most splendid hardy evergreen tree, which 
will grow as big as the Cedar of Lebanon. The Weeping 
Cypress of the Vale of Tombs, lately from China, is now 
getting cheap enough, and is a tree of great beauty, and 
every one who has a place for it should buy one at once. 
The Oreat-fruited Cypress from California is a wonderful 
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tree, and one of the tallest of the tribe, which may now 
be had as cheap almost as a larch ; they call it Cupressus 
macrocarpa, and sometimes Cupressus LamJtertiana. 
Mr. Gowen's Cypress is fit for the smallest garden, as it 
grows no higher than twice the height of Mr. Go wen 
himself, and he is not of the tallest — this is Cupressus 
Qoveniana, and Prince Albert said he planted one of it 
somewhere for a memory-plant last June. His Royal 
Higliness is CTidently 'much gratified at this maiked 
respect shown him by those for whom he plants com- 
memoration trees ; to be the first to plant a new tree in 
any country is a gi*eat deal to say, but in our country, 
where almost all the trees in the world have been got, to 
plant a new tree is a rare thing ; we all like rare Uiings, 
and, therefore, cannot do better than get them as fast 
as they come, and plant them ourselves. But I am out 
of my beat, this is not the time to plant rare trees at all ; 
it is the very best time in the whole year, however,' to 
buy them, and that is what was running in my head all 
the time. The nurserymen can grow them so much 
better than othei*s in summer, because they have all the 
conveniences at hand ; and now the growtli is over, the 
old planters go and select the best plants, and, first come 
first served, will leave the second-best plants for those 
til at are young in the fancy, and think that any time 
will do. 

Bedding Plants. — To do justice to this section, there 
should be a whole letter filled with the subject in October 
and May. As many plants of the different kinds of 
Oeraniums should be saved as one can find room for in 
winter. Here we cut the strongest of the scarlet breeds, 
such as Salmony Cherry cJieek, Pink and Scarlet nosegays, 
Punch, and Compactum, veiy close, not leaving a single 
leaf on them ; they are planted into cold pits as thick 
as they can stand, and in no more soil than will just 
cover tJie roots, sand and leaf-mould being the principal 
soil, the glass is kept off* as much as the state of the 
weather will allow ; the great point we aim at is to get 
the cut ends and other wounds diied up as perfectly as 
possible before the frost sets in very hard. In wet 
weather the ligiits are tilted front and back, the frost 
never hurts them, one clean mat is spread over the 
glass and then a thick covering of straw or fern, they 
are never watered the whole winter. About the tui'n of 
the new year the cut ends become mouldy, and young 
leaves begin to spread, at this stage they cannot be kept 
too cold, and the first fine day in February the whole 
are gone over to cut off" all the mouldy parts, and if the 
plants are much disturbed they get their first watering. 
The oldest plants of these strong growers flower best. 
Among the old greenhouse sorts for bedding, the oldest 
of Splsenii, Rouge et Noir, Quercifolium, and Mayliss 
nosegay, answer best. All the Diadematum breed are 
better young, or not more than one or two years old. 
Lady Mary Fox should never be propagated but in the 
spring ; summer cuttings of it make long leggy plants. 

D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Odds and Ends about Pits and Greenhouses. — 
" Better late than never " is an adage as consoUng to 
the procrastinator, as "a penny saved is a penny got" 
is refreshing to the niggardly parsimonist. Examined 
either in a social, moral, or economical point of view, 
it will be found that the one encourages the " delays 
that are dangerous," while the other fostei's the spirit that 
in looking alter the pence loses the pounds. As upon 
the community, as a whole, the influence of such 
maxims is more injurious than beneficial, so it is doubt- 
ful if the lovers of plants and flowers can plead an 
honourable exception. Here, for instance, is Mr. A., 



who has been collecting plants all the summer, resolving, 
and re-resolving, that before the firost comes he will 
have a structure of some sort, roofed with glass, 
fitted to receive them. The cliilly nights are constantly 
reminding him of his favourites, and happy will it be 
for them, and satisfactory to liimself afterwards, il' his 
decision should be prompt and carried into instant 
action, and even then much will depend upon good 
weather continuing the best part of two months longer. 
Procrastinate a little more, wait until the editors ot all 
the periodicals are consulted, to find yourself quite as 
much nonplussed as ever ; and then, somewhere beyond 
the eleventh hour, commence your work in earnest, and 
the following are a few of the results you will realise. 
Bricks, of course, you will want, but the best have long 
been picked from the fields, and you must be happy 
with the discarded soft ones, or those from a late kiln, 
tliat during the autumn and winter will suck in moisture 
like a sponge. Fortunate you may be in getting good 
lime made into good mortar, and the smooth, neat- 
pointed lines between your rows of bricks that delighted 
you so much at night, may, after a few houi-s frost, 
become as *' tattered and torn " as something we read of 
that came in contact with ** the cow with the cmmpled 
horn." Need I advert to sashes made of green wood, 
painted, glazed, and re-painted again, before either were 
seasoned or dried ; sticking like bii-dlime between the 
rai'tei-s at one time, and rattling loose between them at 
another; the blistering and peeling of the paint, the 
cracking and mellowing of the putty, until its adhesive 
ness is about equal to kneaded sawdust, the damping of 
plants from drip, the breaking of glass from loosening, 
or the grand finale after such a winter of anxiety, the 
addition of a heavy per centage to the original biU for 
getting things made somewhat passable to appearance. 
Then, there is Mr. B., who is no procrastinator, but has 
a sort of vague opinion that *• hothouse builders, and 
hothouse heaters (honest and honourable though they 
be), are yet no better than they ought, and require to be 
securely dealt with; cannot conceive how one man 
can adveitise wood and glass at so much per foot, and 
another man as honestly demand a third or a half more : 
surely there can be no such difference between the 
timber, and as for the glass, it can only be glass after all 
See how cheap Mr. Kivers builds his houses, though, 
perhaps, scarcely neat enough for my situation; but 
cheapness is a great thing now a-days!" So a driving 
contract is entered into, and our friend congratulates 
himself upon his wisdom, until contrasting the beautiful 
appearance and stable permanence of Mr. C.'s green- 
houses, with the warpings and crackings, the patchings 
and mendings, the peelings and paintings and puttyings, 
progressing ever and anon with his own, he begins, at 
length, to have a dim apprehension that there may be 
such a thing as " penny wise and shilling foolish." 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that these 
remarks have any particular reference to the case of 
inquiring correspondents ; of course we will not at all 
object to our friends taking home whatever they find to 
be applicable, though, upon the whole, I fear that if we 
blue-aproners are not the greatest promoters of the evil, 
we are generally the chief sufferers from it. From the 
consideration of the subject, and the inquiries made 
combined, we may draw the following deductions. 

1st. Where neatness and permanence combined are 
essential to comfort, the employment of the best mate- 
rials will, in the end, be the cheapest and the most eco- 
nomical. Between the very best and the very worst 
bricks there will only be the difference of a few shillings 
per thousand. The first will last for generations, the 
latter will be a constant annoyance. So of inferior im- 
seasoned wood. Well-dried timber is well-worth the 
trifling addition the merchant must have as interest ior 
his money and the rent of warehousing. 
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2nd. To enable the constructor to satisfy with cheap- 
ness, and, at the same time, yield a fair profit to himself 
and give satisfaction to you, work must oe done expedi- 
tiously, but its varied stages must not be hurried pell- 
moll on each other. Time must be given. For instance, 
a bricklayer will build your wall quicker with large 
joints of mortar than with small ones ; the latter wiU 
not only be the neatest, but, if well done, by far the 
most lasting, and free from damp. Putty may be made 
of the best whitening and oil, and used almost imme- 
diately ; but it will possess no adhesive powers, equal to 
that as well made and duly fcnnontea in a heap for 
several weeks Whatever coats of paint the sashes had 
before, they may be painted again whenever the surface 
of the putty is dry ; out peeling and blistering can only 
be prevented when the putty has stood long enough lo 
dry thoroughly. 

3rd. AVhenever, for a sufficient reason to yourself, 
quality and quantity came into conflict, decide upon the 
former ; for mstance, light raflers, and their sash-bars of 
the best timber, will be more satisfactory than much 
larger ones of inferior unseasoned wood. I have already 
mentioned somewhere, that by using wooden ventilatoi-s, 
and having the sasli-bars strong, and fifteen or eighteen 
inches apart, rafters, and consequently the cost of form- 
ing them, might be dispensed with altogether. The 
same of bricks : for most purposes a low wall of four- 
inch work, of the best material, well laid in good mortar 
mixed with sifted coal-ashes, and, better still, the upper 
layers placed in cement, with or without nine-inch piers 
every nine feet, will be more satisfactory than a nine- 
inch wall of soft porous bricks. In building pits, the 
upper part need never be more than one course thick at 
the top, where means of heating the interior exist. 

4th. " How deep shall I sink my pits in the ground?" 
Tliis will depend on what you want them for. If great 
warmth is needed, and by drainage and rendering the 
ground for a yard or so round the pit waterproof, damp, 
when not wanted, is excluded, you may go from one to 
several feet down, as the deeper you go the less heat 
will be taken off by the sides of the pit by winds and 
radiation, and the easier will the glass be protected if 
you think necessary. Where the object is merely to 
protect from frost and damp in winter, I would have the 
Jioor of the pit above the surface of the ground, and that 
floor well grouted with lime and gravel to prevent the 
damp rising. In such raised pits, hollow walls, as econo- 
mising heat and preventive of damp, are of great im- 
portance, especially in places where it would be unde- 
sirable to have any sort of litter against them in winter. 
A hollow nine-inch wall will require only a few more 
bricks than a solid four-Inch wall, and a hollow fourteen- 
inch wall, only a few more than a solid nine-inch. Any 
bricklayer will show you, in a few minutes, how it is done, 
better than I could do with pages of letter-press. I have 
had a fourteen-inch hollow wall, and for coolness in 
summer and warmth in winter, and ft-eedom from damp 
at all times, it is invaluable. Confined air is one of the 
best non-conductors of caloric. 

5th. Expense. — This is a matter that almost every 
correspondent inquires about, and it is one that I must 
leave almost unanswered ; first, because I have had but 
little to do in the contracting line, and that little, con- 
trasted with others, satisfies mo that, to have work 
satisfactorily done, you must give a fair price, and apj)ly 
to tradesmen who have a character to sustain ; and, 
secondly, because expense is so much regulated by local 
circumstances. For instance, the best bricks may now 
be got for about thirty shillings per thousand; but if 
these are to be driven or conveyed ten or twenty miles, 
a considerable per centage must necessarily be added, 
which the purchaser is apt to forget. The same with 
respect to timber : sashes may be had, well-made, glazed, 
and complete, from 7d. to 12d. per square foot, accord- 



ing to l^e size of l^e timber and the quality of the glass 
used, though from 8d. to lOd. might be deemed an 
average sum. But if you employed a carpenter or an 
architect in the countiy to maxe them by hand, he could 
not do it so cheaply as where the wood was cut by 
machinery ; but then, even here, you would gain some- 
thing in saving the carriage from great distances. In 
these days of the division of labour, and where carriage 
is at all commodious, the most economical plan is to 
employ those who follow plant-house building as a 
regular trade. I have been speaking of houses glazed 
with good 10 or sheet-glass. Where small, inferior glass 
is used it would be cheaper, but not so much as to 
counterbalance for the unseemly appearance, as what is 
gained in the cheapness of the material is mostly lost in 
the extra expense for glazing, dsc. By calculating the 
number of square feet of glass, you can thus approach 
the expense it should cost. Then, again, as to heating, 
one shilling is about the current price for a running 
foot of four-inch cast metal pipe ; but if you have many 
elbows, that must be an extra, and so will be fixing 
and the cairiage ; the latter, if far from a railway or 
canal, will be heavy. Where there is no danger from 
being trampled on, &c., galvanised iron pipes would be 
cheaper and lighter, and, thougli not tried, I think they 
would answer, merely soldered together ; and for green- 
houses, where a brisk, quick heat is oftener wanted than 
a stationary one, they would be accommodating, as the 
very thickness of the metal pipe that enables it to keep 
heat long, causes it to give off heat more slowly. For a 
greenhouse, the most of which was glass, a foot of pipe 
would be required for six square feet of glass ; but for 
this, and many other matters connected with tliis subject, 
see articles in March and elsewhere. Since that time 
our advertising columns have supplied a desideratum 
that was then felt, namely, a cheap boiler for small 
houses. By turning back to August 81, it will be seen 
that Messrs. Burbage and Healy supply boilers from 
10 in., that will warm 50 feet of 4-inch pipe at ^l 1 5s., 
u]) to those that will heat the largest stnicture. If any 
thing could be desired, it would be one capable of heat- 
ing houses of half the size ; but as it is, I have no doubt 
that the boiler will now be substituted in many places 
where flues were seriously thought about. For a con- 
stant heat, these are still not to he sneered at ; but for 
sudden heats, to meet sudden frosts in cool greenhouses, 
they are far inferior to the pipe with hot water. Finally, 
whatever is resolved upon, let all be clearly settled, and 
a fair estimate given, beforehand, guarding against 
everything in the shape of extras, than the j>aying 
for which, I know nothing more disagreeable and 
disheartening. 

I find 1 must, to meet inquiries, crave a little more 
space. " Eidge and furrow roofs, and span-roofs — which 
are best ? " Both are best according to circumstances ; 
but in the contemplated width of thirty-four feet, with 
any thing like architectural oraament at the sides, tlio 
ridge and fniTow would be the neatest; or you might 
have a double-hipped roof, with a gutter in the centre. 

Propagating House, fifteen feet long, twelve feet wide, 
seven feet high at the back, and six in front, " what will 
he the first expense ? " This you must calculate from 
the above. " Wliat sized boiler? " This must be regu- 
lated by what you want to do with it. Are you to have 
I'ermenting matter for bottom-heat, and pipes for top- 
heat, or are you to have a tank for the first, or pipes siu*- 
rounded with open material, such as brick rubbish ? Wo 
do not clearly see through the plan, but, as far as we do, 
we cannot say much in its favour: The sashes are more 
than the full length, and that would be unhandy, unless 
you have ventilators in the front and back wall ; and 
there is nothing shown of the internal arrangement; 
besides which, the slope of only one inch to a foot, from 
the back wall to the front, would, in the cold mornings 
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of Rpring and antumn, keep your enttangs under a 
' shower-b^th. I would build both my walls from three 
to four-and-a-half feet in height ; on these I would fix a 
ridge and furrow roof, the apex of which should Ikj from 
seven to eight feet from the bottom of the pit; sunk or 
otherwise, beneath that apex, 1 should have my entrance 
' door, and a path nearly three feet wide ; on each side I 
J would have a pit supplied with fermenting matter, and 



, a pii»c round the wfidls to dry up damp ; but, better still, 
I r would prefer two tanks, one on each side, with power 
I to heat one, or both, at pleasure, made of iron, brick 
I and cement, or wood covered with slate, and sand for 

plunging. 
1 Ctteumber and Melon Pit. — ^To this we have similar 
objections ; as a low pit, the breadth is too great to be 
manageable, and the slope would only suit summer 
work. As it is to be ou the end of the propagating- 
bouse, you might build them both similar, though it 
would not be so convenient for the purposes of the 
latter. I lave a short-hipped roof, with a path under it 
along the back, pipes along the front for top-heat, with 
or without a small path to get round there, too, at times; 
a bed in the centre heated by pipes or tanks, and the 
melons and cucumbers trainea 15 inches from the glass. 
If onoe you tluis grew them, and attended so easily to 
their wants, you would never place them in a low pit, 
unless from necessity. Althougli your propagating-house 
would not be so handy as by the first mode, you would 
have the plea.sure of looking at the whole concern in one 
range, and this is tlie way I follow it out. Sink it as 
you proi>o3e, '.l\ feet below the ground level, raise the 
front wall ti foot above this, and the back wall \ feet, 
which will have a passage along the front )l fet;t wide, 
though a dwarf must stoop to walk in it, and a path of 
8 feet along the back ; over this have a shorMiipped 
roof of :U feet, joining the front sashes at an apex of 
7 or 7 J f<H)t from the floor. This will give you a bed 
in both houHCs of 7 feet in width, which may be slightly 
slo^wd to n^semble Uie roof, though for many purjmses 
I would prefer it level, and not more than .1 feet above 
the hnse line. The hip))ed roof at the back might l>e 
opa4(ue, if you found out anything much ehpai>er and 
more durable than glass. H. Fish. 



IIOTIIOUSR DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC STOVK J»LANTS. 

SipnocAMPVLUs. — A genus of soflwooded stove plants, 
of a sage-liice appearance in foliage, and, in most in- 
stancies, of a Oesneni-like flower. Many of them are 
very beautiful when in bloom, and the following selected 
list are worthy of general cultivation, wherever there is 
space and convenience to grow them. 

8. hioohr (Two-coloured S.) ; S. America. A free- 
flowering handsome plant, with egg-shaped, tooth-etlged 
leaves, and re<l and yellow flowers. J>s. TkI. 

S. mccinem (Searfct 8.) ; S. America. This is a fine 
j showy 8]HM;ies, when well-grown. The flowers are nearly 
' two inches long, and much inflat<Ml, and of a glowing, 
■ crimson-scarlet colour. The leaves are broad, o^^- 
I shaped, and deeply -toothed. It flowers abundantly 
! through the greater part of the summer. Very de- 
sirable. 2s. 6d. 

N. gUinflnlosm (Gland-bearing S.) ; New Grenada. A 
very useful plant, flowering through the autumn and 
part of winter. Kine, sea-green, large foliage, with 
flowers tube-shaped, two-and-a-half inches long, and of 
a beautiful ligh^pur]>le colour. Very jwculiar and de- 
sirable. ;^s. (id. 

8. fnanettiafoliu^ (Manettia-lcaved S.) ; Brazil. This 
forms the neatest plant of the whole genus. As soon 
as it is rooted from the cutting, the top should be nipped 



off; and when the branobes, in consequenoe, hare 
pushed two inohes, stop them also, and tie them out, to 
allow more central shoots to grow up. Tliia practice 
continued till the plant is a foot or more high, and as 
much through, will render it a neat, dense bush, cover- 
ing the pot entirely. The leaves are bright ereen ; the 
flowers orange-red, with yellow tip, produced freely at 
the ends of the shoots. A neat, desirable epecies. Ss. (kl. 

8. mlerostoma (Small-tiiroated 8.) var. rubra (Dark- 
red-flowered variety) ; Mew Grenada. The species and 
variety are botli very handsome, free-flowering plants. 
The flowers are more tubular than any other species, 
and the opening, or throat, almost closed, hence its spe- 
cific name. Tlie blooms are produced in dusters, at the 
end of each shoot. If there is any difference in point of 
merit, perhaps the dark-coloured variety has the advan- 
tage. JBoth are worthy of cultivation. 2s. ftd. 

Mr. Louis Van Houtte has published, in his " Flora," 
several more species of Siphocampylus from New Gre- 
nada, which, from the plates, or figures, appear to be 
desirable ; but as the beauty of a plant depends so much 
upon its habit, we do not venture to recommend them 
to our readers till we have seen more of them. One 
species that he recommends strongly, 8. orhynyanttM, we 
grow, but it has reached tite height of three feet, and 
has not as yet shown any disposition to flower, though 
we have ke])t it in various situations, in the stove, in 
the greenhouse, and in tlie open ground. When it does 
flower, we will report its merits as a flowering plant ; 
merits we have not yet discovered, except through 
Mr. H.'fl plate. 

Culture. — 8oil. — This is the first thing to provide 
aller any cultivator has obtained an addition to his 
family of plants. Tlie genus Siphocampylus is not very 
fastidious in respect to soil. The ordinary com]K)st of 
])eat, loam, and leaf-mould, with a due proportion of 
sand, will suit every species, except, perhaps, 8. manettitt- 
foliits, which we judge requires more peat, and a more 
liberal addition of silver sand. 

Pnfpagntion. — By Cnttintjs. — Seeds are rarely pro- 
duced, but that is of little consequence, as the whole 
genus strike root from cuttings as easy as willows 
'riie best cuttings are made of the yoimg top-shoots, not 
too gross or sap]>y. Make the cuttings by taking ofl* 
the lower leaves, leaving only two or tliree at the top. 
Cut the shoots or cuttings even al the bottom, and put 
them in round tlie edge of O-inch pots filled with the 
compost, and a thin layer of silver sand at the top. 
Water gently to settle the sand close to the cuttings, and 
place them in a gentle hotbed, or under a hand-glass in 
a propagating house upon a heated bed of ashes or sand. 
8haile from the briglit sun till they strike root. This 
they do quickly, and as soon as that is i)erceived pot off 
imme<liately into 8-inch pots, replace them in the frame 
or under the hand-light, and shade again till fresh roots 
are formed and the plants fairly established. Then 
gradually inure them to bear full exposure to sun and 
air in the stove. 

8wMiier Culture. — With stove plants this season may 
be fairly assumed to commence about the middle of 
March. At this time we will 8Up{>ose the plants to be 
nice, small, bushy ones, with their jKJts pretty well filled 
with roote. Let as much compost as may be required, 
or a little more, be placed in a warm shed to bring it to 
a temperature nearly similar to that in which they are 
growing. Have also in readiness the necessary quan- 
tity of drainage material, and the proper number of the 
right-sized clean pots. All these being in the proper 
state for using, bring the plants into the potting-shed, 
drain the pots well, and re-pot the plants, giving them a 
rather liberal shift, about three-quarters- of-an-inch be- 
tween the old ball and the sides of the new pot. This 
is a proper time to nip off the tops to cause them to 
branch out, and so form bushy plants. Treat them 
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afterwards iu the same way as is mentioned above for 
8. manettiafolius. The Siphocampylus bicolor and S. 
microstoma are rather rambling growers, and will require 
training to a circle of sticks, tied together at the top to 
form a pyramidal trellis, or they may be trained to a 
globular trellis, leaving as many points of shoots outside 
as possible, to produce the flowers upon. 

Water. — This must be supplied in suflScient quan- 
tity to keep the plants healthy and growing, but be 
careful, too much will cause the young roots to perish, 
and then good-by to the plants. They will become 
sickly, turn yellow, and be a prey and a nest for the 
red spider. Whenever a plant becomes diseased in 
such a way, the best remedy is to take off one or two 
most healthy cuttings, and then throw the plant or 
plants to the dunghill. As soon as the bloom is over, 
the plants should be cut in severely, be kept rather diy j 
till fresh shoots ai'e produced, and then turn them out of ] 
the pots, reduce the ball and roots considerably, pot 
them into pots half the size, and keep tliem close in a j 
frame or shady part of the stove till they re-establish 
themselves. The second year they will make much 
stronger and finer blooming plants, and will, of couree, 
be more attractive in consequence. After the second 
year tliey should be thrown away, and younger ones 
brought on to succeed tbem. 1. Appleby. 

(To be continued. J 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 
THE TDLiP — (continued from page 372, of the last volume). 

In our last paper on the culture of this noble flower, 
we described pretty fully the formation, draining, and 
comi)ost for the bed. The next point to consider, is the 
shelter necessary for the flower before and when in 
bloom. This may be divided into two hesids:— first, 
where the collection is small, and the means small 
too ; second, where the collection is large, and the means 
ample. Tlie first is, perhaps, the one that a new be- 
ginner would adopt, and consists merely of hoops, 
either of wood or iron, with canvas covers or mats to be 
thrown over the hoops, which should be high enough to 
keep the covering clear of the flowers. This covering 
should be applied not only when the plants are in bloom, 
but also to shelter them from the late frosts that some- 
times come after the plants make their appearance ; as 
well as the cutting winds that often visit us in this 
country during the early months of the year. This 
shelter, however, must not be used except when abso- 
lutely necessary. Too much shelter only coddles the 
plants, and makes them so tender that a too sudden ex- 
posure, or the least neglect in applying the covering, 
would be equally as injurious as no shelter at all ; there- 
fore, on all favourable occasions remove the coverings 
entirely, and let them have the benefit of fine weather and 
gentle rains. Do not, however, imagine for a moment 
that because shelter may be earned to excess, and thence 
become injurious, that it is unnecessary. Far from it — 
a top-coat is useful and necessary to the traveller in 
severe wet and cold weather, but who would be so foolish 
as to wear it in warm congenial sunshine ? Apply the 
covering when needful, and then only, and your plants 
will be grateful for it. We do not forget our good friend 
Mr. Errington's principle of retardation applied to the 
tender buds of the peach, and we claim a little credit for 
the same idea applied to florists' flowers, which we re- 
commended last season to be used to the tulip. If the 
spring is unusually forward and warm, so as to bring 
their flowers on too early, and thereby endanger the 
perfect production of fine ones, by all means retard 
them, by putting on the covers only on the side exposed 
to the premature heat of the sun. The sheltering 
then amounts to this : not only to protect from severe 
A'ost, but also from too much premature heat. 



2nd. A shelter, where the collection is large, and the 
means ample. — This kind of protection is a more for- 
midable affair, and, at first, implies a considerable out- 
lay. To see it on a grand scale, and in perfection, visit 
the establishment of Mr. Henry Groom, at Clapham 
Rise, near London ; but as every one of our readers may 
not have the opportunity of doing so, especially now 
that the gi*and inducement to visit the metropolis, to 
see that and all the other great sights, as well as 
the Great Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, is over, 
we shall endeavour to describe the way in which a 
complete shelter on a grand scale can be given to 
a flower really worthy of such an outlay, when the 
passion to cultivate it is strong, and the expense no 
object to grow it to perfection, so as really to see and 
enjoy its splendour. First, then, fix upon a situation 
for the site of the beds ; let it be open, but shel- 
tered from the points of the compass from which the 
cold blasts come ; drain it effectually, and prepare the 
beds as described on a former occasion, first staking out 
the size supposed to be necessary. The most conve- 
nient width of each bed would be five feet. This will 
hold five rows, nine inches apart A walk between 
them may be either three or four feet ; the latter will 
allow more room for the operator and the spectator. 
Three feet beyond each bed, on the outer sides, place a 
row of pillars, four-and-a-half inches square, to support 
the shelter; each pillar may either be let into the 
ground, and well rammed, or be inserted into an iron or 
stone socket. These pillars should stand above the 
surface at least five feet, and at a distance of five feet 
fi'om each other. On the top of each pillar a rafter 
should be placed, to meet a con-esponding rafter in the 
centre of the space just over the centre of the walk. 
Each rafter, at the junction, must be firmly fastened to 
a longitudinal piece of wood running the whole length 
of the beds; the length of the beds depending, of course, 
upon the number of roots, or size of the collection. 
There will then be required two rollers of wood, of the 
length of the stinicture. On each of these nail a sheet 
of canvass of sufficient width to drop down on each side 
nearly to the ground. On the top, at the centre, fix a 
pair of weather boards, projecting high enough to allow 
the roller and canvass to go under them, one on each 
side. This will preserve the canvass from rotting, and 
so enable it to be used for several years. Such is our 
brief description of a shelter for this prince of flowers, 
and when once put up, it will last, with occasional fresh 
coverings of canvass, for half a man's life-time, and 
might be used for other purposes (carnation pots, when 
in bloom, for instance), after the tiUips are taken up in 
June. We hope our readei*s will understand the de- 
scription, and be able to put up, with the aid of a 
country carpenter, such a stnicture. In one of the 
early numbers of The Cottage Gardener we desciibed 
a carnation stage and shelter; if any persons are desirous, 
and intend to put up a tulip shade, we would recom- 
mend them, in addition to what we have stated here, to 
turn to and consult that article. This shade for the 
tulip is not only comfortable, and protecting, and pro- 
longing to the tulip, but is a great comfort to the visitors 
also. Often in May we have bright sunshine, and it is 
a positive and agreeable luxury to step into a space 
sheltered from the burning rays, and there enjoy the 
refreshing coolness, as well as being pleased with the 
beauties of Flora displayed before us, and seeming as 
happy as ourselves in their sheltered position. The 
season and mode of planting must form anotlier essay. 

T. Appleby. 

THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

Celery. — The long continued dry weather in August 
and September, has, in many cases, retarded tlie growth 
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of this vegetable, where not assisted by copious water- i just around the plant be tei'y fine, or slugs will find a 
ings from the manure tank ; so that a considerable hiding place in such a manner as to escape the liming 
autinnn gi'owth may be expected when moister weather you may give the plants afterwards ; where they are 
does set in, before which, however, take the opportunity planted on a border, having a box-edging by the walk- 
to earth it up carefully, and continue to do so at favour- side, run a train of lime or soot along the inner side of it, 
able intervals hereafter, as the system of allowing celery which will form a sort of barrier over which the slugs are 
to become large before earthing at all is not a safe one not likely to sally in their attack on the newly-planted 
at an advanced period. vegetable. As slugs are very apt to lodge in box-edgings, 

Cabbages sown in August may be now pricked out on this remedy, or rather protection, may be applied to 

some well-prepared bed ; the object of this is to obtain other crops as well as Endive. J. R. 

a more sturdy growtli in those not wanted till spring, 

instead of the crooked long-legged plants they would [Owing to a mistake, Mr. Barnes, who will write in other 
have been had they remained ou the seed-bed; in so departments of oar journal in future, has sent us his 
doing, do not forget a fair proportion of the Red : those customary contribution, and wo insert it, because it con- 
planted out for Spring Coleworts, some time ago, will be ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ j^^^ Henceforth the Kitchen 
benehted by the ground being stmed in dry weather. ., , .,, , iijj*TT»i.-vj j 

Lettuoe; may also be plaited out on a south border; ^"-^^^^ ^" ^« «°°*^^^d *° J- ^•' ^^^ ^ ^^^^ K^«"«' ^ 

we prefer planting them in beds of about three feet and- ^^ Enghsh nobleman, and whose name m due tune wiU 

a-half wide, to be hooped over, and at this width an appear. — Ed. C. G.] 

ordinary garden mat will cover them when laid length- Artichokes should be attended to forthwith, and the 

ways ou, which in very severe weather, in winter, it will earth's surface well scarified about them aud loosened 

be necessary to do. up pretty roughly ; and when rain prevails, or on a dewy, 

Artichokes, having commenced bearing early this mild morning, dredge the earth's surface with air-slaked 

season, have ceased, and, in a measure, ripened propor- , new lime, in order to extirpate tlie slug family, wliich 

tionately soon ; clear all seed stalks from them not bear- are often numerous in such localities, 

ing usefiil heads, but allow the decaying leaves to re Asparagus. — Do not hurry in cutting it down till the 

main, as we consider them the best aud most natural i stalks are quite ripe, then choose a fine day, and tie 

covering for this half-hardy vegetable. I them up into small bundles for thatching or protecting 

Carrots may now be taken up and stored away in dry purposes, 

coal ashes, which we prefer to sand, as being less likely Cauliflowers. — Provide a slight warmth inside of a 

to encourage decay ; they also keep pretty well thrown pit or frame, or sow in pans, in a gentle heat. Wherever 

loosely on some open shelf, raised a little from tlie floor, sown, the earth's surface should be close to the glass ; 



the current of air passing through and below them tend 
ing to their preservation ; this, of course, relates to cellars 
and similar damp places under ground ; in more dry or 
airy situations they would shrivel under such treatment, 
but the plan of close packing them i^ wet sand (or which 
is likely soon to become wet) is bad» the vital powers of 
the root not being sufficiently sti'ong to preserve it from 



and as soon as the plants make their appearance, take the 
lights entirely oft' by day, and tilt the lights back and 
front of a night, in order to maintain a healtliy sturdi- 
ncss ; prick off the plants as soon as they can be at all 
handled, and keep the earth's surface pretty closely and 
liberally stirred amongst them. If mildew should appear 
about them, dredge them with sulphur and chaned dust. 



the decaying influence of such a position ; much, doubt- j Leeks that are forward should have a httle loose earth 

less, depends on the ground they have been grown in, and j placed amongst them. 

other circumstances. Parsnips and Beet are bettor in Mushroom-beds in bearing, take care the surface soil, 

the ground yet awhile, they being less injured by worms or casing, does not get bound and bai'd with drought; 

and other casualties than Carrots. modify it by the a])plicatiou of slight sprinklings of tepid 

Potatoes that are yet in the ground must be now water, with occasionally a little clear manure-water added, 
taken up and stored away, not too thickly, in some cool, which has been brewed from the dung of the cow, 
airy place, having first examined and picked out all horse, sheep, or deer. If the Mushroom-beds are out- 
diseased, or doubtful ones; look over those previously of-doors, they should be covered with mulch in ratlier a 
taken up, as it often happens that the disease is most damp state, or be made so by the application of shght 
fatal just immediately after taking up. sprinklings of water. If Mushrooms are cultivated in a 

Mushrooms — Prepare dung and other materials for shed, or house, or cellar, humidity may be maintained 

bods : the fresh droppings from the stables that have by occasionally sprinkling the floors and syringing the 

never been heated is tlie best, and when you get it, be walls with tepid water. This is the best season for 

careful to turn it often to sweeten ; if allowed to heat in making winter-bearing beds, which should be made 

such a manner as to look white and mouldy when ' more substantial than the summer beds ; nothing is 

worked amongst (what gardeners call burnt), its utility better than good fi'esh stable-dung, with enough of good 

for musliroom-beds is much impaired. holding loam added to it to modify the heat into a very 

Take advantage of moist, showery weather to plant out moderate milk-like warmth. If the materials are allowed 

Batavian, and a little WTilte curled Endive; the latter to heat strongly, and get what gardeners term bumod, 

can only be expected to stand if the winter be a mild dry, and fusty, the best aud the most essential properties 

one; the former, being more hardy, may be planted in of the dung for Mushroom culture are destroyed, 

greater quantities; be careful, in planting, that the earth James Barnes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



FIG OllCHARDS IX SUSSEX. 

I lately visited Tarring in the hopc^ of ascertaining to problem, yet it is possible that a short account of so remark- 
what pecuUarity of soil, situation, and mode of cultm*e it able a spot may interest some of yom' readers, 
owes its extraordinary success in fig-cultivation. Though The village is situated about a milo-and-a-half from 
the result of the examination was so far unsatisfactory, that Worthing, and about the same distance from the sea. The 
it has not enabled mo to give a direct solution of the | country immediately around it is a dead flat. Towards the 
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north, indeed, there are hills, bat too fat off, and too broken 
in tlieir oatJine to aiibrd ^ther reflected heat, or much 
shelter from the ¥rind. Hence, it would seem that most 
situations on the southern and south-western coasts possess 
at least equal advantages in winter; while in summer, many 
inland places, out of the reach of the sea-haze, are, in aU 
probability, hotter. 

As to soil; the gardeners al both ends of the village 
stated that it was haz^ loam, and that at ordinary depths 
nothing else was to be lomuL Not satisfied with this, I 
went and examined the banks of a watereourse close by, 
and found that the surface was a fine light powder gradually 
becoming more loamy and adhesive below, with a large and 
increasing admixture of small flints and chalk. The avail- 
able soil scarcely exceeded twenty inches. 

Though standard fig-trees are common at Tarring, there 
is but one regular fig-orchard. Here the treeH, about five 
hundred in number, form aveniiOB, meeting overhead. The 
whole is enclosed by a wall, and the proprietor, Mr. H. 
Betting, informed me that all parts of it, and all aspects are 
etiuolly productive. Several sorts are cultivated, and are 
approve^l of in the following order: — ^Brown Turkey, Purple 
Fig, Bi-unswick (here called Madagascar), Green Ischia, 
Black Iscliia. The two former sorts have of late been 
classed in catalogues as synonymous, but they are certainly 
distinct The extremities of the first are pendulous, of the 
second erect. The fruit of the Brown Turkey is greenLsh- 
browu, and of a globular shape, rather suddenly passing 
into a long stalk. The other is purplish, or rather violet- 
brown in colour, and elongating more gradually. Internally 
its flesh is paler, and its flavour somewhat inferior. 

No protection against cold is atforded either in winter or 
spring. Nor are the trees ever watered. It must, however, 
be remembered that the dense shaile of the trees themselves 
cliecks evaporation, and the humidity of the marine atmos- 
phere suppUes the leaves with nourishment Manure both 
sohd and liquid is used, not at any particular period, but 
when it comes readiest to hand. 

rnming is confined to thinning out the branches when 
they become too long and bare ; no suckers are allowed to 
grow. The embryo fruit of the second crop is never 
removed, and Mr. Botting informs me that when it falls ofi" 
in spring, another embryo is often found in the same axil, 
and this swells oif and ripens. The trees begin to bear well 
when about seven years old. One has numbered several 
centuries. The wood is generally sliort jointed and fruitful, 
and the average height of the trees about ten or twelve feet 
The fruit is protected from birds by bags, at least, as far as 
the bags will last. The gathering is from tlio end of August 
to tlio middle of October, and the quality most excellent. 
Prices — largest size. Is. Od. a dozen ; smaller, Is. 

From the above accounts some hints may be derived for 
the successful culture of the fig, but I am not aware that 
anything has been eUcitod which differs from the practice 
recommended all along in The Cottage Gardener, and 
also in a short, but compi*eheiisive article, which appeared in 
the Gardeners' Chronicle, under date l^th of April, 1844. 
A substratum of chalk rubbish with a shallow border (I find 
fifteen inches ample), of a somewhat holding, and not toi> 
rich soil, soeras to be the first requisite. Pinching the 
bhoots, though unknown at Tarring, where the greater part 
of the ti'ees are tamed by age, and space is no object, will 
always be found necessary where the tree is wall-trained, 
and where, for the convenience of winter protection, tlie 
branches must be kept witliin stated bounds. Near Paris it 
is usual to bend down tlie boughs in autumn, and to cover 
Ihem with about six inches of earth. This is removed at 
the end of February ; weak shoots are then cut out, the 
terminal buds of the stronger shoots taken away, and hall" 
tlie wood buds, as they push, rubbed off". 

Those who desire to prolong the succession of fruit, can 
easily obtain an early crop, by keeping a few small trees in 
pots in a cold pit. Thus treated, they ripened with nie this 
year the first week in August. — G. SrARKEs, BronUey, Kent, 



NEW PL.VN OF BEE-KEEPING.— No. 2. 

For the benefit of the cottage apiarian I will, as briefly 
as possible, explain th« outline and peculiarity of my new 
system of managing bees, as advocated in the earlier 



chapters of The English Bee-keeper. It consists, as I have 
there stated, in four principal points, which if not severally, 
are collectively at least, and as a system^ I behove entirely 
new. They are these : fini, the perpetual maintenance of a 
youthful and vigorous race of queen-bees; secotuily^ the 
entire suppression of all after-swarming, or casting, as it is 
called ; thirdly, the plunder every year of the first or prime 
swarms, instead of keeping them, as under the present 
system, for winter stock ; and, lastly, the preservation of the 
same stocks for swarming purposes, almost exclusively, from 
year to year. The two last points are the more peculiarly 
Hew features of my system. 

Now the way in which all these points are effected I 
proceed to explain. In the first place, it will be proper to 
have at starting one [or more vigorously workuig stocks in 
large and strongly-built hives; — no matter what the shape 
or material, if only sun, cold, and rain be efl'ectually kept 
out. My own hives are made of good straw in rather 
thicker bands than usual, well put together; they have a flat 
wooden top witli one or more holes in it, and are worked on 
a stout wooden hoop at bottom. I prefer the shape of Mr. 
Gelding's Grecian liive (but rather more decidedly wider at 
top than at bottom) ; make ilsc of bars, and paint my hives 
well every year, as I inti'ud tliem to last many seasons. 
Every hive has also a suitable bottom- board distinct from 
the pedestal, with eye-screws fastened in it for facihty in 
weighing ; each hive is also surmounted by a large milk-pan, 
which in its turn is covered by me with a neat and thick 
hackle worked on a hoop. The dimensions of those hives 
are fifteen inches in diameter, by eight or nine inches in 
height, all inside measiure. 

Let us suppose that a strong swarm^ of the pi'cci'ding 
summt^'r is chosen for experiment, which has well survived 
its first winter, and shews signs of early and vigorous 
breeding. To insure success it is desirable that the queen 
should be still in her prime, the more so if the swarm 
which issues from it is to be reserved for future stock. In 
this case let it be put into a hive of tbe dimensions just 
given ; but any large hive will do. This stock so formed I 
recommend never to be plundered, save at the end of six or 
eight years, when the comb wants renovating; what may 
thou be done, is to drive or fumigate the bees when autumn 
comes, cut out the combs, cleanse and purify the hive, and 
lay it aside for futm-e use : this treatment may he adopted 
tiU the hive falls to pieces from age. The xtreserved bees 
may be joined to some neighbouring hive, ajler the queen has 
been destroyed. The common practice among cottagers at 
the present day, is to take these hives, keeping in their 
stead the first swarms of the yeai*. This practice has 
originated wholly in mistake ; the prevaihng notion being 
that prime swai'ms in general tlirivo bettor than the parent 
stocks would do. On the contrary', provided the stoi-ks be 
not too old, my experience leads me to a quite different 
conclusion. And the reason is clear, for first swarms 
(jrneraUy have old queens, while the parent hives, if they 
have swarmed, always have young ones. It is evident, 
therefore, that a systematic reservation of the swarms, and 
a destruction of Uie old hives at the same time, has a 
tendency to ruin the prosptTity of eveiy apiary managed 
according to this plan. But to return; supposing tlie 
swarm of which I have been speukuig is not needed as 
a permanent stock, instead of hiving it in a large hive, I 
woidd advise its being put into a much smaller one, — say 
twelve inches in diameter, by nine inches high. Mr. Pa^ne'.s 
hive, both in si/e and construction, would be about the 
thing. It will, however, have to be surmounted by another 
hive, of similar dimensions, a few days after its establish- 
ment; if it have a bit of comb in it so much the better. 
Tlie object of this double hive is to ensure the collection of 
a purer honey in the supvr than would be stored in a single 
hive of large size, to every port of which tlio queen would 
have access for breeding.! 

Now, 1 advise that the new swarm (whether in a single or 
double liive) be i)Ut upon Uw. same stand, and in the identical 
position, which the parent liive had previously occupied ; 
the latter will then be removed to some other place. By 

* I should pr^er, for this purpose, a two-year-old stock, which sent 
forth a swarm the previous summer, if strong and healthy, becauae it 
will be sure to have a young queen. 

t Of course, where only one Uve is used, it should be proportionably 
Urge. 
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adopting this treatment, the popolUiou of Uie n<nr kvuid pu^ oat vl(onHul>, uke biw ntuoti, ud throw off tht diBM ia ■ 

will, in • few (laj-s, bo unuingly incTMsail, because aU the w^tliantiaM. ,, d_.__i_. -n. k ■. 

beos in the old bive (with few ei«ptionB) win Hock to it, j^-SiU" i"S5 ." tlS «t ii^^ii.S!TE^;i^J^ 

M many, at least, as liava been abroad will, on tLui TStUTS know of to look vdl uadu Dm ■hwlc dT Dsh. Uoi^t u the n^tlwt 

ItomB FroDi their first axpedilion into the fiuldo, after the (itaaiiuakriuUtii OraaidmriMia Uh tliifd bat. Bu b<U« Iku 

i.«no of the ««ann, natnniM, to th«ir old and weU-known Si^^"SSi^^l?i£:^ l««i™m.b..iu^,«»l,«U 

Incahty. Thus a double adTautago will be tho reaiilt ; ^at, Liuum uciliiih (A SklKWlirl.— Wa ilo ant kuw jgui plwit bf 

as id roaBonable to expect from tha increased popTilaHnn, tbil iuomi from yota «cDoant wa tluokit U a faaifh one, and ika tittle 

there wUl bo a Ijrgar qa«.tity of honey oolleoted than ^i„':^ilSr."^^r.taSSorttS:;r5S<2rS^ 

aiual, and, ucondls, the ibboo of second swarms or casU ^Ma, and 1b ii «> ti, mi is tfie Viatn, and nut 4^ pUat th^Td 

(which, in this counti;, are of little value,') will, in mosi ont^f-doan, aDifyauvillpnibiUT>iii:fl<iw«i,>adLcuaDORaliadtil. 

casea, be proventol. Fanci DtHLiju IKutimi).— Thar an liable to lun to aelb, « one 

wh.n tb. ,.«o„ ^ ,i„d„ •m™^ imurf oi uu., „ £s?iS ~;r2Rjs,"kS.'isisjt,-ira'i;r^ 

the caiti and oU JUmt, as is the present MUtom, I adtiic noibipbuit tba old iwt*, bat In IweUai is the quins, and get v' 

that the prime swinru beoome the Bpinl of the bee-master, xoi^ ^f"^ cMtinc*. Itr. Bvno^ gf Htuvniuiet, ahmiuiu hi* ajatem. 

U; as soon as he ha» bronght his apiary to ils fuU oom- ^"IJSi'JJrujStTSSS'te^ilKli^t^I-SiriElXr'S 

plement of hives. Tbey are those swarms, be it observed, planta them te^ wide apatt— flte fut, aad munin loiiu cL^a-^neiy 

which ccmtain the purest honey, am) they are always thu ulantu ■ perfect ipcdmei all nnindi the kritc ocver toucha them. 

heaviest. At tlie game lime, tho old slocks wiH (if no second ^'j"',^^^'' and diumh he twp^to ^^"^ t™ u aoon uihe Snt 

swarm isaao rrom them) become ™ry heavy during the ^ppg.imjt^'S.bKiQut'iau.Ter thrpl^i, "^ liLSiici^UiV t^ 

Bommer, anil be in magoiileent order agunst the winter ; eyci an nibbid ott, when the ihogCi giuw eIdk. but thu Ii aeldgm the 

moreover, I may repeat, they will, if they have thrown u ™ *'th himj ail weak flower-budt he deatroja aa aooa u he aeea 

swarm at all, of noceasily havo young queens. The bt^es ol a"i.K„«,„. {J^«l.-Wh.t i, ,«d u.uan, about March being th» 

the plundered xwHrms may bu saved with advantage, and beu time to plut bai.algiiigB, ia only faundcd on the cuitanury practice 

tmitcd to thi' slock from whieb Ihey issued orijjinallj, or to ofdn™ngg»rJcn>iiiihi!»pring. October ii a better time, and Novem- 

auy othernciKhbouring hive, after KiUing rid of tbeirqueens. ^,.> '™, 'l"" ^ MaicMor planting dwarf b«i, ™ii it ia n« 

rriL- ^i. ] - ., ^ . ^ r ' L tasluonable to du n- But boi-edEFinn nuT aafelv be planted BUT Month 

1 his, lit a few words, is the system of managing bees, „ ,„^ -^ ^bc wh^jle ;ear. We pbnied manj ;ud> of it at thV end o* 

which from experienre, as well aa perxiuiaion, of ill value, lut June, and wiiboui aoj roou, and not a iprig failed, alihouch the 

both in respect to simpHciiv and pniHl, I heartily recommend "^'"g >• *»« t"" '«' ^^ "« hotiom of a .reat wall, in a high and dij 

to the notice of jour readers. It has been said ol it that it ''^^i;„^„„, (^™j,r™yi).-'n,e tat blT» one we have aee. for 

introduvcs a complete roviJutiori lu tlio management of bees mani t day, and wne it not for the li^t en in the centie, it ia all we 

US at present lumducted. This may be true, but its novelty wanti urar lave aecdi hum it, and b; pii^in^ out the best hlunfram 

i. «o „bj,.liou » it, u»fc.. II pro.; M m-uittJ U Bm.,J SL,"±kvSX""b5rS: LJ"' '•■"""">■» "" "" "*"■ 

practice, which 1 am eontident will nut be tlie cose. Biia— KiiriiiG Hohiv m tue Caiaa (TwidcnJInmh^tha mt- 

lii my next paper 1 shall unfold the experience which, I mpaodent aa^— " i made two doabungbounii, and piued twoatockaof 

tliilik. has fairi.vjustJKed the high upinion I entertain of this b«. thereon j in Majr l ove them the two cit™ hi™ which'l And now 

new plan of tr.-aling bees, which originally suggesled ilaell j^fTon^'^d'^mn; WeET", nfriel!' o'^S;^'! IZ^o'f'th" ™t 

to me as a mere conception of the nuncl. mied on one aide unl;, Kmc luucaleit, ind iiinie cmptj'. I am thinking 

A C0l.TiTBV CimAtE. of paaling puier on the bottom and aidn "' '*« hi™, and letting the 

aeaaon: thii,(ou, jaaiwatiike. It iato behnped that in future i»ri«A{, 

that our cottajieti will be pointed out aa model bee-ketpen, in proper- eumui win ue ut fTCBi UK to ine oeei ocu jear. 

tlon lalhfilum? tHaxf prime-ncarmt aitd fac eatU to (xbillil in ihcir Bus — Bmn-aLiaana (KieariiH). — Pajne'i unproved Bee-gluaea, 

llj.it ia true, when asamiiag lake* place early, and which are npeu at the lop, are not intended to be the ^ril glaaua put 

id large, an apiuy may Sgure hixb io(* in number upon a atocl-hive, but when a iniall beU-glaaa hai been pat on and 

tenenl, eilber the cail ia of li'llle ralue, or the old parent hire. , 

dIj the caae where more than two iwimu uiue from tyt lu-day. 

~ iiutll dairy, we ^louid be glad to knnw the eijietience of aome oi our 
and ahati be much qbtigcd by tbeii wri^g tu na on tha aubjeet- 

o {W- fliji—'niia iaone l^ the mint powcrfnl of manurCa. and 
fneflciat vn any aoil i/ ^raptrt^ anpliti- It ia not, aa you aeem 
. to be applied radikcrimmatcly over — " ■"-"■ — ' ■-*-'- 



Ji the Aurgut.pile by 



■ught into the greenh 



aiani t gwu ^^^^ ^^^ ^j ^^^ ^,^^^ guano, (."tmniama were gnatly mjured by 

ta,, ( 1. E.rf,. s»i. liuuid manure of guano (four <,uncr> per inlloel, but planti, of larioua 
clilW S^rk Vi^ "*". ™ I""' """^ ""IJ ""■ «"»"° -■"'■ halt-an-o'u«e to a nllon, 
jSc^u-'b.^. ?;« h„clouri.fced..t«ni.hin(lyi,non..ha«efailed,_ Mr. Itcndl.anJ^lher 

that kindof aoil. _ ^ __ 

af^^ed in quantitiea too powerful fur the plants to bear. In a li<|uii 
\\ Dever''(u]a to b< 



with ua o 



I, ^nAwnnm, Vvm&tf-Jittieenng CJurrg, ami 

«i^U,.,° aScS»c pl^l'MTcommTl^lUag■^Icy RoamoaTMLUa (J. B. C.).-The rii bealfor 

■nil cheap in the nui>erlea. Ail llie LanrrU and /.aumfinoj, with the »"WiV.*./mtji(/«cUc, creamy white j t-iN« Unranil. pile 

evergreen andA«alicB>'rirrr,Vr, do remarkably well on inch aoil. innk; Iwcnwii, radi «jr™ni*ca. Unabi >ind Pnnea 

iRaacTa oit DcLaK ;b.iiiiu1m|.— The 'aaeOM which ate in great white, 

numben in your loU are > ipeeica of Juliu, or Snake MUlepeda. 11 is AamaGDa Bani l,T. P,>.-~There ia no poaaible n 

•loubtful whether Ihcy iitich cither the bulba or ruota i>f iilanu until whereby you can make planta of Aipangua. three or 

CirTLaTA Uoaais DiaiAaiD (Hirf).— The brown-blotched leaf of ihe aunuuer of the tiUowing year, but the hcada werei 



oothi. Thebcatce 



liouted lupply of lii^uid I 
uiu, JiA-fcnndKidiiqi,' 
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U THE OOTtAGE GAEDfeNfiB. dcroBES S. 

NiomT-«ott*NDPiiTOa*«coAi.(»'. IP.).— Thiiiiiwrrpownful Bown-iplkM. Tlie CaroUM Poehrii wummmnimdedhyMr. flatml 
Duure. IC<D>,b<, ndindMdauEbttDbtpdu, in frt>h. It wiU lot tUl tat wu bemton b; it , [f ^in «>««d with it, IK u> bar fnn .(ni 
do for ppttinB pumMM, unlea it ba in im.!! qiantitiM lo potted Btaa. I unErtheleu. Ofainia mVor, « (b old ou oOled MnjHiiKa. will bat 
To jour .uma^d feoK. Tou PI.T .pplT it. .b»ul . peck M och t«.. uid 1 Kit jonr girgo.. : we^ ..w^.^wu^f"' •** ^ 'T '»J'" "« '!'*" "^J " 
'"iJl'iirtOjPliT.Tg (C, /BBMl).— Qiuto iniponibli! lo tell lb* Dime of . ue .QIpiiMd ti^ mj of our rudm wi.h u. 10 nraanmaid on» imrB«T- 
■ Tecbeni from lisglc pipi dried between biollmg-pipct. Kjunn . mio men tbin unolbel. Tbeie ii not a true blut or > good jeLlow 


^ 



^tber Ibd SDulL-ieaved Cotoncuter. Catonemlef micfophj/Ua. 
Ij of nir »t the iiiiu time. M Siinriier].— Tbe lhr« flowen'iq 



■ If/ft).— Tbey bin been kept nlber dr/, ud tlie loou litve 

' bpt to do aOt eBpo^allj if pliLccd in thebemt ota litling-nioin. 

BUrcHAHIl* lAHSniRIA DmOFFIHQ ITI LlAVH (J. Jf. F. 

i of tbe oldut of Ibeu droppuig, few g»rdenerm would trouble II 

1 (bout. It bkei ridi feeding -hen iu 1 pot. Though jou iUtt — .. 

' umrj, we should Mlrihnu the mum to m occniionil atilen from the I thice-tii 

[ wiut-pail. mnd to A wint of lufieiencf o[ light and air. The plaal that i oiihin e 
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g and no 


laxgel, ud kl the 



i-of-t'be-V.j corner i^eftom fro>i, and ihe re.t would ciuK working under it M findif there be a tap-root, which (ou will cut Ihrough, 

t the lap-n> 

nihil bj ih .__ 

iltlerootefitforremoral. 

linigniaiuia until freih growth CDRin;eDcea in read; to appear ueit week. Ueantime, deep, rich, light loam 1b the biK 

I haiini reference to an Ipomea Learii, plauted in the front border of ■ dry, thej are autre likelj to lufer from ■ hot •u'mmer. The White Lily 

, greenhouae, i> too huge a aubjeel 10 be [reJled of heiT ; hul wo Dwy {LiliuTa emidliuml rtonld he grown much more generally than it it, but 

mention Ibat it lakei place pinlytrom eihauilien, pully from drought, . go thin dcr loil it doei net lucned well, and in an; aod it ii one of 

partly from being deprived of o lutBcienc; of bght and air, and parll; thoie plMta which deUghtio large JoMaof weak liauid manure /r<»i (*« 

from the lame came that La bringing a few grey liiira on our head. In ' Umc lie Jlamer-ilrmi rat. 

IhecircumilancM, andcooiidering tlieeeatoo, we do not agree with you, PLmTt ICanit CallUil) (Jurdmio ifoWda will do well in Mm gieen- 

that the jeUow leave, on Ihe Ipome. were «u.ed b; Bce«, of B<ataluK i ^^^ .^^^ the Hoj« nmo.., and the DfeAorfraiHim (»e do not"know 
rather the rev™, Moialure w,U only produce .uch an effect wtaeu the ,„^,,, „j AILmamU «ri./o(i.. m.;Un there. Wennnot makeout 
BMluionr.ndwdden, andihelauapetalureutootowforhealthiracuon. . [be name of the fourth plant. Your JfeM« U pretty tor . border-flower. 
If lour border wa. tolerably drained,neilher of theaeeauMieoiUd operate Wo wLU inquire of Mr. Beaton. What you cafl an dlfAcen, i> Hiiiiaa 
a fortnight ago, and the broad leaiei of lh» Ipomea toon throw off a ^ ^riacai. 
'tloT^tr.^-'Z^'^xJD'uj^^iT.-A Sub«ril^ wLU aee that ' *"'"" «» »■"■"—'»•'*' ^"^ «• k"™ "here he an oblain u™. 

HIDGE AND FUIBOW, AND SrAH-IDOn t.W. L- K. B. 

BiDDiHO PLAHTi (S. S.).— We know the garden In Ei 
you allude, and it it very likely that (he JgtratHm and t 
well Bitnaged together, by training both, or, at any rale, lb 
but a much hetur plan i> to plant Verbena Duchtu Auma 
lo ^n mon flowera in a Heliotrope bed, 'Hie little red Cu, 
do with the Zmuekmtria, being too d*arf. F.rery one wi 
Itae XmiehnerUt do >o well with ui ; and the leeret it, to la 

thick! Tbii ketpt down too much hiliage, and iDcreaui tl 
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HOUSES; tlieir VarietJes— llreeil- than aoything I ha«e«r yet tried. Tbe preitura of ihe water i. Very eoniiderable, but thi. h^ 

lflg-~and UaBacemeDt in Health and Diaeaie. not the tlighletl effect on the Tiding. I eontider thit Tubing to ije a mott laluible iniention for 

DOUS; their Origin and Varieties— Gudenen.inaamuch « it enable, u. to water ooi g«den. in iifo^^ 

nireelion, a. to their General Man««uent- half Ibe Ubour fonnerly ™u.red." 

.nd Simple Intlruelion. a. to IhoTfteMmenl .,„, ^.. , . „. ,„^i;.* f^^^';,'^?-- r,'^??^;,^'!"' 



anddoul 
ith srcil I 



PIGS ; tlieir Origin and Varied..- ^.r^^Tg unX°^,'ir«S.u?f ie^'STt^^^^ Tb'; i't: po«r'l?'r,"m^g "m^^ by 

II.,.™™™! will. . V1.W tn Prnflt— and Tre.l. —.^._ ?<!..;" .?_ii'i. —r-ir c i i 



coniiderable Annual Income fronilhi. branch m,ENNVS HAND-BOOK TO THE FLOWER-GARDKN AND 
of nuni Econom;. Hew EJUiim, reeitci. IJ GREENHOUSE ; conlnlning Ihc Deicription, Cnllnre, and lluigement of alllhc Fopulat 

•■ rUSTSofUlsfABM ; withlnstruc- Flowen and FlaDti grown in Ihii eountrji with a Calendar of opentiona for every month. 

I tiont for Iheir ~ " .----. 



PUiiDiricS^n.foT'thrSitaiir&^truXnof nLENNyS HAND-BOOK TO THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 

DOMESTIC FOWL; their Natural veget^biu'^wJi toihii ™™t'rn wLuITctiJidiS'^oJmrion.for eSSJ"ioonth. 'priee'riw. 

nJ^M^w^'"J*(S^e57rfiS'ftlSil^rf pLENNVS HAND-BOOK Of PRACTICAL GARDENING; contain- 

' TTnu DiiAiNAGE: its rrincipiesi y^.!5«f^'™.'',"f'rv':;x!Hi;is.L^oT^«^ 

P I' CnaE and nrobablc Prod tfl BvJAMKa ofGardent; and tor the (culture of rlonalt nowrrt. fnce 7t Dd, 

»"";, Civil Enjneer, Derbv. ' fiLENNY'S PROPERTIES OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS ; containing 

SOILS and MANUllKS, the Im- VJ the Uaeription of all the Quiaiflcationa ncceiaary to a Perfect Flower. Frico It. 

pra«meBtofL«d,andBoiadonofCr<mr By nLENNY'S CATECHISM OF GARDENING ; containing the ElemoDta 

™ Su^!-"""' °° ™""""''^^' UofFr«tic.lG.xd»in,,iuPl«nQa-tion.«.dAn.w,r.. Pri«M. 
I London; Wh. S. 0» &Ca., Amcn.Coran. C. Coi, It, King WiUiam-itteel. 
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. of (be loiJ, who nluctuitlj, jeC brvrcly, Liid down hia pen, wad RTUped 
I Pirlifeinent ; Bocb chtmclFn m^Eing, «i they ^id. on appoiite lidei, hid 






ud med lo 



idof the O 



Innpnnrr. I>r, BeiIc, bill of wbom m know Klllt miv 

friKn bi> wrttingi. Thil ht bon irnim with U» Cnnnwi , , 

from tbe drdiCHllon nf hia wnrki, acid from an addrvBi lo the tnldierfl, to 

which be nbvcribcfl btinwlf " jour quondun brDtfacr. fellow valdker, lud 

itrj lemiit." Tb( mult (rooi Ibui innculalfng Inlinil wiili Engliih 

•Ull, l> thui Mi Ij ou who wu bom aoon nftn BKtb died-4b<t Kn. 

WllttI HarU i— 

** Intand htd n wretched method of hiubtBdrr^ md Btronff pHJndim 
in behalf of lAol method till (bout tlie middle of the lut cmtui;, when 

' ' t*- Sol '*« t'utli !•• tbil he, ind nuiir 

I, ant'l^d Uie ri(ht foundatloni of hut- 

whipK neriod, a nrtelD vbirit of itaprovF- 

and catiied on with luch leil ud 



rcB Inr hti ineonpezabta i 
Jter Siv'i^ otBrm «nd 



luicT by (be nobiUtr. gentti, mid clergy, that thcr may 



mhlewDTh for the time," nd which lienlitltiU THr HBglM laiime. 
n iw »R>v s/tftutawfiy. It ■ppeircdln I6t9, and hid lot iUult 



The FTecdy LaciO-lurd may blDielf tuffice. 
The totLing tenant lo eaUIe nay rive, 
Tb( poor may be eniiehed, England lupplici 
Por twiec K many people to proride ; 

Sfluatioi dry, and pniwinK bongy land, 
f ploufth nl<l paature brlicii to your hand 



" 1( a tenant be at never >■ urtui paini oi eoit for the imprBtement of 
hiiland, he doth thcretay but occaiion a erealer rack upon hunielf, orelie 
inTeatt hia Landlord Into bia coat ana labour gratia, wbieb occaaiona a 
neglect of all good huabandryj " and the auggeited remedy, u itow. vaa 

he deidie^ed tbe votduie, ^r aame lair (o protecF irrigalion, for heaaya: — 
Id many were rne i " I made a food improvement upon a tittle broob above half-a-mile above 
r, but that of en. ! a wain-mill. I turned the walerinune u)»n mj laod, and turned it 
heir bDnici, and . again into the eauiMbalf-a-mitebeFore ii canuuntn bii milh he too me 

luted among tbe ' pmi^n wouldaerre. buttne ruinof it, which by tEia yerdiel waaaecom- 

;alled by hi> con- I In tlsi, hepnhUahed T*e Bnglbi Impttetr impraetd, or Ikt Sunry 
E than wc glean 1 of Hmitaitirt nmyid, wiib an illuatralcd title pa^. well applieable lo 

neath. with Ihcit iwordi beaten into plough-aharei, and Ibett apeara into 

tinea, for aa hit fint pablieaUon waa dedicated to the Parliament, Ibia <a 
aunilarly addreiaed to Cromwell and ihr Couneil <A Stale. It containt ad- 
dlLiDna for the culture of Clover. " St. Foyne or La Luccm/' Llquotiee, 
Hnpi, Remp. Fin, and Orcharding. 

laaicra.^We were lately ahewn aomc amalL inaceta which had been 
a touree of do amall irritation lo the eihibitor^a family, and we recogniied 
them aa the Spider Fiji, or SiraMsv Fla Wralerina Ulnindlnii). Wbenee 
they came wan eaillr eiplained. tot the eai-ea of out frlend'a leiidenee 
■beltered a colon; at bwbIIdwi. and in their neili Iheie dica are halehed. 

itlnet (whleh la reaaon with a 
larnr name), for the egga, or 
ralKer cgg-Ubc pup* require a 

than they would acquire by open 

Eoait TUem where they are hatchni 
J tbe heat of the birda. which 

Foreit Fly iHippobotrn equina). 

low. Our friend waa not tingnlar 
in bein^ troubled by them, for 
Hr.Spenre relatei, thai though lie 



ibebed'of Ihefl<^"H. 
annoyed a friend of bi> 

during the laat twenty 
peralurei of thciir dav 



and afterwarda h 



Our readers iu every district of tlie Lnilod Kiogdom 
will oliligc us by sending us drawings of tlie Gardening 
[iu)ileiiients used tii their neigh bourbiiodB. ^Vc purpose 
lo have all audi oa we tliink desirable of uJopliou eii- 
Kravoil, and puhliabcd in our mliiiuiis. Mr. ISarncs lias 
furiiiHlied us with his hoes and scarilierH. and one or 
two other excellent implements urn ready for our drafts. ; 
iiiHii, all of wliich sIihU lie ius<Tted iu due time. l,et 
no one think tbe tools he bus beeu aectistomed lo are 
■' known to everybodj." because we cnu assure all who 
■lo so think, tbut those tliey call " everybody " usually 
includes QO greater projKirlJoii of our populatiou than a I 

No. CLVIir. Vol. VU. ~ 



small section of a coiintj. l-Jvery distriol almost has a i 
peoidiar w/i«(iarr<(W; many wo know of bavr peeuliar [ 
draining loot* ; the difference in ipiuks in very great i 
even in aifjoining parishes; Aor«we bave already sbowii I 
varii'ties of, and there are many more. Now, wo should ; 
like to have drawings of all those, and lei no otic mind ' 
how rough' his drawing may be, because a draftsman , 
soon puts that all right. To increase tbe utility of skich \ 
drawings, it is very deniralilo for them to be iiecompaiiici) ' 
by particulars of the si/e of I'tcry part, and the nature of ; 
tbe soil of the district where tbo inii'leinents are used. 
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October 9. 



•••••••• 



•••••••• 



Rftin. 

•;38 

•03 
1-42 
2-25 

•15 
303 
2-34 
1-00 
1-44 



A Norfolk physician, who loves other arts and sciences 
besides that immediately associated with " The Gold 
headed Cane," writes to us as follows : — 

** Thetford may be considered a place with less quantity 
of rain than other localities. Wo are not a woody country ; 
besides the soil is light and porous, and evaporation rapid. 
This is shewn by the following table of averages for lHr)(» : — 

Barom. Tlienn. 

January 20*1)5 3^)^ 

Febrnarv 21HJ0 42^ , 

March ' 30-07J^ 41 

April 20-87| 50i , 

May 20-90 57^ , 

June 30-07i 60 , 

July 30-02^ 08 

August 30-15 «0 

September 200r) Oft J 

October 20-87^ 07 

November 2900 45§ 1-00 

December 20-87 4l| 1-30 

My experiments lead mo to ask why you do not draw 
attention to the improvement of the growth of flowers and 
vegetables, by adding to the soil more of the elements of the 
plants grown. No one can excel the beauty of the Verbenas 
and Pinks that are grown here, which are produced by 
sprinkling a very little Nitrate of Potash (Saltpetre) about 
the roots. I am persuaded, if gardeners would ascertain the 
elementary constituents of their productions by chemical 
analysis, it would bring the objects of their industry to the 
highest pitch of perfection, and amply reward them for the 
expense. I find this by my little farming. I have not 
enough of manure, but supply the deficiency by elemen- 
tary substances, and I grow as good, if not better 
crops than my neighbours, at half the expense. It is 
difficult, however, to put any one out of his accustomed 
routine. I hear of some complaints of the potatoes ; the 
peculiarity of the soil is the cause, and not the atmosphere ; 
the seed degenerates by frequent setting, and the exhaustion 
of the soil is the cause. I have half-an-acre of potatoes on 
a soil which has not grown them for years ; they look 
(August 20th) well and healthy, and promise a good crop ; 
but my neighbour is troubled witli the disease, the land 
being used to the crop." 

We can assure our valued correspondent, who we 
hope will furnish us with the residt of his experiments, 
that we are not unmindful of the importance of 
saline manures, and, indeed, formerly attributed more 
importance to them than experience has shown them to 
possess. Still, we can assure our readers that saline 
manures are most valuable assistants to vegetation, and 
why they are so is demonstrated by the following facts. 

The sap of all trees contains acetate of potash ; Beet- 
root contains malate and oxalate of potash, ammonia, and 
lime ; Rhubarb, oxalate of potash and lime; Horseradishj 
sulphur; Asparagus, super-malates, chlorides, acetates, 
and phosphates of potash and lime ; Potatoes, magnesia, 
citrates and phosphates of potash and lime ; Jerusalem 
Artichoke, citrate, malate, sulphate, chloride, and phos- 
phate of potash ; Garlic, sulphate of potash, magnesia, 
and phosphate of lime; Geraniums, tartrate of lime, 
phosphates of lime and magnesia; Peas, phosphate of 
lime; Kidney Beans, phosphate of lime and potash; 
Oranges, carbonate, sulphate, and muriate of potash; 
Apples and Pears, malate of potash ; Grapes, tartrate of 
lime; Capsicums, citrate, muriate, and phosphate of 
potash ; Oak, carbonate of potash ; and the Lilac, nitrate 
of potash. Let no one fancy that the salts are a very 
trivial proportion of the fabric of plants. In the Cap- 
sicum, they constitute one-tenth of its fruit ; of carrot- 



juice, one-hundredth ; of Rhubarb, one-eleventh ; of 
Potatoes, one-twentieth ; whilst of the seed of the Li- 
thospermum officinale, they actually constitute more than 
oue-half. Their constituents are as follows : — 

Carbonate of lime (chalk) 43.7 

Sihca 10.5 

Vegetable matter, phosphate of lime, «tc. . . 30.H 

These amounts are nearly as much of earthy saline 
matters as exist in human bones ; but if wo turn to the 
marrow, it only contains one-twentieth of saline matters ; 
the blood, only one-hundredth ; muscle, only one-thirty- 
foiurth ; yet no one will argue that these saline consti- 
tuents, though smaller than those in vegetables, are 
trivial and unimportant. 

To supply those salts to plants saline manures are 
generally beneficial, and often essential. An important 
consideration, thei*efore, is contained in the answer to 
the query so often put — How should saline manures be 
applied ? Our answer is, that, when practicable, they 
ought to be applied frequently, in very small quan- 
tities, during the time of the plant's growth. No 
plan can be woi*se than soaking a seed in a saline solu- 
tion, for the purpose of giving such salt to the plant of 
which it will be the parent It is soddening tlie embryo 
with a superfluity totally useless to it, and if it docs not 
injure the germination, most probably will be washed 
away before the roots begin to absorb such nutriment. 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 

The London Floricultural Society, on the 23rd ult., had 
an extensive display of Daldias for competition in class- 
showing, and many of them were exceedingly well- 
grown. A fancy flower, exhibited by Dr. Bushell, was 
a far better variety than anything there of the class, 
and we fully expected it would have had a certificate, 
but it appeared that the Doctor declined the honour, 
perhaps because he, being an active member, might be 
supposed to be favoured. The trade is getting shy of 
giving large prices for new things, and as Dr. Bushell 
had no encouragement to sell the stock, he has adopted 
a step that will assuredly tiy a most important experi- 
ment — he intends to let it out himself at 28. 6d., instead 
of the usual price of 10s. fid. ; this will try whether the 
public will appreciate, as it ought, a monstrous reduc- 
tion ; because this fancy flower, called, by the by. Cornet^ 
will be one of the best, and, to all appearance, the most 
certain. George Glenny and Yellow Standard maintained 
first places and second ; in amateurs one was first, in 
nurserymen the other was first, changing places com- 
pletely ; in whites, Snow/lake was fii-st ; in orange scar- 
lets. Sir Robert Peel; in purples, Sir Frederick Bathurst; 
in rosy lilacs. Fearless; in oranges, the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; a flower like Toisson d'or, but an improvement, 
obtained a certificate ; the eye is sunk, and there is a 
doubt of constancy, but as it was tliere, it was a beat on 
Toisson d'or. A number of seedlings, of no account, 
were exhibited. A neat and well-formed Hollyhock was 
shown, and a stand of single flowers. Pansies were ex- 
hibited in two collections. The mode of olass-BliowiDg 
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here is, the exhibitor puts up ft stand of a huoilred 
if he likes ; the judges to go about ftnd mark the best, 
second, and third of each class. Thia ia a. task which 
we would refuse to undertake for anybody. The exhi- 
bitora ought to be compelled to put tlieir own flowers up 
in classes, and not be allowed to put more than one 
flower of a sort up ; because the judges then go to a ^ 
dozen scarlet, or purple, or white, or other flowers alto- ; 
gether, and con select the best with the greatest faoility; . 
whereas, having to walk about tbe room and flsh out the ' 
different flowers that deserve prizes, and marking them 
as thej stand, is more than anj man can do properly, i 
and more than they ought to be required to attempt. 
King was shown floe ; tlie outcry against this, as it 
seems, was chiefly by those who have not got it, and 
want to get it cheap. We hope those who have got it 
will not think of its going out at lusa than half-a-crawu. 
Many things were exliibited that may be worth notice 
another time. The meeting was nailed at twelve, the 
productions remained on the table till fire — this ia as it 
should be. 

At the laat Oxford Shoic, which was on the twenty- 
fiiBt anniverBary of the society, the Dahliai were put up 
witli great taate, and the majority of oxhihitors had evi- 
dently conformed to the rules laid down in " The Pro- 
perties of Howers." Some stands wore spoiled by the 
introduction of new flowers, many of which are far 
behind the old onea ; hut there was scarcely an eye to 
be seen in any of the collections, nor did the largest 
flowers win. 

Tlie cottagers' productions were beyond all pruse, and 

tliey excelled the gentlemen and Iheir gardeners in all tlio 

UHeful vegetableii. FwKiiai wi>re ^liown well for tlie Kea.'^on ; 

CaclacoBibt capital ; cut tloners, rich, and abundant. Tna 

leaves of the VicloTia ngia were communicated from the 

Itotanic garden, which is greatly improving in every respect: 

, llio leaves were lielween tive and sii feet over. A surap- 

' tuuus dinner at tlie Maidenhead Inn, wliere sixty or i^evi-nij 

, (if tlie members and friends sat down, closed one of the 

i most succ'ssful season-i. The people most behind in Dxfonl 

I are [ho nunjurimen, who want a ^^pur. 

I Tho worst thing a society can do is to give way to 

individual whims and fancies. 

Some men threaten to " withdraw, and all their friends," 
if a. point be not conceded; others perpetually nrangle. if 
things are voted in a different nay to that which they wixh. 
The only straightforward way to carry on liusiness ia to 
dixcusB freely at full meetingM take the sense of the full 
meeliag ; and, tlie msjuHty being divided, cany it through 
even at the loss of a member or two. Firrnneas in the 
execntive is the only way to carry on business, and it is the 
bounden duty of the ininority to give way. 

Wo are giad to find that tho Oarittnen' Benevolent 
IniUtulion, thanks for which are chiefly due to its iudo- 
fKtigable secretary, Mr. Cutlci:, is going on prosperously. 
The Queen and Prince Albert have consented to become 
iu pab^ns, and Mr. Dickens will bo the chairman at 
the nest ouuivcraary dinner. K. Y. 



cle^yman and naturalist, and the present species was 
named, about thirty years ago, by Mr. Don, soon after 
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Stah-like Osbeck (Otbeckia ilelliila). — Oardencn' Maga- 
zine of Bottmy, iti. 217, — Tliia genus was named by tlie 
great linuEeus, in honour of P, 0$heck, a Swedish 



its introduction from tho hot valleys of Nepaul ; and a 
coloured figiu* of it was given in Eilicard'i Botankal 
RegitUr in Itsao ; but in those days the growth of store 
plants was much less understood than It is now, and 
more poiticularly thnt of tlio whole order of Melntto- 
madt, of which Osbeokia heads one of the sections. The 
consequenct) was, that this flno plant, lilie many others, 
was soon lost, and had thoro not been a description of 
it preserved at the time, wo should now, very likely, hail 
it as a new plant, on its second appearance, when it was 
recently raised from fresh seeds, sent from India to tho 
Glasnevin Itotanic Garden, and tlirough the well-known 
j Uberality of the curator, Mr. Monre, seeds of it were soon 
; distributed to similar establishmcuts ; and a beautifully- 
j cxecntod figure of it is in a loto number of tho Oanteneri' 
Magazine of Bolang. from plants roared in tlio Ajiothe- 
: cary Society's Garden at Chelsea. The flowers are lai^e 
I and very beautiful, of a rosy lilac hue. aud not unlike 
j the flower of a moderately-sized Hibiacus. The plant 
does not grow very large, or if it does under our modem 
I system, it may now be had of a small size, for flowering. 
I from cuttings. The loaves are opjiositc, in pairs, liko 
' most of the Melaslomads, and they are strongly marked 
' with ribs, or eoslto, which run along from tho footstalk 
I to tho point, anotlier peculiarity of this order of plants. 
The opposite leaves, with prominent ribs from top to 
bottom, and tho long-beaked anthers, arc undeccivablo 
marka of a true Melastomod. From these distinct cha- 
racters, DecandoUe asserts that, '■ although Melastoniads 
are composed entirely nf exotic plants, and the order 
established at a period wlicn but few species were known, 
it is so well characterised that no one has over thought 
of putting any part of it in any other group, or even 
introducing into it genera that do not rightly belong 
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To secure fine specimens of Melastoraads in general, 
with broad handsome leaves and masses of brilliant 
flowers, it is necessary to give them a generous compost, 
large pots, and great heat and moistiu-c, wliilc they arc 
in growth, and to keep them more dry, in a compara- 
tively cool, dry atmosphere, when they are at rest. They 
must also be closely pruned of their last growths when 
they begin to grow, or a short time previously. They 
belong to the first order of the eighth class in the system 
of Linnajus. ^^- J- 

Culture.— At whatever time of the summer Osheckia 
stellata flowers, it should not be encouraged to make any 
giowth afterwards for that season, but merely enough of 
water and heat be give;i as will keep the leaves gieen to 
the end of October ; and if tliey fall ofl* for want of water 
after that, no harm will come of it, provided the roots, 
or soil, are not allowed to become quite dry at any period 
of its resting- time. Early in the spring it ought to be 
cut down to two joints of the young wood, or even to 
one jpint, if the shoot is vciy small or week. As soon 
as leaves appear, the plant should be divested of more 
than the half of the old compost, and the roots pruned 
in after the manner with Geraniums, and then put into 
the same sized pot, in two parts turfy-loam, the rest of 
peat, sand, and loaf-mould, then plimged into bottom- 
heat of 80°. To retard the flowering of the plant, pinch 
ofl' the top of the shoots above the second joint of new 
growth. Cuttings made of the smallest side-shoots, taken 
off with a heel, when they are two or three inches long, 
will soon root under a bell-glass, in strong bottom heat- 
Apiil is the best time for making them. D. Beaton. 

[Wo hope to have this department thus improved in 
future, as now, by Mr. Beaton's cultural notes — Ed.C.G.] 

THE FKUIT-GAEDEN. 

The Raspberry. — In conformity to the wish expressed 
by some subscribers, we proceed to offer five minutes 
advice about Raspberry planting and culture. 

Soil and Situation. — In almost all cases that we have 
met with the Raspberry in a wild state, it has been an 
undergrowth to trees, where the latter were not too 
crowded ; thus showuig its partiality to a certain amount 
of shade, and fondness for decaying vegetable matter : 
hence the propriety of applying annual surface-dressings. 
With regard to shade, however, it is probable its being 
found in such very shady situations does not arise entirely 
from an excessive partiality for deficient light, but from 
the fact, til at the Raspberry loves a pennanency of 
moisture, in addition to a casing of vegetable matter ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that the evaporation of 
moisture does not proceed so rapidly in woods as on the 
open plain. Tiiese things are named by the way, in 
order to show tliat various sites may be selected for 
them, according to the purpose of the planter, and the 
character of the soil ; for it not unfrequently happens 
that one small garden possesses at least two distinct 
characters of soil. Still, it is not a matter of soil alone ; 
Raspberries are very liable to depredations of various 
kinds, chiefly, perhaps, from bipeds, whether feathered 
or imfeathered. It somehow happens, that when Rasp- 
berries are planted near walks, everybody feels disposed 
; to pluck them, from the stable-boy up to my lady's maid ; 
I and the gardener who should venture to protest against 
j it, would be held up to the execration of the whole house- 



hold as fitting to be fugleman to the illiberals. Now. 
to get up in tlie morning and find that the black-birds 
and throstles, in combination with other bipeds, have 
been so industrious as merely to leave you the whitened 
stumps of all your fine white Antwer]is, is a most dis- 
heartening affair. These things should be kept in mind 
when selecting the ground ; for we will venture to assert 
that not much above half of the Raspberries grown in 
small gardens throughout the kingdom come to their 
end by fair means. It was a custom in former days to 

Elant them in patches between the espalier or dwarf 
:uit- trees in the bordei-s; but this wo think most 
objectionable, for they are but too easy of access in the 
first i)lace, and in the second, the suckers from their 
roots interlace through the roots of the fruit-trees, cre- 
ating conftision, and standing frequently in the way of 
border operations We here dismiss the case of situation 
of site for the present, merely observing that, in small 
gardens, we should prefer single rows to rows side by side. 
A permanency of moisture, it was observed, vras neces- 
sary, but we do not mean stagnant moisture. Any good 
sound loam will grow Raspberries well, but wo have gene- 
rally found them in the highest perfection in a rather 
dark and unctuous soil. It may he taken as a maxim, 
that where the Black Currant will do well, the Raspberry 
will do well also ; and that where our ordinary Cherry- 
trees are eminently productive, neither of the former 
will be satisfactory. In the preparation of the soil, deep 
digging or trenching should, by all means, be practised ; 
for although their roots do not descend to an unusual 
depth, yet it is well to have friends deep-seated, in the 
event of very dry weather during tlie fruit-swelling 

period. 

The practice here is to remove the Raspberry planta- 
tion every fourth year; but this is done pnncipally with 
a view to facilitate a proper rotation of crops. They are 
planted in parallel rows about four feet asunder. This 
allows half-a-yard on each side of the bushes for the 
extension of the branches and roots, and one foot in the 
centre, walking room to gather, &c. The parallel rows 
answer our purpose better than single rows ; as in our 
rotation affairs we count on two rows being destroyed 
every year, and, of course, two rows newly planted ; and 
the ground of the two broken-up rows furnishes good 
carrot or onion ground, or it may be some of the Cabbage- 
worts. Thus the Raspberries are never old altogether ; 
an infusion of fresh blood is necessary here, as in such 
crops as Strawbenies, Asparagus, &c. In preparing the 
new Raspberry ground, some half-rotten manure, weeds, 
and leaves, are introduced towards the bottom of the 
trench, and, with the top spit, some more in a moi*e 
rotten condition. The ground being now marked out 
by drawing a drill where the line is j)laced — for we would 
never bo hampered by a line when planting things of 
any size — stations are marked where the centre of each 
])atch is to be inserted, and a hole opened, by removing 
about three spades of earth ; this is scattered over the 
ground at random. The operator then replaces that 
amount in the shape of some old compost, of which we 
generally keep a luige heap for general purf oses, com- 
posed of rotten weeds, charred rubbish, old tan, old 
linings, or any of these, or all well blended together, 
bearing here the practical title of " priming ;" and this 
we use to plant most ordinary fruit-trees in, to give them 
" a start," as practicals term it. 

Next, we must think about tlie plants, and how to 
remove them, so as to insure a respectable crop the first 
summer. Now this must not be done anyhow. We do 
not like these " anyhow " plans. Give us the man who 
even takes care of his cabbage plants ; not, however, 
the dawdling and tedious man, who gives four or five 
pokes with the dibble where a real good planter uses 
only one. This taking care in reality involves very little, 
if any, loss of time, although a shuffling workman wiU 
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instantly make it a plea for such ; it is simply being in 
earnest, and using a little hard-headed thought over 
everythiug a man does. 

Let tlie second week in October be our period for 
planting the Raspberry. Somebody will say, Why, the 
plants are not gone to rest ; and we answer, No ; and 
neither do we require it. The removal will, nevertheless, 
induce what is commonly termed rest. 

In looking over the stools to provide the new colony 
with subjects, it will be found that it is very frequently 
possible to alight on a nice little group of suckers, 
evidently intended for an emigrant life; there will 
generally be about three brothers in these, and so 
sympathetic in character that you cannot move one 
without disturbing the rest. Let these go together, by 
all means ; let them live and die together. Such may 
be removed cai*efully with a large clot of soil. However, 
these are exceptions, and the majority of canes will be 
single, and we plant three together. One, the strongest, 
we cut down to about four feet, a second to thirty inches, 
and the weakest to little more tlian a foot Every 
possible pains should be taken in removing them with a 
ball of soil, and plenty of fibrous roots ; and it rcijuires 
a little careful handlmg on the part of the taker up, 
who must exercise fully as much care as the planter. 
Tlie plants we insert as close to each other us their 
balls will permit, generally about nine inches apart, and 
the "priming" is filled in around them, not, no we ver, 
quite nlling the hollow, for as soon as planted, we mulch 
tnem for the year, and water liberally on the mulch. 
Some staking will be necessary, before they begin to 
grow in the spring, and care must be taken not to ticad 
the ground wlieu wet. If they are staked immediately, 
a crop of vegetables may be taken off the ground con- 
tiguous, takmg care to have all cleared away by the 
dressing time, which will be in the ensuing May or 
June, and the ground must be kept clean in tlie mean- 
time. 

The DoL'BLE-BEiUiiNG Kaspberry. — This is cidtivated 
in a different way from the preceding, for it fruits on the 
annual shoot ; that is to say, suckers produced in spring 
will fruit in the autumn. The canes are, therefore, cut 
nearly close to the ground in the spring, as soon as 
root suckers begin to appear. These may be planted at 
the same period as the other, making similar prepara- 
tions, and when [>laiited the cane may be left about a 
foot long, to draw the root iuio action. When, how- 
ever, the root-suckers arise, say in June, the old stem 
may be cut down, and the plaiits receive a liberal 
allowance of manure water. 

This kind must be kept thin, or they will not prove 
successful ; we plant in a single row, using single strong 
plants, instead of planting in groups like the others, 
placing them nearly a foot apart. They are exceedingly 
liable to produce a host of weedy-looking suckers, and 
are by no means fit to grow near other fruit trees, which 
they would much annoy with their suckers. Much care 
is necessary at thinning-out time to keep these under, 
and a careful selection must be made of the suckers to 
be retained. We thin them in June to about four 
inches apart, and in the end of July or beginning of 
August it will be seen which are the bearing suckers, 
ana all but tliose showing blossom buds may about that 
time be plucked clean away. 

Tlds kind of Raspberry might be cultivated to great 
advantage on a perpendicular rail of about four feet in 
height, having four rows of horizontal espalier wires 
tightly strained, and, indeed, the idea naturally occurs 
(when we have got thus far) of placing glass over it ; 
the amount and expense would be but trifling. It is 
naturally a precarious crop, and seldom attains its full 
flavour, which it might oe readily made to do under 
gloss. However, we have a multitude of suggestions to 
offer as soon as we can get space to carry out the 



subject ; now glass is so cheap we shall doubtless, by- 
and-by, find ^ass structures of a simple character, 
depend^g for their warmth on early closinff alone, 
coming into very general use. What is wanted in the 
meantime is some very durable and very light material, 
as a screen to throw over the roof, nothing thoroughly 
satisfactory having yet appeared in the market Surely 
our manufacturers coidd soon bring out a material of 
the kind if they could once be induced to turn their 
attention to it, and we know of nothing better deserving 
a very high premium from some of our gi*eat horticul- 
tural societies. 

In concluding the Raspberry for the present, we may 
remark on the kinds in.culture. They aie as follows : — 
1. Red Antwerp. 2. Yellow Antwerp. 3. Fastolff, red. 
4. Large-fruited Monthly (Rivers). 5. Old Double- 
bearing Red. 6. Double-bearing Wliite. 

Of these. No a, is, doubtless! the best summer Rasp- 
berry at present known. It is quite as abundant a beai'cr 
as No. 1, much larger and finer, and, for aught we have 
discovered, equal to it in flavour. It has, moreover, the 
merit of producing a second crop occasionally ; of bear- 
ing as eaily as No. 1, and of continuing a fortnight or 
tlu*ee weeks longer in use. Whatever other kinds are 
planted, these may be considered the main dependence. 
No. 2 is excellent for dessert, and requires more kindly 
treatment, as it is not so robust as No. 3. No. 1, 
although a good fruit, is mostly sui)erseded by No. 3. 
No. 4 is one of Mr. Rivcrs's new kinds, professing to be 
an advance on No. 5; of this wo have had no ex- 
perience. No. is not much cultivated, as it is small 
and inferior. U. Erringtox. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

The cottage gardener will have more trouble and 
anxiety about his bed and border plants for tlie next 
three months than for the rest of tne whole year. All 
his Qeraniunu, he knows by this time, will keep better 
over the winter, and do so much better next vear, if he 
can save the old plants tliat have flowered with him this 
season, and not trouble himself with young ones struck 
from autumn cuttings. April and May, or, at any rate, 
early in June, is his best time to grow cuttings of Gera- 
niums to stand tlie winter ; while other gardeners, who 
have room and conveniences, prefer cuttings made in 
August or September, because they can put so many of 
them together into small pots, called store-pots, and so 
keep groat numbers of them in a small compass in their 
frames and greenhouses ; but that is quite different from 
the proper course of him who has neither greenhouse or 
pit, and, moreover, is only feeling his way into the 
secrets of gardening. The smallest cottage-garden in 
the kingdom is not wortli the name of a garden, unless 
you see a Scarlet Geranium in it all through the summer, 
bthers may have their Queen's, tlieir Lady Marif Foxs, 
their Lady MiddUtons, and all the other ladies and 
maids of honour that are so much prized for their 
gay colours and constant blooming ; out ladies of all 
gi-ades aio expensive ornaments, and unless they are 
ti-eated very kindly it is much better not to attempt 
to enjoy the luxury, but keen to such as one can manage 
in a quiet way, al'ter llany Moore's plan of drying and 
storing them away in winter ; and for such I write this 
letter. The best way of all to save the Scarlet Gera- 
niums is to begin early to prepare them, and this is a 
very good time. In the first place, there is a general 
and a very eiToncous idea abroad, that these Geraniums 
should be taken up as soon as the cold weather sets in, 
because it is customary among gardeners to do so, as 
they can keep them green in pots or boxes for a long 
time, or all the winter it' they chose ; but for those who 
must depend on the drying and storing system, without 
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glass or pits, thus to act, will only increaso their diffi- 
culties and the chances against their stock three-fold. 
I should not bo afraid to risk all the Scai'let Geraniums 
in England out in the beds till Christmas, on the aver- 
B^e of seasons, provided I had to dry them for storing 
like Dahlia roots ; at any rate, ten degrees of frost would 
not alarm me much . Not a season has passed here for the 
last ten or twelve years without large numbers of odds 
and ends of the bedding-plants being left out in winter 
to take their chance until we were ready to dress the 
beds, and in the shmbbcries and mixed borders tliey 
had it all their own way till the spring. No matter what 
kind of winter we had, I never recollect seeing them all 
quite killed, except to the surface of the ground, the 
roots and the collar of the plants generally escaped; and 
I have known the garden-men often taking these up in 
the spring when they were forking the borders, and get 
them up into good plants for the next summer after tliey 
had lost all their own pet plants which they kept in-doors ; 
and it is a general remark with them, after a hard winter, 
that they must have a sharp look out after the old stools, 
or old plants, left among the shrubs, and yet, like their 
fellow-cottagers, the first puff of cold wind in the autumn 
sets them to get up their Geraniums year after year; 
and if example is better than precept in some things, it 
is the other way in this instance, their friends and 
neighbours thinlcing they cannot do wrong if they 
follow the example of old garden-men. What I would 
do under this state of things would be to cut down just 
now, and quite close, one-half of the shoots that grew 
this season, and let the rest remain as long as the frost 
allowed, and as soon as real danger appeared I would 
cut off all the remaining shoots of that season's gi'owth, 
except a ioint or two at the bottom, if the shoot was 
brown and well ripened, not without. Now, there is no 
more trouble in bringing a dozen or a score of Scarlet 
Geraniums down to this stage, out in the open border, 
to the middle or end of December, than there is in 
writing this letter. Then the worst part of the winter 
Boason is over for keeping plants. It is not the frost we 
have 80 much to fear and to guard against, but the damp. 
Any one, therefore, who can save potatoes from fVost 
may preserve his Scarlet Geraniums, also, by going the 
right way about it, and that way is certainly not the 
usual mode of takinof them out of the ground in a soft 
green state in Octobei*. Of course, when we can pot 
Uiem, or one of them, the sooner in October we get 
them in the better, for then the branches ai-e to be 
saved. But that is not the present question ; but how 
best to keep Scarlet Geraniums like winter pota- 
toes. Mr. Rivers, the great rose grower, has shown, 
years ago, that a large bed of Scaiiet Geraniums might 
DO saved auy winter by packing six inches deep of 
moss in among and all round the plants, and I have 
proved the experiment, for I tried it on purpose, more 
than once ; and does it not appear a very simple con- 
trivance ? 

Until we can get rid of the old prejudice against 
keeping them out all the winter, let us say, that by 
the first of January we have them all dry and housed ; 
but October is the time to begin, and that immediately ; 
cut off half tlie shoots very near to the old stem. Think 
of something quite dry^ that can be packed round them, 
on the first appearance of sharp frost ; also soDie boughs, 
or something else to place over the tops — say a mat over 
some hoops, to keepthe other half of the shoots green as 
long as you can. When tliey must go, cut them also, 
and then what remains is supposed to be well packed 
with something dry ; beech leaves, from a shed or dry 
heap, will do well, with a few laurel boughs to keep 
them from blowing about. After this stage, consult your 
own convenience about the time of taking them in-dooi*s, 
and if they are in by the turn of the new year, I shall 
ktand responsible for the result of all this, if carried out 



to the letter, to tlie veiy end of the old year ; at any 
rate, I hope no cottager who reads this will be so foolish 
as to puU up his Geraniums in October, imless he is pro- 
vided with means to keep them in pots all the winter. 
I have said already, that there is nothing gained in pre- 
serving them thus in a bed from year to year, because 
they go to leaf too much, unless the soil is very poor ; 
and it is the same with Dahlias. By-the-by, I ought to 
have compared the keeping of Dahlias with this way of 
keeping the Geraniums, and the school way of comparing 
is just the thing to show it in the proper light — dry, 
drier, driest. Geraniums^ dry, but not quite so ; Salvia 
patens, drier, but not quite dry; and DaJdias, driest. 
So we see that, gramatically. Geraniums should not be 
kept quite dry alter they are thus prepared and brought 
into the house. I have seen hundreds of Geraniums 
killed by over-drying in-doors, but they were five months 
in store; two months, at least, more than there was any 
occasion for. As early in March as possible they ought 
to have been brought to light, and by tlie first of April, 
I know not a Scarlet Geranium, thus kept over the 
winter, that may not be trusted out-of-doors at Inver- 
ness, not exposed to all weathers, however, but put into 
the ground in a warm, sheltered place, and covered over 
at night, in cold or frosty weather, just as good managers 
do at present with their Dahlia roots; they put their 
Dahlias out very early, and when they are well-sprouted, 
they take them up again and divide them, and then 
plant them out for good ; this is the exact way that all 
Geraniums, which are kept diy for a time, ought to be 
managed. One of our correspondents wrote the other 
day to ask how to get Tom TJiumb to flower, after being 
stored in sand in a cellar from this time last year, till 
June. The plants were quite bleached, and yet they 
soon recovered, and made fine plants, with healthy leaves, 
but little or no blossom. Now, Tom Thumb is one of 
the worst I know of to keep on the drying system ; but 
it was not dried in reality, it was buried in dryish 
sand — that is, it was kept very uniform throughout, 
neither dry nor wet, and that is the happy medium. If 
those plants of Tom Hiumb had been turned out-of- 
doors, sand and all, at the end of March, and a little 
dry hay placed over the sand, with some boughs or sticks 
thrown over it, to keep the hay, or fern, or moss, from 
blowing away, they would have been quite as safe from 
frost as when they were in the cellar, and every dry day 
the covering could be drawn to one side, and put ou at 
night. A few years back, some people thought that 
some other people were right mad, as I have heard it 
said, for writing in books and newspapers, that potatoes 
ought to be planted in October or November, but no one 
would be afraid now to sit by the side of a man while in 
the act of writing the advice over again, for any doubts 
about his sanity or insanity ; and so it will be about 
bedding Geraniums in a few years. Wo shall by that 
time hit on the best plan to save them in the beds till 
the fogs and frosts of November and December are 
gone, and we shall rout them out of all sorts of places 
by the end of March, and those who cannot save them 
for the three months of Janualy, Februaiy, and March, 
why they ought to go without them altogether. 

When I came to Shrubland, the garden and farm men 
began to ask me for cuttings the first summer, and they 
had some; but the May lollowing they wanted plants, 
because their first lot got Idlled by the frost ; to some I 
gave a plant or two, and to others cuttings as before. 
The third May brought me so many customers Umt had 
I been a nurserymjui I could have soon emptied my 
shelves; and yet I did not like to break on our ac- 
quaintance, and I hit ou the following plan, which 
answered remarkably well ; so well, indeed, that for the 
last few years I had a strong competition to head 
against. In the snring Mrs. Stiange, the head car> 
penter's wife, and Mra KeailiB, at the farm, sported 
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their Alba multijloras, tlieir Uniques, and Priory Queens, 
and Queen of Hoses, in better feather than any of us, in 
fact, there is a local competition in and all round the 
Park every May against me, and the plan which in- 
volved me in the contest was this: — I gave them to 
understand, distincdy, that any one who lost the third 
lot of plants next winter should go without any, from 
me at least, and those who took care of their geraniums 
were to have some new ones to add to their stock after 
the winter was over. Nothing more was needed, and 
every one of them can now manage to keep their plants 
as well as I can ; two or three times I had dead plants 
brought to me in May, to see what killed them, and 1 

frescribed on the spot, and supplied their places, and 
believe there are very few plants now lost among all 
our competitors, let the winter be ever so hai'd. 

I believe the safest way to keep geraniums is in 
boxes, their roots being planted first in damp sand up 
to the collar, and — to keep the sand from causing damp 
to rise among the stems, or lose its own dampness for a 
long time — an inch of the finest ashes, as dry as snufi*, 
to be put over the sand ; the stems of the geraniums 
not to touch each other; some of the smaller roots 
might be cut away, to allow more room, and an inch of 
eand should be pressed down in the bottom of the box, 
before the plants are put in ; then begin at one end of 
the box, and put in a row of plants across, leaving their 
heads against the end of the oox, pack the sand in well 
among the roots, and shake the box occasionally, to get 
every crevice among the roots filled up ; then another 
row, and another, till the box is filled, and then is the 
time to regulate the stems so as not to touch each other ; 
after that put on the dry ashes, and leave the box open 
for some days or a week ; after that I am quite sure the 
lid, or some covering, should be put on to keep them 
quite dark, as they are to have no leaves, and hardly 
any jfreen wood. Darkness, and a imiform temperature, 
will Seep them as well as possible for a long time ; but, 
still, I would have them looked over once in ten days, 
to see that no part ^ot damp or mouldy, and if it did let 
it be cut ofi* immediately, and leave the box open for a 
day or two. In the spring the box should be exposed 
to the light by the middle of March, and towards the 
end of the month it might be placed out-of-doors in the 
daytime, at least, and aU night, too, if there are means of 
throwing some additional coverings over it in very cold 
weather ; thus I would let the whole stand till the buds 
began to leaf, when the plants ai-e ready to remove to 
some sheltered border, there to be planted in veiy light 
earth, and hoops stretched across, to sustain mats for 
protection as long as it is needed ; or the plants might 
be put into pots when the leaves appeared, but on no 
account should they bo disturbed in the box till some 
of the buds opened. The boxes should not be larger 
than two people could carry about. Of course the same 
arrangement would do without the boxes, only it would 
be very inconvenient and very dangerous to move the 
plants about so early in the spring. D. Beaton. 



beauties, since the contrast between them and surrotmding 
nature is then so much more striking. 

The best arrangement for planting these btllbs will depend 
on the shape and size of the beds, and their connection one 
with another ; but we will give a few hints as to the cheapest 
and most useful kinds, with their heights, colours, and times 
of flowering, so that every one may cut his own coat accord- 
ing to his cloth. We would, however, in particular, wage war 
against indiscriminate mixtures, unless in mixed herbaceous 
borders, when the various sorts may be planted in patches 
wherever there is room for them, observing always, however, 
to keep the dwarf kinds to the front of the beds, and the 
taller kinds nearer to the back. In a geometrical garden, 
where the beds are numerous and comparativelj small, it 
will be better, in a general way, not to introduce more than 
two kinds into any one of them ; that is to say, one dwarf 
kind round the edge of the bed, and a mass of some taller 
species in the middle ; these two should contrast in colour, 
but should accord in season of flowering. When it is 
desired to prolong the beauty of the beds, two pairs, or sets, 
of flowers should be planted, one to succeed the other ; in 
this cose the two dwarfer things may be mixed together 
round the edge, and the taller ones mingled in like manner 
in the central mass. 

When very large geometrical clumps are to be planted, we 
would adopt our favourite way of arranging them in zones, 
or belts, one within another, taking care, of course, to dis- 
pose them mih good taste as regards coloiu*, height, and 
season. But by far the most effective display we have ever 
seen made, has been on long borders by walk sides, the 
different kinds being planted in longitudinal stripes or 
bands. We will this week confine ourselves to a few hints 
as to the best sorts for growing in quantity, and give 
their heights, colours, and average season of flowering; 
so that those who intend to do anything in this way may 
make up their minds what will best please them : and we 
would particularly recommend them to procure the required 
quantity immediately ; for they will thus secure better bulbs 
than by deferring it to a later period, as all respectable trades- 
men practice the system of " first come, best served." Next 
week we will tell our readers all about preparing the soil, 
and planting. 

We will suppose a border, by a walk-side, some eight or 
ten feet wide, as this would include a very complete series, 
which will be found in the following list of fifteen sorts. 
They may be planted in as many single or double lines, or 
those sorts which are connected with a bracket may be 
mixed together, thereby reducing the number of stripes to 
six. This list will enable every one to make a selection 
according to the size and arrangement of their beds or bor- 
ders, and, at the same time, please themselves both in 
appearance and cost. 



HARDY SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 

[This is from the same friend who favoured us with a 
note on the Silver l*lant.] 

It is time now to remind our friends about making 
arrangements for the furnishing their knots during the 
dreary months of early spring, when a few gay flowers on 
the otlierwise bare ground will be so highly appreciated. 
We shall not this week say anything about spring-flowering 
herbaceous-plants, which, by-tlie-by, do not receive half so 
much attention as they deserve ; but as this matter wU be 
time enough some months hence, we shall confine our atten- 
tion for the present to om* beautiful hardy eaiiy bulbs. In 
a fine spring morning, I almost think a nice garden, taste- 
fully planted with Crocuses, Hyacinths, TuUps, and Narcissi, 
more cheering than the most gorgeous display of summer 
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12 
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Name. 



Tall late Tulips — 
Toumeaol, Re* Ru- 
brorum, and JVar- 
riage de ma FUle 

Tall mixtorcB . . . . 

Lilium candiduni (the 
common White 
Lily) 

Hyacinth 

Crocus 

Narcissus (tall mix- 
tures) 

Iris Xiphium (mixed) 

Hyacinth 

Crocus 

Tulips— Gold SUnd- 
ord, Royal Standard, 
& Yellow Gottebaker 

Medium mixtures . . 

Snowdrop 

Narcissus (dwarf mix- 
tures) 

Hyaciuth 

Crocus 

Tulip— Double Van 
Thol 

Winter Aconite 



Colour, .c 

ac 



red, yellow 1^ 



white 3 

red 1 

white ^ 

cream, yel. 1^ 
blue, white Ij 
white 1 
yellow i 



red, yellow I 

• • • 

white 4 

yel. xvhito 1 
blue 1 
I yellow 4 



red, vellow 
yeUow 



Season. 



«c Price 
2 7 per 100, 

Q2 



a 



medium. Apr., May' 



late. June, July 

medium. April 

early. Feb., March 

medium. Apr., May 
late. April, May 
medium. April 

early. Feb., May' 



medium. Apr., May' 

• • • • 

early. Jan.,March 

medium. Mar., Apr 

medium. April i 

early. Feb., March 

medium. April , 
early. Jan., March: 



8 20 to 26 
. 110 



18 20 to 36 
8 '20 to 25 
3 l86d,8s 

6 'l5to26 
12 lis 
8 120 to 26 
3 Ils6d,28 



8 



6 
8 
8 



25 1 

10 

10 I 

15 to 25 
20 to 25 
l85d,as 



8 /s. 6d. 
2 38. 6d. 
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Mixed herbaceous borders may be rendered very gay in SciUas are lovely little bulbs, after the way of our common 

8prin<» by introducing patches of the above ; and for the wild Hyacinths. 8. Siberka and Pracox are the earliest of 

same purpose we will add a list of other kinds, which are those generally cultivated. 

either not exactly suitable for lines and masses, or are too Tulips arc too well-known to need any comment, and we • 

expensive to be used wholesale ; for we are sure that it is merely mention them that they may not be forgotten. The 

useless to recommend things which nobody, or not one in a Sweet-scented Florentine is a variety we would draw atten- ' 

thousand, will afford to purchase. tion to as deserving of more general cultivation. 

Anemones^ single and double, are beautiful things for Zephifranlkes auidida is as hardy as a Crocus, and not 

patches, and by planting or sowing at ditferent seasons they unlike a white one in flower, only that the leaves are more 

may be had in dower nearly all the year round. like those of a Jonquil : it tlowers from May to October, pre- 

AmaryUisbella-donna wOidLA.fornwsissima^{AisiOi\nihQOi^GiL fcrring deep sandy soU. The Argentine Republic and the 

bordei*s in tlio Channel Islands and the south of England, liivcr La Plate are so called from the silvery hue ol' its 

but in less favourable localities they require the protection dowers on the banks of the latter, 

of a south wall. _ — _ 

Anomatheca cnienta^ Crinum capetisCy C. album, and C. revo- 

lutum, Nerine Sarniensis {Guemsej IJily)y Pancraiiuni Illy- GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
ricum, and tlie Yellow AmarjUis Stcrnbergia lutea, are all 

very beautiful, and come under the same general rule as the GARDENING. 

AmarylUs bclla-donna. They are all well deserving of a place Gastrolobium (from gaster a beUy, and lobos a pod, 

where they can have a htUe protecUon. Ixias, Sparaxis, . , inflaW anDearance of the sced-vessol) is 

Babianas, Ferrarias, and many other very early-flowering ^^"^^ J?. 7® mflatea appeal ance 01 Uie seea vessoi; is 

Cape bulbs, require very sunilar conditions of cultivaUon * bcauUful genus ol plants, natives of New Holland 

and protection, for which their beauty is an ample recom- and the Swan River, growing to the height of from two 

pensc. Rut after thus glancing at them, we shall leave to four feet, and producing yellow and orange pca-blos- 

this interesting part of the subject till some future oppor- somed flowers in great abundance. Previously to IH.JO 

tunity, when we may have leisure and space to treat it as it we had only two species, hUobum (two-lobed), with yellow 

deserves. The rest of our remarks will bo confined to bulbs flowers, and retusum (retuso leaves, rounded and do- ! 

which require no artificial protection. pressed at the end), with orange and scarlet flowers, but 

Bulbocodium vernum.—\ very pretty little, dark-purple, since then many species have been introduced, the most ; 

Crocus-like plant, flowering at the same season. striking of which are acutum (sharp-pointed leaves), with I 

Colchkunis (Autunm-dowering).--The well-known Mea- reddish-yellow flowei-s ; and vilhsum (shaggy), with 

dow satfron, or Autumn Crocus. Ihere are four vaneUes, ^^^^ orange flowers. Otliers, such as conStim, oxy- I 

va^iet? ^"'''''* ^ ' '""^ ' "" ^^^"«*' ^ti^«/m, trUohum, &c., mentioned in The Cot- 

Dog's-ioolh Viokts are more beautiful in their foliage than ^^ Oarjkners DUtwnary have pretty yellow flowers. ! 

m their flowers ; the prettiest way in which we have seen ^ should presume they aU require similar treatment, . 

them used, is as an edging along the inside of a stone- though some of tliese last- introduced species I have . 

curbing, to which they give a vcr^' agreeable relief. not yet seen. ^ ] 

HyacitUIis. — Feathered, Grape, and Musk, are pretty for Propagation is easiest by seeds, steeping tliem in warm , 

patches ; the Feathered, or Monstrous, reiiuircs support, as water, and sowing in a sweet, slight hotbed, in March ! 

Its groat head holds the moisture in damp weather, and, like or AprD, and after potting-otf, hardening them by de- ! 

a drunken man, becomes top-heavy. grees, until flt to stand in the cold frame, or the fropt I 

FrUUlhirias are curious dusky -looking plants, and look ^^^^f ^f ^ greenhouse. By cuttings of hall- ripened 

best when they are on a level with the eye, as amongst rock- ^^^^^ ^^^^^ g^U ^^^^1, gide-shoots, from two to 

work, ihere IS also a wtite vanety. j^ -^ ^ j ^l ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ito sand, 

Irts. — Ihese are all very useful plants. We liave included , .| ., r ^ * • \ir ^^ „,uu « u«n 

the best bulbous-rooted species in our arrangement above, ^9^^^ ^^^ «^^f ?^ *'-^'''* '^i^/^' ''^''''''®^. "^'^^ I ^A 

and of the kinds wliich grow from tuber-like under- ground gl^s, and kept close m a cold frame or pit, and shaded 

stems. They are very useful for borders on rock-work, as only when there is danger from flagging. These, when 

their still", spear-like leaves contrast agreeably with plants of potted-off, had better be placed throe or four round tha 

dillerent habits. Wo remember seeing a line of them along sides of a four-inch pot for the first winter, and then 

the top of a dead wall at the outside of a garden, where the they may bo singled out into separate pots the folloNving 

soil came level with the coping ; the cft'ect of the leaves April. 

alone; was exceedingly good, as they formed a natiural Soil. — Two parts fibry peat, one of fibry loam, with 

chevaux-de-frhe. We may as well mention that tliis was in ^he smaller portions extracted, leaving chiefly the fibre, 

the excellently-managed gaidens of the Duke of Sutherland, ^^,^^1 ^^^ p^ ^f charcoal, broken bricks, and sQver sand, 

at. 1 rentham. Ituherosa is a very pretty dwarf sjecies Irom Drainage must be pai'ticularly attended to. 

the Jjcvant, wJiK'h, on account of its .shyness of nowering, is nr .°. rri • *. i ^ «„«^f.,n„ «««„;^«,i «or»« 

not cultivated so liueh as it deserves t3 be ; the fault, how- . f ^f^*^"?- - ^^i' must be cai-etully provided, espe- 

ever, is not in the plant, but in being taken up too often. 9^^ "^ ^int^r. llioroughly dry m summer, and soaked 

Its be8t place is at the foot of a waU, where it should rcmam ^^ winter, so as to cause souring, will soon send the 

till it dowers. prettiest specimen to the rubbisli-hoap. Only let the 

Jonquils arc beautifid border dowers, of bright golden stems of the plant come a number of times into con- 
colour ; the large double is tlie most showy variety, but the tact with cold jerks from an unrosed watering pot, and 
single one is the most fragrant. disease and dissolution will soon approach. To keep 

Lilies, — We have recommended tlie Oommou White for a the tenderer plants moist, and not sodden in winter, it is 

line, and it is truly beautifid as such ; the Bulb-bearing a good plan to place the pots inside of a larger one, the 

{L, bulbiferum) woidd make an excellent Une in front of the gpaco between stutied with moss, and that kept rather 

white, as it does not grow quite so tall, and retains its foliage n^QJat 

better. All the species and varieties iire good, and as most Temperature.'-Thi& should seldom sink below 40° in 

ot them grow veiy tall they are well adapted for pl^Ung in ^j^terf unless the wood had been well hardened the 

open spaces amongst shrubs and m the back of mixed "*"*f'» ""*c°° cuu t»v«« ii€*« ^/vo^ tt« « 

borders previous season : 4o° may be considered a fair average, 

.Var<m.,.~The^e aio aU excellent, and they are all suit- ^^^^^ ^en degrees or more allowed for sunshine. 

able for lines. We have mentioned only a few of tlie best. Position.— I he front of a greenhouse, or a conserva- 

i?««u«c,//«..-Thcsc are often, wo may ahnost say always, ^^7' ^^ ^^^^^^ *"^ ^P"'^^'. ^ rather shady place in 

grown m beds, but we think they would give greater satis- ^V^^Z ^^ summer, when in bloom, after blooming, 

fact ion as fines or patches; they are amongst the most beau- and growth is advancing; an open airy situation 

tiful of bulbs, which are all beautiful. The Turban Eanun- afterwards, close to tlie glass in the greenhouse ; or 

culuses are the hardiest and easiest of management. if in the open air, whetiher the top be shaded from 
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bright sunshine or not, the pots must be, either by the 
sides of a pit by being plunged, or by giving them 
double pots. If placed outof-doors, replace them under 
protection by the first or second week in October, for 
although a little frost does not greatly hurt them in 
appearance, it is sure to show its ctfects in unhealthiness 
during the winter. 

InseeU — The most troublesome are red spider and 
white scale, and these must be got rid of by means 
referred to the other week, viz., vapour from sulphur 
and washings. 

GoMPHOLOBiuM (from gomphoSf a club, andlobosy a pod), 
is another very interesting genus of podded, pea-fiowcred 
plants, producing, chiefly, yellow blossoms, and doing 
so wlien the plant is from nine indies to two fee^and•a- 
hall* in height. Versicolor has red and yellow flowers ; 
and there are move than two dozen in The Cottage Gau- 
DENERs' DicTioNAiiY, all of which, no doubt, are interest- 
ing where room can be given them; but in limited space, 
and where the genus must only have one commemorative 
species, I would be inclined, all things considered, to 
select the old grandiflora for free growth and free flower- 
ing. A good specimen may range from a foot-and-a-half 
to two feet-aud-a-half in height. 

PropagatioHy Soily lic. — ^Exactly the same as for the 
Ocutrolobiumt only it would conduce more to success to 
have a little broken freestone mixed up with the com- 
post, in addition to the other things specified ; and even 
more care as to stagnant water must be exercised. True, 
two parts of peat and hardly one of loam will grow them 
well, but the other materials will render less care neces- 
sary, and will constitute a safety-valve if you cannot 
depend entirely on the wielder of the water-can. 

OxYLOBiuM (oxys, sharp, owing to the points of the 
pods). — Another family of allied, podded, pea- blossomed 
plants with yellow flowers, blooming freely, and, like the 
others, early in spring and summer, wlion from a foot- 
and-a-half to two feet-and-a-half high. Arhorescens may 
be considered an exception, as it may be grown fiom 
four to seven feet in height, and, between these extremes, 
is a beautiful object, with its long, naiTow leaves, and 
clustei's of yellow flowers around the base of the leaves, 
produced something near to whorl-fashion along the 
young shoots. In point of colour, ohtusifolium has 
scarlet flowers ; retmum, orange ; and pulteruBa, dark- 
orange. The others, such as cordifoUum^ iUptic»m, t&c, 
difler chiefly in the foliage. Were two selcctc<l from 
all we have seen, wo would choose arhoreacem and 
obtmij'olium. 

Propagation and Treatment — same as for the above. 

Platylobium (platgsj broad, and lobos^ a pod), is ano- 
ther allied family wit)i pea-flowers and broad pods, and 
distinguished chiefly by the flowers being a bi*ight orange. 
The species bloom freely when from eighteen inches to 
four feet-and-a-half in height. After that size disease 
and decay may be looked for. Murrayanum and ohtumn- 
guhnn have a little n>d, and the orange is not so deep. 
As for the oihQYS—formosum, ovatum, triangulares and 
parvijolium — the name almost furnishes the distinction. 
The flowers oifornwsum are also a little tinged with red ; 
and where only one could be grown, that should furnish 
our type of the genus. 

Propagation and Culture. — The same as the first 
genus, only cuttings are longer and more difiicult in tlie 
striking; more fibry i)eat and pounded sandstone, or 
crocks, must be used, and still more care exercised in 
watering at all times, and keeping the pots in summer, 
if out-of-doors or in the house, from the direct action of 
a bright sim. 

Plagiolobium (plagios, oblique, or twisted, from the 
aiipoarauce of the pods). — This is a beautiful genus, and 
a striking contrast to those we have already mentioned, 
owing to their beautiful bluish -purple flowers. In some 
catalogues the species will bo found arranged under 



Hoveay which beautiful genus it much resembles. There 
are only two species, Uici/olium (lioUy-leaved), and Cho- 
rozeme^oUum (Gborozema-leaved). Both are interest- 
ing, and, would we oould say, most easily cultivated. 
When tlie Ilovea and Chorozenia are mastered, however, 
then these too will succeed. The main features of pro- 
pagation are similar to the above, but the wood of tlie 
cuttings must scarcely be half ripe, and if taken ofl' at 
the end of April or the beginning of May, after being 
kept in a close frame for ten days, they may receive a 
slight bottom-heat The soil should be about the follow- 
ing : — Three parts fibry iieat, one of fibry loam, and two 
parts combined of broken charcoal, fr-eestoue, crocks, 
and sUver-saud, less or more of each as may be conve- 
nient; the great thing '\& porousness of soil, covered with 
finer on the surface, care in watering, and protection to 
the pot from sun in summer. 

FoDOLOBiuM ({vovapous, a foot, and lohoe, because tlie 
longish footstalk enters within the calyx of the pod). 
This is the last genus 1 shall mention, which produces 
its yellow flowers freely when from one to three ieet in 
height, and, like all the otliers I have alluded to, blooms 
from early sluing to the end of summer. Trilobntuni, 
from its fine, long-pointed, three-lobed, leatliery leaves, 
and the abundance of bloom on its twiggy shoots, 1 
would prefer to all the others, though all are interesting. 
Trilobatum has, also, frequently a little scarlet along 
witli the yellow. 

General Management. — With the exception of making 
the cuttings when a little younger, they require the 
same treatment, and the same cautions, as given above 
for QastroloHum. 

One feature more: before coming into bloom, and 
after blooming, when growing, frequent, but not heavy, 
syringings will bo of much benefit, in the forenoon in 
siiring, and towards evening in summer and early autumn. 
Taken altogether, the above would form a very inter- 
esting group where proper attention can be given them ; 
without it, they will soon pine and die. I dwelt at some 
length on giving air not long ago, and that must be 
thought about in the treatment of these plants. So far 
as I have learned, the group selected are found only in 
the confines and neighbourhood of New Holland. 

K. Fish. 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTilENT. 

EXOTIC OllCHlDACEiE. 

PLANTS THAT THRIVE WELL IN POTS — (Continued from 

page 400). 

SojuiALiA DECORA (Ncat 8.); Rio Janiero. Flowers 
white, with a tinge of pink on the edges. As its name 
imports, this is a neat, pretty species, but very fuga- 
cious, the bloom lasting only one day ; but several 
flowers appear in succession from the same spathe, 
especially if the old flowers are drawn gently away as 
soon as they fade. Desirable. 2 Is. 

S. LiLiASTBOJi (Lily-like S.) ; Guatemala. Flowers 
very large, pure white, with a yellowish tliroat. 'J'he 
bloom of this fine species lias not been seen yet in per- 
fection in this country, indeed, the plants are very rare. 
Messi*s. Eollisson exliibited a plant this summer, named 
at Chiswick, S. liliastrum aHa, it was handsome, 
and worth cultivation. The onginal species is finely 
figured in Mr. Batemen's splendid work on the " Orchi- 
dacea) of South America." It is not on sale, that we are 
awcuro of. 

S. MACRANTHA (Large -flowcred R.) ; Guatemala. 
Flowers crimson purple, with a white throat ; they are, 
probably, the largest flowers of the whole tribe of 
orchids. There are several varieties; hut the variations 
are very slight, relating chiefly to the depth of colour, or 
the height they grow, all of which may be dependent, 
in a measure, upon cultivation, exposure to light, &c. 
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I EtLsil; grown, and a really flue plant, continuing to 

{ bloom for several weeks. 21s. 

] S. sEsaniH (Steraless 8.) ; Peru. Flowers pinkiBh- 

I rose, with the lip of a deepar colour. They are of a verj 
abort duration. 21s. 

Oidture. — We liave already, under the head " Plants 
Requiring Peculiar Culture, treated upon the way to 
grow Sobralias, hut as that is sometime since, we will 
briefiy recapitulate. 

Sod. — These plants are found growing upon little hil- 
locks on marehy grounds, the soil strong, approaching to 
clay. During the rainy season tbey grow fi'eely; but 
when the dry season sets in, they have a comparative rest. 
These circurastances point ont ihe treatment we ought to 
give them in our stoves. The soil we grow them in at 
Pine-apple Place, is the kind ao well known aa the Nor- 
wood loam. The plants avo put iu rather lai^e pota, and 
fivm April to September tliey are moat liberally sup- 
plied with wat«r. After the latter month, they are kept 
moderately dry ; through the winter we never put 
them in the orchid-house. They are kopt constantly in 
— n stove, the heat of which never exceeds TV in 
and often falls down to i^" in winter, yet the 



flower well in a common slove, amongst other, compara- 
tively speaking, hardy erotics. 

Stesia pallida (Palo ti.) ; Demai'ara. — Sepals and 
petata pale yellow, the lip has a tinge of pink on it; 
flowers large for the aixc of tho plant ; pseudo-bulbs 
very small, and congregate together in a close mass; 
leaves about three inches long, and of a pale sea-green 
colour. A neat, pretty plant, growing in small compass, 
and very manageable. ^Is. 

CuUtiTi : Sou. — Rough peat, witli the finer particles 
beaten and sifted out of it, and then mixed with email 
broken potaherda and charcoal, will suit it admirably. 
In potting, use plenty of drainage; in fact, half fill the 
pot with It, then lay upon the drainage a thin layer of 
moss, and upon that pack some of tlie compost pretty 
closely, then take the plant, shake otf all the old aoil, 
cleanse it from dirt, insects, dead leaves, and roots, by 
wasliing witli a spotige and a small brush the leavotj, 
and cutting ofi' tlie dead leaves and pseudo-bulba with 
a sharp knife, Just at the point between the dead and 
the living parts. When this is perfectly well doue, hold 
the plant over tlie pot, in the ceutre, and fill In round it 
the compost, packing it closely and flrmly. It is a mis- 
taken notion that orchids require the stuff about their 
locEa to he loose and o|ion. Whoever will take the 
trouble to examine the slate of the compost in tlio pots 
of the line specimens exhibited at Chiswick, and the 
Park, will find the compost is a compact close mass, 
porous it is true, but yet so firm, that if turned out 
of the pot, it would chug together iu a mass. To 
return to the potting — us soon as the pot is filled 
level with the rim, aud packed close, keep the plant 
still a little higher in the centre, and pack some nice 
pieces of the compost round it, leaving it standing upon 
a small elevated cone in tlie centre. Then give a water- 
ing with a syringe, rather forcibly, which will still more 
fix the soil lirmly round tho plant. Then place it in tho 
wannest part of the orehid-house, and give a liberal 
treatment with both heat and water. If tho rest lias 
been properly managed, the potting season will \>v. in 
the spring, the sun will then bo advancing into power, 
and this titenla will require, with tho rest of tho tribe, 
protection from his midday rays. Tho heut it requires 
IS rather high to a.ssimilate with that of its native 
country. Growing season, fG" to K5° by day, ullowlng 
it to fall in the night 10 or IS d^roos ; resting atmson, 
es-' by day, down to 05" by night. Water.— \a this is 
a plant almost without pseudo-bulbs, it will not bear to 
be kept quite dry at any season, but when growing, 



should have a laiiger, much larger, supply than when in | 
a comparative state of rest during the winter months. 
The air of the house should also be much drier in winter, . 
or the leaves will damp off, especially the younger ones. 
In winter we place it much nearer the glass, on a high 
shelf. Thia situation suits it well, and it preserves its 
leaves in a perfect good state of health through that 
dreaiy season. _ T. Applkby. | 

ILORISTS' FLOWERS. 

MB. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. i 

Hollyhocks (in a Sat bos), too small and too loose, | 
and. moreover, too thin to he useful. 

Kevne's White Dahlia, very promising indeed ; we 
must see it ^ain. If it is the season of proving, per- 
haps it can be showu at Che Slough meeting. 

!)ahlus (A. J.).— We cannot see any thing in eitlier 
of tho Dahlias to make them worth grow'ing. There has 
been no meeting as last year ; the largest was at HhacklO' 
well; but there has been none, and will be none, like 
that at the Grecian Saloon last year. {B. i),).— The 
yellow is not so good as Standard; the scarlet not so 
good as Oem. The fancy one is no use whatever. Look 
to the buck numbers of The Cottaoe GABDE.«iEH for 
what we have said. Once is enough, except as a remme 
of the season, (B. B., Colcliatery-—tio use; not one 
good one. It is no use to say what points are deficient 
where there is not a good one. (Whale. Kiatbury). — 
Mri. Wentieorth, one of those light flowers which have 
a coloured tip, or edge, shaded down into while ; is a 
large flower, with a good circular outline, flue noble face, 
centre flrm and symmetrical, though a little sunk ; a 
decided acquisition, Mr. Neville, bronzy-purple, tole- 
rably douhio, symmetrical, and compact; eye a little 
sunt ; colour new, if not brilliant. The yelloic one is a 
splendid colour, but. in its present state, too much sunk 
in the eye to be j>opular. We may see blooms more 
advanced, perhaps, when this fault is lessened, (if. O., 
Hii/hcrois). — Scarlet King, a round, symmetrical, fiill- 
sized scarlet flower, of excellent form among the cupped 
varieties, the oye so little sunk, that we anticipate seeing 
it occasionally quite up to the surface; it is the best form, 
and an acquisition, although we abound in i-eds. {It.). — 
No. 1, a yellow-white, of excellent form, well up on the 
face, somewhat ribbed, and quite new, because there is a 
brightness, instead of a dullness, in the yellow shade, 
Saracen, a dark, fancy vaiicly, of good general form for 
its class, tho tips are pinky-whito, and the flower looks 
as if it would bear growing; the eye better than average. 
Floteer of the Day, one of tlie fancy-shaped kinds ; the 
ground ia yellow and while, tho stripes reddish ; too flat 
on the face. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS CL-LTURE. 

THE TULIP — (continued from page 10). 
In our firat esaay on tbo culture of this noble flower 
we proposed dividing tho sulijcct into five parts, namely. 
Situation, Draining, Manure and Soil, Planting, and 
Shelter. In writing on these heads wo found it neces- 
sary to alter the an'angcment a little, because tho per- 
maneut shelter we described in the last number ought \ 
to be erected previously to planting the roots ; at least, | 
it would bo wise to do so, for carpenters are not in i 
general careful whore they tread, an<l might set a heavy ' 
footupona toa«A'K/.,orai'Vinny /femtfe, or any other ; 
dear sort, and bo injure it as to quoBli all hope of its . 
producing a lino Uowc:r fit to win a premier prire the ' 
next year, Aud yet you could scarcely scold tho man ; 
lie did it, or might do it. in perfect innocence of the 
mischief he was perjietrating. And here we ore 
tempted to try the patience of that many-headed crea- 
ture, "our readers," by relating ao anecdote respecting 
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the fate of a tulip bulb of peerless price. In Holland, 
some 100, or it may be 150 years ago, there was a 
disease or epidemic broke out in the heads of some of 
our Dutch neighboui*8, and it rose to such a height that 
it became a species of madness, worse than the South 
Sea Scheme, or going to see the Great Exhibition in the 
Crystal Palace. This madness justly was named the 
Tulipoitiania, or tulip-madness, and to such a height did 
it attain, that as much as ^1200, with a pair of splendid 
horses, their harness, and a handsome carriage, were 
given for a single tulip-root ! ! Our favourite plants, 
the Orchids, will fetch sometimes enormous piices in 
the estimation of some people, but nothing compared to 
this ; OrcHd-madness has not come yet to such a pitch, 
nor perhaps ever will. But this anecdote — we have not 
forgotten it. At the time when the fever was raging, a 
celebrated grower had two roots, and in the pride of 
his heart was showing them, in their brown skins, 
at the time they were at rest, to an intimate friend, also 
a great enthusiast. We may imagine bow thoy turned 
them over, and examined them closely, and admired the 
rarities. It happened that some sudden emergency 
called the Dutch merchant out into his counting-house ; 
such was the importance of the business that be forgot 
to lock up his precious roots. A countryman, having 
transacted business, was ordered into the house to take 
refreshment ; bread and cheese and beer were set before 
him, which he partook of with that vigour and appetite 
a countryman always brings to town with him. Towards 
the end of his feast lie espied the two tulip roots. 
** Ah," says he, "what two nice onions; they would 
relish this last bit of cheese nicely. I will tiy one, how- 
ever." Suiting the action to the word, he reached the 
almost priceless root, but was sadly disappointed as be 
chewed the dear morsel. '* A bad sort," says he, " not a 
bit of flavour of an onion about it. I wonder whether 
that other brown chap is any better ? " Just as he was 
reaching tlie other, the merchant, recollecting having 
left the roots, rushed into the house, and saw, alas ! one 
of his invaluable roots in the hand of this countryman, 
and the brown skin on his plate showed what had come 
of the other. We leave the rest to be imagined ; the 
rage and grief of the merchant, and the innocent con- 
sternation and wonder of the countryman. This story, 
which we read in an old work on gardening more than 
a quarter of a century ago, applies to the case we 
mentioned, that a common workman, carpenter or brick- 
layer, might innocently enough do a great mischief 
without knowing it, and, therefore, it is advisable always 
to get all their work finished, if possible, before putting 
anything into the ground. For that reason we wrote 
last upon the shelter necessary, both as a protection 
from severe weather, and shelter from the bleaching 
bright rays of the sun, and have now, in order to com- 
plete our essay, to describe the planting process. 

The best season is about the beginning of the second 
week in November, as near the 10th of that month as 
the weather and die state of the ground will permit. 
This rule applies to all the country north of London ; 
perhaps, in the milder climate of the southern counties 
a weeK later would be better. Too early nlanting is 
ii^jurious, inasmuch as that the leaves will be pushing 
through before the severe weather has passed away, and 
would then be in danger, however well protected, of 
beinff fros^nipped, and, consequently, injured not only 
for that year, out also for years to come. The bulbs 
could not grow so large when the leaves are crippled as 
when they are continued in health till the natural decay 
takes place at the due season. For these reasons, and 
others that might be mentioned, the 10th of November 
is the right time to plant blooming bulbs of the tulip. 
Offsets are another affair; they may be planted a little 
sooner or later, as may be convenient. 
- Hie fnethod qf planting is governed by the height of 



the flower-stems, for as some varieties grow taller than 
others, the tallest should be in the centime of the bed. 
This consideration renders it necessary to plant them in 
rows length-ways of the bed, and not across it. This 
being determined upon, let the soil of the bed be 
levelled and made tolerably smooth ; then, with a tii- 
augular hoe, draw a drill the length of the bed, as 
near two inches deep as possible. To accomplish this 
quite straight, it will be necessary to have a line 
sU'etched very tight the whole length of the bed, at such 
a distance from the centre as will allow the point of the 
hoe, in drawing the drill, to be exactly in the centre. 
As soon as the drill is drawn, bring out all the tall 
growers, and plant them, five inches apart, at the 
bottom, giving each a gentle pressure. When the 
row is finished, thrust in at each end a strong stick, 
this is to mark where the row of bulbs is when 
covered up. Of very choice and expensive vaiieties, some 
florists recommend covering the bulbs with fine white 
sand, but if the soil is, as was mentioned on a former 
occasion, mixed with sand, we think the white sand may 
be dispensed with; however, we leave that point at the 
option of the grower. The next thing to do, is to cover 
them up — tliis is best done with a short-toothed rake. 
After that let the soil on each side of the planted row be 
stirred up with a three-pronged fork. Then set the line 
at the right distance from the centre (we mentioned 
that the beds should be four feet wide, which would 
allow nine inches between each of the five rows, and six 
inches next the edging), the line then must be set at 
such a distance from the centre, that the next row of 
bulbs will be exactly nine inches apart from the centi'e 
one. Draw the drill the same depth as the first, and 
plant the next tallest flowers in it. Then mark the row 
with a stick at each end, and so proceed till the whole 
is finished, the lowest growers will then be next the 
paths all round the bed. One important point we had 
nearly forgotten, though we do not think the planter 
would, and that is, each variety must be numbered, 
and the numbers put in so securely, that they cannot 
be easily displaced. All these points having been care- 
fully attended to, the rest must be left to nature, ex- 
cepting due attention to protection, which has been 
fully described previously. T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Capsicums may be gathered as they ripen, and the 
green ones wanted for pickling might also be picked off 
now, as little more process in the way of lipening can 
be expected after the nuddle of this month ; even where 
they are under glass, the principal advance is in the 
growth of the plant, not the maturing of its fruit, and 
the frame, or pit, it is growing in may be wanted for 
other purposes. It is as well, after providing for the 
present and future wants of the family in the way of 
green ones for pickling, ripe ones for pepper, &c., to cut 
the plants off close to the ground, trim off some of the 
points where no fruit is on, and hang them up in some 
dry, light place, the fruit will partially ripen (yet not so 
much so as Tomatoes when placed under similar circum- 
stances) ; those planted under south walls or close 
frames may remain in the ground some time yet, if they 
are protected at nights, and young, fresh Capsicums 
wanted ; but if previous durections have been followed, 
the principal crop will have ripened and been secured 
some time ago. 

ToaiATOEs. — This tender fruit will require protection 
now, in the shape of mats or other covering, at night, 
but if the weather sets in dull and moist, and with the 
appearance of remaining so, it would be as well to cut 
most of the fruit by the middle of the month ; what is 
ripe may be at once used, and the full-sized green fruit 
hung up singly in some warm place ; a kitchen is veiy 
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suitable, and we have seen them colour pretty well, and 
retain their plumpness almost as well as when on the 
plant. Small or half-grown ones cannot be expected 
to become useful fruit, but if previous diieotions of 
thinning the shoot% and divesting them of part of their 
leaves, have been duly attended to, a considerable quan- 
tity of ripe fruit will have been secured at various times 
during last month as well as the beginning of this ; but 
when all are wanted, take off a part, as above, to hang 
up, and remove every leaf that in the least shades those 
remaining, and with a 8})ade chop round the roots of 
the plant, at some little distance from it, to check all 
future growth ; cover up at night, and you will probably 
swell out the small fruit remaining on, but which you 
will be obHged to cut eventually, and hang up to colour 
in some other place. 

Spinach sown the end of August will now want 
thinning, but the plants may stand closer than is 
usually allowed for summer crops; the many accidents 
it is liable to in winter, as well as its more slow growth, 
enable it to stand closer without taking harm ; after 
thinning by hand, run the Dutch hoe through the 
ground between the rows, which may be repeated after- 
wards if the weather keeps dry. Take notice of the crop 
now in use, and nip out any points likely to run to 
seed, and it will continue to furnish a supply of fresh 
green leaves for some time yet, provided the situation it 
is in, and other circumstances, favour its growth. 

Cabbages for the principal spring crop may now be 
planted out in any open plot which has previously been 



enriched by a good share of dung, and if it has been 
trenched two spits deep (keeping the top mostly to the 
top again, and the dung in the middle) so much the 
better; rows two feet apart, and the same between 
plant and plant, will not be too much for the larger 
varieties of early cabbage which we presume to be 
planted now, as the London Market, Spotborough, and 
many others. The smaller varieties, of which the old 
Eariy York may be regarded as the type, might 1)6 
planted a little (doser, but we presmne a large portion 
of these to have been planted some time ago, partly as 
coloworts and some to arrive at full size ; but, if none 
have been put in, lose not a day in prepaiing a good 
breadth on a south border, which plant with the kinds 
reported to be most early. The Fulham is said to be 
good, and so is the East Ham, though differing widely 
from each other, yet both are early, and when true, not 
liable to run to seed. 

Brocoli ]nust be frequently looked over, and all heads 
in a forward state cut, with most of the leaves on, and 
hung up in some diy cool plaoe ; they will keep several 
days at this season without injury. The Cape, Early 
White, and Walclieren will be all coming into use now, 
as well as the late planted CauUjhwers, all of which 
may be treated alike. 

French Beans and Scarlet Hunners which are 
wanted to continue late in bearing must be protected 
by mats, or similar covering, on frosty nights, and 
remove all old fruit from the plants, to encourage their 
growth. J. R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGERS. 
By the Authoress of ** My Flowers," Ac, 



I WISH some of the farmers of England could have seen 
the way in which I'armer Steady and his sons conducted 
their hai-vest this season. Indeed it would benefit morn 
than some; for even the quietest and steadiest too often 
leave much to be done by their men, that would bo far 
lietter done by their own hands ; and the eye of the master 
is not always enough — his hand is wanted too. 

Fanner Wilful was a quiet, steady man, and never 
allowed any noise or tumult about his premises ; but his 
men did not do their woik half so well as he would have 
done it himself. Now, the two younger Steady's were in the 
middle of everything, eye and hand. One was all day in 
the harvest-field " pitching," and the otlier was in the stack- 
yard, on the rick, or close at hand ; and the good old father 
was toddling about, watching the boys as they drove the 
waggons, and doing all the light jobs about the farm, while 
the other hands were busy. Labourers will always knock 
horses about, if tliey possibly can ; they think bawling at 
them, and hitting them, is the way to make them go ; they 
liavc no notion of the gentle hand and encouraging voice of 
Idudnoss. The hoi*ses on Steady's farm are like lambs ; the 
whip is never heard; and instead of being worried, and 
fretted, and hot, they came in after harvest work cool and 
comfortable, and were soon rolling about on the grass until 
dark. A man who was employed on the occasion, began by 
hitting the poor things about the head ; but the old Farmer 
was behind the nearest tree, and it never happened again. 
r have seen, in former days, blows given with pitchfork- 
handles, but there is nothing of that kind done now. It 
was quite delightful to walk about throughout the busy 
scene, all was so quiet and orderly; and the peaceful manner 
in which all the farm -yard incidents took place, made them 
doubly heautifid and interesting. While the waggons were 
unloading at the rick, a flock of sheep came quietly by, 
passing among the men and horses on their way to the fold ; 
and the cows, that had during the day been snug in the 
yard, now came forth to enjoy the freshness of their evening 
pasture. All were passing and re-passing at once, but 
nothing looked frightened or hurried ; and not a sound was 



heard but the dusty feet of the sheep, and the rustling of 
the sheaves as they flew upon the rick. 

Now, there is a man in the same neighbourhood who has 
bought a few acres, and farms them well — in fact, he has 
done wonders witli the land. lie began by cutting down 
every tree he could find, great and small, throwing down 
banks, and tiimming hedges, till the little property looks 
almost like Salisbury plain. Then he ploughed, and har- 
rowed, and broke the land's heart, and almost his own too, 
with his determination to make it pay ; and certainly it looks 
extremely well. This man, John Todd, was up early and 
late, Uke his neighbours the Steady's; he did everything 
that man cotdd do himself, and by no means tried to mako 
himself a gentleman. But even this activity and diligence 
may be used in a wrong spirit — for worldly ends, and for a 
worldly reward, the most wretched and broken reed upon 
which a man can lean. 

John Todd never enters a church. There is something so 
particularly terrible in this idea, that I cannot write it with- 
out shuddering. He never enters a church — he lives in 
open defiance of God ; therefore, his fruit must be like the 
apples on the Dead Sea shore. He is a violent, swearing 
man, a bad husband, and one whom no one likes to have 
much to do with. His language diuing the more anxious 
periods of farming, when all is bustle and interest, is fearful, 
even to the men. While he is heaping up the fruits of the 
earth, sent so plentifully and graciously by a Father's hand, 
he heeds not the giver, but vents his unthankful tempera 
upon the mowers and the reapers, upon the weather, the 
horses, and anything that goes wrong. His poor frightened 
wife sits meekly in-doors, glad to be quiet, instead of plea- 
santly cheering his labom's, and gladly welcoming his return 
home. 

We must not suppose, therefore, that when we are '* not 
slothful in business " we have done our earthly work well. 
There are many other clauses contained in the same charge, 
all equally important, and equally binding. Two of these 
clauses, which closely accompany the one that John Todd 
seems to obey, are these: — ^Be **fer?ent in spirit; serving 
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tlie lorf." These tliree mutt walk together on earth, jnat men ™i«tiM,uidil would not «l ill niitleraiMigkthmnityhtvuletW 

as they stand K^ether in God's Woiil. If man trien to '^i^'Jf"l'J"7;.3j^J*T,*i^rr.!?'E™'rf°ii.^i^S;?K'5^^ 

r _, 1 .1- ^L # ij J . . L 1 11 ■•■netr, Butt nDtiapua, It ouftlit lo hue duquilined Ihe «timd m 

separate them — to loosen the ttireeiold cord — lo taka liold irhiehitwu ihown. SrarM Prlarronwiiu will inl hibriilliF wiih the 

of one strand of the rope, and leC go the others, he will Ught-nilouml <num niumllr growD m oai windowi uid gnenhmua. 

hang on a little while, perlwps, but liis fall at last will be '^^S^ ""^.^^ f'^^'^f ,°''J' S"JtL'".^^ii^'"!^^ 

snrc. There will be a sadden and Blartling crash, or, what ^^^^^^M^tl^y'^u. "* '"'™' .-'"'"•™i»in 

is jierhftps Still more terrilile, a slow and impercopdble '• e r n h». 

decay— » rnmibltog away of the ground under the feet, J^^'^ii^ta^!!i;^aait^'u.l<^PaKk"Zi(^'^J,^^'% 

, which is ftearcely noticed until they slip from their footing, ^osd Genmumi for bedding. TIkj Howct fntlj till ihr fmt killi them. 

1 and all iS 0»pr. Oh ! whal a terrilile end rotnes npon him "d the lolUjie ot the Bn[ ii fi« growing, and mMfnl in ihipe." 

who lives without God in Ihe world. " Despisers " m«y walk J2;:jJe2^Vn!iSi^^"teM™ tZi f^MMihtif™™ ""'d^J^* 

cheerily for a good while along Uie brotul road ; they raaj xhe redirii pmph llSgo piik) <i ibe hui. Conld ion noi^ionic oae 

not alwajR get inCn "tronhle an other men," nor lie "plagued uu j^nu u ukt ihiin up In the vii;oCtndi? The Tom rAumit kepi in 

like other men ; " their ftps may ■' stand ont witli fatness ; " nnd in (he «U«r, onght to have been t»ten sn( In the end o( Utrch, lu- 

tliej™.y "have more than heart can wish;'' but the time M?B«Mn «n i^T "''hJ^li^r ^ 
icill come when they shall " wonder and pen<(h." 

Let no man follow the bad example and pemidoa. ways iZ°'"t!^«^l^iV^^i!l!l^l^^i.:X 

of John Todd. It they could see hun slaodmg l>y the side (or thn at liible to ibe ittub of tone iiinritlcd ftuigu' poolblj tbe 

of good old Farmer Steady, thej would nee al once the mad Bulrytli tnfalaiu, to wUeh Ihe poUio ie liable. The onlj plan now, 

that lettd,i to graec. Jolm Todd has n sharp, piercmg, sna- wi" be to pineh off rfltheii growing polnta.n. keep the foliage thinner, 

pioious eye, A aeule. worldly, watchful f<Je,8S if he was K.,rinj''^«tt«"lS'o(''«Tr." ^"''^'°"^"''™"' 

looking on every side for a foe, and ready to raise hix hand m p. n ^ —« 

nothing bnt pounds, shilhngs, and pence in it, eieept a in^cj. VouV two .IfirlCnfi mar be Moorpuk and Shiplej'a i the Peocj^ 

«cowl. Fanner Steady ia the maii lo imitate, in his home, 'be nojul Oeorgji Ibe Ntclminf, the Eliugei and the CScrrla, the 

and his farm. A poor old man, who is about the premises '*°^ "■*•■ " ""•""■ 

constantly, said one day, " They all weem, as it were, to Qm i» int CuctuMa fA. t., NnrMk).—Vc are verj glad Ibu 

dwell together in lore. What one think.i another thinks ; l" h.«. h™*hed ibli qijBttoo, having been u great anffeeB. .. an^ 

and the women-folk are as quiet and bnay.like a.s the men.'' hf/'£^,'tof"^ Si;^™ ';r'eSS?';S?e!S^':^b'' J'oLTX 

Such ways would make mnrh irore liansony in the world out-doot onei ful aniitel;, Ihe (nmiea autter pirtialtj, and thuae bi a 

than therein at present. We need not be farmers to bo (railing pinety awMldom affected. Thia riiowj »i leait. Ibat whaierer be 

steady and c|uiet, and dwelling in loTe. Wemay bo coUage Sf."^"'^t!cm.SIm'i?rtrrinV'^'lL^e"™ 

gardeners! we may be peeri and princes; it matters not iRjiHiotntnencingairial. Wait aveekot ao, and we will hnni the 

ichal we are, if wo only hold "the Head," and keep the eountrjfOrfunbetaecountiof it. Onlj trj lime-water clarilled. 
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Mariat doable, white, purple eye ; Triomphe Blandinia, double, waxy 
white, carmine eye ; Mara, single, carmine ; Temple of Apollo, single, 
flesh ; Orondates, single, light blue ; William the First, single, black ; 
Grand Vainqeur, single, white ; Prince de Qalitzin, single, white. To 
Gaow IN Pots, the best of the cheap are x—Acteur, double, deep rose ; 
Grootworst, double, rose ; A-la-mode, double, blue ; Bleu f once, double, i 
axure ; Don gratuit, double, white, primrose eye ; La deease, double, 
white ; Diebits, single, crimson ; Le franc de Berkei/, single, rosy pink ; 
Appiut, single, dark blue ; Emicans, single, blue, white eye ; La can- 
deur, single, white ; and Voltaire, single, waxy white. 

Pansky {Seedling Panaep).— Form good, and contrast peculiar of prim- 
rose upper petals, with puce lower petals, but too stained by the green 
leaves between which they were packed, for us to judge whether the 
colours are pure. 

Ivy (T. M. W.)^Bett, &c., obtain honey from ita flowers. 

CoNCRKTB Walks (An Incumbent.)— Yon cannot have cheaper, and 
none either so permanent or free from weeds for your kitchen-garden and 
drive. You must not plant Beana either by ploughing them in or broad- 
cast. Have them drilled or dibbled in— the latter is the best mode. 
About Beea next week. 

Wintering Bkoding-out Plants (H. S. T.)— Your greenhouse 
will do very well for the purpose. See what Mr. Beaton says to-day. A 
mat over the plants inside the house would be a great help in severe 
weather. Could you not have a small gas-stove ? 

Swiss Crkam.— In answer to Sarak*8 inquiry we have received the 
following recipes. Recipe 1. One pint of cream sweetened to taste, 
grate in the rind of a lemon, boil it a few minutes, then strain it, when 
cold stir in the juice of a lemon with a teaipoonful of flour, put a layer of 
macaroons in your dish, cover it with the cream, then another layer of 
cakes, putting cream between every layer, ornament to taste with pre- 
serve or dried fruit.— L. R. L. Recipe 2. Flavour with lemon rind and 
cinnamon a pint of rich cream, after having taken from it as much as 
will mix smoothly to a thin batter four teaspoontuls of the finest flour, 
sweeten it with six ounces of well-refined sugar in lumps, place it over a 
clear fire in a saucepan, and when it boils stir in the flour, and simmer it 
for four or five minutes stirring it gently, then pour it out, and when it 
is quite cold mix with it by degrees the strained juice of two lemons. 
Take a quarter-of-a-pound of macaroons, cover the bottom of a glass-dish 
with a part of them, pour in a part of the cream, lay the remainder of the 
macaroons upon it, add the rest of the cream, and ornament it with 
sliced citron. It should be made the day before it is wanted for table. 
— E. S. 

Bulbs in Pots (L. 71. L.).— To be ready for removal in case you change 
your residence in the sprinj^, you may plant your Jonquils, Crocuses, &c., 
in pots, and plunge these in your borders. Take care to have the pota 
deep enough, so that the roots may not be cramped. 

WiNTKBiNO Vbbbbnas AND Hbliotbopbs {R. C, S.).—A» you have 
no greenhouse, the only plan we can recommend is one we published 
long since :— Dig a pit, two spades depth, about six inches larger everv 
way than the hand-glass or frame you mean to employ ; fill this with 
large stones, potsherds, &c., and, at the top, cinders till within an inch 
or two of the level of the soil; then put from four to six inches of very 
sandy soil on the top : in this plant the Verbenas, one in the centre, if for 
a hand-light, and one dozen at equal distances, if for an ordinary two- 



light frame: they should.be planted at the same time jthe stock is 
bedded out (i.e., when the Mulberry leaf is the size of a shilling), and, by 
attention to lavering through the summer, the surface of the prepared bed 
will be covered with young plants, which, with the help of a mat or two 
in severe weather, will stand all the winter, and be ready for bedding in 
the spring ; the same pits will do for four years at least. 

WiNTKBiNG Grranivms (Suhsm). — ^Thc above pit would do for yon ; 
but see what Mr. Beaton says to-day. 

Old Pldm-treb (T. Hill).— Cut the top off now, and paint over the 
wound to keep out the wet. 

Bess— Bablby-sdgab fob ilfnd). — Put a pound of the finest white 
sugar into a saucepan with a lip, together with half-a-pint of water ; put 
it on a gentle fire and take off the scum as it rises ; let it boil five nunutes ; 
strain it through a tammy (woollen cloth) ; return it into the saucepan 
and continue boiling it until the syrup has become thick, and that the 
handle of a spoon being dipped into it, and then plunged into cold water, 
the sugar upon the handle is found to be quite crisp ; when this is the 
case the syrup is sufiiciently boiled. On a marble slab, or a large china 
dish, well buttered, pour the syrup along in lines of the thickness the 
sticks are required ; take hold of the sticks at each end whilst hot and 
twist them, llie lemon flavour is given by dropping into the syrup ten 
drops of the oil of lemon just before pouring the syrup upon the slab. 
Neither the oil of lemons nor the straming through the tammy are re- 
quired in making barley-sugur for bees. 

Names of Plants (A. B. C. D.).— Your plant is Cineraria amel- 
loidea, now called Agathtea cvleatia, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
(S. R., BelchampHall). — Yours is Nicandra phyaaloidea, formerly called 
Atropa phyaaloides ; it is a native of Peru, and must have esci4[>ed from 
some garden. 

TaopffiOLUM tuberosum iCarig Coro//).— Many thanks for your offer 
of the roots of this plant. Please to send them in a basket by railway, 
addressed to Mr. Beaton, Shrubland Park, Ipawich, Suffolk, to be left at 
the Claydon Station. Mr. Beaton wishes to have your address. 

TUBF-PIT FOB WiNTBBINO BeDDINO-OUT PlANTS (Z. Z. Z.)-— A 

turf-pit in front of a south-east wall, with glass, is a good place to winter 
Geraniums in, also Saloiaa, Calceolariaa, and Ageratum. It was a good 
plan to plant the cuttings without pots ; what you will have to guard 
Sjgainst, is damp, and if the leaves grow too close, thin them out from 
time to time, and pick off every yellow or mouldy leaf as soon as you see 
it ; loosen the surface of the soil, now and then, and spread a little very 
dry ashes over it, which is a good preventive against damp ; let no rain 
get at the plants before March, and keep the glass thickly covered in 
; frosty weather. The Heliotrope and Verbenaa will hardly do in such a 
pit, but you may try some of them ; the rest vou ought to pot, and try 
them in the windows. In future, keep a few plants of Heliotrope, and 
some Verbena plants, from the spring cuttings, in small pots, all the 
summer ; cut them down in September, like Geraniums, and you will 
have no trouble in keeping them over the winter in your turf-pit. 
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DOMESTIC SANITAEY MEA- 
SURES.— Places in Gardens rendered as 
comfortable as the best constructed water-closets 
by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
PAN, with its self-acting valve, entirely pre- 
venting the return of cold air or effluvia. Any 
carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price aSl, 
Sold only at FIFE and Co.'s Scientific Reposi- 
tory, 96, Tavistock-street, Covent-jrarden, Lon- 
don, Sole Dep6t for the Patent Hermetically- 
sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, jffl 4s, 
jffa 6s, and £3; also. Improved PorUble 
Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self- 
acting valve. Orders by post attended to. 

THE LONDON MANURE COM- 
PANY beg to offer as under :— 

Com Manure, most valuable for spring dress- 
ing. Concentrated Urate, Super Phosphate of 
Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Fishery and Agricultural Salt, Gypsum, Fossil 
Bones, Sulphuric Acid, and every other artificial 
manure ; also, a constant supply of English and 
Foreign Linseed Cake. 

Peruvian Ouano, guaranteed the genuine Im- 
portation of Messrs. A. Gibbs and Sons, jfl'p 10s 
per ton, or j£9 6s in quantities of five tons or 
upwards. SDWARD PURSER^ Secretary, 
40, Bridge Street, Blackfriara, 

mHE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 

JL 1851.— Just published, free per post on 
receipt of Eight Postage SUnops, A PASTOR'S 
REFLECTIONS on a VISIT to thb GREAT 
EXHIBITION. A Sermon preached by the 
Rev. J. B. OWEN, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, 
Bilston. 
Published by T. Simpson, Wolverhampton. 



London: Printed by Habbt Wooldbidgb, Winchester High-street, 
in the Parish of Saint Mary Kalendar; and Published by William 
Sombbvillb Obb, at the Office, No. S, Amen Comer, in the Parish of 
Christ Church, City of London.— October 9, 1851. 



Now Ready, in Demy 8po., price 1« 6d, Part F. of 

BRITISH POMOLOGY ; or the History, Description, Classification, and 
Synonymes of the Fruits and Fruit Trees of Great Britain. By ROBERT HOGG. 

" The four parts of the work which are now before us, afford good indications that the prospectus 
will be ably carried out. So far, the enumeration of synonymes, with their citations, is certainly 
the most complete and extensive which has hitherto been published. The works of English and 
Foreign authors, ancient and modem, have been carefully consulted ; the work, however, is not a 
mere compilation^ for the author has evidently great practical knowledge of the various subjects. 
It is abundantly illustrated with well-executed outline woodcuts, and, when complete, will form 
an interesting and, to gardeners, most useful volume." — Oardenera* ChnmiiHe* 

** We can testier that the work contains fuller information relative to each variety, so far as at 
present published, than anv other English volume. It is a most valuable addition to our garden 
literature."— CoMcve Gardener. 

** The best, so far as apples are concerned, that I have ever seen."— (?. W, Johnaan, Eaq, 

" We can cordially recommend the work to those of our readers who are interested in the culti- 
vation of fnxita."— Midland Floriat. 

London : Gboombbidgb & Sons, and to be had of all booksellers in the country. 

G LENNY'S GOLDEN RULES FOR GARDENERS, Professional and 
Amateur ; showing, in few words, what Gardeners ought to do and avoid. Price 6d. 

G LENNY'S Hand-book to the flower-garden and 
GREENHOUSE ; containing the Description, Culture, and Management of all the Popular 
Flowers aoA PlanU grown in this country; with a Calendar of operations for every month. 
Price 6s 6d. 

ALENNYS HAND-BOOK TO THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 

vJ GARDEN ; containing the Culture, Management, and Description of all the Fruits and 
Vegetables grown in this country \ with a Calendar of Operations for every month. Price 7s 6d. 

G LENNYS HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL GARDENING ; contain- 
ing full instructions for performinff every operation connected with the Practical Management 
of Gardens { and for the Culture of FlonsU' Flowers. Price 7% Od. 

n LENNY'S PROPERTIES OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS ; containing 

VJ the Description of all the Qualifications necessary to a Perfect Flower. Price Is. 

G LENNY'S CATECHISM OF GARDENING; containing the Elements 
of Practical Gardening, in Plain Questions and Answers. Price 9d. 

C. Cox, 13, King WiUiam-stitct. 
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Anthony Wood, the learned and the illiberal, when writing a memoir 
of Richard Carew, says — " Our author hath written The true and ready 
way to learn the Latin Tongue. This b involved in a book pnbluhed by 
a Uutcbman, Samubl Ha&tlib, Esa." Now, any one unacquainted 
with the literature and history of the seventeenth century would never 
condnde from this notice that Mr. Hanlib was one of the most admirable 
of Anthony Wood's contemnoraries. Yet such was the case ; and no 
man has existed who expended the resources of both purse and mind 
more liberally, not only for the benefit of his adopted country, but for 
mankind at large. He was, however, a supporter of Cromwell, and this 
was enough to incur Wood's hatred, though every act of his life had 
been worthv of record with a pencil of light. Evelyn, though a Royalist, 
was more just ; for in his ** Diary," under the date of Nov. 2/th, 1065, 
he says, ** I went to see York House and gardens, belonging to the 
former great Buckingham, but now much injured througn neglect.* 
Thence to visit honest and learned Mr. Hartlib, a public- spirited and 
ingenious person, who had propagated many useful things and arts. He 
told me of the castles which thc^ set for ornament on their stoves in 
Germany (he himself being a Lithuanian, as I remember), which are 
furnished with small ordnance of silver on the battlements, out of which 
they discharge excellent perfumes about the rooms, charging them with 
a little powder to set them on fire, and disperse the smoke ; and, in truth, 
no more than needed, for their stoves are sufficiently nasty. He told me 
of an ink that would give a dozen copies — moist sheetit of paper being 
passed on it — and yet remain perfect ; and a receipt how to take off any 
print without the least injury to the original. This gentleman was 
master of innumerable curiosities, and very communicative." Hartlib 
lived then close to the Duke of Buckingham's gardens ; for in one of 
Walter Blith's works, published in 1053, the latter says, *' Whoever 
desires to be cordiall^r informed of BIr. Speed, may from Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib, dwelling against Charing-cross, who can give fuller and larger 
description, both of the man and his abilities, having expressed himMtlf 
so far a gentleman of such charity towards him, as he hath maintained 
him divers months together while he was inventing some of his dis- 
coveries." This partner of his hospitality we believe to have been 
Adam Speed, who in 1051 published The Reformed HwUtandmaH, tind, 
in 1059, Adam out of Eden. It was by thus fostering the ingenious and 
distressed, of which we gave another example, a few weeks since, in the 
case of iiabriet Ptattea, that Mr. Hartlib expended and diminished his 
fortune. His generosity was unreHtrained by such considerations as 
political partisanship, and Cavalier or Roundhead shared alike his purse, 

Erovided they were virtuous, clever, and distressed. The day came, 
owever, when he needed pity and assistance, and, to the shame of the 
second Charles and of his ministers, it remains on record that that 
assistance was withheld ; and there is too much reason to believe that 
Hartlib died neglected and in penurv. Fortunatelv we have a few frag- 
ments of his autobiography ; and from these, ana some other sources, 
we can form a connected sketch of the progress of this great promoter 
of the culture of our soil. 

Samuel Hartlib was the son of the King of Poland's merchant, who, 
when the Jenuits prevailed in that country, was obliged to remove himself 
into Prussia, where he settled and built the first house of credit at 
Elbing, which cost him many thousand of rix-dollars, in those cheap 
days. Hence his grandfather, the deputy of the English company at 
1 )antzick, brought the English companjr to Elbing ; and that town came 
by trade to the splendour and result which it afterwards attained. 

" My family," says Hartlib, writing in 1000, " was of a very antient 
extraction in the German emuire, there having been ten brothers of the 
name of Hartlib. Some of them have been privy counsellors to the Em- 
peror, some to otlier inferior princes ; some Syndics of Ausperg and 
Nurimbc^. But they passed afterwards not so strictly for Udallanta in 
the Empire, when some turned merchants, which is derogatory to the 
German uobility. I may speak it with a safe conscience, that I never, all 
the days of my life, reflected seriously upon my pedigree, preferring my 
heavenly birth above all such vanities ; and afterwards studying more, 
to this very day, to be useful to God's creatures and serviceable to his 
Church, than to be rich or honourable." 

He was the issue of a third wife, his father having married two " Polo- 
ninn ladies, of noble extraction." This third wife seems to have been 
an English woman, for she had two sisters very honourably married here ; 
one, first to Mr. Clark, son of a lord mayor, and afterwards to a " very 
rich knight. Sir Richard Smith, one uf the king's privy council, she 
bringing him a portion of 4^10,000 ; after his death, she married a third 
time .Sir Edward Savage, and was made one of the ladies of honour to the 
king's mother. Her daughter married Sir Anthony Irby at Boston, '' a 
knight of 4 or 5,00ul. sterling a-year." The other sister married Mr. 
Peat, a younger brother. 

Warton says that Hartlib came into England in 1040, but we think that 
hit arrival must have been ten years earlier, for before 10311, he is known 
to have been intimate with Archbishop Usher and Dr. Mede, in conse- 
quence of the strenuous efforts he made to procure a union between the 
■LuthenuM and Calvinists. An account of these efforts he published 
during 1041, in a work entitled A retation of that which hath been lately 
attempted to procure et'dniaxtiral jtvare umong Protettanta. 

* This house and gardens covered the ground on which now stand 
George-street, Villiers-street, Duke-street, and Buckingham<.street. 



In 1045, he published A Di»courte of Flanders Huabandrp; not ihea 
knowing wbo was the author of that, and the ** Legacy " to his aoM, 
which relates also to the cultivation of their estates, written on the 
author's death-bed, 1045. The author was Sir lUdiard Weston, whom 
Harte apprehends to be the Sir Richard Weston, ** who was ambassador 
from England to Frederick V. elector Palatine, and king of Bohemia, in 
1019, and present at the famous battle oi Prague, concerning whidi a 
curious relation of his, by way of letter, is still preserved in MS." It is 
remarked in the Phtlosopbical Transactions, that England had profltod 
in agriculture to the amount of many millions, by following the direc- 
dons laid down in this little treatise, which has alwmya been looked opon 
as a capital performance in husbandry. 

Hartlib afterwards, in order to enUurge and better explain this famona 
discourse, published another edition, and annexed Dr. Beati*s anno- 
tations to it ; so convinced was he that ** agriculture is one of the noblest 
and most necessary parts of industry belonging to a commonwealth, the 
first ground of mutual trading between men, and the well-spring uf 
wealth in all well-ordered sodeUes." 

In 1052, Hartlib published his Legacy , or an enlargement qf the 
discourse of Husbandry used in Brabant and Flanders. This famoos 
work was only drawn up at Hartlib's re<|uest, and passing under his 
correction and revision was published by him. It consists of one general 
answer to the following query, uamdy— " What are the actual defects 
and omissions, as also the possible improvements in English husbandry } " 

The real author of this work was Robnt Child. To it are annexed 
various correspondences from persons eminent for skill in agriculture at 
this time ; as CD. B.W. R.H. T. Underbill, Henry Cruttenden, W. 
Potter, &c., as also the "Mercurius Laetificans ;" and twenty large ex- 

Eeriments by Gabriel Plattes ; together with annotations on the L^;acy, 
y Dr. Arnold Beati, and replies to the animadversions by the author of 
the Legacy. 

In the preface to the " Legacy," Hartlib laments greatly that no 
public director of husbandry was established in England by authority ; 
and that we had not adopted the Flemish custom of letting farms upon 
improvement. Cromwell, as Harte says, in consequence of this admirable 
performance, allowed Hartlib a pension of j6'100 a-year; and it was the 
better to fulfil the intentions of his benefactor, that he procured Dr. 
Beati's excellent annotations before-mentioned, with the other valuable 
pieces from his numerous correspondents. 

Hartlib says himself, *' As long as I have lived in England, by wonder- 
ful proridences, I have spent yearly out of my own between 3 and 4001. 
a-year, sterling ; and when I was brought to publie aUowancea, I have 
had from the parliaments and councils of state, a pension of j6f300 sterlmg 
a-year. which as freely I have spent for their service, and the good <n 
many." He says he " erected a little academy for the education of the 
gen^ of this nation, to advance piety, learning, morality, and other 
exercises of industry, not usual then in common schools." This probably 
occasioned Milton's "Tractate on Education," about 1040, to be ad- 
dressed to him ; and "Twoletten to him on the same subject, by Sir 
William Petty." 

We have seen, from Evelyn's Diary, that Hartlib's attention was di- 
rected to other arts beaides that of cultivating the soil ; and it is certain 
that he was one of the early promoters of those meetings of experimenten 
which formed the embryo of the Royal Society. In its archives is a curioua 
letter from Hartlib to Boyle, dated Amsterdam, May 18, 1049, in which is 
the following memorandum : " Fauxhall is to be sett apart for publick uses, 
by which is meant making it a place of resort for artists, mechanicks, 
&c., and a depot for models and philosophicall apparatus." It is further 

Kroposed, that " experiments and trials of profitable inventions should 
c carried on," which, says the writer, "will be of great use to the 
Commonwealth." Hartlib adds, that the late king (Charlea I.) '* designed 
Fauxhall for such an use." 

In another letter to Boyle, dated May, 1054, Hartlib says, "The Eari 
of Worcester is buying Fauxhall from Mr. Trenchard, to bestow the use 
of that house upon Gaspar Calehof and his son, as long as they shall 
live, for he intends to make it a College of Artisans. Yesterday," he 
adds, " I was invited bv the famous Thomas Bushel to Lambeth Marsh, 
to see part of that foundation." 

At length the Restoration brought with it eril days to Hartlib, and all 
his public services were forgotten. In December, 1002, his pension was 
jC^700 in arrears ; and, in a letter to Lord Herbert, he complains " he 
had nothing to keep him alive, with two relations more, a daughter and a 
nephew, who were attending his sickly condition.*' About the same time 
he presented a petition to the House of Commons, by the name of Samuel 
Hartlib, sen., setting forth his services, and praying relief; in which, 
among other things, he says, that for thirty yean and upwards he had 
exerted himself in procuring " rare collections of MSS. in all the parts of 
learning, which he had freely imported, transcribed, and printed, and 
sent to such as were most capable of making use of them ; also the best 
experiments in husbandry and manu&ctures, which by printing he hath 
published for the benefit of this age and posterity." The event of these 
applications, and the lime of the death of this ingenions man, areuuknown. 
Mbtbobology ov thk Webic. — At Chistvick from observations 
during the last twenty-four yean, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of theke days are &S.6i^ and 41.0*^ respectively. The greatest 
neat, 72^ occurred on the 21st in 1820, and the lowest cold, 20% on the 
Slst, in 18(2. During the period, 89 days were fine, and on 79, rain fell. 
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A LETTEB before us asks if we think that " the editor of 
the Gardeners' Chronicle is right in advising the cultiva- 
tion of the potato to be abandoned, now that it is 
evident that the parasitical fungus causing the disease 
is so decidedly established in this country ? " We did 
not know that our contemporary had so advised, but if 
he has, then we think he is as wrong as any one would 
have been to advise that the cultivation of wheat should 
be abandoned because liable to destruction by other 
parasitical fungi — the mildew and smut. XiOt us admit 
the assertion that the potato disease is caused by a 
fungus, yet there are means of as effectually escaping it, 
as there are to escape from those which affect our com 
crops. This is no mere assertion, but proved over and 
over again, and to this we would have every one of our 
readers take heed. If you plant in November, without 
manuring tlie ground, such early varieties as ripen by the 
end of July, or very early in August, you will hare no 
diseased potatoes worth mentioning. We do so ourselves, 
and we have no potatoes affected with the disease. 
When, therefore, we hear, in September, people lament- 
ing over the fifty per cent, loss of crop they are enduring, 
and thence arguing that the potato culture should be 
abandoned, we do not know which most to deprecate, 
their obstinacy, or their ignorant conclusion. 

The time is now close arriving for autumn planting, 
and we again warn our readers to adopt the system we 
recommend, have a hundred times recommended, and 
which we will again repeat. 1. Plant whole middle- 
sized potatoes. 2. Plant only early-ripening kinds, such 
as Ash-leaved Kidneys, Rylott's Flour Balls, and Luker's 
Oxonians. 3. Plant early in November. 4. Plant by 
the dibble six inches deep, and do not tread on the 
ground after it is dug. 5. Plant on soil without ma- 
nming it ; or, if it be veiy poor, give it a dressing on 
the surface, before digging, either of charred refuse, or 
of soot and salt. 

We do eai'nestly beg of our readers to tiy this plan — 
to follow our directions in every respect — and then, 
when they take up their crop at the end of July, to 
favour us with a report of the results. 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 



Our readers have not yet forgotten the observations we 
made upon The Great Northern Tulip Show, nor the 
angry and personal remarks they called forth on the 
part of one of the Judges. From these may be learned a 
great moral lesson ; keep truth for your foundation and 
your building is safe ; give but a false colouring to any. 
thing, and your structure must sooner or later be shaken 
to pieces by facts. 

The history of this little squabble may be told in a few 
words. For many years the southern florists have consi- 
dered a pure ground colour the first essential, in fact, a 
sine qua non to a good Tulip ; for many yean the northern 
florists considered tlie colour and marking of Tulips far 
more important than a pure base or ground colour. A 
" Great Northern Tulip Show " was held in Derby, at which 
Mr. Henry Goldham, of London, was a judge, and be acted 
with three more, but they were northerns. As prizes were 
awarded to stained flowers, such as wotild be considered a 



disgrace to even a poor man's bed among the true lovers of 
the flower, we censored Mr. Goldham, not for helping to 
award prizes to impure flowers, for we never suspected him 
of doing 30, knowing, as we said, the pure taste of his father, 
who has an unrivafied collection, but we censured him for 
not walking out of the place when he found three northern 
judges against him, because he then wonld not have counte- 
nanced the proceedings by his presence. This brought down 
upon us an accusation of falsehood, and we were told the 
judges were unanimous, Mr. Goldham quite agreeing with 
everything that was done. This was making bad worse ; the 
attempt to deny that foul flowers had prizes, and that clean 
ones were placed below them, was a sad mistake, because 
we had proofs of the fact — ^proofs which made one of the 
northern judges confess that foul flowers ought not to win — 
that the northerns no longer willingly pas* them — but that 
they cannot, as yet, carry out their condemnation entirely, 
because there are many poor growers, and so forth. If we 
had done nothing else but force this admission from the 
northerns, who for so many years struggled for the marking 
in preference to pure grounds, we had done enough. Mr. 
Wood, however, invited Mr. Henry Goldham to contradict 
us, and asks him, first, if there were any foul flowers ? and, 
secondly, whether particular flowers mentioned by him were 
a disgrace to a southern bed — mentioning, however, good 
flowers instead of foul ones, Mr. Goldham answers as if he 
knew that the flowers we condemned were not the flowers 
Mr. Wood asks about ; but, let us give Mr. Goldham's own 
words : — *' To your first query, whether any stained-cupped 
flowers were allowed to win ? I answer, I saw none ! " Why 
Mr. Wood had acknowledged in his work, by the admission 
of a criticism on the show, that there were some ! We cannot 
say Mr. Goldham makes an unfounded assertion when he 
says he saw none, but the floral world will tell him that, as 
judge, he ought to have seen them ; but he goes on : ** To 
the second, whether the flowers you have mentioned wonld 
have disgraced the stand of the poorest southern grower ? I 
reply, that several of them are grown in the bed, and all of 
them in the collection of the (I believe pretty generally ac- 
knowledged) first amateur Tulip growers in England." This 
is very discreditable fencing; it is begging the question. 
Did Mr. Wood mention the foul flowers which won, and 
which we alluded to ? No ! he mentioned some of our best 
flowers. But let the answer to this question decide the dis- 
pute : Would Mr. Turner, Mr. Goldham, senior, Mr. Law- 
rence, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Saunders, 
or any other first-rate grower, put Vesta in a stand to pass 
metropolitan judges ? Dare they put Lady Crew, with her — 
at the very best — three little spots, into a stand ? Dare they 
put Louis XVI. ^ no matter by what name it is called, in a 
stand ? Either of these three flowers, even in their best 
clothes, would disgrace the stand of a southern grower.* 

We have already noticed the disposition on the part 
of some dealers to run down the King of the Dahlias, 

We now merely wish to say that in Lancashire, where 
there is class showing, it has received justice, and been placed 
repeatedly at the head of the crimson class, and we further 
say, that m spite of all the endeavours to lower the value of 
the flower in the estimation of those who have not seen it, 
there will be more demand for that variety next season Uian 
for any other ; and if it should happen to be a bad keeper, 
which is not unlikely, it will bear a price above some new 
flowers. Mr. Slater, a Lancashire florist, considers The King 
the best of its class. 

At Oxford a Fuchsia, which may be pronounced the 
largest in cultivation, was shown, said to be a cross 
between Ftdgens and the Beauty of Leeds. 

It is a pale variety, perfectly monstrous, quite a curiosity 
in its way. It was called The Great Western^ and attracted 
a good deal of attention. It may not be a first-rate show 
flower, or even a show flower at all, but as a flowering plant 

* Wfl hare reeeiTed » letter from Mr. SUter, of Cheetham Hill, Man- 
eheeter, fullr cooflrming all that ia etatad above, but to iUt tlie elaln ia 
needloM. it U now admitted that foul flowers were allowed at Derby to 
defeat pore flowers, apd it is said that it shall not be so in fntore, so 
what more need be said. It is really too moeh to expect that those who 
are obliged. to retreat should not kick up a litUe dust to conceal their 
mistake«~£o. 0. 6. . 
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mar ^* mule » very striking feature in a collection, and ne 
, have a hundred worse tbat have been put out aa flrat-clasa 
varieties. Tlia Oreat WttUrn vas siud to have been raiaed 
b; Mr. Patterson, gardener to the Baronesa Wonuan, at 
Thame Park. 

The winding-up DaUia SAou at Mr. Bragg't, of 

Slough, gave tis nothing in the shape of novelties, iior 

. did the appearance of the new flowers alter the general 

tupect of the hundred-ond- thirty varieties which made 

their appearance in the lists to come out in Bpriug. 

The meeting at the dinner table was, aa usual, ratber full, 
and a box of blooniB aiTived,longaftertbecloth was cleared, 
from Mr. Dnmimond of Bath ; among thoKe there was one 
called Sob, Buffidently good lo attract attention, and we 
shotdd like to eee it agaju. E. V, 



NEW PLANTS. 

I POBTBAITa, BIOORIPKIKS, A 



Labqe-flowbhed Escallonia (EscaUonia macrantlia). — 
j Oardener't Magazine of Botany, iii. aOli.— EscoJloniads 
, (of which more than two dozen species have been 
\ described in this genus) form, with Oaks and Drjmis, 
! a zone of vegetation from the Equator eoutliwords 

through the Andes of Pom and Chili, at an elevation 

of &om 6,000 to 14,760 feet, consequently they are more 
■ hardy with lis than Cape or Australian plants in general 

Besides, eoino stragglers from the main body ai'e met 
I with through Patagonia, onwards to its land's end, 

Terra del Fuego, and the adjacent ii^land of Chiloe, 

where this, perhaps the most beautiful plant of the 
I genus, was found by the recent eiiplorer of many regions, 
I Mr. William Lobb, by whom it was transmitted to the 

Messrs. Veil«b, of Exeter. These enterprising colleolors 
I brought it forward two years ago at the London exhi- 
' bitioDB, where its great merits as a half'hardy plant were 
^ soon raoognised; add to this the great facility of in- 
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it by cuttings, and it is not to be wondered at 
that BO fine a plant has alf^ady found its way into eveiy 
garden of note in the three kingdoms and on the con- 
tinent. Next spring amall plants of it will very likely 
be offered for sale at a shiUing a-piece, so that every 
cottage gardener may have one to plant on the front 
side of his bouse, to be trained up against the wall like 

The whole genuB are plants cloitely allied to the Oiirrant- 
icotU, their ixj fruit being the priacipal character by which 
some of them can be distiDguiiihed t>om allied species of 
the Currant, althoi^h some authors, and Decauilolle among 

'them, have supposed them to have l^eIBtiaD>lhip with Htalh- 
aarti and Saxifragn, owing ki tlieir raany.ueedod fruit. As 
early aa IH^J, Brown demonalrated the necessity of placing 
the KscaJioniadK neit to the Currantvrorli, in Fraaklin't 
t'oi/agt, page T60, when he first instituted the Natural 
Order Eicailoaintfit, or EtcaUoniails, as they are now more 
eupboniouely called. Sii years later, Decandolte, in his 
great PnxtnmiHa, still adheres to the opinion of tlieir being 
a distant section of the Saxifraget ; hut this view of their 
affinity has not been much countenanced in this country. 
Buiz and Pavon. the authors of the Flora Peraviana, could 
not well escape a whole region of vegetalion which lay 
across their tract, as did that of the EKolloiiiadt ; and we 
find them desctibing most of the species. They called the 
genus SlereOTglon, but one of their compatriots named 
Mutis, who look up bis residence in New Granada, was on 
the mountains before them, with one of his pupils, whose 
name was Escalhn, and after him Slutis named this genus 
EtoaOoitia, so that the name published in the Flora Prru- 
viana falls in aa a synonyme to it. Muua tient speidmens 
and his generic descriptions of Sicallania, to the yoimger 
IJnnieus, who published the name ere the luonuscripls of 
the Fhra Peruviana were ready for the press. EuxUmia 
macraiitha is from a lower latitude tlion that of the region 
which the great body of the family inhabit, being a native 
of the Island of Cbiloe; we may, therefore, expect it to 
prove more liardy than tho^e we possess ttoai either side 
of the Andes chain, which renders it still mare valuable for 
general cultivation. We have seen the large specimen of 
it which was exhibited ibis season by Mr. Vnitch, aud also 
a fine and faithl\i1ly-coloured figure of it which appeared 
lately in the Gariltnei'i Magaxine of Bolang. A friend of 
ot ouis baa made a fine specimen, a yard high, from a 
hctle plant this season, which was not more than (our inches 
high at the beginning of last February. His method was 
to allow it a space at the end ot a hot, damp stove, where it 
grew HO fast as to require a fresh pot every »i-\ weeks. The 
CompDSt lie used, n-e believe, was little else than the old 
proportions of loam, peat, and sand. About the middle of 
August this plant was taken from the stove, aud placed in a 
cold pit with the gloss on, wliere, he informs an, he intends 
to rest it until the natural heat of the season will stimulate 
the plant into fresh growth in the spring, when it is to be 
planted against a low wall, such as that recommended by 
Mr. Beaton. We may also stale, in passing, that the green I 
ends of all the Ehools on lliia plant were cut off and made I 
into cuttings, when the plant was removed from the hot' | 
house, tlie cuttings were put under a bell-glass in a hotbed, 
and before the end of September, when we saw them, the I 
pot was getting filled with roots. We did not ask the { 
compost used for these cuttings, bnt wo saw tlie top was all : 
of white sand. 

The genus Etcallonia belongs to llie fir^t ordor of , 
the fifth class in the Linnman system, Peulandria Mono- i 
gyai'i, and E. tnacrantha is an evergreen shrub, about I 
five feet high ; brandies, round and hairy ; travcs, pointed 
oval, tooth - edited, and with depressed net-work marii- ! 
ingH on i)iB upper surface, wliich is dark green and 
smooth, but beneath, pale, and dotted witli resinous poinld ; 

ftauiert, crimson, in clusters at the ends of the yoimg i 
icliea, each pip having a deciduous small bract; corolla I 
petaleil and tubular; stamens, the Icngtii ot the tube. 
B.J. 
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is suitable for both fi*om the catting pot, through the dif- 
ferent stages of potting, soils, watering, heat, and all, and 
also the pruning in various ways, to obtain diffbrent-shaped 
specimens. D. Beaton. 



THE FRUIT-GAEDEN. 

Baibino Seedling Feuits. — ^When we look at the 
amazing capabilities which most of our fruits possess, 
indeed, endless, it would seem, of being made the sub- 
jects of hybridizing, one cannot but wonder that in 
theee advancing and adventurous days such a field 
should remain, coHiparatively, unexplored ; offering, as 
it does, to reveal sources of interest to those who delight 
more in mental than mere animal gratifications. 

To talk of hybridizing in October, may certainly seem 
to talk out of season ; but wo may, at least, sound the 
note of preparation for the ensuing spring, in order that 
those who are inclined to enter the lists may gird their 
armour on in good time. Nevertheless, the raising 
seedlings from fruits of high qualifications, or those 
presenting unusual appearances, without previous hybri- 
oiziag, is in itself a most interesting and useful pro- 
cedure, and fraught with double chances ; that is to say, 
the jpossibility of raising superior kinds, or, at least, of 
producing a very superior lot of stocks for budding and 
grafting purposes. Now, since the latter must be had, 
and since many amateurs like to raise their own, why 
not begin a system, and make a point of raising a few 
of each kind annually ? 

To begin, we will allude to the main essentials requi- 
site in the Apple, to found a claim to consideration in 
this respect. In the dessert kinds, the first point, we 
should say, is depth of flavour; the second, juiciness; 
the third, tenderness of flesh ; the fourth, superior 
apjpearance ; and the fifth, keeping properties. Beyond 
this there is little to desire, and they, are, perhaps, placed 
in the order of their importance. 

Depth of flavour. — Or what use are the finest-looking 
apples imaginable, if their flavour be weak or inferior ? 
Gompajre the flavour of the Old NonpareU, with such as 
the Emperor Alexander ; and, again, comparo their ap- 
jwaranoes. A dish of the former would add little to the 
general appearance of the dessert table, whilst the latter, 
in high perfection, would look almost as gorgeous as a 
dish of peaches — but mark the difierence to the palate ! 
A groat amoimt of pleasant juice is a redeeming pro- 

Serty, certainly, and, to a few palates, even precedes 
avour, but we should wish to show how the two may 
be combined. As to juiciness, let no one attempt to 
breed seedlings from a dry fruit : such are utterly worth- 
less, and cannot by any means be tidten as the precursors 
of advance. 

Tendertieei of flesh. — Of the utmost importance ; 
neither a toujfh apple, nor a hard one, can over be first- 
rate. The Kerry Pippin is perhaps the richest-flavoured 
September apple we possess, but wo have known many 
lament its hard texture. Young gentlemen possessing, 
as the horse-dealers say, *' a capital mouth," may like 
such hard fruits better than more tender ones, but the 
majority will be found on the other side. 

Superior appearance. — ^After securing the before-named 
properties, by all means let a handsome exterior carry 
some weight No great dumpling-looking ^ple, full of 
comers, and uneven, can be tolerated on iirst-rate tables, 
albeit of superior flavour. The round, or pippin-shaped 
apple is most generally esteemed, and looks best when 
the eye is neat, and not too much sunken. Those of the 

f Pearmain character are frequently nice-looking fruit; for 
instance, Adam's Pearmain, which is both handsome, 
and of very nice texture and flavour : such make a 
decided change as to form, and when two dishes of 
apples are admitted to teble, produce a striking contrast 

I Keeping properties.—Mthough our frtdNrHsts in these 



days are sufficiently comprehensive to provide the des- 
sert table in a consecutive way from Jiny to June, yet 
keeping properties are of considerable import ; and there 
can scarcely be two opinions as to the choice between 
two apples, equal in flavour and general character, yet 
the one continuing for weeks, the oSter merely the apple 
of to-day. The raiser of seedlings, therefore, may as 
well keep an eye on such matters, while attempting to 
raise superior kinds. Some apples, however, become 
tough and elastic in character, notwithstanding they keep 
a long time fresh in appearance — of this character is 
the Hoss Nonpareil — such we would by no means breed 
from, but only those which preserve their texture and 
juiciness to the end. 

Colour. — Little can be said on this head to guicie : 
colour, we suppose, must bo held in a subordinate posi- 
tion; at least, flavour, juice, and texture may not be per- 
mitted to give way to it. Certainly, il' colour can be 
obtained with tlie above qualities, it is a most desirable 
affair ; and in dessert matters even keeping and bearing 
properties might concede a point for the sake of display ; 
for, after all, handsome fruit, especially those possessing 
colour, are much esteemed by our table-deckers. 

Bearing properties. — Although wo did not place tliis 
amongst the principal qualifications, not desiring to 
hamper or limit the importance of the prime qualities, 
yet the useful, as well as tlie pleasant, must be thought 
of ; still, as the most refractory kinds may be brougiit 
into bearing by improved practice, or by the use of the 
Paradise stock, little may be said, it will suffice to point 
to it 

Baking or Boiling Apples. — ^These, commonly termed 
kitchen apples, are also a most important class, and 
deserve a few remarks. As points here we would place 
good stewing properties first ; bearing, second ; and 
keeping, third. We have given keeping properties a 
last place here, beeauso we are assured tliat abundance 
of choice exists, both in named and imnamed kinds ; 
and, also, because our kitchen I4>ples meet with so great 
a consumption, as eompared with those of tho dessert, 
that good bearing properties are more essential still. 
Almost all little gfiurdens can aflbrd the proprietor a 
regular supply of table apples ; not so, however, of 
kitchen kinds. If size ean be obtained, so much the 
better ; indeed it is scarcely necessary to name this, as 
most of our best kitchen ^iples are above the middle 
size ; and when we come to consider the loss by paring, 
it is obvious tliat small sorts should not be encouraged. 

Thus far, as to what may be considered points ; and 
wo hope that those who wish to indulge in what we must 
term the luxury of raising seedlings annually, will be 
able so to fix their attention on the essentials as to select 
judiciously. They may rest assured that their labours 
will not be thrown away, for although many singular 
anomalies will present themselves in the seedlings fruit- 
ing, yet there is little doubt the preponderance will be 
in favour of breeding weU, that is to say of selecting on 
the ground of established good qualities, rather than the 
reverse ; and, indeed, of constantly proceeding fiuther 
frt)m the original type, which indeed Nature is generally 
inclined to do. One thing may be observed, and that 
is the extreme probability of losing by degrees juici- 
ness, by selecting fruit of high saccharine properties and 
colour, and from being as it were over-ripened in very 
hot and bright situations. We believe some of our 
great fruit raisers had discovered that they lost ground 
thereby : the produce losing in liveliness what was 
gained in saccharine properties. In hybridizing, it is 
not improbable that the parent on one side ought to be 
so smart in its juice, as almost to savour of the crab ; 
however, this is as it were untrodden ground, the whole 
question is little more than in its first stages, and we 
must forbear to attempt to teach where we had better be 
learning. 
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It maj now, perhaps, be well to offer select lists of 
some kinds which we think offer superior chances for 
improving our breeds. 

Deuert Kinds. — No. 1, Early Margaret; 2, Early 
Harvest; 8, Kerry Pippin; 4, Golden Keinette; 6, 
Wormsley Pinpin; 0, Kibstone Pippin; 7, Golden 
Harvey ; 8, Hughes* Golden Pippin ; 9, Hicks' Fancy ; 
10, Pitmaston Nonpareil; 11, Bturmer Pippin; 12, Old 
Nonpareil; 13, Downton Nonpareil: 14, Ord Apple; 
15, Braddick's Nonpareil; 10, Gravenstein ; 17, Lamb 
Abbey Pearmain ; 18, Boston Busset. 

On looking over this list, we find Nos. 9, 13, 14, 15, 
10, presenting smartness of flavour, combined, in the 
main, with delicacy of texture ; these, therefore, should 
be vexy eligible for a cross on the one side. Also, Nos. 
3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 17, IH, possessing depth of flavour, with 
saccharine principles, yet several of them capable of 
improvement in point of mellowness of flesh, with the 
addition of smartness. 

This, then, is an idea tlu-own out " in the rough," and 
we do not doubt that a little perseverance for a few 
years would produce such a collection of improved 
apples for table purposes as would astonish even the 
breeders themselves, combining every perfectioa, viz., 
high flavour, juiciness, tenderness of flesh, together 
with keeping and bearing properties. It is, of course, 
too late now to talk of hybridizing, the season is entirely 
gone as to that; but let no one who has leisure be 
daunted from trying his hand at some seedlings from 
the best materials in his room. When the day comes, 
an opportunity will at least be afforded of contiasting 
the results from the natural and the artificial produce. 
Besides, as before observed, what nice stocks these 
seedlings make ; and as to seedling apples, why, if any 
person has too many, he may incorporate them with 
quick in his hedges, or mend existing gaps with them. 
Let a shoot here and there arise from the hedge, and 
beeome a littto tree, and it will at least possess one of 
two merits : either it will be so crabby that unlucky 
lads who come to taste will scaroeiy come a second time, 
or, if good, will be <tf use in eulinary afl^rs. 

Those who are disjpoeed to try their hand this way 
may wash the seed from the pulp as soon ae the fruit 
becomes tolerably mellow, and, being dried, it may be 
kept in garden-pots, in dry sand, until the beginning o( 
February, when it may be sown either in pots, in a warm 
house or hotbed, or out of doors. The farmer plan, 
done justice to, will gain a year ; and by the latter, ceae 
must be taken that Mr. Mouse does not defeat the in* 
tentiooL of the expectant sower. 

We intend to pursue this subject before the blossom- 
ing period, and to point to eligibilities in our other 
fruits. B. Ebrinoton. 



THE FLOWEIUGABDEN. 

There are so many ways of preserving plants throufk 
the winter, under difficulties, tliat we might call it an 
art of itself; and it we could collect the history of each 
way, with its success and failures, we could easily draw 
up general rules, which would be just as useful to us 
gardeners as to the humblest reader of these pages. 
With all our experience, gardeners are not the best 
guides to follow, nor the surest writers in this very 
necessary business. We are so accustomed to glass and 
fire-heat, tliat we can hardly rid ourselves of the idea of 
! security in all cases. Tlie utmost we are called u|>on in 
' the way of keeping our stock of plants irom the Irost is 
I by means of cold frames and outhouses, or warm sheds. 
In these we can keep all our strong-growing Cera- 
, niums, our old Fuchsias and Salvias, and a few other 
} things of a like nature ; while our Verbenas, Petunias, 
and all the small delicate things, are secured by 



means of glass and artificial heat. Now, would it 
not be a good plan to call on such of our readers as 
have not such conveniences at hand, nor the means 
oi supplying them, to send us reports of their ways of 
management for the last three or four winters ? Baying 
how many nlants of this or that kind they stored ; how 
many they lost or saved out of the number; and how 
they mean to proceed this winter. The experience ol 
a few wintera must have suggested different modes to 
thousands ; and there may be a score or a hundred ways 
of doing the same thin^ under difierent circumstances. 
All this collected together, read, criticised, and read 
again, would, in its turn, suggest different ways, from 
which every section of the community — gardeners and 
all — might learn some useful hints to suit particular 
circumstances. 

The simplest and most successful way of keeping 
strong ar full-grown Oeraniums, that I am aware of, is 
that which I mentioned last week — preserving them 
in the beds till the middle or end of December, after 
cutting off* one-half of their young shoots in October, 
and the other half about the time they ai*e taken up, 
then keeping their roots in a half-moist staU? in boxes, 
and getting them out as early as possible in the spring ; 
not later, under any circumstances, than the beginning 
of April. All this 1 have proved over and over again, 
and 1 have often seen the bad effects of keeping uiem 
later in their winter stores ; indeed, there is often more 
harm done by keeping them in confinement after they 
begin to grow in the spring than by the dami) and frost 
of the whole winter ; and nothing is so bad as getting 
them in too early in the autumn before they are stopped 
in then- growth. 

Tigridias should never be taken out of the ground, in 
this climate, before the end of December, for the same 
reason, the bulbs not being ripe sooner, therefore not 
quite at rest, although their leaves may be damaged by 
early frost. It would be good practice to screen their 
leaves from the frost as long as one could, and then to 
cover the beds wit^ something as long as the roots are 
left in the gromid. 

Cohering bedSf in which ha]f*hardy things are left, 
stands much in need of improvement. Unless they lufe 
covered with coal^aahes, the usual prooess is to 2a^ on 
leaves, stimw, moss, or feme, and the first layer of either 
next the eartii soon turns mouldy, and begins to toi, 
causing the boU to turn to that state called Utery by one 
of our correspondents — the very woret condition for the 
preservation of half-hardy things in it. To get over 
this difficulty, even on our dry soils, I have used a close 
layer of the small ends of pea-sticks or other brushwood 
in a dry state, so as to keep the leaves, or other covering, 
from touching the soil, but taking care that the sides 
were well packed so that the frosty winds could not play 
in among the sticks. Another im])rovement would be 
to open three or four small passages at equal distances 
round the bed, when the wind or the weather was favour- 
able, for the purpose of letting out, or driving out, the 
foul air fi-om under the covering, and to close the pasr 
sages with a handful of moss, or any thing else, when I 
tlie hard frosts returned. But, like putting the cart 
before the horse, the first and best pait of Uie story is 
this : — As soon as the frost hurts the leaves and stems 
of the finer Fuchsias, JSalvias, Cupheas, Calceolarias, and 
Hdiotropes — ^for I would give them also a chance — or 
any other half-hardy plants that make good root-stocks, 
or strong necks, or collars, from which buds would push 
in the spring, cut them down to within a few inches ot 
the ground; then scrape oti' an inch or more of the 
surface of tlie bed to carry away every tiling that is 
likely to turn mouldy under a thatch ; cover the whole , 
surface two inches thick with the driest ashes you cau find, 
then the small sticks, after that dry straw or fern, &c. '■ 
Whatever be the eh&\w or size of the bed, the middle of 
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it should be covered higher than the sides, in order to 
get a fall for the rain, and so get it away from the bed 
altogether, if possible ; for, after all, wet and damp are 
more dangerous, or, at any rate, more difficult to guard 
against, than the hardest frost we ever have in this 
country. After trying many ways this is the most 
effectual, plan I know of, when cai'efully done and 
attended to afterwards. When I first left the Agapan- 
thus out in the bed all winter, I had great difficulty to 
save the leaves from damping off; it was then that I 
tried the layer of small sticks, in order to let in a current 
of air at times for the use of the Agapanthus leaves, but 
I found the benefit of the plan so useful that I recom- 
mend it in all cases of this sort. A lady, from Ireland, 
who visited the garden some years back, told me that 
she had a large root of this Agapanthus which stood out 
all weathers for many years, and all the protection she 
gave it was a ban-ow-load of ashes, spread out to four 
inches thick, and rising iu a cone in the middle, over 
the heart of the plant, without attempting to cover the 
leaves all over ; the frost soon cut them off, and when 
she took off the ashes, in the spring, she cut away the 
remaining parts of the leaves. Sometimes this plant 
was forgotten until the frost killed all the leaves quite 
to the ground, and she never found that that was any 
harm, for the plant flowered every year equally strong. 
Ever since, I have cut off the leaves of our plants before 
the bed was finally covered for the winter — some time in 
December ; from October to that time the plants were 
protected only by a layer of fern, packed in among the 
leaves, leaving the top part of tliem free to the frost. 

Speaking of Agapanthus ^ it may be useful to some to 
learn that worn-out plants ^f it in pots will do very well 
for planting out in beds, and that in the course of three or 
four seasons they will be improved to such a degree as to 
do for pots again, much better than plants reared in the 
usual way. There is no plant more useful for out-door 
decoration in summer than this Agapanthus, or Blue 
African Lily, as they call it, and no plant can bear so 
much hardship or do with less attendance ; and if the 
Lord Mayor was compelled to keep some plant in flower, 
for the summer montns, on the top of St. Paul's, this is 
the only one in ' the catalogue that would be likely to 
suit him. Yet a long course of hard management, 
cramped in pots, will tell upon it in the long run, and 
this way of planting out such plants is the best way to 
bring Uiem round again, and also the best way to get 
up large plants in a short time from little side-suckers ; 
so that, independently of its great beauty and novelty 
in a bed in the flower-garden, I think I have made out 
a case in favom* of turning out the Agapanthus into 
beds. 

Another way of getting over the winter with a bed of 
half-hardy things is this : — Let us say that a protected 
bed of Cupheas, Salvias, Verbena venosa, or any other 
plants require renewing with fresh soil, and that a few 
fine days in January or February offers a good oppor- 
tunity for getting tliis work done. It is not a good 
plan to replant such a bed as soon as it is renewed, and 
then to cover it over for the sake of the plants ; but the 
plants must be saved while the bed is getting mellowed 
by the weather, and the simplest way of doing that, is 
to plant the roots in the shrubbery, under some large 
bush, covering them with light soil, and then with some 
leaves or dry litter. We have often kept plants this 
way for a month or six weeks, and sometimes for the 
whole winter. An old tree, out of the way, is a good 
place also : — pack the roots all round the ti'ee, and the 
bottom is sure to be dry, — the first consideration ; then 
cover them with straw, placing the ends up against the 
body of the tree, and tying them round with a rope or 
string, making quite an umbrella all over the plants or 
roots. I have saved plants this way, after losing part 
of the same sorts under the stage of a greenhouse. 



Again, when half-hai'dy plants that have been growing 
in pots through the summer are to be housed in sheds, 
cellars, or under the stages in the greenhouse, it is much 
the best plan to turn them out of the pots, and to plant 
them in as much soil as will cover the balls, and no 
more ; the pots will be useful for other plants, and the 
roots of the stored plants can thus be kept in an uniform 
state — not quite dry, but not wet ; to prepare them for 
this change, water the pots well two or three days before 
the plants are stored ; every part of the ball ought to 
be wetted through and through by this watering, and 
the whole be well drained of the extra water before the 
storing takes place ; then the soil for packing the balls 
in should be a little moist, — damp sand is the best; and 
when the whole is finished, an inch or two of soil or 
sand, in a perfectly dry state, should be placed over the 
whole surface ; this very dry covering is the best part 
of the whole process, as it prevents any damp from 
below, and still will keep the roots and soil in a mediimi 
state for a very long time. All the Fuchsias will keep 
very well this way in a shed, if hay or straw is put over 
the tops in hard weather ; roots of Salvia chamadrioides 
and patens, of the common Scarlet Lobelias, very weak 
roots of scarce Dahlias, and many other things of Uie 
same description, we have kept repeatedly, just as here 
described. Now let us hear how our readers have 
managed. D. Beaton. 



GEEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

A FEW Words with odk Friends the Window 
Gardeners. — Bulbs. — In the cold days of winter, how 
cheering do Crocuses, and Snowdrops, and Tulips, and 
Hyacinths, and Narcissuses, &c., look in a window, when 
all is dreary and desolate without. The two first I have 
mentioned are rather impatient of all fostering, and can- 
not, without much trouble, be made to bloom out of 
their usual time. They who have them in a garden, 
and wish to stock their window with them as early as 
possible in spring, may lift them in patches a month 
hence, pot them, and introduce them into the window 
when the buds begin to swell, keeping them in the in- 
terval where the pots shall be protected from frost and 
drenching rains, though a fair soaking will do them little 
injury if drainage is secured, and freezing prevented. 
As the flower will dejjend more upon the matter stored 
up in the bulb than upon present treatment, if the 
necessary amount of moisture is supplied, the plants 
will generally do as well, if flowering merely is consi- 
dered, if potted when the first growth appears above the 
gi-ound. In the case of all the other bulbs generally 
grown in windows, and especially when bought in a dry 
state, the sooner they are potted now, the better they 
will thrive ; as whether bloomed in window or gi-een- 
house, a fine flower-stem greatly depends upon getting 
the roots in advance of tlie leaves. Copious lists of the 
most useful varieties have already been given, and du*ec- 
tions for treatment have not been wanting. For the 
sake of new beginners, some of these may be cursorily 
glanced at. 1st Soil. — Rich sandy loam will be Uie 
most suitable. The mud and ground stone, cleared 
from a highway, laid up by its side, and allowed to con* 
solidate for several yeai's, when dug into, and mixed 
with a small portion of sweet, very rotten dung, or 
decayed vegetable soil, such as tree leaves, will answer 
admirably, not only for this purpose, but for nine-tenths 
of the plants usually grown m windows and small green* 
houses. 2nd. Size of Pot. — This should be small rather 
than large, to enable you to have more pots in the same 
room, to njiove them more easily, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity for packing a greater number, when in bloom, in 
vases or baskets. With proper attention as to watering, 
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&o., a four-inch pot will grow a hyacinth admu-ably. 
The same size will do for three common-sized Tulips^ 
and from four to half-a^ozen of the Crocuses. A large 
Narcissus, such as Grand Monarch, would require a five 
or six-inch pot 8rd. Potting. — Drainage must be 
attended to, and that is assisted by placing a little green 
moss, or chopped straw, over the usual broken pots, &c. 
If the bulbs are afterwards, when blooming, to be 
plunged in vases, or baskets, packed in moss, then, when 
potted, they may stand so high as merelv to have their 
base end covered with soil ; but if designea to be bloomed 
in the pots, then the chief part of the bulb should be 
covered, alike to keep it firmer in its place, and to pre- 
vent the evaporation of its juices in a dry heated room. 
4. Position after Potting. — Any moderately cool, dark 

Slace will do, and rather damp than dry, though the 
amp must not be in such excess as to cause rottenness. 
Where only a moderate number of bulbs are gi*owu, 
most housewives could find, or make, a suitable comer 
for them. Failing that, or where many are grown, 
choose an open place out of doors, for a bed tliat will 
hold the requisite number of pots ; raise it higher than 
the surrounding soil with rough ashes, or any other 
matter amongst which worms and slugs have as much 
disinclination to crawl. On this place the pots, fill the 
spaces between them with similar material, and cover 
over to the depth of three or four inches, and the future 
trouble will consist in throwing some litter over the bed 
in severe frost, defending it from long-continued rains, 
keeping mice at a respectful distance either by catching 
them, or surroundiug and mixing with the covering 
of the bed a fair portion of chopped furze, which 
their burrowing noses do not like at all. The raising 
of the bottom platform is to prevent water lodging, 
but this, as well as securing from heavy rains, may 
be dispensed with if you could secure a corner of 
a shed, or stable, or byre, for such a purpose. The 
great thing is to have the pots crammed with roots 
before removing them to the window, and this the course 
recommended tends to foster. The heat i*emaining in 
the soil causes the bottom of the pot, as a whole, to be 
warmer than its surface, and thus roots aie encouraged 
downwards before there is much expansion upwards. 
The difierence would still be greater il' there was merely 
one inch or so of covering, and I have spoken of more 
merely because, if a slight covering was given, and 
future protection neglected in very cold weather, the 
incipient flower-stems would be injured. When fii*st 
moving the bulbs out of darkness into light, it will be 
an advantage to shade them a little at first by paper 
funnels, with a small hole in the narrow upper end, and 
just so ifai* difierent from the conical wraps the grocer 
uses for half-pounds of sugar. Sometimes the florets of 
hyacinths cannot expand freely, owing to th^ shortness 
of the flower-stalk ; and the assistance of the funnel 
lengthens the peduncle, and thus remedies the evil, by 
giving the florets space enough to show themselves. I 
would follow the same coui'se exactly with bulbs to be 
placed in glasses, and thus successions can be easily 
secured. When plenty of roots are in the pots, turn 
the plant topsy-turvy, and then, taking the ball in both 
hands, agitate it ana squeeze it gently in a pail of water, 
and you may soon get the roots as clean as you like ; 
and all that remains is merely to drop them into the 
glass, and fill it with water, giving a fresh supply every 
lew days. I have elsewhere spoken of tlie superior 
mode of packing them in ornamental vases. 

Cold Pits. — Those who would have their windows well 
supplied, and not purchase plants to any great extent, 
can hardly get on without one of those useful assistants, 
where plants may be removed when past their best, and 
others brought from it that are showing promise of 
fiiture beauty. If covered with glass, any tiling may 
be done with such pits in summer ; for by merely lessen- 
\ 



ing the air, Achimenes and other half-stove plants may 
be brought forward for the windows, as well as if grown 
in a regular hotbed. But in winter, without artificial 
heat, their use should be to preserve, not to grow. Some- 
times we are the cause of misconception, because people 
will look merely at one side of a question, and not at all 
its details. For instance, some time ago we had visitors 
in April and the end of October. At both periods we 
had hundreds, I may say thousands, of plants standing 
in turf and other temporary pits, and at one of the times, 
as it had been a little frost, and a keen north wind then, 
a long pit was protected with straw hurdles, and the 
south side merely tilted up to allow the softer air, heated 
b^ the sun, free entrance ; there being on none of these 
pits any^lass whatever. The plants were looked at, 
certainly ; but nothing said respecting them. A short 
time afterwards, the gardener of one of these visitors 
called, looking somewhat strange ; for, instead of the 
usual pleasant smile, there was something about him 
that conjured up the idea of a man whose nose had 
come into contact with a nettle. Out it all came before 
long. He had been promised a good brick pit, I forget 
of how many fom*-feet sashes length ; but as Mr. F. had 
so many pits, without either bricks or sashes of glass, 
why could not he do the same, &c. ? It was satisfac- 
torily explained — that, though there now, the plants 
had not and would not remain there without glass 
during the winter, though many of the hardier ones 
might do if waterproofed coverings were provided, and 
the walls rendered damp proof, though nothing would 
be gained, the extra labour soon eating up the expense 
of a permanent glass covering. Our friend, we believe, 
got his pit, and I rather think a medium of heating into 
the bargain. Did time and space permit, many similar 
instances might be adduced as to persons expecting to 
get blooming plants from cold pits in winter, while all 
that generally could be expected was to keep the plants 
sturdy and vigorous there, in order that tliey might 
blow freely in spring and summer. As connected with 
this matter, we are nimished with two questions from a 
correspondent, which I shall notice here, because likely 
to be interesting to those having limited space, and yet 
wishing to do the very most with the means within their 
reach. 

1st. Can I keep Heliotropes, FucJisias, Geraniums, Cal- 
ceolarias, American groundsels, Verhetias, and Petunias, 
in a cold brick pit at the same moderate temperature ? 
Yes. 

2nd. Can I keep in a second [or screened, I hardly 
know which] portion of it (brick partition) Camellias, 
Cinerarias, Myrtles, &c., with any chance of a success- 
ful bloom ? Yes, as to your keeping the plants. Yes, 
as to getting a nice bloom about April and May ; but 
iVb, as to yom* getting bloom in winter. This latter 
result it should be yom* object to prevent. A Myrtle, in- 
deed, if the buds are formed, will open in a low tempe- 
rature ; but then it would do better in your sitting-room 
than in the variable atmosphere of a cold pit. So of a 
Camellia. You may have it so forward that a few sunny 
days would swell its buds almost to the opening ; but 
then if you had a week of such weatlier that you neither 
could give light nor air, your fine bud would be injured 
for ever. None of the flowers you mention will openi 
and keep open, their blossoms in a healthy state, if 
the medium night-temperatme ranges far below 45°, or 
with much less than iO° higher for sunshine. I should 
say, therefore, with respect to all your plants, keep them 
healthy — do not grow them. These simple queries stir 
up a number of suggestions; at present 1 can only 
mention the following : — 

1. Arranging the plants. You have not stated, under 
Calceolarias, whether they are shrubby or herbaceous ; 
if the former, they will stand rougher treatment rather 
than the latter. The first may go anywhere ; the second 
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should go along with dMrariaf, Helioiropes, and Afne- 
rican groundsel, as these will require a little more 
moisture in the atmosphere, and not quite so much air 
as the others mentioned. It will always he safer to err 
on the side of dryness, however, than the reverse ; and 
though this division would he advisable, no harm would 
arise if all received the same treatment, though if 
the temperature get very low, the Heliotrope will lose all 
its leaves. 

2. Dry Atmosphere. — This must be secured by having 
a dry floor, raised above the surface of the ground, and 
watering each plaut individually and carefully, spilling 
as littlo as possible. In a succession of dry days and 
fine weather, a dusting from the sjrringe now and then, 
about eleven o'clock, will be of service to Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Heliotropes, &c. 

3. Position. — For combining light and freedom from 
sudden changes, a medium distance from the glass may 
be from one foot to eighteen inches. If farther distant, 
the plants will bo drawn ; if nearer, subject to sudden 
heats and colds. In deep pits, whore an open, tempo- 
rary floor of boards is provided, or where there is a 
regular stage set in, the plants may stand nearer the 
glass, because the body of enclosed air prevents their 
being suddenly heated or suddenly cooled. Hence, 
with a moveable floor or a stage, a deep pit is better 
than a shallow one, and useful for many things in 
summer. 

4. Air-giving may bo administered freely when the 
external atmosphere is mild, and ranging about 40°. 
In frosty weather, it should chiefly be given in bright 
sunshine, and the sashes shut close early in the after- 
noon, so as to enclose an amount of sun-heat. If the 
frost is likely to be severe, cover up before the sun goes 
ofi* the lights. 

5. Protection. — ^First: Sides and end of Pots. In 
severe weather, a nine or fourteen-inch solid wall is soon 
penetrated; and when once the frost reaches tbe inside, 
the internal heat is soon dispelled by radiation. Hence 
the use of hollow walls. Vailing that, the next best 
thing is not dung^ nor damp earth, but dry straw, tied 
neatly against the walls for several inches in thickness, 
and which once put on, may remain the whole winter. 
The wall plates back and front would keep it dry, and 
80 long as it is so, a powerful frost makes but a weak 
impression. Secondly: For the Glass. Whatever will 
keep the glass clean, enclose a body of air, and withal 
be waterproof, is next to perfection, if easily managed. 
I must now refer to past volumes for the elucidation of 
the principles, which are just identical with the cause 
why dew is foi*mod upon clear nights, and not in cloudy 
ones. 

«. Removing the Protection. — When ? Whenever the 
outside thermometer ranges from 85° to 40°, remove in 
the morning. When frosty, but sunny, remove late and 
^ut on early, with a little air at mid-day. In cold, dark, 
trosty weather, when the thermometer never gets above 
the freezing point, and that in your pit is ranging from 
38® to 30", uncover not at all. In continued snow- 
storms keep shut up ; in increasing frost do the same, 
only it may be advisable to throw a little more litter 
over all, to prevent the thermometer within getting 
dangerously low. But at the freezing point, or even a 
degree or two lower, you will be perfectly safe with a 
week or a month's seclusion from light, though eight 
days in a temperature of 45° or 50° might send the whole 
lot, in such circumstances, to the rubbish heap. In 
fact, in all such extreme cases, the low temperature 
within, if not too low, is our slieet ancJior; but the 
covering must be gradually removed, and not taken ofi* 
at the first change of weather. R. Fisu. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC STOVE PLANTS. 

Eleocarpus demtatus (Toothed E.).— -A very ti^Maai 
stove shrub. Nothing can exceed the delicacy of the 
pure white-fringed flowers of this very pretty plaiit 
If any one knows the elegant flowers of the Alpine 
Soldanella, he will have a good idea of the pretty blos- 
soms of this JSleocarpue, only the flowers of the latter are 
white instead of blue, and are produoed on short woody 
stems ; several on a stem from the m<un branches of tbe 
slirub. It flowers in spring, and lasts three weeks oi- a 
month in bloom. The leaves are of a medium size, 
ovate and dentate, and of a beautiful bright green. A 
plant every way worthy of cultivation. 3s. Od. 

Culture: Propagation. — ^This lovely plant is propa- 
gated by cuttings, and the best time for it is in ewly 
spring. Take a new or a clean pot, five inches across, or 
so near that size as to allow a bell-glass just to fit 
within it. Drain the pot well, by laying over the hole 
at the bottom, a lai'gish piece of brolcen potsherd, jirop 
this up on one side a little, witli a thin small piece of 
the same, then lay round and over it a layer of rather 
less pieces, and upon this layer another of still smaller 
pieces. Tbis drainage should occupy at least one-third 
of the depth of the pot, then cover the drainage witli 
some open material that will prevent the fine soil from 
choking it up, a thin layer of what remains in the sieve 
after sifting the compost, will serve the purpose, or a 
thin layer of moss will do. After that fill the pot to 
within an inch of the top, with a compost of peat and 
loam in equal parts, freely mixed with as pure sand as 
can be procun^d. Then fill the remaining inch with puw 
sand alone. Give a gentle watering to settle the whole, 
and set the bell-glass upon it, giving it a slight preesurB 
to show a circular mark. Then prepare the euttings. 
Take the young tops of the shoots, not the very mas 
ones, but select rather the weak eide shoots, end tram 
them take the cuttings. These are not 00 full of mp, 
and are consequently less liable suddenly to damp <m, 
Foim the cuttings, by first cutting them tlie right l^gth^ 
1^ to I^ inch will be quite long enough. Smooth the 
bottom with a clean horizontal cut, with the Bhtrpett 
knife, and cut oif tlie lowest leaves close to the «tem, 
without wounding the bark. The cutting should then 
have no more than two entire leaves left upon it, and is 
ready to be inserted in the pot. A «mBll stiok made 
quite smooth, and about the thickness of a crowquiU, ie 
the best dibble. Make a hole with this dose to the 
circular mark made by the bell-glass, insert the cutting 
into the hole, arranging the leaves so as to point in- 
wards, then press the sand firmly to the base of the 
cutting, and proceed so all round, but close to the mjEtrk< 
till the circle is completed. After that have a Httle dry 
sand, and let a poition run out of the hand to fill up 
the small holes made by the dibble, pressing the sand to 
tbe bottom of each cutting. Then give a final watering 
to settle all close and level, and fix the bell-glass ever 
them The best situation to place the cutting-pot in, ia 
to plunge it in a bed of tanner's bark, in a propagating 
house, or set upon a heated bed of fine charcoal, with 
the dust sifted out of it, or a heated bed of sand or coal- 
ashes. When not plunged, it would be of advantage to 
put a large hand-light over the cutting-pot and bellr 
glass, the object being to prevent too much evapo- 
ration till roots are ibrmed to take up a supply. In 
bright sunny weather, the cutting must be shaded, 
either by a canvass covering on the outside of the 
glass, or large sheets of paper over the beU-glaasee 
and hand-light, inside. As at that season there are 
numerous other plants that, will be under the same 
process of propagation, the same trouble of shading, will, 
as a matter of course, serve the whole. The formation 
of roots, will, in most cases, be known by the cutthiga 
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beginning to grow. When tliat tftkee place, lift ofiP the 
g)a8^)C8 overy morning for an hour or two, for a week, to 
give fresh air and strengtlien the elioots. Then pot 
them off into very small pots, and replaee them under 
the hand-hght for a short time, till fresh roots are made, 
and then inuro them gradually to bear foil exposuro to 
air, light, and sun. 

SoU. — ^These plants have fine fibrous roots, and there- 
fore require a light, but not too rich soil. A compost 
formed of light loam, peat, and leaf-mould, in equal 
parts, with a due proportion of sand, we have found to 
grow them satisfactorily. 

Summer Treatment. — Pot the young plants in March, 
and again in July. Older specimens will not require 
the latter potting, a top-dressmg in September will be 
all they need. The heat they require may be deno- 
minated moderate for a stove shrub. They will thrive 
in a temperature where an Ixora would starve. After 
tliey have bloomed, they would be benefitted by a 
month's exposure in the open air in some warm sunny 
nook, due care being given in supplying them with a 
sufficiency of water; here they will acquire a hardiness 
of constitution tliat will carry them through the dark 
days of winter unscathed. There are several stove 
plants of hard woody character, like this Eleoearp, that 
would be better for a month's summering out-of-doors, 
provided the situation where they are placed is sheltered 
from cold, heavy winds, or draughts of air, caused by a 
too close proximity to buildings. 

Winter Treatment.-7-Th\s is simple. All that is re- 
quired is a lower temperature, and a less quantity of 
water at the root, together with a much drier atmospliere 
in the air of the house. Like most of the inhabitants 
of the stove, this plant loves light, and more especially 
liglit in winter; place it, therefore, in a fayourable 
position to receive its due share. 

Insects. — This plant is a remarkably clean one, very 
few, if any, insects aifect it. The red spider will make 
an habitation amongst its leaves, if there are any plants 
in its neighbourhood infected witli it. The usual remedy 
must bo immediately applied, namely, the sponge dipped 
in tepid water, and every leaf minutely and diligently 
washed with it, not forgetting the btids and stems also. 
Other insects, such as the mealy hng, and the different 
sorts of scale J will attack this plant, also, in a foul house, 
and may be got rid of by the same means ; hut as we 
trust that all the readers of The Cottage Gakdener 
are cleaner in their plant-houses, we will not suppose 
such a thing as a foul stove possible. T. Applebt. 



FLORISTS' FLOWEES. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias {Mr. Epps). — Bright scarlet, brighter, per- 
haps, than any other, without being anything extra- 
ordinary in form, will do. Although we have many good 
dark fuchsias there will be room for this. The corolla 
ibrms a good contrast, and the sepals reflex just enough 
to show it off to advantage. Why has it no name ? Call 
it Fire King. (A . M.) — Not so good as old Corynibiftara. 
Great Western ; we noticed this at the show. It is 
certainly the largest of all the pale varieties by a good 
deal, and, therefore, will be a most remarkable plant in 
collections. {M. D. L.) — No. 1 is too much like 
Ricartoniiy if it be not it ; and No. 2 is not so good as 
Olohosa major ', neither of them can be useful. (J. J., 
Birmingham). — No. J3 is the only one of the whole lot 
worth even trying to grow, and, unless the pale part will 
come lighter, it may be thrown away. 

Dahlias (T., Roehampton). — Yellow dahlia, an average 
flower, no better than half-a-dozen we already possess. 
No. 2, creamy white, is of good general form, and well 
up in the middle, the inside of the petals yellowish 



gives it a very novel i^ppearanoe, and the outline is 
better than average. If it be uncertain, let it out cheaper, 
that people may aflbrd to buy pairs. 

Styphelias iX. y.)— The Styphelia tribe have all 
star flowers. The bloom sent is one of the largest ; but 
for the fetid smell they would, doubtless, be generally 
grown, for they give little trouble. 

Hollyhock {A. D.). — Queen of the Mottles, no use 
whatever; there are fifty better thrown away this year 



FLOKISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 

The Pink. — At page 402 an essay on tlie culture of 
this elegant and fragrant flower was commenced, and we 
shall this week resume it. Soil KaA situation were pretty 
fully considered in that place, and 

Propagation is the next pait of the subject. There 
are three ways in which the pink may be propagated : 
first, by seed ; second, by pipings ; and third, by layers. 

By Seed. — ^It is only u^ seed that new varieties can 
be obtained. In orier to make something like a cer- 
tainty in obtaining superior kinds, great care should be 
bestowed upon selecting the kinds to save seed from. 
We cMinot, or ought not to, expect good flowers, if the 
seed is gfathered from any that will produce it. Grenerally 
speaking, the most free seed-producers, are the worst 
breeders of what we florists term good flowers. In 
tnith, we shall find that the single-flowered varieties 
produce the best and greatest quantity of seed, so far as 
mere increase is at issue; but though even a florist 
would say that a single-flowered pink was pretty in one 
sense, yet he would condemn it as utterly useless to him 
as a flowci to be cultivated, and would, most certainly, 
send it to the dimghill as soon as its flower opened ; a 
sad want of taste, the mere lover of flowers would say ; 
but it is to such determination of tolerating no flowers 
but such as have certain propertiesy or forms, and 
arrangement of colours, that we possess so great a 
number of beautiful varieties of the pink, which even 
the botanist, as well as the admirer of Flora, is 
compelled to admit are exoeedinglv handsome, and 
improvements upon the small piuk as it is found 
in its native wilds. To our amateurs and cottagers, 
as well as florists, we say, raise seedlings every year. 
We are far from perfection as yet, and the humblest 
amongst us, the poorest cottager, may raise seedlings 
quite as well, and as good too, as the most scien- 
tific florist; the grand point in the business being 
attended to properly, that is, the selecting the best 
flowers from which to save the seed. Now, the most 
double flowers, as might be expected, do not produce 
seed, in fact, if they are quite double, tliey cannot seed 
at all, because the productive organs of tlie plant are 
converted into flower-leaves. Seed must then be looked 
for in the flowers that are only semi-double, and have 
every good property, such as roundness of form, even- 
edged petals, the lacing or edging even and distinct, in 
laced flowers. In selfs, the centre should be all of an 
uniform colour, and the flower should be of a moderate 
size. The circumference should approach to the size of 
a half-crown at least. From such save seed. In order 
to ripen it, protect it from heavy rain and dew, and pull 
away all decaying petals. We have seen many a fine 

Sod of seed moulded to such a degree, as completely to 
estroy the seed, for want of a little shelter. A piece of 
glass with a hole at one side, to fit tight upon a stick 
placed at a right distance over the seed-vessel, is a good 
protection. As soon as the seed is judged to be ripe, let 
it be gathered and separated from the pod, dried mo- 
derately, packed in brown paper, and placed in a dry 
drawer in a dry room, till the sowing season. 

This seed so carefully selected and dried, and preserved 
till spring, is so valuable, that its price cannot be esti- 
matcKl. It is quite possible it may produce Pinks of a 
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superior kind to any in cultivation. Even one really 
first-rate, superior to any known variety of its class, will 
be worth from twenty to fifty pounds, which sum would 
be quite a set-up to an amateur or cottage florist. 

Time and mode of sowing choice seed. — Such as we have 
described above mil be worthy of every care and atten- 
tion. Sow it in March, in shallow earthenware pans, or 
wooden boxes placed under a frame witliout heat. Set 
tiie pans upon a stratmn of coal-ashes, and carefully 
close every crevice, to prevent slugs from entering. 
Cover this frame up every night, to keep out the frost ; 
give abimdance of air during warm sunny days, and 
water very gently, whenever the surface appears dry. 
The seeds, if good, will quickly germinate, and will then 
require particular attention, to prevent them from 
damping off. This attention will consist of giving afr 
every day, and even on very warm sunny days pull off 
the light entirely. The watering, also, must be very 
judiciously performed, giving it in the mornings only of 
such days as are likely to be sunny. When they have 
attained a sufficient size to be handled, let them be care- 
fully pricked out — which means transplanted with a 
small stick — into similar pans or boxes, replaced in the 
frame, and kept there till they have six or eight leaves 
each. They may then be fully exposed to the weather 
for a week or two, and after that be planted out, four 
inches apart, into a bed pi'epared according to the 
directions at the page referred to above. By the autumn 
they will be strong plants, and will all flower the follow- 
ing season. Then will be proved whether there are any 
improvements; whether there is a decided hit, or a com- 
plete failure. If the former, rejoice in moderation ; if 
the latter, do not despair, but try again with renewed 
vigour, and a firm determination never to give over 
trying till success is achieved. Perhaps some one of our 
cottage readers may say — I have no frame, and, there- 
fore, I cannot raise seedling Pinks. Stop a bit, my good 
friend, you need not give that idea up yet. You may 
choose a warm border, sow your choice Pink seed upon 
it in April, transplant your seedlings in June, and get 
them tolerably strong oefore the autumn. Protect them 
through the winter with hoops and mats, or some other 
cheap covering of your own make, and you will succeed 
in blooming some the first year, and all the second. 
Sow away then, and exert your ingenuity, and we 
promise you much enjoyment, if it be only the hope of 
success, and the pleasure of watching, attending to, and 
seeing the progress of your nursery of seedling Pinks. 

T. Appleby. 
(To be continued. J 



THE KITCHEN-GASDEN. 

Trenching Vacant Ground. — ^There are few operations 
in the kitchen-garden of more importance to the well- 
beinff of its produce than the proper tilling of the soil. 
The heavy and successive cropping to which this depart- 
ment is, in most cases, subjected, renders a proportionate 
amount of artificial assistance necessary, to enable 
nature to sustain the many demands made on her 
resources ; and not the least of these auxiliaiy helps, is 
that judicious preparation of the soil to tlie gieatest pos- 
sible depth to which the fertilising influence of tlie 
atmosphere can reach. Every one who has walked 
through a garden in summer, after a lengthened period 
of dry weather, must have noticed the blue, stunted 
appearance of the whole Cabbage tribe ; Peas often mil- 
dewed before producing a single pod j French Beans a 
prey to red spider j and tJie leaves of Strawberries plead- 
ing, in lan^age which cannot be mistaken, that they 
want more lood ; these evils, though, to a certain extent, 
attributable to the season, over which we have no con- 
trol, are yet partly due to the situation, over which, by 



using judicious means, we suppose we ought to exercise 
a considerable influence, modined, of course, by the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the means at command. 
Previously to commencing operations, let us examine 
the mischief as the first preliminary step to the sugges- 
tion of a remedy. It is well known the first effects of 
diy weather on vegetation in a growing state, is, by 
withdrawing the moisture fr'om the soil nearest the sur- 
face, to send the roots to seek for more nutritious food, 
either laterally, or by descending deeper for it ; now this 
latter can only be done where the ground has undergone 
a course of tillage to such a depth as to prepare it for 
such an emergency, and we need hardly point to trench- 
ing as the only way to secure so desirable an end. But, 
independent of the mere loosening of the soil to a cer- 
tain depth, other things call for our attention — the 
nature of the ground to be operated upon, and the mate- 
rials best calcvdated to amend that ground; and we 
think we are not far wrong in asserting, that it would 
be as absui'd to prescribe the same course of treatment 
for a dry sandy, or gravelly soil, and a cold clayey one, 
as it would be for a physician to apply the same medi- 
cine for disorders differing widely in their origin and 
effects. True, it may be said, that dung can never be 
applied wrong, but no more can food, except in excess; 
and much as we admire its renovating influence, yet we 
must not be diverted from our purpose of endeavouring 
to remedy a defect in the capabihties of the soil, by being 
told, " a good dunging would do it all for us." Need we 
ask how much dung it would take to avoid, or remedy, 
the evils noted above, as resulting in a hot season on a 
dry, hungry soil? Abundance of that useful article 
would certainly accomplish that object, but let us see if 
it cannot be attained by less expensive means, by a care- 
ful consideration of what ingredients are necessary to 
give the soil, or rather the subsoil, an altered character, 
so as to fit it for the purpose it is destined, for, which 
merely moving it and putting it in its place again, can 
hardly be expected to do. As an example, let us 
suppose the garden to consist of a strong and rather stiff 
soUt resting on a cold, heavy, but not «dtogether imper- 
vious, clayey loam, and we shall also presume the 
surface-soil to have been repeatedly dug and manured 
for a series of years without the bottom having been 
meddled with, so that its original condition is no further 
altered than what may be eftected by the washing down 
of the juices of the dung which has been placed above 
it ; but still its crust-bound surface presents an impene- 
trable barrier to the roots of every plant but such as 
Horseradish, Coltsfoot, and some other deep-rooted weeds. 
Such a case demands, and deserves, careful trenching ; 
and the dry state the gi-ound is often in at the end of 
summer favouring the wheeling or carting of materials, 
as well as being advantageous to the groimd, makes it 
advisable to commence operations immediately the neces- 
sary ingredients can be placed on the groimd, which in 
so far as trenching is concerned, are those necessary to 
fertilize tlie lower strata or subsoil, which we, by all 
means, advise to be again retained at bottom ; a certain 
quantity in the course of operation will find its way to 
the top, and will do good there, as well as some of the 
top-spit will get at the bottom, but the great bulk of 
both we mean to retain in their former position. We 
need hardly enter into details, which most labourers 
know pretty well ; suffice it to say, that we mean the 
top-spit kept to the top again, and the bottom dug 
or well-worKcd over, with the material most likely to 
loosen it and keep it in that condition. Lime, when it 
is to be had in any quantity, is good for that purpose, 
and so is chalk, but not so effectual ; ashes may also be 
used with advantage, or it might be peat*earth, but of 
the effects of this article we have not had so much 
experience ; but the material we like best, and the one 
we have seen the best results from as a subsoil fertilizer, 
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is mortar rubbish. This article, when it can be had 
in sufficient quantities, is assuredly the best of all for 
maintaining an open friable texture to the soil placed 
at such a distance from the ordinary action of the 
atmosphere ; besides, its caustic properties being in a 
measure gone, the roots of most plants seem to luxuriate 
in it when they find it lying in a sort of a vein or seam 
between layers of the ordinary soil, which we have never 
seen them do when fresh lime has been placed in such 
a position ; and though the powerful action of quick- 
lime may operate more rapidly in disengaging those 
bands which tie one particle of the tenacious matter 
with another, yet the mechanical powers called into 
operation in the blending are the same, and after a 
lapse of years the mortar rubbish (being often used more 
liberally) is generally the most useful. However, as that 
cannot always be obtained, we advise the use of other 
things that can be had. Charcoal-dust is good, in fact, 
too good to be placed in the bottom of a trench ; but 
coal-ashes are not unsuitable when all cinders have 
been taken out ; but whatever is used, let it be well 
worked into the soil, and if needs be, dung may be 
placed between the first and second spits ; certainly we 
would not advise dung to be any lower, unless for special 
purposes, as Carrots, Parsnips, &c., but for most crops, 
whose roots do not go directiy down in a straight direction, 
we say, keep it more near the top, that the rains may wash 
it down lower. But the manure used in trenching, must 
be regulated by the intended crop on the ground, some 
of which, as asparagus, requires special treatment ; but 
this we shall refer to hereafter, confining our remarks, 
in the present paper, to the improvement of the ground 
for general pui*poses, and in recommending uiortar- 
rubbish, which we presume to be the chipping of bricks 
that have been cleaned. wiUi occasional broken ones 
amongst it, as well as old plaster, &c., we by no means 
deprecate other things, having a like opening tendency ; 
but, somehow, we think lime-rubbish has a chemical 
action on the soil, peculiar to itself, and grateful to vege- 
tation; on that account we advise its use to all stifi*- 
bottomed soils, and if it be less slow in its pulverizing 
effects than fresh lime, it is certainly more durable. We 
will reserve our remarks on the treatment of soils of an 
opposite nature until another time. 



CAULIFI.0WERS. — Soc that slugs and other yermin are 
kept away. When moist weather follows after a length- 
ened period that has been dry, these gentry saUy out of 
their lurking places, and commit great devastation. 
Occasional dustings with lime, soot, or wood-ashes, will 
keep them away. It is time now to prepare some 
ground to plant out those that are to stana over the 
winter in nand-glasses, but about the 20th is time 
enough to plant them. In the meantime, see that the 
glasses are all in order, if that has not been done before, 
as we like September best for all painting, glazing, or 
repairing ; however, get them in readiness, as well as 
the ground. 

Lettdce and Endive may now be planted for spring 
use. In planting these uoefvl vegetaoles, the ordinary 
summer instructions of choosing moist, dull weather, 
must be reversed, and a dry, sunny day taken advantage 
of, if possible. The reason is obvious ; in summer, the 
loss the plant sustains by evaporation in a bright, dry 
day, is more than it can well bear at a time when it has 
just undergone a rather severe operation, — that of being 
removed ; while now, that evil is less than the one to 
be apprehended from the attack of slugs, &c., so much 
more numerous or destructive in moist weather than in 
dry ; added to that, plunging on newly-dug ground, in 
wet weather, is very hurtful, and, taking everything into 
view, we prefer dry weather at this season. 

Celery must be earth ed-up on favourable occasions, 
when dry. That intended for latest use, ought to be 
blanched witii something more likely to preserve it from 
worms than the common rich earth of a Kitchen-garden. 
We have done some with coal-ashes, with a very good 
result, using only a littie next to the plant ; behind that 
was soil. As many gardens, known to produce the 
best celery, are likewise notorious for its keeping badly, 
we advise them to try this, or some other simple remedy. 

Mushrooms. — Prepare more dung for a late bed; if 
you are furnished with a house purposely for them, the 
trouble and uncertainty is much lessened. Notice beds 
that have been made recently, that they do not over- 
heat, if so, it is better to remove a good quantity of the 
dung in the centre for a day or two, than deluge it with 
cold water ; those made up, and in a mild, genial heat, 
must be spawned and earthed over. J. R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



NEW PLAN OF BEE-KEEPING.— No. 8. 



It will now be my endeavour to prove fh>m facts that the 
proposed new sptem of bee-keeping, as su^ested by me, is 
both simple in its management and promising in its results. 

What first gave me the idea of it, was my trial last sum- 
mer of the (tfdficial swarming system of Dr. Scudamore, to 
whom I have before f^quently alluded. I observed that the 
swarms so formed, being located of necessity on the stand 
whioh the parent hive had occupied, became highly protperous 
and very heavy. Thus one of them (of May 21, 18dO), in six 
weeM time, had attained the weight of 51 lbs., nett contents ; a 
second, in the course of the same summer, upwards of 40 lbs., 
also nett ; and a third, wluch had an old queen, 32 lbs. I 
observed, also, that this exchange of the swarm for the 
parent stock, drew away from the parent hive all the bees, 
with few exceptions, which had once been out in the open 
air ; for tbey, on their first excursion after the change of 
hives, naturally flew back to the place, now occupied by the 
swarm, where they had been used to find their home ; and, 
indeed, this only could account for the weight of honey, so 
much greater than usual. 

It then occurred to me that swanns which issued naturally, 
in the an|faUM7 manner, might be similarly treated, and witii 
the like meeess ; and thus I considered large prime swanns 
mighi ift w yi be secured ; because, however small they might 
]be on gMv ^X8t estaUishment, ti^ey would, m a couple of 



days' time, attract to themselves all^the full-grown population 
of the parent stocks. But I, at first, mistrusted the final 
advantage, because I had observed, in the case of swarms 
artijicially formed, that the old stock frequently became so 
much weakened by the withdrawal of its population, as to 
run the risk of perishing ; in fact, in one or two instances 
which came under my observation, it did actually perish. I 
accounted for this in the following manner : that for full 
seven weeks not a young bee was, or could be, hatched in the 
hive, for it would take three weeks to raise a young queen, 
and when raised one week at least must elapse before she 
would be in a condition to lay, besides the three weeks even 
then to pass before tiiese eggs could become perfect bees. 
Thus, the hive's prosperity would depend upon the quantity 
of brood left by the old queen at the time she was expelled 
from the hive ; if much, the stock would be likely to do well, 
and become very heavy; if little, it would gradually grow 
weaker, and perish at last All this is supposing the hive 
were left open, and too many bees suffered to join the new 
swarm, of whioh, witiiout much precaution, there would be 
a great danger. Again, however, I reflected that if the first 
swarm issued naturally (in which case the old hive would be 
almost sure to be ftdl of brood) , a young queen would be ready 
to issue from her ceU in a few days, and thus, not much 
more than half the thne above-mentioned would elapefe 
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' befora brood waa ngun baech«il in tha liive. U replace t!je 

I daily lo&» ill tlie Belds, I alaa uoQ^eretl, that uuder tiieae 

j cin:imi3tauc«^ t)ie great reduudon of population ia tba old 

stuck, so tai from being a disadvantage, would actuallyprovt^ 

of great use, because there would thus hardly bu a sufficient 

quantity of bees hatched at the dine of uie issue oC the 

I young queen 1o prevent her i^om deslroyiug Ler rivals, and 

lima there would be no ajler tieama or ratlr. Such was Toy 

I rensnning ; the reaiilt of my esperiment* will show how far 

I it was correct, 

I I had a noCiiraf swarm on the lath of May last, which 
I isdiied lirom a common cottage-hive of modontle dimensionii. 
Owing to tlie awkward siluacion in which it settled, wa were 
oblicjcd to blow the smoke of burning wood upon the swann, 
for the purpose of driving tliem olsawhere. Many of the 
bees returned home in consaiiuence, but at \sai tha !iwarm 
rose, and re-alighted on a branch of on apple-iree, vei^ con- 
veniently for hiving. It was then put, in my absence, into a 
large hive, 13 lbs. in weight, of UDUsual size, the dimensions 
being severally \.t>^ inchey< in diamet»r, and 1:2 inches high, 
inside maasnre. When I came to inspect my swarm Uie 
following day, it appeared so insignilicant in itK momy 
abode, Uiat I looked upon myeelf as extremely unfortunate, 
for 1 liud depended on thia iwarm for the main esperiment 
of my new plan. 1 immediately had it placed, however, on 
the old stand, removing the parent slock to a new position. 
From this time I carefully watched the course of events. 
My swurm, in spite of tlie very nnfavourablo weather, which 
wo had in the beginning of June, contrived to live on, and 
tliiivc. Hut by the 13ih of th^ month, the liive was not 
more than a tliird full of comb, but it was evident that the 
pupulatitm was much iiu'reased, and was already, in fact, 
very large. With the IQtli, came a favoiu'alile change in the 
wenthei', and my bees worked wonders. This mbi evident, 
when on the -iftUi of July I weighed the hive, and found il 
to contain 41 lbs. of honey, bees, £c., i, r,. independent of thn 
hive itwlf ! The comb was also worked quite down to the 
floor-board. 

But what of the old, or parent stock ? It appeai-ed literally 
teHoatlria for several dajs, with the exception of a stray bee 
ur two, which uccasionally appoaied at Uie eDtranue ; but it 
gradually recovered itself, became very populous, hatched 
out a great ijuontil}' of drones, thme no teeoad twarm, and 
weighed on tlio y&lli July, -JSilhs., nett contents, part of 
which was worked in a nadir ! In liiis instance, then, I had 
seen the corrccdon of my reasoning fidly borne out by the 

Strictly speaking, however, this is the only direct proof in 
favour of my new system, which I have to bring forward ; 
but I will mcnUon here my Ireatmcnt of two otiier hives ; 
which tell almost eijually in favour of it A swarm was 
forced to issue (artificially) from each on the HinA of 
Alay last, and eacli swarm was mode to take the place of 
the cdd hive, which was removed to a new stand close by. 
Unfortiinati'ly, the old hives were left open, so that they 
trcamt quile itcierted. However, the one swarm (call it a) 
gave me (libs, of honey in a largo bee-glass, Ulled its own box 
with a fatuous store (its weight I have not yet ascertained, 
though I can see tlie honey-comb), and woriied four pieoes 
of comb in a lide-bos, of which the middle comb was ceiled 
over six iiichoR down, and the others in proportion. The 
been I sufti-red to carry this into tlieir hive, as the comb will 
he i-f mora value to mo another year, than the honey will 
now. This swarm was of an enormous sii«, so mucli so, 
tliot it worked simultaneously in its own box, and in a 141b- 
glass, but one unlucky day in Jima it blew a perfect hurri- 
cane, whieh destroyed nearly half the swarra— tlie bees being 
I tempted out by the warmth of the air. The parent stock of 
tliis Bwarm, deserted as it had been, contrived \m givu qh 
H| llis. of honey in a small glass, besides working several 
combs in a side-box. Its own weight, on the inth of Sep- 
temher, was luj lbs., nett contents — amply KuOicicnt Ibr the 
mildest winter. 

The otiier xwarm (el, ardtlcially mado, was put into a 
large hive, half full of empty comb. I'lve days afterwards 
I £«ve tha bees, caught the queen, and returned her to the 
parent hive, wliere she was well received. Thus the swarm 

mind, ihu tbi hsu) iiuon ben, u cIhwIkk, bo bun vtm iiulifereitl 



(very populous) hod to rear a queen, artifiaially (iastflad of | 
the old stock), from the tgga or iarvm laid by tlie quean ' 
balbre her removal. I did this, because the old hive (whieli | 
was the one I suspended in a hay-toft last winter) appeared | 
in a most miserable condidon j the bees that remained (I 
had sutfared them all to join the swarm) were too few io 
number to attend to the wants of the yaimg brood left by 
the queen. Many of the larvte hod, in consequence, become 
quite dead and black in the comb, and the imx moth had 
commeHCrd ifi rnrojtj. 

What then of this experiment T The evi-ann (aa fiill d 
bees OS possible) weighed ii:i lbs., nett, on the 10th of 
September; the old stock (which had been quite empQ of 
honey in Uia spring) Mi Iha., nett, at the same date. It 
may fairly be inferred, I U.ink, from all this, that tht mi- 
UilHliun of Iht sew neam for the old iicann is a fact well 
worthy the allenlien of all practical bee-lteeperti ; and I 
should bo glud to persuade your apiarian readers to give my 
system (which I believe to be a valuable stf p gained in bee- 
management) a fair trial. The theorj is simple, and the 
praclice easy.— A Cofsinv Cuiutk. 



TO eONRESPONDENTS. 

•,• Wa nqnnl thu nn am wUI wiitt to the depuCmcntil iRUcn of 
Tni CotTian OjaDiii». It ^vn Iham unJuitiBible trouble ud 
ecptiiH. All ammnnIntHmi ihould be utdKeieil " To the EdUtr *} 
Tki CoHagf! Otrimr, % Aiirn Comer. Falinailer Rok. Latda*. 

Aoiiiiiuii AUD CdtUTiHi.— A fiiend writu Ui lu u foUowi :— 
"nm in tso plinli vbieli, I think, an often confounded hj ruht o( 
your reiLden^oiinieljr Agtfptum aud Cvtetlimu- I tbou^t mjieif u^ 

eew ■ Iwtutiful bed of tbe Oclrthaa ngeratoliln. I w$* man tku 
■iiuijli pleuid wilh tbi jiIbuI. ud remukeil U Hit fuiuiR (udwMr wlu 
wu iliowing UI round tbe nu-dmi, "Wbil a fine bed ol Ageratam 
JfAiiHuun ^ou have then," ivken, to m; Rtrat lurjirlke, be e^Hed, 
" II il a Caiealina." I obterved it wu mucb larger growiDf , both hi 

■njthing more [ban i vaJetf of the Ageralvm lUeileBnum, at whlrb al 
tha line I had a bad at hama : hawanr. I bcfigcd a head of uad, bnl 

though it thrivH ao >t^ 

mmbrnamg cuitomac lo dtal with by cultinn. and to liee]i il alice tha 
winter through. On ihe other hand, tha (7iElniin<i>i;rrEfiififriia an nnder- 
■hnibhjgr«Dhouu pareonial. and one of the vary b«t of our b«lding-aut 
fduta, and thoaa who would put bj al»ut two ptanta at Ixdding-out 
time, to ramaln in pot during the emnmcr, hut giviog it ■ Laraar pot to 
go on through Iha nunmar in i pineliini otT tha tnpt of tha piani aoir. 
aruUthan. and towardi tha begiODiDg of Septemliar girinf tba two plaDia 
another abjft into a lB»er pot, will bate il growing and riowariog durtug 
molt of tha winter and aiinng monthi. and jieLding plenty uf cuttingn to 

Buchareadiljr-rDolijig plant, that erer^ cutting mont airilta, put lata the 

would he found a delioate plant to deal with, undfr any cireumalaDcaa, to 

an aietption to tbii, atani^ng the teat very wall ai a bad plane, ff ow- 
arer, when one only ia wanted of ita eolnur and abapa of fiowar. give the 
Ciaferiina mgenlnUa the prafarCDCC i hut when joi-ti are lu miueal, 
then give placa to ail that it pntty and aweel in tha Agtrnium MeH- 
etmm. TM whole plant of thii ia hrtalh. and the laarai aR-tieut- 
■haped, ecoUoped, acid wrinkly i wlulu of CitltHi* 

rounded at the bajt, andcoaiaaly law-edied, 

BoiD'a SaLr.lDJUITlKO ScvTm IHorlnlniiiM) — Tilit il to l« bouiht 
of Meiin, lleane, Old Swan Idne. lundon, Ut. Boyd, In a tetter now 



of the old Hcythei hvng 
Time had been hung 
happy to By, that ' 



in fatting 



riahthUUld 

brtng^iuE ^ 'imprfrvameni to prrfeetiOK ; and that, during ibi eihlhitiDii 
at the World', fair, I hare been bnnoured by eiplaining it in ptraon to 

behalf of the Fnnth govemmanti h alw from the Royal AgTiniltiiral 
tallage ; Di veil oa from larmera, gardcnera. lahonrara, nuracrynen, aad 
nuintnrt, the latter of whom have diaioierad the imoDrtant fad, that 
they can nuw mow their awn lawni without feu of aeiidenl, and at luch 
a vai^ng In the gardcnen' wagei aa to cnahla them lo ipend their uvlnga 
in other waya connaclad with the noble punuit uf gardening." 

Iowa : — " In reply to an iotiuiry io a recent number of Tin Cottagi 
QAaDiiiaa by 'Upward! and Onwirila,' » to the hett meana to be 
adopted for the prcMmtion of Stiawbeiiicg fnim the Slug, ftc. I would 

out of Iha pit. ItwH uaad for man; yean by a fanDeau who ^aitd 
BO paina in order Is piaene hit fruit and briui il ' budwocly to table,' 
I nuiember thaltbebark, DrUn,waalaidonthebedi««tlyinlheipiiBg, 
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Wfon the rannen b«gaa to ilioot firom tlM plant, and •uflBciently thick 
to cover all the woaL It answered Uuree puipoaea: it effectually pre- 
vented the devastation of the mail, the nonnd was kept moiat undenieath, 
and avoided the labour of watering, added to which no rain could dash 
the fruit with toil. Every other means lidtod but this, and tbo^klan was 
adopted by man]^ of thoae who had the same desire that he had to eat 
that deliciotts frwt in perfbctton." 

Rkmoyino BAT-Tani (^^eer^rMn).— A Bay-tree, eia^teea feet high, 
and as many through, will require great judgment and some strength to 
remove so far as two miles ; butthereisnofearofsoceeeding, even under 
the circumstances yon name, as the Bay removes as safdy as the conunon 
Laurel, but you ought to employ an experienced person to assist you. 
AzaleoM and DfUtMia will not do at all under tiie Laurel hedge. Try the 
Oloire de Rotamene Rose, and plant two feet i^iart. To prepare the red 
dap bank for flowers, you must mix one-half sand with and as much of 
the hotbed dung as you can spare. We shall soon publish a list of stove 
and greenhouse plants that will grow gracefully over the pots like the 
Torremta. 

PtLAacoNivx scBiNATUX (A. B. C. D.).'-l( it is well drained, it 
will be quite sufficient to repot it once in four years. You seem to have 
managed Frimula nivatia quite right ; it was worn out, and ought to 
have been divided three years since. Your cuttings of it are sure to grow 
and make fine plants, but it is doubtful whether they will flower next 
year. Altogether you appear to us to be on the right scent with all your 
plants. 

Ybllow Cbima Roax (7. Faliom).—Aie you sure that your rose is 
the Yellow China? We never heard of it being bad to flower, and we 
suspect it to be the old Yellow Briaty with Provence rose flowers, which 
no one can flower tmless the soil suits it, and no one can say what that 
soil is. At any rate, take up your rose next month, prune it close, and 
root-prune it partially, put fresh rich light soil under it, and water it 
occasionally next summer. 

Datuxa Axboxba (IT. B. F.)— Your Datura not blooming freely, 
and with diminutive leaves, has been short of food ; they are, indeed, 
gross feeders. The best way to manage the Brugwtamiia or Datura 
amily, which are woody, is to let them go to rest in October ; they will 
cast every leaf. Rest is induced by dryness at the root, and the usual 
decline of temperature. Our practice ia to place them anywhere in-doors, 
in the dark if you like, where no trwt can reach ; and in the early part of 
February to take them out to the potting bench, shake out all the soil 
from them, trim their roots, repot them a "single shift," and then 
plunge them in a bottom heat of y^'* to 80*^. They are, at the same time, 
pruned in almost to the old wood. In a few weeks they will have made 
new growth, and may be " cooled down,** or " hardened off,*' and, hence- 
forth, need ordinary greenhouse treatment until near Midsummer, when 
they may, if you please, be placed out-of-doors in a warm and sheltered 
situation. 'Hie soil should be about equal parts stiff loam and manure, 
and the more liquid manure the better; at any rate water profusely. 
GanteVt Bergamot Pear was always a shy setter; your blossoms are 
badly impregnated, probably the pistil is defective. This sort is too 
robust to be confinea to mere spurs ; try the tying down of young shoots, 
as advised in our previous numoers. 

PmuNiNQ FiLBBJtTa (,Rk^d-y-Gor$t Caermarthen), — This is very 
simple, provided proper wood exists in the trees ; that is to say, wood of 
sturdy yet moderate growth ; and this can only be secured by a steady 
and uniform action of root. Neither luxuriant Alberts, nor those half- 
starved, will bear well. In pruning, the first point is to thin out much 
of the little spray in Uie interior of the tree, for even to the filbert a free 
admission of light is essential. Next thin out a little even of the exterior, 
removing the extremes of luxuriance and weakness, and next shorten 
back what few strong shoots are left (to extend the sice of the tree), 
pruning away about a third of the length. A well-pruned filbert almost 
approaches the punch-bowl character, the interior not quite so open. 
Never permit suckers to remain. Do not prune until the nuts blossom 
in March, and be sure when they bloom to suspend catkins, or male 
flowers, if the trees be deficient. 

DaiviNG Bbbs. — ^An Incumbent lajrs : *'I attempted to drive a hive 
of bees, an old stock, into an empty hive, about noon on a fine, bright 
day: inverted old stock, placed on it the empty hive, made all close 
round the junction, tapped upwards of ten minutes ; but, on taking off 
the top hive, was disappointed at finding that not more than hidt the 
bees had ascended, eonsequently I had recourse to Mr. Payne's old 
sjrstem of cutting out the combs, and brushing off the bees into their 
hive, and then joined the divided stock, and united them to a younger 
stock at nightfall. The driving system, if successful, is most desirable, 
as no bees are destroyed in the operation, whereas in the cutting-out 
system many are sacrificed. Thb union has continued to work very 
comfortably together — not so, however, in my second union. This was 
between an old stock of some four years old and a Jlne ttcarm of this 
year — a very strong swarm, and from which I had taken a capful of 
excellent honey, some 1 1 lbs. The old stock was a strong one, but the 
swarm I consioered the strongest. My reason for uniting Uie two was 
beouise the hive of the old stock was in a dilapidated state. Well, this 
union was by no means a happy one, for I found on the following morn- 
ing a heap of bees lying dead on the bottom board— I should say nearly 
two quarts. The bees were not in either case besprinkled with honey 
and water : was this the cause of disagreement, or the junction of the 
old stock with the young swarm ? " After having continued tapping the 
lower hive for ten minutes, and. upon examination, finding only half the 
bees have ascended, the hives should have been again put together, and 
the tapping resumed for five or ten minutes : half the bees having gone 
up was a sufficient assurance that the remaining half would have followed 
had the tapping been continued a little longer. Sprinkling with honey 
and water is not necessary. When the bees intended to oe united to 
another stock are dashed out upon the ground, or a cloth, and the stock 
they are to be joined to immediately placed over them, fighting is not 
known to take place. 

Tobacco Plant (Bertram).'^H is past the proper time to take up 
your Tobacco plant. Up with it by the roots, hang it in a dry shed until 
the leaves are half-dried, then strip them off the stalks, and pile them 
over each other in a heap for three or four days, or until they heat a little; 



then open them out, and hftve them dried slowly ; then th^ are fit for 
use. Put your CffcUunen Peraicum under a cover at once, and read the 
proper treatment in former volumes. 

FucaaiAS (S. 5.).— Those you name are as good as those we reeom- 
mended. There is neither a blue Verbena nor a yellow one, but the two 
you name are the nearest to what you want. 

CoLn Pits iJgnoHu),—See what Mr. I^sh has said to-day. 

Clotq op GoLn Roan (Af. D.). — ^Tnunit against a south or west wall, 
and do not shorten the shoots, but train them in at full length, and if it 
does not bloom, ent one-third of the roots in the spring. The Deeo- 
nienMia and many others will do to bud on this Cloth of Gold. The finest 
flower we have seen of Sowtenir de Malmauon Rose is from buds thus 
worked on the Sol/aterre, a Rose equally strong with the Cloth of Gold. 

FLOWBB-GABnsN PuANs must Stand over for awhile; but we shall 
number them as they come, and anawer in succession when we oaa spare 

the time to beg^n with them. 

WiMTBBiNQ Gbbakium a ON A Lawn.^F. H. ssfs 1—" I havo a large 
basket on my lawn filled with nine Scarlet Geramums : instead of re- 
moving the soil and plants, and refilling it next May, I propose cutting 
off all the leaves, ana sheltering it from frost and damp, and giving bm> 
water till the spring, in short, adopting Harry Moore's plan. Will that 
answer better than filling it with young plants every summer ? " Yes ; 
much better, if you are sure of being able to save them from frtMt and 
damp. A shelf near the glass in a greenhouse, will not keep Geraniums on 
Harry Moor's plan ; whmi they are cbried they mutt be kqtt dark. 

Bust Bonv.— -If we were to put in your witty suggestion, we should 
have another score of expostulary letters. 

Black Bbxtlxs and Cbickkts.— 5. Wilkinson suggests red wafers 
for destroying these, but we do not think them effectual, and certainly 
not agidnst crickets, for these do not eat them. 

Figs akd Psacbbs (A Subscriber firam the beginning). — It is an in- 
jurious plan to pick off their leaves to expose their fruit to the sun. You 
had better effect the purpose by training in the branches. To remove a 
single leaf or two does no harm. We should say that on the Kentish 
Hills, Taxodinm eempervirena is not likely to rise above 50 feet in 
height, though in California it reaches to more than 800 het. The 
Cupreseus Uhdeana will, probably, not exceed 30 feet in stature, though 
in Mexico it rises to 6o feet, but it grows very fast. This Cypress, as well 
as C. torulota and thurifera, are very little more tender than the common 
Cjrpresa. 

CvpKxsaxs (J. 6ues<).— Apply to Messrs. Knight and Peiryfor the 
information you require. The other subject you name is not forgotten. 

HxaACLBCM GiGANTBVM. — Aoy pcrsou requiring seed of this may 
have it by enclosing an envelope, stamped and directed with his or her 
address, to ** W. C. G., Post-ofiice, Sandbach, Cheshire." 

Plan pox a Gabobn (J. K. Orant).-~We cannot accede to your 
request. To draw out garden plans would occupy one man's entire time — 
a man whose services would be worth five guineas a day. F.mploy a gar- 
dener to do it, and then we shall be happy to advise upon any doubtful 
point. 

Mbspilus Japonica (IK. B. D., E/m*/on«).— This is one of the 
synonyms of Eriobotrya Japouiea, the Loquat. It bears a very refresh- 
ing frnit. The following extract from The Cottage Oardenrrs* Dictionary 
answers your query: — E, Japonica (Japanese). 15. October. Japan. 
1787. Half-haJxly evergreen fruit-tree, with white flowers. Cuttings of 
side-shoots, from one to two inches in length, in sand, under a bell-glass, 
and in a few days placed in bottom-heat ; by seeds in a hotbed as soon 
as eathered ; also by grafting on the White Thorn, or, better still, on the 
Quince. Peat and uwm ; will grow against a wall with a protection in 
winter ; has been fruited in pots by turning it out to rest in summer, 
^ving a stove heat in winter, when it flowered in December and fruited 
in April. 

Potato Planting (J. Patterson).— Set what we say to-day in our 
leader. If your soil is at all heavy, mix a little ooal-ashes with the surface, 
dig your ground enough for a row at a time, put the sets on 
the surface^ and then earth over them nine inches high, thus 

AaPABAcna Bans {An Amateur and a Novice). —Tiivw off about an 
inch of the surface-soil, as soon as the stems are quite dead and cut 
down, put on a good dressing of the thoroughly-decayed dung and sea- 
weed, and then return the inch of surface-soil. In the spnng, gently 
stir up the mixture with a fork. 

FLOWBxa poa thb Gbavbb (C.).— Your essay thus entitled shall 
appear in our next. Never were we more misunderstood than on this 
subject. We love to see the well-trimmed graves, and to flower-decked 
groves have we no objection ; but let the flowers be such as those who 
rest beneath loved when in life, or such as the sorrower-lcft-behind*s ou*n 
heart suggests. 

HABnv Flowbbs {Cambridge).— Vfe do not think either Dahlias or 
Geraniums come within this class. They are only half-hardy ^ requiring 
protection in winter, therefore, should have disqualified a basket of cut- 
flowers exhibited to compete for a prize offered for hardy cut-flowers. We 
do not think nineteen-pence per square foot too much for garden-lights, 
f^azed with Hartlejr's rough plate-glass, painted, handled, and all com- 
pleted of good materials, and well inade. 

PiTCBBB Plants {A Subscriber).— More than one genus is included 
under this general name. Messrs. Vcitch exhibited Cephalotus, Nepen- 
thes, and Sarracenia, in a collection of Pitcher Plants. In all, ** the 
pitcher " is the form of some of the leaves, as in Cephalotus and Sarra- 
cenin, or an appendage at the end of the leaf, as in Nepenthes. 

Ebbobs. — At page 378 of last volume, col. 1, line 7 from top, for 
" Mount Jaeut'* read " Mount Jura; " and in line 10, for " Brevere " 
read ** Drevent." " Whitburn " is thanked for these corrections. 

WnoLBSALX HouBB (if Subscriber, 31 ickleton).— Any of the I^ondon 
houses who advertise in our columns will supply seeds as required. Wc 
cannot particularise one. 

Laying oown an OmcnABn with Gbass (IF.).— -Tell us the nature 
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of TOOT KoD, mud tben «e will BdviH you. G«u» that flosmh io lighl Giibihu {A Oner of Eirlg flit<>v}'— Wengnt tlwt m amwt lU 

■oiU *il1 nut do far havj Hill- Rfmiod u>, when ;ou write, whU jon 7011, u fim »y jciu had gudcnn "mate ondentud iHa Welili lu. 

Tcqnirc thsgnu (or. > !"■§«" lo enable him to ulh to uiliuna, 

PncH.iAi (S. J., B^(r»oreM.— Enqnire of Uiun. Hendtnon, Ploe- Atumai.* Bmds {J(ir(»*<mi}.-Ths be.l tim* for nuking tbem ii 

■pplt Plan. London. Send aoven lor judimecl to Thi Comsi As end of Uueh or url; in April. Trench the Ronnd three (ect den, 

Oi ID! H n Offl«, 1, Amen Conier, London. ud mil ihundance of dung, eilher bom the (table or pinen, ILKMg&- 

. „ ,„ t . ., J J- 1 . .. ,,,-11. outlhe whole deplh. Pknt when Tou melo the bed. Spnnkle ■ Ultle 

ABO0t,» RtrtiM (Jfo*(>.— Send joor direction lo Mr. H. Wehh, iJtoKt the bed met month. 



n, Piccadillj', Londoi 




in B wooden boi about dghieeainehce long, twelnt deep, ud eight wide, 7um i^ten ^LlSi'of weler fo^LSn-hoor. and ihim' it quite dtu: 

from which it ba. not been remoied for jbout «Te TBI.. Ituoneman „?„ abonllSk.wami.put loe™TgJlonone qnartof ale,«*«e-or*f-f. 

of roon. and merelr get! a up drwing of good mould and rotten manure Let j, work in the tub fcra daj or I-o, then put it into the barrel with 

J™*^,?"? " »™'" o^' «";;." "«*""*■. Another eonttibntorremyk. ^^e pound of lugar-candT, fl Ihi of laiaint, and 1 on. of iiinglaiL Wbea 

(p. aw), that he ha^ h«n daunpmnted thii jear with a bed of S«le« u,( fmnenlatioii ceuM, add one quart of the belt braodT. and Itop it 

f«<fM unaecounl^dnajotf. Ihaje^wmalargebedufiiUflower „p. 1, ^ould remain from ua to twelve monthi in the «.k. ThttoW 

for aome montha, perfectlj bealthj, and admired bf all ; it hai grown lo ^^ ^^^ eaceed id prr Iwttle. 






the wheelbairow with the wheel inder the head, which ;oa mention. in the Fariih of Saint Mary Kalendari and FubUahed bTT 
m think with jou it miut make the labour leu. Chriat Church, City of London.— October IB, IBII. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIBRARY.— Under this title wiU be publiBhed, at 
conTenient inlemle, a eerioa of practical and entertaining worka, adapted to the wula of Iha 

v,»iifortable aithebatconitmctedwaterHdoeeta [nd 11 Hi in in riieeni Mani of the tolnuiei will relate 10 Domeatic Munuement. HomeTniBing, 

bythePATENTHEBUETlCALLr-SEALED aclf-Improrement, &c.; olhen will conaiat of Inilructiie Biographiei and WDiki ct laniieeBt 

Tenting the return of cold air or'efflnrta. Any aon to the waBIa of the more tiumeiout daoei which compote Engliih aodetj, both at Home and 

carpenter can fii it in two hoore. Price *L. jn the Colonlm. They will be cheap andweU printed, uaifonn m atjle, butTirrlng m pnea. 

Sold only at PICE and Co.'e Sdcntidc Repoai- aceotdiog to the liie of the worli. 

A,?,'^'jDc^(or™e''Sl^^SJ!?^e''ttea]l5- RURAL ECONOMY FOR COTTAGE FARMERS AND GARDENERS; 

•ealed Inodoroui Chamber Commodea, £1 ta, ^ Treaiurr of lufoeviatiDn on Cow-Keepingi Sheep, Pigi, Poulti;, the Hone, Poay, An, Goal, the 

^1 da, and ^i; alto, Improved Portable Hone;- Bee, &c., (»■ Uf UARTIN UOVLE and othen. Price Two 9hillin|l, bound in cloth. 

BlPn*R'nt!n\"tn!riR*r WAlfln Lambl— awine— TbeOoal— The Hone: Handling and Training, stable llanagemcnt— The Pon>— 

iljUAKiltiUA t>KUKAi_.l±A.INJJ- The Aia— Domeelic Fo-la : the Malaj Fowl, the Spauith Fowl, the Dorkiug Fowl, the Poland 

BOOKS. poh] ,]„ Bolton l>riiT. the Game Fowl, the Biutam ; On the Choice of stock ( General Manage- 

Prict On SkUlmg encA, uriU •nnemu „,„(, situation, PonlDj Yard. &c. ; Food, Pitoaei, Hatching and Kcaring the Young Brood, 

HlwtraHoM. Produce. Profit, Su. 1 To Uake Heni Laj Perpetually— Geoic—Dueka—Pigeonii Pigeon Houae, 

„ NaU, Pood and Water— Hahbita : R^bit Hou«, Hutcboa, Feeding Troughi, Eindl of Bahhltn, 

HORSES ; their Varieties — Breed- Food. Feeding, Breeding, Fattening, Uiaeaaci, Profiii- The Honor Bee : Adranuga of Bee-Xe^- 

ing— and Uinagoncnl in Health and Diaeaae. ing Uodcm Uetbod ol Bee-Keepmg, Capping, White'a Hire, Nadir Hiic, &c. ; The Union of 

DOGS; their Origin and VftrietieB— Swarm, and Stock.. Uefenee of the Wew Method, Feeding, Winter Managemml, Conclnrion- 

ihtJh™. .. .n ti,Itr ftm™! M.,^_n,I,t UouthlT Direction* to Bee-Kcepen— Tbc Potato— The CabOage— The Carrot— The Pataulp— Thi 

Diiwtion; a. to thtdr General Managenwnt— STZTy "rrS^ S,.™__ "Kfr..— —fj «l^..i ^. AS; n !...>.. .h_in,«— r^JT—Ti.. 



PTGS. thflirOrimn nni! VBpir.tii-._ Fannn". Ctlendai-Oaidmefe Calendu— How to LaT Out a Cottage Gaiden-TTwImportanoBol 

rtua, tnMUngin mo vanenes— ord.tlnthBGaideD-ThoImpnrtannof a PropetChdie of Fruit Ireee-Apple OatWor-To 

Management with a Vie- to Pnflt-udJ^l- p,,,^ Ik. FraUnhw. of Kr Tnw-A (.•SSaif Good flooaeherriB-Strawherne. andWp. 

ment under rl.o.«. Al«. Plain DirMUon. b,rtB-Flop«t««ioBandOn(aii|-EcoBOBi»of Kannm-TheMihiewlnW-— -" ■"-* 

"'S'SLf.S" "S!"- "ETl'" "'^" "^ '''^' *<" Bora-cSlInlion of the UUUc-Dmn Wrth-Oirtng Charaeler. to 
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Thk mora wo see of Mr. Hogg'n Brituk Pomology, the 

more we ore confirmed in our already 'expressed O))iiiioii, 
that it 13 the best work ujiou the subject that has 
hi'ltorto ifsued from the presB ; but we allude to it now 
especially for tlio purpose of giving an extract from a 
letter we have Teoeived from the author, corrscttiig some 
minor errors into which we had fallen. He sajs— 

" you Ksem to Lara overlooked lh« elwBiflution of the 
■pplen, which ii in the fiiBt pait, immediately tSter the hia- 
loniial portion. It is not sucli a clasiiifiotJoD as I ehoold 
like lo have intnHliiced, but it in snfflcient for all oidinarf 
purposes. I wn engaged on a Bjsletn which will redoce 
qiples to B more natural amngemctit, but oh 1 have not 
been able to bring Ibe numerous varieties into theb proper 
|Kisition>i. a» yet, I shall defer its publication till a fiituri' 
Ijmi!. It is 111; intention to cancel sheet a of the flmt part,- 
and introduce the systems of UpiI and Doehoaltl, for iTie 
beneflt of tliose who ma}' be groping after some mode of 
arrangement. If we could but discover some sound avstem 
of olMsiflaatJon, we need not fear but pomt^jogy would soon 



<. OLX., Vol, VII. 



"I mnst correct a falge imprMsion nndcr which yoQ are 
labouring. I am not uow the proprietor of tlto Bromptoa 
Park Nur>iei7 ; it is nearly three years since I retirod from 
that con corn, whii^h is now condnotcd by one of my late part- 
nen. But all my early associations are aa fresh as ever, and 
my whole deUgbt ia in my favourite — pomology. I hare my 
collection of rruils at Wortli, in Sussex, where 1 some years 
ago estabtiEihed a private orchard for observations.'' 

Of tliis collection we have iiow a catalogue before us, 
and it contains a larger nuuiber of varieties of all our 
hardy fcuite, from Almonds down to Strawberries, than 
any other private orchard in the United Kingdom : nor 
ia this all, for Mr. Hogg says— 

" It is my intention still to add to this ooUection aa new or 
hitherto neglected varielies present themselves; and for 
this end 1 shall be happy In open oorrespondenoe iritb any 
one who would be dii^posed to cxchniige uraHs with me. 
Shotdd lliore be those who are ilesiroiis of improving <ir 
enlsr^n^ ibeir collEcdons, but who have no facilities for 
m^ng exchanges, I shall be bappy.at nsraall cost, lo supply 
Item with grafte of any of the varieties liprein enumerated. 
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All applications for grafts must be received by the 20th of 
December in each year, otherwise they cannot be attended 
to. Communications to be addressed to Robert Hogg, 
No. 13, Gilston-road, Brompton, London." 



The following letter is from a correspondent, but, as 
it is anonymous, we should not have inserted it thus 
prominently if we had not had the opportunity of trying 
the scythe he mentions, and found it fully meriting 
all the praise bestowed upon it : — 

** I purchased, in Jane last, one of Boyd^s Self-adjusting 
Scythes^ which deserves all praise. I find I can now cut my 
own lawn, and for this, and its various novelties and utilities, 
recommend it very strongly to the notice of yoiur subscribers. 
Its price, lOs. 6d., is so moderate as to bring it within the 
reach of all. My old scythe used to hang over my pear 
tree to be out of harm's way ; and having encountered all 
the rough winter weather, in the following spring, on 
requiring to use it, I found it half- decayed, and as ricketty 
as though it had been in wear for a century. But with 
Boyd's scythe I do no such thing, neither do I fear my 
cliUdren or domestics getting ii^ured by it, as when I have 
done using it I shut it up, and stow it away under my kitchen 
stairs, where it is kept free from exposure to weather, and 
likely to last out three of the old-fashioned ones." — C. T. W. 

There is an improvement yet needed in the scythe, 
and that is, that the iron hook which, to hold the blade 
firm, passes through a hole in its heel, should be 
fastened to the handle, and regulated by a screw, 
instead of being nailed as at present. 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 



Mr. Weeks exhibited a flower of the Victoria regia 
at the Horticultural Society's last meeting, one flower of 
upwards of fifty that had been produced in his heated 
pond in the open air. A good deal has been said of Mr. 
Weeks having protected the plant in the night the first 
few months it was planted out, and some writers have 
attempted to show that there was something like decep- 
tion. We confess we never saw anything like deception, 
and we consider any such inference quite unjustified. 
We protect tender plants under glass to be bedded out 
when they can stand the warmer climate. Mr. Weeks 
has done immense service by showing that the Victoria 
regia, by protection during the severer weather, will 
afterwards flourish in the open air. He was awarded a 
silver medal, and deservedly. 

The Odontoglossum grande is one of the most showy 
and hardy of the orchideous tribe, and it has been said 
will bloom in the open . air in summer time. Mr. 
Jackson, of Kingston, flowers them in a cool house. 
We have read a great deal about "orchids for the 
million ; " " the million orchids " would have been a 
better title. To have carried out the notion of " orchids 
for the million," would have been to describe only those 
which require no stove, and not much trouble. We 
should just as soon expect "piano-fortes for the million" 
as orchids. If they are not the most difficult family to 
manage, they, at least, require what not one person in a 
million can provide. Whoever shows the world a list 
of those which require but little trouble, and less money, 
will be doing a real service. Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, 



has done his part with the magnificent subject we have 
noticed. 

Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, & Co. have produced a beau- 
tiful variety of Mschynanthwi. The tube is a bright 
yellow inclining to orange, and the lip broad and. bright 
red. The flowers ai*e of the full size, if not larger than 
any we hive. 

Mr. Fleming, who used to distinguish himself as 
one of the most successful exhibitors at the exhibi* 
tions held through one of our hardest winters — Mur- 
phy's winter — at the Egyptian Hall, and who owes his 
present engagement to the meeting of her grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland there, has just given a proof of 
his skill at the Horticultural Society ; he showed at the 
last meeting a Quern pine 7Jtb weight, besides three 
others of the respective weights of 6 tb 14 oz., 5 tb 15 oz., 
and 5 tb 10 oz. Mr. Fleming's father was in the same 
noble service years before, but the son had lost sight of 
the family in other service at the time we mention, and 
the meeting was as fortunate for the employer as the 
employed. 

Great efibrts will be made, we understand, to apply 
class shomng to DaJdias next season, by which the 
flowers must stand or fall by their merits, irrespective of 
size and of each other. The question to be discussed is, 
shall there be more than one of a sort win? The 
northern florists adopt class showing, to place varieties 
where they range in point of excellence, and, therefore, 
do not allow the same flower to come in twice, if there 
be enough varieties to take all the prizes. The Gam- 
bridge people allow the best flowers to win all through, 
so that one variety may win all through a class. 

Hie NoHoruU Floricultural Society on the 9th inst 
had very few things shewn, and fewer people to look at 

them. 

Mr. Drummond's DahUa, Bob, was exhibited in not very 
good order, but had a certificate, and in the deficiency of 
novelties deserved it. Sir B, Whittington, another of beaa- 
tiful pinky-purple, was in better condition than we had seen 
it before, and mil prove an acquisition; but it had no 
certificate. Queen of Whites shewn tolerably, but too open. 
Kossuth, a tolerable red- and- white fancy, was not noticed. 
Tom, a scarlet with pale sunk eye, not noticed. Alice, a 
dead rose colour, vexy striking on that account, but shaky 
in the centre, was also passed unheeded; it is under 
medium size, but pretty. A new StoHce from Mr. Drum- 
mond, more robust and of far better habit than ArboreOf 
with a flower double the size, was awarded a first-class 
certificate. Miss Maihetvs, a fancy dahlia of Bragg's, was 
shewn in worse condition than we have seen it ; this is a 
red-and-white fancy flower, of which there are already so 
many, but upon most of which it is an imjprovement The 
character of the new dahlias generally is not first-rate. 
Most of them are too open, the petals do not cover each 
other enough, and the centres are inclined to be sunk, while 
the faces are flat. At present we see nothing to beat Scarlet 
King, Whittington, Bob, Triumphant, Sir F. Thessiger, and 
Dr, Frampton, The last and the first-named, perhaps, are 
the best; but the last is veiy desirable indeed, now that 
there is some chance of an improved taste as to size. It 
will not do next season to depend on measure. E. Y. 



NEW PLANTS. 



THBIB P0BTBAIT8, BIOOBAPUISS, AMD OULTUBE. 

Glbanpeb-lbaveo Amdbomeda (Leuootkoe (Andromeda) 
NeriifoUa), —Botanical Magazine, t. 4508.— In mytbo- 
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D, vho, according 
e, bearing frank' 



inoenee, on account of her falling in love with Apollo. 
In gardening, Leueothiie is one of five generic names 
proposed by the late David Don, in the Edinburgh New 
Fhilosopbical Journal, ivil. 130, for a BCCtion ol Andro. 
meda, that section to which Andromeda florihunda and 
aaaminata belong. Other botanists have added nine 
more names, ho that at the present day Andromeda is 
loaded with no less than fourteen synonyms, of which 
the subject of our present biography is one. Poor An- 
dromeda ! a king's daughter once tied to a rock, and 
exposed to a sea monster, to appease the rage of a green- 
eyed demon, and in these latter days sacrificed and torn 
to pieces to satisfy the cravings of an illegitimate love 
of distinctions without differences. Our peu shall never 
aid in dismembering a hair's breath Irom the genus of 
our lovely Andromeda ! In a consecutive arrangement 
of tlie species Andromeda neriifolia must be placed near 
Andromeda Jhribunda. now a well-known evergreen 
species, from the mountaina of Georgia, and onoe sup- 
posed to be very difficult to propagate. In the natural 
olaasificadon Andromeda belongs to the Heathicorte 
(Ericacece), and in the Linuxan system to the first 
order of the tenth class, Dtcandria Monogyaia. 

LtucolKoe iteriifalia n-B.-i sent tO Kcw Gardens, wilbont any 
particalBif, b; Mr. Cunningham, of Comeley Bank Nursery. 
It is an evergreen shrub; leasts pointed, long-he iirt-shapetl, 
leathery, and smoolh on both sides; fiou-cn, in single 
bunches, from the angle of the leaf-stalks ; atalka and colj'x 
of the flowers reil, corolla scariet, piteher- shaped, and fleshy. 
B.J. 

It requires tobegrown, like theChinese Azaleas, in roagh 
turfy peat, with one-third sand, and a good open drainage. 
Like them, also, as soon as the floitering is over in the 
spring, the plants should be gently forced, to make a 
vigcTona fresh growth ; after that an aii; greenhouse treat- 
meat nuweiB better than kee^g it in the stove. Cuttings 



of the half -ripened shoota in bottom heat, under a bell-glass, 
is the readiest mode of propagation. It may probably be 
grafted on yonng plants of Andtomtda aciBninala, oi fiori- 
hunda, and no doubt, like the rest of this section of the 
genua, it wiU seed if it is carefully dusted with its own pol- 
len. If it will cross by the pollen oi Jloribunda, we may 
expect a new race of half-hardy evergreen Andromtdat of 
great interosL Hitherto the genus has so abounded in 
white flowering species, that no one thought it worth while 
to try to improve it by cross-breeding; but our knowledge 
of the readiness with whioh other speciee of Ifealhwotti «U 
orosB, although of veiy dissimilar aaperta and conslitutione, 
as Slu>dodtndroni and AzaUat, ic, ought to stimulate gar- 
deners to experiment in this cfenus also, now that th^ will 
have aocaas to the bright scarlot flowers of Jiuiromida nerii- 
/olia. Wa have years and years ago repudiated the idea of 
splitting up the genera of Heathworts, as DeonndoUe, Don, 
and others have done, and assertod that " a skilful hybridizer 
might easily make feariul disclosures" in such arrange- 
ments; but snch artiticiBl distinctionB need not daterUie 
young cross-breeder in a field of great promise. 

D. Beaton. 



VABiBOATBn Oscin (Oncidivm variegalum). — Paxton's 
Flower Garden, i. 105). — Professor SwartK, the founder 
of this genus, tells us that he named it from onhvUon, a 
pimple, because of two prominences on tbe labellum or 
lip. The species before us was first described in Swartz's 
Prodromut, but imder the name of Ejiidendram varie- 
gaittm, end its specific name alludes to its variegated 
Jioicert. Willdonow, in his Speciet Plaataram, first 
added It to the Oneida. 

It was first introduced into England by Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., from the Havannah. It is a, dwarf spccie!>, with pale 
pink flowers. Its culture does not differ from that so fully 
and masterly given by Hr. Appleby for the othtr species. 

Dr. Lindloy justly observes that every one must have felt 
a difficulty in determining the name of any species in this 
genus, and as a guide he has proposed an airaDgeraent 
whioh will be found in Paxton'i Flower-GntJfn, i. 33, 
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THE FRUrr-GAEDEN. 

Pbunino. — ^We purpcMse, during the next three or four 
weeks, to handle this subject in most of its bearings, 
both because it is a seasonable affair, and because a 
good deaJ of misconception exists as to its true use and 
tendencies. We will first remark on general principles, 
and afterwards handle the fruits in detail ; pointing to 
its extent and influence on each separately, for the sake 
of those who are young in horticulture. Of course, 
branchrprutting is meant, and that, too, as performed 
during the rest season ; which, in the gardening acceptar 
tion, extends from the fall of the leaf until the yery first 
symptoms of the incipient buds bursting their bonds. 
Let it be understood, then, that it is always necessary 
to distinguish well between winter, or rest-prunina ; 
summer-pruning, or stopping; and root-pruning. Wo 
would fain convene a few set titles for these procedures ; 
they might be as follows : Rest-pruning ^ Qrowth-pruningt 
and Boot-pruning. The second term including all 
stoppings, pinchings, &c., commonly called " finger-and- 
thumb-work." There is nothing like established terms 
to express our proceedings; it saves misconception in 
the minds of the readers, and tedious repetition on the 
part of the writer. 

And now to commence, let us see what " rest-pruning" 
can do. 

1. It can cause the admission of more light 

2. Relieve oppressed trees. 

8. Assist in completing the necessary form. 

4. Promote ^mmetry. 

5. Fumikh blanks. 

6. Induce spurs. 

7. Remove obstacles. 

Now this is a goodly list of merits, certainly. We must 
beg permission to give " the why and the wherefore." 

Ist. Admission of Liomt. — ^Thst the removal of a por- 
tion of the shoots, or branches of a tree, will enable the 
remaining portion to receive a greater degree of light, is 
a self-evident fact. Trees in a state of nature grow up 
to maturity, bear abundantly, and re-produce their kind, 
unassisted by man. Nation's grand object, however, 
seems to be simply tho production of seed ; the character 
of tho pulp is a secondfuy consideration. For the former 
man cares little ; it is the coating which surrounds the 
seed, or kernel, which oonstitates the chief value of most 
of the fruits ho eultiyatoe; and it is well-known that tho 
progressivo amelioration of thai flesh is highly de- 
pendant on cultural operations, amongst which may be 
counted judicious pnming. By raising seedlings, then, 
through successive generations, and by high culture, we 
have the valuable Bibstone pippin from the worthless 
crab; the delicious Greengage from the sloe, &c. ; at least, 
good judges of such things generally consider it to have 
been the case. Now in xiruning, it is not merely the 
admission of light that is efiected, although that is the 
most important with regard to quality and fruitful habits, 
the relief of trees oppressed with overbearing is another 
important consideration; this, however, belongs to point 
the second. A free and equal admission of Ught tends to 
produce an equality in the branches, and, by conse- 
quence, equality in the character and size of the fruit; 
for in trees totaUy impruned, we may often see a few 
fine fruit just at the extremity of the branch, whilst the 
remainder, especially the interior, is crowded with pro- 
duce, deficient both in size and quality. The free and 
equal admission of light, also tends to produce solidifi- 
cation of the wood, and thereby to promote healthiness 
of habit; one step, assuredly, to size and quality of fruit. 

2ndly. Rblievino Ofpresseo Trkes. — If, through 
overbearing, general debility, age, canker, or temporary 
loss of power, through removal, or any adventitious 
circumstances, trees evince weakness, pruning, judiciously 
performed, is a certain relief, temporary, at least; and 



very frequently a permanent one. This haying been 
adverted to beiore, under point the first, we proeeed to 

consider how pruning 

3rdly. Assists in Completing the Neckssaby Form. 
— ^That timely pruning will assist in carrying out the 
trainer's view is well-known to everybody ; indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to oarry out a neat espalier system 
without it. Not that we would direct his chief attention 
to this as the main accessory to that end. No ; summer- 
stopping is by far more important ; but of this more in 
its proper place. Merely referring to the principle, we 
will pass on, promising, in due time, to show its applica- 
tion in common wiUi the other points to each of our 
fruits. 

4thly. Pruning Promotes Symmstrt. — ^This is merely 
rcfeiTcd to in order to point to this very necessary 
qualification in fruit trees, e8|)eoially in small gardens 
of the ornamental character, villas, the ferme omee, kc. 
It may, at once, be merged into point the third, after the 
above consideration. 

Othly. Furnishes Blanks. — This, indeed, with regard 
to young trees especially, is one of the most important 
ends of rest-pruning. The chief misfortune is, that in 
attempting to carry out neat systems of training, much 
sacrifice of wood, wliich would otherwise prove of 
fruitful character, is but too apt to be made. This, 
indeed, is almost inseparable from a systematic course 
in the earlier stages of the tree; still a judicious course 
of " summer-stopping," and timely training, will save 
many a twig, which otherwise falls before the ruthless 
hand of the " rest " pruner. Whatever be the course 
pursued in regard of summer management, rest- 
pruning should bo resorted to with trees of all ages, 
when and where deficiencies exist The pruner, in this 
case, may merely remember that a tendency exists in 
most free-growing shoots (on young trees especially) to 
lengthen, and that it very frequently serves the culti- 
vator's purpose much better to cause one strong shoot 
to branch into four or five subordinate ones ; this the 
rest-prtmer's knife can accomplish under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Othly. Induces Spurs. — One of tlie most important 
offices of rest-pruning^ and in carrying out a dwarfing 
system, needs to be practised annually on many of the 
long shoots of young and free-growing trees, until the 
side buds are made to develop in some degree. It is 
not, however, equally applicable to all trees, as we shall 
show in detail shortly. 

7thly. Removes Obstacles. — ^The trees of the kitchen- 
garden, especially the rough espaliers or dwarf stand- 
ards, are apt in time to exceed the bounds originally 
assigned them, to overgrow the vegetables or flowers, or 
overspread the walks. Here rest-pruning must be used, 
and it should be done in good time, or large amputations 
become necessary ; this is a proceeding to be avoided at 
all times, as fraught with duiger to the stability of the 
trees. 

Having thus pointed in the abstract to the use of 
rest-pruning^ we will in future papers show its applica- 
tion to our respective fi^ts. 

R. Erringtok. 



THE FLOWER.GAEDEN. 

If I was beginning a new garden on my own aeeount, 
or entering on the cciture of DahUas for the first time- 
that is, for the flower-garden, and apart from all idea of 
comjpeting for prizes — ^this is about the time that I would 
get m, or buy, the foundation for a good display. I 
would have a good, sound root of all the sorts I wanted, 
and I would take partieiilar oare that the great fiuigs, 
or tubers, were f^ from cracks or bruises, always a fSp^ 
that tliey had been csrolestly got up, instead of being 
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handled about like so many esfgs. as they ought £o be. 
There is no hartu in cutting on a few of the larger langs 
as soon as the dahlias are takeil up, if done carefully, 
and the wounds get dried over before the roots are 
stored ; but if the necks of these large, heavy tubers get 
twisted, or otherwise too much strJedned, &t the tiiide of 
lifting, that will be sure to induce diecay sooner Or later. 
There is another great error which a youHg beginner is 
apt to fan into with his DaMiai at ^is season, which 
is this : — A good piece of the bottom of the stem is 
left to carry the roots by, and often to hang them tp 
by when they are partreuty d!ried; but by-and-by this 
bottom piece begins to damp, or otherwise decay, 
because there is no great substance in it to hold out 
Hke the tubers, and the decay reaches the collar, where 
all the eyes or buds for growing next spring are 
clustered around. If this is allowed to go on, and the 
buds are injured, no matter how sound the tubers may 
be next season, they cannot form new buds, and they 
might just as well have gone first as last Experienced 
growers act differently ; Uiey, too, leave a piece of stem 
to the roots at first, and until the whole are well dried ; 
then, before they fut them by for the winter, they cut 
away, very carefully, every part that is likely to decay. 
Leaving only a mere stump above tlie neck or collar ; 
and not only that, but they never put away a valuable 
root until they see that no speck or blemish is left od 
this stump to endanger the safety of the bud. All 
around the collar must be as sound and dry as a nut 
ere they consider it sate to store them. There is another 
way of disaling with very small and scarce roots that 
have very little substance in them, by which they can 
keep them safe enough, which is, potting them in saud', 
or sandy earth, and keeping them like pot geraniums of 
the scarlet breed, that is, not wet or dry, and the pot is 
a great convenience besides, for you can move it Irom 
place to place at (ftiy time to insure the proper keeping 
of the roots. I iiad hedf-adozen roots of the Scarlet 
ZeUnda sent me two or three weeks since, and this is 
the way they were served ; not that they were at all 
weak, but, having been taken up when they were in full 
growth, thut is the safest way, to ripen them slowly in 
an open shed as long as the frost holds ofi*, then a dry 
sheli somewhere will be found for wintering them. I 
never saw this dwarf scarlet dahlia in growth, and some 
visitors told me, early in the season, that it was confined 
to one garden, one which nobody could see until the 
death of the owner a few months since ; but since, I 
learned from Mr. Forbes, gardener to the Duke of 
Bedford, and from Mr. Spencer, gardener to the Mar- 
quis of Landsdown, that they had it, and that it was 
quite as dwarf as the original dark Zelinda which they 
saw here, so that I am quite sure that it is a good 
flower-garden plant They sent me flowers of it, along 
with the roots, and if Mr. Glenny had seen them he 
would not have slept for a night or two, as their image 
would press on his nerves like the nightmare. But I can 
vouch for it, that nine-tenths of the ladies, and the higher 
classes in general, care not one fig whether a dahha is 
round or fiat-faced, or whether the petals are round- 
cupped or star-pointed, so that the flower is of a striking 
colour and a profuse bloomer. This Scarlet Zelinda has 
the petals as sharp and starry as any flower can be ; 
the nearest to it of all the dahlias I have seen is one 
called The Garland, which Mr. Jefiries, nurseryman, 
at Ipswich, grows every year. This also is a famous 
fiower-gardeu plaut; the flowers are small, very nu- 
merous, and quite scarlet, but the plant is from three to 
four feet high, and only fit for the centre of a large, 
round bed. I saw a fine, new, bedding geranium with 
Mr. Jeffries, the other day, and I told him to increase 
every morsel of it. I shall describe it when I come to 
the descriptive list of all the best bedding geraniums, 
which I promised some time since. Meantime, I have 



atiother dahlia to describe, a beautiful (6ing for the 
flower-garden, as single as a Zinnia, and not unlike one 
of the best purple Zinnias, with stripes of a lighter shade, 
very round petals, aS thick as if, they were made out of 
gutta peircha or India-rubber, and not bigger than those of 
the wild dahlia called Scahigera. — the name is The Glory 

• of Ths^ord. The gentleman by whose kindness I got 
I acquainted with ihis dahlia, is K. Bevan, Esq., Rookery, 
I &ou^ham,,near Bury St Edmunds, a great and enthu!- 
; siastic collector of fine aUd rare things, who would give 
, any plant from his unique collectioh for a root of the 
; wild original Dahlia coccinea, which he failed to rein- 
I troduce from IS^exico ; and he believes it is lost to culti- 
i vation altogether. But let us hope not ; and that some 

one amongst our thousands of^ readers may give a 
; clue to its whereabouts. To send for it direct from 
M!exico would be a better speculation than to be in pos- 
session of a whole bundle of Mexipan bonds. I wrote 
back immediately for the biography of the Glory of 
Thetford, and hinted that it should be increased in the 
. way of trade, thinking that it was in the hands of some 

I nurseryman round about The following is the answer 

I I received from Mr. Bevan: — ** The single dahlie^ the 
, Glory of Thetford, I got from the late Mr. Sj^arrow, of 
; that town, who was gardiBuer to that distinguished cul- 
jtivator, the Rev. Reading Leathes, of Sbropham, and 

: brought it with him thence ; it was probably raised 
; there. Roots or seeds of it are at the service of any 

• person who will apply to me, or I would* commit the 
. distribution to aiiy agent whom you woiild recommend. 
1 1 am glad to exchange, but I cannot sell or bargain." 

We must get this single dahlia into general cultiva- 
tion, and we must not be so rude as to trouble the gen- 
tleman about it, who is little aware of the enormous 
trouble his kindness would entail Upon him. Five 
hundred letters the first week would be enough to 
fi'ighten any one, but that is uothiug to tlie number of 
applications he would be sure to encounter. Let no one, 
therefore, apply for it direct unless he can give a root of 
D. coccinea in exchange. But let Mr. Appleby's em- 
ployers, or some other spirited firm, take the surplus 
stock in exchange for some other plants, increase it in 
the spring, and let it out cheap, that ail may have tt 
slice of it 

I have been regretting for years, and many have 
shared my disappointment, at not having a beautiful 
race of single dwarf dahlias for the flower-beds. I would 
submit to the last turn of the screw at the hands of the 
regular florists, for a lot of really good single dahlias, 
piccotees, carnation stripes, sells, and all as round as a 
full moon, if so they must be. Now the Glory of TKet- 
ford is, perhaps, the best single dahlia ever got under 
cultivation, and, therefore, the foundation is already 
laid' for a fair start. I have myself tried hard for severs! 
years to do the thing out of Scabigera, but although I 
got every shade, from dark purple to pure white, in the 
seedlings, and also experimented oti seeds from the ray 
and from the disk parts of the flower, I am just as badly 
ofi* as when I first began ; not a single good fiower did 
I get, and I prefer the original lilac of the species, if, 
indeed, it is a species, to any of the hundreds of seed- 
lings. Yet, in the progress of improving a race of 
singles, I think Scabigera would be useful to keep down 
the coarseness of the leaves ; no dahlia has such beau- 
tiful leaves as Scabigera. 

If we do not make a push just now with flower-garden 
dalilias, the hollyhock makers will put down the whole 
of them in a few years. Hollyhocks are last getting into 
splendid order — but there is one thing about them that 
will never come up with the dahlia — amateurs cannot 
show them for prizes and have them to look well at 
home, for the moment you cut a spike from a hollyhock 
its beauty is gone with it for that season — and tliis is 
the right season to buy in a lot of fine new ones, and to 
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divide tlie old roots of the best at home. If this work is 
put off till the spring, the flowers will not be one-half so 
tine next year. To show them off to the best advantage 
they ought to have a good bfiujk-ground of evergreens, 
and be grown in strong, deep, rich ground. They 
should never lose their bottom leaves till the flowers are 
over, for if they do, though the flowers be ever so gay, 
the plants will be little better than ghosts. It is a 
general custom now to sow hollyhock seeds of the very 
best sorts as they are ripe, get up seedlings before 
winter, plant them out in the spring in close rows, and 
they win flower the same season, and nearly as soon as 
the old plants. This is a great saving of time and 
room ; the bad ones are pulled up as soon as they open 
the first few flowers, and the really good ones are cut 
down to make cuttings, early in tlie autumn ; and by the 
time the old way would ** give the proof," tliis new way 
will have them in the market by the score. The next 
call in hollyhocks will be to get dwarf sorts, not more 
than a yard, or four feet at the most, and imtil such 
dwarfs do appear, the next best step is to manage some 
of the tall ones so as to dwarf them, and this can be 
done to a considerable extent by breaking off the strong 
flowering shoot when it is about a foot high, early in 
summer, then a host of secondary ones come from the 
stump, and if they are too close together some must be 
removed. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Housing Plants, Preparations for, &c. — Notwith- 
standing the cheapness of glass, want of house-room is 
the prevailing cry go where you will. Plants in bal- 
conies and flower-beds, beautuul even now, in this fine 
weather, conjure up feelings of regret, mingled with the 
pleasure they convey, from the conviction that the frost 
will soon seize them as his prize, and that, with respect 
to many of them, we must look on with folded arms, 
without the power or the means of saving them. A 
happier destiny awaits the regular occupants of the 
greenhouse and window, though here, also, the conten- 
tions for precedence — the take-me-ond'have-me cry, that 
keeps ringinj^ in the ears of the anxious enthusiast as he 
reviews ms floral regiments, each and every of which he 
would enlist for another season if he could — prevent it 
being such an easy matter, after all, to carry out the 
advice so easily written, " House all greenhouse plants 
without delay." Besides, how often, in literally carrying 
out this advice, are we forced to sacrifice present pleasure 
in order to realise a future hoped enjoyment; need we 
wonder, then, that excuses almost without number are 
made for delay, and that the ingenious man falls upon 
many schemes for keeping the winter residents of the 
greenhouse as long out of it as possible. If I do not 
sympathise with dangerous delays, 1 do so most heartily 
with all means that can be taken to render these delays 
safe, and thus prolong present pleasure. Of course I 
allude not to greenhouses that are green and beautiful 
only in winter and spring, but a barren desolation in 
summer, as they still are to be met with, in places not 
only small but large. The only advantage that can bo 
realised from such a practice is, the security for having 
such houses perfectly clean (if they are not made into 
lumber rooms in summer), an advantage which is far from 
compensating the contrast exhibited between them and 
the loveliness and grandeur around them. Few of our 
readers, I presume, are in danger of erring in this respect. 
The engrossing question witli them is, " how to make 
such small houses as attractive as possible," at every 
season, and in every day of the year; and, therefore, 
as soon, nay, before the usual occupants were moved to 
snug quarters in summer, means, almost countless, were 



in operation to render the greenhouse as attractive as 
though somewhat distinct from tlie external scenery. 
If this had not been done, if the houses were empty, I 
would have recommended all the usual occupants to he 
housed by the 1st of October, and all the air possible 
given them, unless when very rainy or very cold. But 
where there are still lingering beauties we are sorry to 
part with, and we can contrive means of partial pro- 
tection, I would not house the hardier thin^ until 
towards the end of the month, as they will require more 
air than will suit some of the temporary favorites now 
in bloom. For instance, many of the hardier stove 
plants are the best of all for ornamenting the greenhousei 
and even the window in summer and autumn. Whether 
The Cottage Gardener had anything to do with it, 
or not, one great favourite of ours, the Oemera zehrina, 
has been seen by us rather frequently this autumn in 
small greenhouses and windows, almost as fine as ever 
I witnessed it in a plant stove ; and in some instances, 
at least, the only coaxing it received or required, was 
placing the roots, in Apnl, under a hand-light in the 
comer of a small greenhouse. Indeed, I should not be 
greatly surprised to find nice little plants of this beau- 
tiful velvet-leaved flower, which the ladies admire so 
much, as common in our windows as the dahlia is in 
our gardens. Now in a greenhouse, with no great 
quantity of air, and in this warm weather, this plant, 
both in leaf and flower, will just be in its beauty ; but 
the throwing open the whole of the sashes, so as to suit 
Heaths and Epacrises, would soon cause the leaves to 
curl, and the flower-buds to stop expanding. Then 
there is the Salvia splendens, which some time ago I 
heartily praised, which will stand in a very low tem- 
perature, provided actual frost does not reach it, and 
which now, if sti-uck early, will be in full bloom ; but 
that bloom will drop prematurely, and you will only 
have the scarlet calyx to look at, instead of the long- 
tubed corolla, if the plant is exposed to a very breezy 
atmosphere at this season and later. The only thincr 
that can be done to preserve such plants in their full 
beauty for some time longer, and at the same time to per- 
mit housing hardier plants which require plenty of air, is 
to keep them at one end by themselves, and give no air 
there whatever. Here, again, is a lover of Ftichsias, 
that from starting and potting late, and rich top-dressing 
in September, has now a most beautiful show of healthy 
blooming plants, and it does seem hard to tell him that 
out they must come to make way for his Azaleas, 
Camellias, &c., that will not yield him a flower for 
months to come; and yet, unless he can manage to 
keep them secure, out his fuchsias must come, or the 
others may be permanently injured. And there, again, 
is another case that often meets our own observation. 
A house where creepers make a conspicuous figure, and 
the shade of whicli, when allowed to stream about some- 
what naturally, just suits the rather tender summer 
residents below them, and doing away with all necessity 
for canvass blinds. The dull, warm weather, after a 
bright summer, enables them to bloom just now more 
profusely than ever, and it does seem hard to insert the 
knife, and sweep away hundreds of shoots, clothed for 
yards with expanded and opening flowers, and yet it 
must be done, and immediately too, to admit light, 
unless we have other conveniences for sheltering the 
plants a few weeks more. If not, the only tiling is to 
make a compromise, and clear a portion, and take in the 
tenderest first. And which are these ? 

OeraniumSy if of the florist kinds, and good sorts, 
should be housed early. If exposed alternately to wet 
and cold in the open air, the disease called tlie spot is 
almost sure to seize them, and a whole season may be 
spent before, by care and attention, you can manage to 
get rid of it 

Next, aH/ine hair-rooted plants should bo attended to, 
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and at least got under cover — a heath, an epacris, or an 
azalea will not show the had effects of standing out too 
long so soon as some other things, hut the injury will 
he more permanent. If the pots are plunged, the danger 
would not he so great as when the roots are exposed. 
This holds true of all greenhouse plants, hut especially 
such as these. K the wood is well ripened, it requires 
considerahle cold to injure the tops, hut the pots, when 
exposed alternately to wet and ary, and standing free 
idl round, are so easily cooled, greatly hy evaporation, 
l^t the roots at the side of the pot are frequently 
injured at night, though no trace of the extreme cold 
they have sunered he observed in the morning. Another 
reason why standing out late in autiunn is dangerous, 
is owing to the frequent showers that generally fall 
then, not that they themselves, unless very cold, do 
any harm — quite the reverse ; only that, they render all 
criteria as to watering, or not watering, a mere matter 
of hap-hazard. I have seen instances of azaleas and 
heaths next to immediately ii\jured from this cause, 
and which was not discovered imtil after turning the 
plant out of the pot. It was found tliat the lower and 
middle parts of the hall were as dry as dust, while for a 
couple of inches on the surface it was moist enough. 
The cold and drizzling showers that a plant will endure 
when turned out in the open ground, must not he taken 
as the rule of what a neighbour plant will stand, that is 
expose<4 to the open air in a pot. Saving from heavy 
rams must now form an element in our systems of tem- 

Eorary protection. I have seen large plants of green- 
ouse azaleas pass the winter in the open air, protected 
merely hy the dense branches of overhanging trees, and 
these plants flowered the following season rather well, 
for the buds were matured in summer; but in every 
case in which these plants are exposed to a low tempe- 
rature, you run the risk, if nothing worse, of changing 
them from evergreen to deciduous, as most of the leaves 
will fall before the blossom expands. Next to these, 
nay before them, Cinerarias and Calceolarias must be 
secured. Both will bear a low temperature, and be none 
the worse for it, provided frost and damp be excluded. 
With plenty of light and air, a damp atmosphere will do 
them little harm. Moist, stagnant air now is their 
ruin, and more so during the winter. If necessity forces 
us to keep them close in winter, our only safety will be 
in the lowness of the temperature, if it is just above 
freezing. Cacti will be quite safe if dry, and where 
frost cannot reach them. Few of them will have had 
any water for a month past, and they will want little 
or none for four months to come. We must except 
the truncatuSf and winter-blooming kinds, which will 
now be showing their buds. These must have the 
warmest position in the house. Chrysanthemums, when 
grown in earnest, should now be either housed, or 
placed under temporary protection, that the buds may 
not be injured. The sooner they are protected, and 
watered alternately with manure and clear water, the 
finer will be the flowers. 

Preliminaries. First, Cleanliness. — This should extend 
to the pots ; all green, slimy, fungous matter should be 
scourea off, and the pots dried before being housed. 
Not that in a well-drained pot the dirt on the outside 
does any great harm, farther than having the tendency 
to spread itself and grow, but then the look of nice, 
clean pots is more cheering than green, slimy ones. 
The branches, also, should not be forgotten. Any accu- 
mulation of dust, or insects, or withered leaves, must be 
duly got rid off before placing them in their confined 
winter quarters. Tying and training should also be 
attended to, as it can be more easily done than when 
all have been nicely arranged, though, to be sure, there 
will be many wet days, and cold ones too, when doing 
such things will be next to a luxury. And, lastly, for 
good plants designed to be grown as specimens, it is 



now far too late to think of fresh pottinff, hut the plants 
will he benefited, and neatness and tioiness promoted, 
by scraping a little of the old surface soil from the pots, 
and placing on a little fresh of the compost in which the 
plant most delights. When washing or scrubbing the 
pots, be careful that none of the filthy water finds its 
way into the soil, as, in many cases, it will do more 
harm than can he neutralized by the best drainage and 
the best preparation of compost. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDAOE^. 

ORCHIDS THAT THRIVE WELL IN POTS — {Continued from 

page 24). 

Stenorhynchus speciosus (Showy S.) ; W. Indiea — 
Flowers a bright red, growing from the midst of the 
plant on tall stems, sometimes a foot high. The leaves 
grow in a compact mass, close to the soil; they are 
broad-spear-head-shaped, nearly six inches long, and of 
a lively green. As the flowers appear in the autumn, 
and last through the greater part of the winter, they 
render this plant very attractive during that dull season 
of the year. They are easily propagated by division, 
and, therefore, several plants may be grown for the 
purpose of decorating either the orchid-house or the 
stove, at a time when flowers are comparatively rare. 
Good strong blooming plants may be had for 7s. 6a. each. 

Spiranthes grandiflora (Large-flowered S.) ; St. 
Vincent. — Flowers wliite and green. A handsome 
herbaceous plant, with tall flower-stems, worth culti- 
vating. 21s. 

S. picta (Painted -leaved S.); Trinidad. — Flowers 
greenish yellow. The leaves are the chief recotomen- 
dation of this plant. They are, as it were, beautifully 
painted in blotches and streaks with white upon a green 
ground in a most pleasing manner. 10s. 6d. 

There are several more species belonging to the two 
genera we have noted above, but for want of sufficient 
attractions in foliage and flowers, and as we profess 
only to notice such as are really worthy of cultivation, 
we shall omit them here. Further information about 
them will be found in The Cottage Gardeners Dictionary. 

Culture. — All the plants belonging to these two 
families are what has been denominated terrestrial 
(growing on or in the ground) in their native habitats, 
and consequently require a corresponding treatment in 
their general management. 

Soil. — ^The earth that accompanies the roots when 
they are brought over to this country is remarkably like 
our common yellow loam. Observing this, we adopted 
loam pure and unmixed to grow them in, and we find it 
suits them much better than any compost, using only the 
turfy part, partly decomposed, in a roughish state, ex- 
cepting a thm cover of finer soil on the surface. 

Drainage. — This must be perfect and open; to effect 
which, place a large oyster shell, or a large potsherd, 
over the hole at the bottom of the pot, then a layer of 
larger pieces over it, and a third layer of smaller pieces 
upon them, and cover this drainage with a thin layer of 
sphagnum or other moss. The drainage need not 
occupy more than one-fourth of the depth of the pot, 
because though these plants will not bear stagnant water, 
yet they require a body of soil to grow in, and contain 
their largo clusters of long fleshy roots. 

Potting. — The soil should bo well aired, and nearly 
as warm as that in which they grow at the time of 
potting. Early spring is the best time. All being 
ready, proceed to work by bringing the plants to the 
potting bench, placed in some warm shed or room ; turn 
them out of tlieir pots carefully, clear away all decayed 
roots and leaves, and shake off' as much of the old soil 
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as possible. Should any of the plants be siekly, it is now 
a good time to give the roots a oomplete cleansing by 
washing them in tepid water, and scraping off all decoy- 
ing or cankering parts, having them laid upon some 
place to dry and heal up the wounds ; three hours will 
be suificient for this porpose. If the roots are sound 
there is no need for this washing. Ihill in pieces some 
ol the turf and place a thin layer upon the drainage, 
then put the plant into the pot. This, in cases where 
the plants are healthy and strong, will bo found some- 
what difficult to do without breaking ; tlio best way is 
to first put in the ends of the roots, and then gradually 
work them downwards by turning the plant round ; this 
will be found rather difficult to a new beginner, but, 
with a little practice and care, this difficulty wiU vanish, 
and the operation become easy. When the roots are all 
fairly got into the pot, work the turfy soil in amongst 
them carefully, for if this is roughly done the roots will 
be bruised, perhaps torn off the eollar of the plant where 
thev ^ring from, cither of which we may be certain will 
be highly injurious to the future health and growth of 
the plants. As soon as the potting is finished giye a 
sufficient watering to settle the earth about the roots, 
and then place them in a part ol the orchid house where 
the heat is moderate. If there is the convenience of a 
tan-bed, plunge the pots in it two^thirds of their depth, 
the mild bottom-heat will assist the growth much. Give 
moderate- supplies of water, as they require it, aU the 
growing season^ up to the period of blooming, after 
which lessen the quantity gradually, but never entirely 
withhold it. These plants may be described as ever- 
green, and, therefore, require a certain degree of moisture 
at the root all the year to sustain the foliage in vigour 
and beauty ; yet they must have, in a degree, a period 
of rest, and this period very opportunely may be ob- 
tained after they have bloomed, from January to March, 
a season of the year when the weather in our climate is 
generally the most severe, which severity has an effect 
even upon plants in our warmest stoves. After the 
season of rest, repot, and commence again the yearly 
treatment. T. Appleby. 



FLOaiSTS' FLOWERS. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

It is the fashion for those who cannot think and write 
originally to copy us. We wrote in favour of making a 
larger series of prizes in every class, and for every sub- 
ject that was to be shown, years ago; and the first time 
we had it in our power, that is, when we had the sole 
individual control of the Grand Dahlia Show at Baker- 
street, we carried it into effiict by making ten prizes in 
each class, to be increased to two-thirds of the number 
of competitors; tlie result was that in one class there 
were nineteen prizes. This was partially adopted di- 
rectly, uud now it is adopted in most sound' Dahlia 
Societies. We lurgcd its propriety in every possible 
shape ; now it is biscoming pretty general. In florists' 
flowers it is in most of the floral coimties they carry it 
into class showing, and give ten or twelve prizes in each 
class; and, bo it remembered, that it is class showing 
alone that does any good in promoting the advance of a 
flower, or Uiat gives the public any idea of tlie standing 
of a variety. Wo hope class showing will be advocated 
by this journal. A flower may be worthless, and yet 
succeed in a stand ; and it is a common thing for a man 
who has a new flower to sell, to put it in his stand with 
eleven or twenty-three excellent blooms of old favourites, 
and then boast of its success in stands. The Metro- 
politan {Society put a stop to this by excluding fW)m 
stands eveiything that was not let out to the public. 
A new flower serves also to mark a stand, and places the 
judges in the wahii position of knowing to whom it 



belongs. In class showing the thing is too barefaeed to 
be attempted. When single blooms are close together, 
they speaK too phunly for their own merits to be pUrfed 
tricks with. 

Messrs. Veiteh & Sons have a nmo kaif'Aardff Cd- 
eeolariOj tolerably shrubby, which may be of nsc in 
crossing, for our fiekncy kinds are spoiled in that remet; 
or it may be used as a border plant. It has been raown 
at the Hortieuhnral Society, where it had a medal. It 
is firom Peru; and may be the means of improTingi; 
family spoiled by the injudicious encouragement grven 
by the Horticultural Society to herbaceous Calceolarias 
at the same time thev were giving it to shrubby kindk 
It led to spoiling the latter ahogettier. 

Annuals. — We cannot recognise anmaU as belonging 
to florists' flowers, because there can be no permanence, 
,no dojpendence on seedlings. The Pidox Drumwumdi 
(V. jPf, Stoke) is certainly as good as it can be, but it 

- cannot be named, for it will not be constant The 
proper way to show annuals is the whole plant in a pot, 
where growth must settle it ; or bunches of cut flowers, 

• where colour and form must decide the flate. 

Hollyhocks {J. M.). — Greatly behind the metropolis ; 
there is not one among the numerous coSectiou sent 
that would do among our superb varieties. Every 
grower within twenty miles of London (and Bircham, 
of Bungay, runs a very reputable race with them) adcEs 
something good to our stock every year. * 

Box OF Dahlias of 1851 (S. 5.).— Only one (No. 8) 
need be tried again ; the petals are a wrong shape, and 
cannot make ^)od flbwers. ifiev, E. B.). — The only 
ones we should try again are No. 1 and No. 4. Light 

- flowers, with distinct characters, are scarce ; aild these, 
although of the Radzville breed, are so distinct, one 
lighter and one darker, that if they prove as good when' 

. well grown they will do. 

Pansies (P. T.). — We cannot decide in favour of any; 
there is not one which has its natural coloui* or character. 

- Pull out of the seed-bed all the ill-formed, but not die 
merely indistinct ones, for these may be as diflhrent 
from themselves in the i^ring as two varieties could be. 
{B. B.) — Striped variety too small, and very inferior to 

; a dozen that are coming out in the spring, perhaps ih 
•' the autumn. 

Fuchsias (A'. Y. Z.). — No. 1, nothing but coarseness; 
No 2, like Duchess qf Sutheiiand too much to be sent 
out; No. 3, hugs the corolla/ too close to be ^ood'for 
anytliing; No. 4, not so good as One in the rmg, and 
something like it without so good a contrast. 

Six Blooms of The Kino of the Dahlias {8.). — 
Nobody can complain about size ; and those, who dis- 
cover the one fault of reflexing, and lose sight of the 
splendid form. Those who commiserate our so-caIl)9d' 
blunder in praising it as aflrst-rate variety, are not to be 
blamed for their ignorance, but for their obstinacy. We 
praise the King of the Dahlias because it has but one 
fault ; we shall be glad to hear of some other variety 
that has only one fault. We have sent the six blooms 
to Lancashire, where The King has been placed' first in 
class showing, and where the judges are not so wrapped 
up in si/e and coarseness as some are in the south. 
They will see from these specimens that it may be made 
to compete, oven for size, with some of the ptiucipal 
favourites. There is not one cupped flower in a hund):ed 
that has the eye even with the surface ; and we, who 
laid down the rules, decide, and will decide, that a 
cupped petal does not compensate for a flat face, or a 
simk eye. The King of the DcthUas will be grown by 
everybody next year. 

Daisies (A, B.). — Blooms too small, and out of char 
racter. We have seen the continental collection of one 
hundred-and-fifty sorts, and yri\i next week give our 
opinion of the very few worth growing— if daiaies are 
worth growing in collection at all. 
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We haTB reoeiTed blooms of the Cheat WmUth 
Fmektia again, and thej are monslnms. It will be 
grown in ooUeetions as a ouriosity. 

We have received no TuUp called the Chryital Pnlaee. 
If sent to U8, it has foundered in the post-office, for it 
never reached us. 

There will be a hundred Niw GeramimM offered. We 
shall select, as soon as we get all the catalogues, a few 
that our readers mav buy without being disappointed, 
and leave them to please themselves it they want to go 
further. 

Blooms of the Mmihu Qigcmtea have been received ; 
they are the largest we have seen, and, perhaps, the 
brightest, although they are no advance in the form. 
Those who grow the Mimilus must have it for its siue 
and brilliancy ; but we do want to see a good round lip. 

The best and dearest Hyacinth is HeUeon; but, 
although it is in all the Dutch oatalofifues, nobody seems 
to have it when wanted. The only bulb we have seen 
of it was at Mr. Lockhart*s, in Fleet-street, and he only 
obtained one out of a considerable order. It is, therefore, 
no use mentioning it among the best of the best, because 
it would lay a person open to being deceived by some- 
thing being substituted. It would be worth fifteen 
shiltings or a pound. 

FLOBISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 

The Ranunculus. — Perhaps there is no florists' 
flower, when grown successAiliy, that gives more satis- 
faction than 9ie Ranunculus. It must, however, bo 
acknowledged, that success does not always attend upon 
its cultivation. The causes of failure, if certainly 
known, would lead to a more successful issue ; but they 
may arise from such different causes as light soil, or too 
little moisture at tlio roots when growing, or from small, 
weakly, or injured roots. From^ one or other of these 
causes, or, perhaps, all combined, the crop of blooms 
will be scanty, small, and ill-coloured. And that is not 
the worst, the roots will, as a matter of course, be found 
smaller when they are taken up after the weakly bloom 
and sickly growth are over. Besides, if the same course 
of culture is persevered in, the evil will increase year 
after year ; the roots will become smaller and smaller, 
and finally go out of existence entirely. This is not an 
imaginanr case; we have frequently seen it even in 
places where better things might have been expected. 
On the other hand, we have seen, and proved, that by 
using proper soil, supplying abundance of moisture, and 
planting in the bloommg-bcd nothing but fine, strong, 
healthy bulbs, a fine bloom is as sure to follow as in 
any oUior bulbous florists* flower. 

We trust, by the following directions, to render tlie 
culture of these truly elegant (in the fullest acceptance 
of the word) flowers easy even to the veriest ^o in 
Ranunculus culture. Tlie subject divides itself into— 
1st, Situation ; 2nd, Soil; 3rd, Planting ; 4th, Watering ; 
5th, Shading; 6th, Taking-up and Storing; and lastly, 
Propagation. 

Ut. Situation. — It is only a waste of time and money 
to attempt to grow these flowers in improper situations. 
For instance, within the influence of a smoky atmosphere 
near large towns, or upon a high hill in a dry soil, or in 
a swamp, are very objectionable. If it is in the power 
of the florist, lot him choose a place for the Ranunculus- 
bed, neither too high nor too low — ^Ict it be a level sur- 
face, for reasons hereafter to be mentioned, and if it be 
sheltered by some means or other from the northern 
blasts, so much the better. 

2nd. Soil. — The Ranunculus being a moisture-loving 
plant, the soil should be of a retentive nature ; that is, 
capable of holding moisture for a considerable time. 
The best kind for that purpose is the virgin mould of 
some alluvial soil on the banks of a river, or some low- 



land pasture. It should be of a rather close texture, 
without any small stones or sand amongst it In many 
gardening books the directions for the Rantmculus-bed 
are — **pkmt them in good garden mtndd, weU enriched 
with rotten manure.** Now, a novice in gardening would 
immediately conclude that his garden, if the soil was 
light, and well worked, that it was good garden moM, 
and that all he had to do was to 6&g in abundance of 
dung, and then plant his choice Ranunculus roots in it, 
and all would go on right, and at a railroad speed. 
Upon this point many an ardent young florist has failed 
— has become discouraged, and given up the cidture of 
Ranunculuses, because he considered them, from his 
non-success, as being difficult to grow. Whereas, all 
that is reqiiired in respect to soil is to procure some of 
the kind mentioned above, lay it up for a year, turn it 
over until it is well incorporated, and then resolutely 
wheel out the old soil to the depth of a foot or more, 
place a thin layer of very rotten cow-dung at the bottom, 
and upon that place the fresh soil. If the situation is 
low, with a wet subsoil, it must be well drained, but if 
the subsoil is dry, there is no necessity for drainage ; in 
fact, it is, in such a case, injurious, especially in dry 
summers. In wheeling in the soil, if it should be thought 
to be too poor, a small addition of decayed cow-dung 
will be advisable ; but remember, it must be so well 
decomposed as to appear Hke a black powder. Let it 
be thoroughly mixed wiA the soil, ana in order that 
this may be eflbctufdly done, let the bed be formed in 
dry weather, about the montli of September- All these 
special preparations may appear formidable to the un- 
initiated, but it may be overcome by diligence, and not 
being in too great a hurry. If the garden itself has been 
formed only a year or so, the soil in it may answer. 
What we protest against is the expectation that the old 
worn-out soil of a garden should be thought good enough 
for the Ranunculus. T. Appleby. 

(To be continued.) 



THE KITCHEN.GARDEN. 

Trenching — Resuming this subject from page 30, 
where we advised the liberal use of mortar, or rather 
lime-rubbish, as a means of improving the staple of stiff 
loams and clayey subsoils, we may add that, in addition 
to that useful article, and the others mentioned, we have 
seen the refuse chippings of stone from a quarry used 
with great success: The kind we saw used was free- 
stone shatter, a sort of sandstone, in pieces never larger 
than half a brick ; this material, dug into the subsoil of 
a piece of ground previously very stiff and retentive of 
water, materially improved it, and an experiment of the 
same kind in the same neighbourhood, we witnessed, 
when the same kind of stone-chippings wore laid on a 
piece of stiff land and ploughed in at the rate of some 60 
or 80 loads per acre, the result was highly satisfactory, 
so far as the crop was concerned, as well as the future 
tilHng of the ground ; we therefore advise our gardening 
friends, whose kitchen-garden consists of a soil on which 
they can hardly set foot in wet weather, to look around 
them and see what materials their neighbourhood con- 
tains likely to improve it. Anything that can be had in 
quantity, of a kind diametrically opposite to the soil 
intended to be improved, will do. We have dug in the 
bottom of the trench large quantities of common chips, 
and other waste from the carpenter's yard ; as well as 
weeds, decayed vegetables, and other rubbish of that 
kind ; sometimes ft^h vegetables, but then we carefully 
avoid horse-radish, Jerusalem artichokes, dandelion roots, 
couch grass, and some others, which find their way up- 
wards more than most plants. In fact, anything that 
will prevent the subsoil from again consolidating itself 
into a hard substance will do, the object being to make ' 
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it accessible to the roots of plants when driven by hot 
weather to seek food lower down than they had previously 
depended on for it ; besides, a luxuriant crop requires 
an adequate space to supply its wants, and unless the 
season oe favourable for tlie well-doing of such crops, 
which it rarely is, those periods of dry weather which 
we usually have in greater or less extent, will tell how 
much of their welfare is due to their culture ; certainly 
there are other matters to be considered as well as the 
trenching and preparing of the subsoil, but these sub- 
jects we intend to treat off hereafter. 

We now come to the treatment of soils of an opposite 
character — liot dry sands or hungry gravels. These last, 
unfortunately, are the most sterile or ungrateful of all 
garden soils, yet they have their good properties. Tender 
vegetables, as well as other plants, stand the winter 
better on such soils, and it sometimes happens that, in a 
cold wet spring, seeds would perish in the stiff, heavy 
soils that luxuriate and grow in this, and lettuce, endive, 
spinach, cauliflower plants, &c., which stand, and 
partially grow through the winter, do better on a dry, 

Eoor soil, than on a rich, lieavy one. But, on the other 
and, the blue look that cabbages assume in dry weather, 
the withered up pea, the lettuce running to seed, and other 
vegetables stunted and unhealthy, bespeak, in language 
unmistakeable, the want of fertility in tlie soil. Now the 
usual way to overcome this is by liberal and oft-repeated 
applications of manure ; but this method, though doubt- 
less good, is, we think, not the only one calculated to 
reform the evil. Following the same principle we have 
laid down for altering the character of stiff soils, but 
reversing the means, or rather the materials employed, 
we want, in this case to arrest a part of that ruinous 
percolation by which the juices, or best parts of the dung 
employed, is carried down below the reach of vegetation. 
Now it is only reasonable to suppose that some sub- 
stance, antagonistic to the one in question, must be the 
most useful for that purpose, so that our readers will 
easily guess that we refer to clay, mai'l, or some other 
unctious material ; the mud from the bottom of ponds is 
very good, as well as several other substances, such as tlie 
cleaning of ditches, scrapings of roads, &c., &c. ; but 
the most useful is that unctious clay or marl, which is 
found in great quantities in some places. This, if applied 
in liberal quantities, improves botii the surface and sub- 
soil, but it is to the latter that we mostly address our- 
selves; we therefore say , wherever a large quantity of this 
exists in the neighbourhood of a garden paitakiug of the 
character denoted above, let it be procured and ti'enched 
in with an unsparing hand — the result will soon manifest 
itself. Even stiff, unproductive-looking clay may be 
used with a beneficial effect ; it is useless to object that 
such poverty-stricken materials can be of no use. We 
have seen clay of a very tenacious kind laid on very 
thickly to a piece of peat moss, ploughed in, and excellent 
crops follow. In fact, any soil of an extreme kind may 
be so modified, by a due admixture with that of another 
of opposite qualities, as to become more productive as 
well as altered in its character. We do not mean tliat a 
complete radical change will take place ; many circum- 
stances, over which we have not absolute control, will 
operate in preventing a piece of stiff loamy ground in a 
low situation from becoming the same as the light sandy 
one which exists elsewhere, whilst no ordinary applica- 
tion of retentive matter will convert the latter into the 
stifi' soil of the district, commonly called good '* Wheat 
lands ; " — the porous substance below will always suck the 
extra moisture from it, added to which, we believe nature 
has a tendency, though a slow one, to restore such 
things to their former position, and we have no doubt 
that the stiff retentive clay, dug in amoncst sand, will, 
after a series of years, be swallowed up by the all-pre- 
vailing mass, and all traces of its existence be lost sight 
of. As an instance of that kind, though of a contrary 



description, we once saw a kitchen-garden made in 
rather a damp place, and the spirited proprietor, anxious 
to make it a good one, had very good fi^sh soil from a 
dry hill carted on to the depth of several feet in some 
places, but some years after we saw the ground opened, 
and part of what had once been fine maiden loam, 
or soil, was a soured mass, heavy, retentive, and fast ap- 
proaching to those unfertile clays of which we have been 
speaking. Now we guess our readers will be saying 
this might have been prevented by judicious draining ; 
and whether this was attempted or not we cannot say, 
we only give the case as an example of what we have 
been aavancing. 

In concluding this article on trenching, we by no 
means limit the operation to those soils which have a 
barren or impervious substratum; the deep mellow loam, 
so congenial to the growth of most things, is much im- 
proved by being tilled two spits deep, now and then, but 
in their case little or no auxilliary matter will be wanted 
at the bottom, unless it be manure to entice the roots of 
carrots, beet, &c. But, as these things, as well as aspara- 
gus and many others, require a special treatment, they 
will be noticed in their proper place, here we only 
speak of trenching in general, and have hitherto advised 
the top and bottom spits to retain their respective 
places again, except such a little admixture as takes 
place to a certain extent in spite of the most careful 
management, but this little will oe beneficial rather than 
otherwise. When, however, the depth of staple soil is 
such as to contain a second spit, little, if any, inferior to 
the first, in that case it may, to a much greater extent, be 
brought to the top, and more especially so if it has to lie 
some time before it be cropped, when the sweetening in- 
fluence of the atmosphere will prepare it for receiving 
whatever is planted upon it. Fortunate is the gardener 
who is possessed of such a soil ; the capricious changes 
of the season will have but little impression on his 
crops compared with those soils of the two extreme 
kinds we have before mentioned. Yet it will want 
the same amount of tilling, and tlie oftener it is 
trenched the better it will be, always provided it be not 
done in a very wet state ; and if it is intended to remain 
some time without a crop, let the surface be left as rough 
as possible. The method we adopt is as follows : the 
gi'ound is divided into trenches of about two feet or more 
each, and the top spit of the fiist trench, and about half 
the width of the second, is removed to the end where the 
finish is to be made ; this extra half allows more room 
for operation; then the mortar rubbish, or otlier mate- 
rial to be used, is placed on the excavated part and 
dug in, beginning at one end by taking a few spadesfull 
out, so as to have a sort of furrow in which to bury 
the materials (if there be any) intended to amend the 
subsoil. Observe, this trench is only two feet wide, 
although three feet had been stripped of its external 
soil. The bottom being done, the remaining half of 
the top of the second division is thrown over the digged- 
up part of the first, laying it in as rough a manner as 
possible, and not throwing any shovelings amongst it; 
the second bottom is then treated similarly, and the whole 
of the top of the third is thrown over this, there being now 
room for it, taking care always to dig the top part as deep 
as possible, as no shoveling is allowed. It is hardly 
necessary to remark, that dung, or any other manure, 
may be mixed with the top soil if advisable ; but this 
will be regulated by the natiu-o of the future crop, and 
other considerations. 

Asparagus. — ^The ripened condition of the haulm of 
this vegetable, as indicated by the yellow tinge it 
assumes, points out tlie proper time to cut it, which had 
better be done on a dry day, and the seed-bearing ones 
being picked out, the remainder may be set away some- 
where, as they are useful for coverings in winter. We 
prefer keeping all seedy ones away, whether seed is 
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wanted or not, as we have sometimes found it a trouble- 
some weed sowing itself where not wanted. Usually a 
little seed is wanted every year, which save from the 
best. Clear the beds from all weeds, and slightly fork 
them up, adding some good rotten dung or other short 
manure if it is to be had ; if not, do not cover the beds with 
coarse litter under the plea of protecting the roots, as 
the soured condition the flpround is in when that litter is 
removed is anything but beneficial, but if the crowns of 
the plants be near the surface, rather cover them with 
eartD taken from the alleys or intervening spaces, 
leaving the whole in a rough state for the atmosphere 
(the best of all fertilizers) to act upon. If forced A^a- 
ragus be wanted early, no time must be lost in preparmg 
for it, taking care that your dung-bed, if you use one, be 
not too warm for it at first ; where apparatuses, heated by 
hot water, are at command, this difficulty is easily 
overcome. 

Seakale. — ^This vegetable will also require to be put 
in motion now, if it be wanted at any time this side of 
Christmas ; as, like everything else, the first batch sub- 
mitted to the quickening influence of heat is of more 
slow progress ttian succeeding crops, and when forced 
in the open ground we have often seen it refuse to grow 
at all when the heat was at all rank, or beyond a 
very moderate warmth, so that, for many reasons, it is 
better to sow some seed every year, in order to have 

Elants to take up and force. In very good ground we 
ave seen them grow as large as medium-sized Carrots 
the first season ; when so, they are quite large enough 
to take up, but two-year-old plants are more often used ; 
whichever they may be, let them be taken up with the 
root as entire as possible, and planted, not too thickly, in 



some suitable place. We have seen them do remarkably 
well in a sort of closet by the side of hothouse fires, 
which are in motion at the time. We have also had 
them in a mushroom-house, witli very good success ; or 
we have had them in a dung-bed, with a dark frame over 
them. A genial heat is all that is wanted to enable the 
buds, which contain the future heads in embryo, to 
develope themselves to the best advantage; and the 
credit is, in a great measure, due to the accumulated 
matter stored up in that bud, to which the whole plant 
acts as a storehouse ; so that, in digging it up, it is ob- 
vious any injury sustained by the plant must be placed 
to its account as so much loss. We shall probably return 
to this subject hereafter; suffice it now to say, that in 
whatever condition it be placed in to force, means must 
be taken to insure a certam amount of moisture, yet not 
too much, or the plants will perish, but just sufficient to 
make the vegetable crisp and tender, which it would not 
not be if kept in too dry an atmosphere. Unless it be 
covered with sand, ashes, or other material of that sort, 
total darkness is indispensable. 

Sundries. — Celery and Cardoons earth up at favour- 
able opportunities; the latter will require to be first 
tied round with haybands. Cauliflowers will now be 
fit to prick out into a frame, having the soil raised to 
within a foot or less of the glass ; some of the largest 
plant at once into hand-lights where they are to remain. 
Gather the last of the TomatoeSt and hang the green 
ones up as previously recommended. French Seana 
must be protected if they are wanted for a late supply ; 
and on wet days see to the stores of Carrots^ Potatoes, 
Onions, &o. 

J. R. 
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OUR VILLAGERS. 
By the Authoress of ** My Flowers" Jtc, 



In almost evexy parish there exists some object of pecu- 
liar interest, some person suffering from one or other of the 
special calamities that afflict the children of men, which 
human skill camiot heal, and which call loudly upon our 
sympathies, however lowly and obscure the sufferers may be. 

William Dyer fthe subject of a former paper) has a son 
who has been blind f^om his birth ; and a most interesting 
lad he is. As a little fellow in petticoats, he used to be seen 
running about the lanes, led by his brother just younger 
than himself, who seemed to have been trained to Uie 
business — took the greatest care of him — and never 
appeared to get out of temper because of having this 
helpless little one tacked to hun wherever he went. The 
wonder was that they escaped being run over in the narrow 
lanes, heedless as children usually are; but the little guide 
piloted his charge with perfect safely, and nothing ever 
molested them. 

As little Henxy grew older. Dyer's master became much 
interested in him, and by his means he was placed mider the 
care of a master of a school in a neighbouring parish, under 
the patronage of a lady of rank, where he was kindly 
treated, and taught as much as his humble instructor could 
teach a blind child. He was very quick, and intelligent, 
gentle, and obedient ; everyone liked him, and spoke well of 
him. 

The object Dyer's master had in view, was to obtain him 
admittance into an asylum, where he might be taught a 
trade, and enabled to earn his own bread, but the difficulty 
of effecting this was so great, that a less kind or resolute 
friend wonld have been quite disheartened. The letters 
this gentleman had to write to interest ftiends and obtain 
votes for the poor little fellow, amounted to a great many 
hundreds ; but at last he was rewarded for all his benevolent 
exertions, by receiving the boy's nomination, and an order 
for his immftdiate admittance. 



Dyer, who was at this time so far recovered from his 
severe illness as to walk about, took his child round to his 
different friends before his departure, and it was a very 
interesting sight The consumptive-looking parent leading 
his little blind boy — the one apparently sinking into un- 
timely decay, the other just entering upon life under cir- 
cumstances so affectingly sad — going forth into a world he 
could never see or comprehend, and leaving behind him all 
to whom his calamity had made him cling so closely. 

The boy sang some of the hymns he had learned at 
school. There is extraordinary plaintiveness and feeling in 
the voices of the blind; and it touches a chord in every 
heart to hear them praising and magnifying Him, whose 
wonders on earth, whose gUttering firmament, whose day 
and night, are all hid firom their eyes, and who is Himself 
their great and onlf " Light" Little Henry brought with 
him his book of raised characters, which had been kindly 
given him, and in which he had been taught to read. It 
was, I think, the Gospel of St. John, and it was deeply 
affecting to see his little hands spread over the pages, 
feeling the words with his fingers, and reading with ease- 
as he did so, in spite of his sightless eyes — the Word that 
giveth life. Blessed, thrice blessed is he, whose benevolent 
heart led him to use his talents thus in the cause of the 
afflicted, and invent a means whereby the blind may ^ search 
the Scriptures," and, amid their cheerless darkness, acquaint 
themselves with God! The sons of science, whose know- 
ledge has led them to bore through mountains, to traverse 
arms of the sea as though it were dry land, to bring distant 
countries almost to our doors, and men to converse together 
as it were face to face, when hundreds of miles stretch be- 
tween them — all these wise and mighty men stand silent 
before >iiTii who holds in his benificent hand books that the 
blind can read. 

Two years have elapsed since Henxy Dyer went to the 
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Blind Asylum, and in tke course of this last summer he re- 
tomed home to pay a short visit to his parents. His father 
is still able to walk about, although not to work ; and it was 
a Joyful day when he again led his son about to visit his 
friends. The boys' manner and appearance were strikingly 
improved — ^his intelligence remarkable ; and all he said was 
good as well as sensible. The tears fell from his sightless 
eyes, as poor Dyer spoke of his own trials and difficulties ; 
he seemed to be full of feeling for his family, his Mends, 
and all those wilJi whom he lives in London ; and it was 
really quite wonderful to observe the shoot his mind had 
made under the course of education at the excellent Asylum. 
He was kindly treated there, and was as happy as possible ; 
and he appeared to take great delight in learning all he 
could. I^ is being brought up as a shoemaker, and he 
brought down witli him a little pair of shoes to show what he 
could do. They were well and neatly made ; and ho had, 
according to the rules of the establishment, earned some 
money, enough to pay for his own journey home. How sur- 
prising it is, that without the blessing, the special blessing of 
sight, man should be enabled to perform such beautiful and 
useful work as the blind can do ! How graciously does the 
Father who withholds one sense improve the others I and how 
keen and acute is that sense of touch which really becomes 
almost eye-sight to those who sit in bodily darkness. 

Little Henry is also learning music, and he spoke with 
great intelligence and simple fluency upon that sul^ect, so 
delightful always to the blind. We could not help smiUng 
at the look of admiration, almost reverence, with which Dyer 
gazed upon his chUd, conversing upon tilings of which he 
himself had never heard ; so far superior to all he had been 
bom to, and which seemed to promise Aiture blessings for 
himself and his family. 

If children knew the happiness their parents feel when 
they do well and steadily, they would strive to become good 
and diligent in their different littlo ways. If any young 
readers glance over this page, let them think much of Henry 
Dyer, the little blind boy. Let them remember what he is 
doing, without eyes to see, or the glorious light of day to 
shine upon his daily labour. He is a Uttle clever shoe- 
maker, earning a few shillings now, while he is still at 
school ; and looking forward to support himself with credit 
and respectability in a few more years. Ah! how many little 
children, witli sight to enjoy the beautiful world around them, 
are wasting their time in idleness, and sometimes vice ; 
throwing away the blessings that God has given them, and 
neglecting to use tlie powers that are now strong and active 
within them. The conduct of the little blind boy is a beau- 
tiful example to aJl young people. He works diligently with 
his hands, he sings praises to God with understanding, and 
his present behaviour promises well for the time to come. 

We are all, by nature, blind; but He who enables the 
afflicted in body to overcome the trial, can open the spiritual 
eyes, and lead us into the yet more glorious light of Gospel 
Truth. The light of day is indeed a blessing, but the '' Light 
that shineth in darkness," is more bright and precious still. 



NEAPOLITAN VIOLETS. 

TnrE flowers, such as the beautiful NeapoUtan Violets, 
throughout the winter and early spring months, are, to most 
lovers of floriculture, a valuable acquisition. Many people, 
there can be no doubt, cultivate this beautifril Violet luxu- 
riantly and with perfect satisfaction, whilst others seem to 
be less fortunate ; and as the season is now arriving when 
the yoimg plants should be put in order, it may not be amiss 
to state the manner in which we have, for a number of years, 
succeeded admirably. 

A warm, sheltered ci)mer is chosen, trenches are cast out 
a foot deep and five feet wide into the alleys, and a turf-wall 
built all round to the desired height, for holding about 
fifteen or eighteen inches of leaves, rubbish-heap refUse, or 
any kind of procurable fermenting materials that are likely 
to afford a little bottom-heat, upon which are placed about 
eight or nine inches of rich, open, healthy soil. The width 
is regulated by any lights that may be Ukely to be spared 
for a time, or thatched hurdles, or other protectors. The 
plants are taken up from the store plantation carefully, with 
balls of earth to their roots, and planted from ten to twelve 
inches apart each way ; first deanng them of any side-shoots 



or suckers, if any there be about them ; they are afterwards 
kept clear of (dead leaves, &c,, well surface-stirred, and never 
allowed to get dry. No lights or protection are placed over 
them until frosty nights set in, or very heavy rains ; they are 
then, at all times, tilted on both sides, with abundance of 
air given, if the weather is not too severe. By such treatment 
the foliage is always large, thick, and of a beautifUl daxlc-green, 
the flowers abundant, and large. No side-runners are allowed 
to run until April, at which time they are enconraged to grow; 
and open, sandy, rich soil is sifted amongst them, and kept 
well-watered to encourage them to root freely. A partially- 
shaded piece of good healthy ground is then chosen in the 
month of May, and the Violets are then forked up, old and 
young altogether, and the best of the yoimg plants selected 
and planted out, a foot apart each way, singly. They are 
kept well sufiiface-stirred all the summer, and by October 
they are fine plants to take up as above-described. 

Russian Violets^Single White, Double White, Doubh Blue, 
and other hardy varieties — ^we grow in a similar way, with 
regard to planting out the young runners and siunmer treat- 
ment, and they are also carefully taken up in October; some 
are placed in turf-pits, with gentle bottom-heat, and some 
without bottom-heat, and a quantity are planted on sloping 
banks. By this simple contrivance abundance of luxnriaot 
flowers are kept in succession from September till M^y. 
Every variety is kept clear from side-shoots or runners all 
the summer. All tlie varieties are particularly fond of 
chan-ed articles mixed with the soil. James Babmes. 



FLOWEBS FOR THE GRAMSS. 

" .... in our last decay, 
Memoriala prompt and true." 

Amonii all the purposes of pleasure and ornament to 
which the culture of flowers may be applied, few persons seem 
to have considered them in reference to the memory of 
those friends wlio have left us to join the Church Triumph- 
ant. In some wild and, therefore, poetical regions of our 
island, the custom of dressing graves with flowers has 
always been preserved, in others it is reviving, and it is very 
attractive to those in humble life, who certainly feel less 
dread of death than those who are caUed their superiors. 
In a neighbouring churchyard, the green mounds are adorned 
at Easter by cut flowers inserted in the turf, in the form of 
a cross, and when well watered, they retain their beauty for 
many days. A narrow border on each side, well filled, and 
neatly kept, may be a source of much pleasure, and may 
preserve in the minds of the young a pleasing remembrance 
of those who loved them once. Never fear that the village 
cliildren will rob or iiyure these little gardens ; the ei^eri- 
ment has been tried ; they will soon be busy in imitation 
round the graves of their own friends. But, then, never 
introduce any plant of value, which may excite a covetous 
thought. Avoid, also, those which require fW^quent tying- 
up, or other attention, unless you can promise yourself to 
continue a frequent attendant on the weekly services. Not 
by even the semblance of voluntary toil let the Lord's Day 
be profaned ; but other seasons will afford opportunities for 
a few minutes of gardening, and for plucking a blossom 
to bear away in thankful remembrance of those who are 
in peace. 

Various plants may suit various feelings and circum- 
stances. One flower may have been the favourite of the 
departed ; another, |by its delicacy, its briUiance, or its 
fragrance, may present some fancied resemblance to his 
character. Some are by tradition annexed to dilferent 
(jualities, as — the Lily to innocence ; the Violet to modesty ; 
the little Wood Sorrel is said to signify parental love ; the 
Clematis that of a child to a parent ; and the Woodbine that 
of a brother or of a sisttT. Kound tlie grave of an infant 
we might place single Snowdrops, so much more graceful 
than the double ; or the bright Aconite, the flrut to bloom, 
arid the flrst to fade. When these have passed awi^ let 
us sprinkle a morsel of Mignonette seed, which will afibrd 
us many a sweet blossom to take into Church. Mignonette 
and Sweet Verbena are unlike most earthly pleasures, which 
require economy and self-denial to lengthen out their exist- 
ence, for the oftener we indulge ourselves with cropping 
the tops of these, the more fV^ely the plant sends forth 
new and delicious shoots. For the resting place of m 
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yoQpg femala fiyexy qdo will ihink of a Mote, aad no Bose hava entirely failed^ and those which have surviv ed do no 

can 00108 axoisf ; bi}i them is ona wboaa nanxe ugnifiea oome up to the average standard of bloom ; some of the 

BeUnmd (himk^ Yibart) of whioh the gjoanr evergreen £o- flowers on each plant do not open at all, others have eyes 

Mage, piM» white ilovers, and pink-t^pad buds, ppodneed instead of their centres being filled up, and the leaves look 

without intermission from July to winter, seem peeoliarly withered and yellow. The check was received in the spring, 

^propriate. and liUle growth was made until the autumn, since whicn I 

Against the tomb of the village Pastor we would place the they have partially reeovered. 

ChHatiaii's pla«t| the P4Uiion Flower, amblematie of that Dahliaa have also suffered, but not so much, and their 

sol^ieei on wliidi he loved best to dwell while we listened so flowers this year have neither been so numerous nor so fine, 

often to his honoured voice. The azure rays around the — S. P., Buikmere. 

graaefol oeiitra} column represents the gloiy which belongs — ■' =• 

to the saered objects there suggested, but it is noi easy to — ^ ^#*«Br«B#\Mi*»MT« 

diseover the cross. The writer had often sought for It in ■ ® QOK8SlPOII»tWT». 

vain« tlU, while holding the flower on the road to church, a To all oub Cosbispoii dints.— yo one ihouui tend more than one 

™Tf.^^^ '"^'^ ''- iS^ "^ jh«d0W. which formK - SL^^'rwI^^fo^ru., ^i^^y^^ero^S^'aTtl^^el^d.^^ 

a very beaatiAil eross, if so held that one of the three ©f dww who only .end one quctian miMt becidodfld mntU nest week, 

stigmas should apj^ar higher than the others, and form the omibal Inoix.-Wc find we cannot give this at preMnt. When we 

upper part ThuSi if we train the plant against a grave-stone, h»ve peeeed through another volume or two, it may be determined 

the holy sign may fall upon it, and by simple means we may diflereotly. Thia ia an answer to several enquirers, 

imitate the beautiftil idea which, in sumending the sacred Back-bodsb Boiles ( Venue). —Theae boilen are of cast iron, and 

emblem abova thA rAatina nl«AA nf thA RpvArAnH Willi Am cost from ten-pcnee to a ahilling for evvy gallon they bold. They are 

iX™- u^ * reeong P^ or ine Iteverend W imam gpeo at the top, and must have a wooden lid. Lead pipes wiU not do for 

AOamM, nas cast upon his tombstone " The Shadow of the u« hot-water apparatus. Two-inch iron pipes are generally used for such 

Cross." Anotlier plant, suggestive of high and holv boUen. 

thoughts, is the Iris, or Flag-flower. In ancient church PaAS^Tasas sbabimg ohlt at tiir Poikts (/Mtf).— The only 

decorations a frequent ornament is the three leaves bound ^r tog«t your Pfw-tiMs to bear aU along the brane^s ia to naU in a 

together, which we called the Fieur de lis, and supposed to '^^ •»* "^^ irom the barren spu,., as Mr. Emngton recom- 

represent the IfosJb Holy Trinity, but it is not the LUy, as MuLB.mmiKa (JftW).-Your trees are too mueh crowded with branches. 

lAe name imports, but the Iris, which is so imitated as must You must thin them as you propose. We cannot say where the Double- 

be obrious if the flower is inspected. The Forget-me-not, the vkUe Fewer/ew can be bought. The title of Mr. Bivers's book on 

Pantey (pensSe, or reflection), the Balm of OUead, and the o«b«d-h?uses. Is TAe Orc/iurd House, by ThonmeRwert. Tun is a 

T?^^tl,4' 11 *^"^^"""''» ''"o -"""'• ^j V J good medwm for bottom-heat, but some other contrivance u necessary 

Msverlastmg^ would be appropnate to an^ grave border. for top-hMt, escept in the omc of a common hotbed. 

Another thought in reference to this memorial is, tliat Flowbb BBoa (F/or«>^PIant some low evergreens in your two beds 

gardening may be pursued by planting the grave of a during the winter, and some spring bulbs between them, or patches of 

lend with some flower which mav be in beauty at the »utumn-sown annuals, to flower in April, 

season of the year in which that uiend entered into his Rosas (PAinn/Ao«).--You did not state the height of your ** ivied 

rest To ourselves, the anniversary of a bereavement is '^" ^herefoie we ««>not «y what >o.ee to plant against it. 

apt to bring very mou^ftil thoughts. But wiU not these J,U?rd';roi"offirJLti*^^^^^^^^^ 

appear earthly and selfish if, on visiting the sacred spot, we wiU grow DoA/um well enough, only do not have the aoU too rich. Any 

find it glowing with the brightest hues of nature, as if the of the eariy summer annwda will do to flower in the bed before the 

earth which holds the loved form were striving to equal the dahlias, and along with them. Wc cannot with certain^ say what way 

■^ .^ .... ,. t.* u u ij au 1 I- '72 to altar the Amencan bed without being OD the spot ; but surely then is 

glories of that paradise which holds the loved spunt ? ^ ^^y, diflSculty about removing the plants that are too high, and 

For this purpose, if the season be May, a root of Oen- putting in lower once. 

tianella, the rich blue of which is called the colour of con- Sububban Gabobn (IT— .). — For aewlet Oeraniume, take Tom 

stancy, may be chosen for June or July, a Rotehuth, or Thumb ; for Variegated, take Mangles ; for Dahlias, select from our 

perhaps a root of the double-flowering Su>eet-Mar, or of the '^^^^JZ't^llt'"!^, ™u f^STi^nVm^t r^^S^i'toH^ 

Fatry Rose, which will open still earner. For the succeeding g^e of the planu,— say from six inches upwards, 

months there are endless pretty annuals which may be sown Amabyllid {W. D. Payne),-We are very much interested by your 

so as to flower at the proper time, and autumnal roses, account of the " Yorkshire Lily," and we have sent to a botanist in the 

whose bloom may be improved by cutting off the buds In neighbourhood of Filey, to investi^fate its lystory, and when we hear from 

June. Then may follow Chn/saiithemumi, and in the very ^^* ''* '^ «^3f '^ "*"' •"f biography. 

depth of winter Sere are Hussion Jlolets, Christmas Bases, a ^^i'^^'"'Vf ^^V^"'*''^ (Fanny).-The White Carpatica is as hardy 

uo|#ii« */• fTM4««« Mi«Mo MS **u*m**^» r ii/M;!*., ^r»f ,«»»,»• .«»i/^co, a. ^ » daisy. If you have greenhouse room for Tom Thumb, or any other 

J5ro%, or a Pyrvs japonica, either tied to the headstone or of the Scarlet Geraniums, it will suit them better than wy other way j 

pruned as a bush, in which case it vdll flower later ; and all prune them raUier close, but by no means strip off i^l the leavea. A 

our d«:Un8. of the spring complete the year again. ^>| '£^-j;^SS;Z^, IZA'S, Z%!r.^r,}^Z!. 

are the essentiila. 

flunBT vnTTTG Climbbbs fob thb Fbobt of a Housb (T. 8).'-Ghicine mnenais 

bnUrvi JM U 1 TiO. would oover the front of a large house in the course of a rew yeara, and 

Duck-weed on Ponrf*.— Questions have been asked how to folanumjasminoides would do so in half the time wd flower from May 

,^.,. Ti J ijjiito November : it u quite hardy on a south wall. The Seven Sisters' 

destroy this ; now I have a pond so covered, and sedulously j^,^ (jjo,^ GreviUU), and the Rose Jaune des Prex, would soon cover a 

preserve it; 1 st, because it prevents evaporation, and retains large space ; and they require a good wall to get them up to perfection, 

the water when other neighbouring ponds are dry; 2nd, 5«""« Davouat,^. charming climbing rose, does best on a south waU. 

because the innumerable r,5>t.fibre8 Vthe weed abLrb the ^t^iZt^^VJt" tSliiTrn'SSSo^^fl'T." ia. Z SSS 

deleterious particles from the water, and render it clearer a south wall. Clematis montana is the fostest grower of the genus, and 

and sweeter for house-cleaning, and various useful purposes, would soon cover a large space, and be in flower early in Mav, about the 

mmalayakl'un,pkin-T„o seeds of this were placed with JSS.'Twrn'JS Sf^mS'ri'tlSrt^'ii^/iSSli'SI^.te^^^^ 

two green-Stnped, and two yellow varieties, of the vegetable climbers to screen the leaves and stems from the sun. Periwinkle is 

marrow, on the same bed, this spring ; they all vegetated better than the St. John^s-wort to cover under trees ouiekly ; but the 

about the same Urae, and the Himalavah plants grew most I*'*",!" »" "'^'S"' undergrowth when once estabUshed. It prefers 

1 • Ai u i. u J 1.1. * r •«. t.\ a deep, light soil. Tree 6ojr u the best shrub to plant under large trees, 

luxuriantly, but shed their fnut as soon as the flowers ^ ^ f bv 

dropped ofi", decaying at the flower end of the ft-uit; the , Cahtua DBrBBDwa (JVo»ice).-A cool greenhouM is the best place 

tuw^|4i»* WM, «o i*jM<B ••. »» *» M J ^ \ . 3 e, ; for It in winter, and in the summer it will do better if not much exposed 

Others did not so; may we not then conclude that tins detect ^ ^^ f^u gu„. Those who have coddled their planu of it indoors this 

is peculiar to the Himalayah I'umpkin, and arises, perlmps, autumn, instead of plantins them out in the open ground as we proposed, 

ifrom its not being yet sufficiently naturalised to our climate, have got Into • P«ttar pIcWc with the red spider ; and we predict thus 

aalviapatens has failed with me this year, dying off in the ^jJllSolL'SJ *''**'"'' ^^^'•^ "' "^ ^"^ ' ^' *'^"^'*'=' 

manner described by your correspondent, R. Fish. I find, ^^^^^ .cakdbm..-(!1W^) says, «i have neither fnmie. pit, nor 

however, upon mquiry, that manure-water had been given to peenhouse, and from the nuiber of pots I have to preserve in vSndowa, 

them ; his suggestions, therefore, as to the cause may pro- I fear I shaU not have room for two beautiful Cob^taacondens, now against 

bably be correct * south wall, and in festoons round a window, in one mass of bloom." 

0«m«. and hhina A^er. have done wo»e than dmort ;j;^*/;?t^Sy':;LS?£niSSrf«'SSoV':SS t*"?^^^ 

any other flower. In many gardens whole beds of them a large shed feeing the north, with a flne in it. eoft4ra«c«Nfen« improves 
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by age, and the old plants require only to be kept from the fr<»t while at 
rest ; no light is necessary. Cut your two plants to ten or twelve feet 
each, take off the leaves, and train them up behind the window curtains, 
or in any comer of the sitting-room, or, indeed, in any dry place away 
from the frost, and do not let the pots get quite dry ; no plants are more 
easy to keep. 

Gablk Ends (B. C.)>— Plant the best evergreen climbing Roses against 
the gable ends in that " cold draught." You will find the names in pre- 
vious numbers. You may also plant Cotoneatter microphytlaf " which 
no cold can impair." It makes a fine evergreen clothing to the ends or 
back of a house, or north wall. The Pyracantha thorn {Cratagtu pyra- 
ca$Uha) is another useful thing for your purpose. For the five-reet walls, 
pluit China Common Roses and Ivyf then bud a selection of Chinas on 
the Hose. 

Tebk Onion. — N. S. Hodson, Esq., Bury St. Edmunds^ says: — 
" Should any of the readers of Tqb Cottagx OAaDiNxa wish to cul- 
tivate this desirable esculent, I shall have pleasure in forwarding bulbs, 
on receipt of four postage stamps." 

Chubns.— A correspondent says:—" I have used for several jrears a 
block tin chum, on which is a plate, with this inscription — " Registered 
Metallic Chum. Attwood, Wimole and Werner, manufacturers, Cewes." 
It is very simple, makes a large quantity of blotter in a very short time, 
and though in constant use, has needed scardely anv repair in six years. 
F^ce according to sise, from 25s. to 4Ss. Can'any of our readers famish 
us for our correspondent, with a recipe for Frasfih bread. 

Bacon Cubing. — JR. M. will find the follon^g an excellent mode :— 
For every Ulbs. of pork, take 14 oz. of saltpetre, Jib. of coarse brown 
sugrar, |lb. of common salt, and ^Ib. of bay salt ; pulverise them finely, 
and mix all well together ; rub the pork in every part thoroughly with tiie 
moisture ; he^ what remains upon the meat, leave it until the following 
day, and then rub it in again. On the third day after the pickling com- 
mences, pour a pint of strong vinegar to each Ulbs. of pork, and keep 
this tumed and bathed daily with the pickle for a month. It will then 
be fit for drying. 

List of Applxb fob Standabds {R. L. , Thame). ^Dessert- 

Ashmead's Kemel, Kerry Pippin, White Joaneting, Ross's Nonpariel, 
Adam's Pearmain, Lamb Abbey Pearmain, Crolden Reinnette, Ribston 
Pippin. jK'ttoAen.— Alfiiston, Keswick Co^in, Mank's Codling, DoQie- 
low's Seedling, John Apple, or Northem Greening, and Hawthorden. 

CoTTAOB Gabdxnbbb' Dictionaby (A Young Beginner).— Yovi will 
find it " far more useful for practical gardening purposes, than Paxton's 
Dictionary." 

W0BKIN6 Bbbb (M(Ui cum Sugar).— Yovusjn ouite right in putting 
the barm into the w<Nrt the day this is nutde, jiroviaed you do not do so 
until the wort is about as warm as new m^k. You are also right in 
tunning the next aftemoon, if the beer has worked well. A smaU tea- 
cupful of yeast will be enoi^h for twenty-four^allons. Boil the Chamo- 
miles for five minutes. 

Habdy Fbuit fob Espalibbb (A ConatmU Reader). — Dessert 
ilDp/et— Pearson's Plate, Kerry Pippin, White Joanetin|r» Hick's Fuicy, 
Margil, Sturmer Pippin. Kitchen Apples— 'GrweoMtem, Hawthorden, 
Boston Russet. Dessert Pears— Aston Town, Beurr6 Diel, Dunmore, 



Easter Beurr^. Stewing Pears— CsHIImc, bat it must be a ■ttDdvd. 
Jf /u»M— Precoce de Tours, Smith's Orleans, Greengage, and Golden Dtop. 

CiNXBABiA MABiTiMA (S. H. H. W.). — Can any of oar readers say 
where this — the Sea-ragwort— can be purchased? Your othCT question 
next week. 

Pbbsbbving and Cultivating Gingbb (L.). — ^There is a long recipe 
for preserving it at page 156 of our last volume (No. 140). The following 
for cultivating ginger is from The Cottage Oardenen^ Dictionary:— 
Green fpnget may be easily cultivated two ways, either in pots, or in a 
deep pit. If in pots, take the plants, shake them out of the pots whm at 
rest in Febmary, divide them, and pot each piece into a pot six indies 
across ; plunge them, as soon as the heat is temperate, in a bark pit, or a 
frame heated with dung like a cucumber-bed, tne suifsM bdng covered 
with tan deep enough for the pots. As soon as the plants come up, give 
a small supply of water, gradually increasing the quantity as the pumts 
advance in growth. By August they will be fit to take up and preserve* 
If a large quantity is required, a deep pit of two or three lighta will be 
necessary, the bottom to be filled with rich soil to the deptti of a foot ; 
plant the roots in this soil, and line the pit with hot dun^, reneiring it 
as the heat declines. The time for planting in the pit is February or 
March. Water whilst growing, give air in hot weather, and in September 
you will have a large supply of fine ginger roots, equal to foreign. 

Rambling Sailob.— T. M. W. says, that he finds that this name is 
applied to Linaria cymbeUariat a species of Toad-flax. 

Salt and Soot (C). — Fifty bushels of soot, and ten bnaheb of wah, 
mixed together, or sown separately, are a good dressing for an acre cf 
land to be planted with potatoes. Sow them over the land justprevknuly 
to dig^ng it. One hundred weight and a half of Epsom Salt (Solphate of 
Magnesia) is a good dressing for the same space of ground, bnttUs 
should be sown over the field when the potatoes are growing, in the 
spring, about May. Soot is composed of Carbon, S71 parts : Sidts of 
Ammonia, 426 ; Salts of Potash and Soda, 34 ; Oxide of Iron, 50 ; Silica, 
65 ; Alumina, 31 ; Sulphate of Lime, 31 ; Carbonate of Magnesia, 2. 

HiMALAYAu Pumpkin. — Any one desiring new seeds of this pumpkin 
will receive a liberal supply if they send their address, on a stamped 
envelope, with two stamps enclosiKi, to Mr. D, Parage, CowUy Oaol, 
Oakham, Rutland. 

New Plants {G. H.).— Your plant, as near as we can judge firom the 
specimen sent, is the Tecoma Australis, a native of New South Wales ; 

Erobably it was not able to flower in the greenhouse for want of root and 
ead room. {Hester L.). — We have no doubt your plant is the Irit 
Chinensis, a very beautiful one; you may venture to turn it out in a warm| 
moist situatioD, where your strong plants will flower next year. ' Shonla 
the weather set in very severe, a little protection may be useftd or neee»> 
sary , as plants of it have been killed during some of our very severe winters. 

Ebbob.— At p. 37, col. 2., line 3 £com top, for StypheHa, read Sti^etitu 
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RICHARDSON'S RURAL HAND- 
BOOKS. 
Price One Shilling each, with numerous 
Illustrations. 



HORSES ; their Varieties— Breed- 
ing— and Management in Health and Disease. 

DOGS; their Origin and Varieties — 
Directions as to their 6en»al Management— 
and Simple Instructions as to their Treatment 
t^nAmr Disease. 

PIGS ; their Origin and Varieties- 
Management with a View to Profit— and Treat- 
ment under Disease. Also. Plain Direetions 
relative to the most approved modea of Curing 
and Preserving their Flesh. 

BEES; THE HIVE and the HONEY 
BEEj with Plain Direetiona for obtaining a 
considerable Annual Income from this branch 
of Bural Economy. New Edition, retised, 

PESTS of the FARM; with Instruc- 
tions for their Extirpation ; being a Manual of 
Plain Directions for the certain Destruction of 
every description of Vermin. 

DOMESTIC FOWL ; their Natural 
History— Breeding— Rearing— and General Ma- 
nagement. New Edition, revised and improved. 

LAND DRAINAGE ; ite Principles, 
Practice, Cost, and probable Profits. By Jambi 
Donald, Civil Engineer, Derby. 

SOILS and MANURES, the Im- 

Srovement of Land, and Rotation of Crops. By 
OHN Donaldson, Goremment Land Drain- 
age Survqror. 

COWS; and DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 
Cattle Breeding and Fattening i their Varieties, 
Management, and General Treatment. By 
M. M. Milbubn, Land Agent ; author of Prise 
Essays of the Royal Agricultnral Sodety of 
Sngland, &e. 
LoBdoB I Wm. 8. Obb & Co., Anen-Gomar. 



Now Ready, in Demy Sw., price Is W, Part F, of 

BRITISH POMOLOGY ; or the History, Description, Classification, and 
Synonymea of the Fruits and Fruit Trees of Great Britain. By ROBERT HOGG. 

'* The four parts of the work which are now before us, afford good indications that the proapectoa 
will be ably carried out. So far, Uie enumeration of synonymes, with their citations, u certainly 
the most complete and extensive which has hitherto been published. The works of EngUah and 
Foreign authors, ancient and modem, have been carefully consulted ; the work, however, is not a 
mere compilation, for the author has evidently great practical knowledge of the various subjects. 
It is abundantly illustrated with well-executed outline woodcuts, and, when complete, will fom 
an interesting and, to gardeners, most useful volume." — Oardeners' Chronicle* 

" We can testify that the work contains fuller information relative to each variety, so &r as at 

Ereaent publishea, than any other English volume. It is a most valuable addition to our garden 
terature."— Co^^age Gardener , 

** Tht best, so far •• apples are concerned, that I have ever seen."— (7. W. Johnson, Esq, 
*< We can cordially recommend the work to those of our readers who are interested in the colti- 
Tation of fruits."— AfkUantf Florist. 

London : Geoombbidoi 6c Sons, and to be had of all booksellers in the country. 



GLENNrS GOLDEN RULES FOR GARDENERS, Professional and 
Amateur; showing, in few words, what Gardeners ought to do and avoid. Price 0d. 

G LENNY'S HAND-BOOK TO THE FLOWER-GARDEN AND 
GREENHOUSE ; containing the Description, Culture, and Management of all the Popular 
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It wovld be a very contracted, de|nreciatinf , and erroneoos estimate of 
Botany, if any one were to consider it as merely a science, which teaches 
eertain maate whereby one plant may be distinguished from all other 
plants, and whereby, consequently, the name of that plant may be 
aseertained. That Botany does teach us such marks, and that the Lin- 
nsean is a system of such marks more easily learned, and more easily 
applied than any other to the purpose of plant-detection, is most true, 
and he would be a very nnwise student of Botany who did not make 
himself master of that system which furnishes him with the best 
faidez to the Tast Tolume of vegetable nature ; but Botany has 
lufher objecU than that. No one possessin| eye-sight can have 
walk^ through Ufe in the country, without havmg noticed that there 
fltre mftny groups of plants, as the Grasses, Crowfoots, and MinU, 
which are composed of kinds generally resembling each other. The 
eommoB little grass of our gravel walks, the Poa tmnua^ differs very 
much from all the other known grasses, and they all differ, more or less, 
one from another ; yet no one for a moment hesitates in saying thev are 
•o much alike that they may be considered as members of one large 
family. It is so with the Crowfoots, MinU, Orchids, and many others ; 
nor ia this a useless fact, because it is found that aU plana so resembbng 
each other in their outward forms, are similarly alike in their inward 
qualities. This is a coincidence that pervades all nature ; and the cat 
tribe, from the lion of Africa to the Ubby on our hearth-rug, do not 
more resemble each other in form and nature than do our plant 
tribes. All the grasses, for example, are nutritious; all the Crow- 
foots are poisonous ; and all the Mints are aromatic ; and this coin- 
cidence of form and quality is the same whether the member of the tribe 
is picked in our hedge-rows or within the tropics. To determine 
bv certain coincidences of form the plants to be enrolled in each tribe is 
of great importance, and to this end Ray, Jussieu, Decandolle, and many 
others, have directed their greatest cfforu. If all planU were as easily 
discerned as belonging to one family, and as unlike to all others, as those 
we have named, the task would be easy; but as the vast rasyority ot 
plants are ivmarkable for close resemblance to several tribes, the Usk of 
grouping and detecting the true and universally applicable rules for such 
grouping, is, perhaps, the most foiling task that can be undertaken 
by a mind the most acute at definitions, and the most subtle at 
distinctions. Yet much has been done, and as all that ha* been done 
is useful, and as we purpose to describe and pourtray our British 
plants according to this, which is called the natural system of classifica- 
tion, we shall to-day give a biographical notice of that admirable charac- 
ter, Antoinb LauacNT db Jussiau— admirable, because excellent both 
as a man and as a teacher of high knowledge. He was bom at Lyons, in 
1748, and, at the agf of seventeen, reached Paris to complete his medical 
studies, but his uncle was fortunately Botanical Demonstrator at the 
Jardin du Roi, and extricated Jussieu from being lost amid the multitude 
who are annually prepared for dispensing pilU, powders, and small talk 
to an admiring village circle of ten miles diameter. In five years Jus- 
aieu's medical education was completed, or rather beginning, if it be true 
that medicine is best founded upon practice. It was necessary that he 
ahottld deliver a thesis befoi« he was admitted to his doctor's degree, and 
the subject ot that thesis— /« there an Analogy between Animal and 
VegetaAte Vitality, proclaimed the direction his studies had taken. In 
1770, then, he was a physician, and we are told by one of his biographers 
that, "in the same year he was nominated botanical demonstrator in the 
Jardin du Uoi, as a substitute for Lem<>nnfer, whose duties as chief phy- 
•tcian to the kiuR prevented his executing that office in person. Thus at 
the eariy age of twenty-two years Jussieu found himself under the ne- 
cessity of undertaking the duty of teaching students the essential charac- 
ters of the plants cultivated in the Paris Garden, a Usk for which ex- 
perience In details and practical knowledge were required, rather than 
that general acquunUnce with botany which a young man just released 
from his medical curriculum, might be expected to possess. This obliged 
him to study one day the subjects to be demonstrated the next, and to 
occupy himself incessantly with acquiring a correct practical acquaintance 
with planU. At that time the collection of plants in the Jardin du Uoi 
was arranged according to the method of Toumefort ; but shortly after- 
wards it became necessary to rearrange it. Of this opportunity Jussieu 



took advantage ; he drew up a memoir upon a new method of aiTange- 
ment, which was read before the Academy of Sciences, and afterwards 
carried into effect in the Garden. The idea of this method was un- 
doubtedly taken ^m a classification of the planu in the Royal Garden 
of Trianon, executed under the direction of his uncle ; but it was different 
in much of the details, and was prepared without consultation with Ber- 
nard de Jussieu, who in fact was at that time old, nearly blind, ill, and 
incapable of taking part in any mental exertion. Previously to this, 
young De Jussieu had studied the natural order, Hanunculaceee, with so 
much attention, that he had made it the subject of a communication to 
the Academy of Sciences, in whose Transactions it was printed. In aiter- 
years he used to say that it was the composition of this memoir which had 
opened his eyes to the real principles of bounical classification, and made 
him a botanist. It is here that is found the first distinct trace of those 
clear ideas concerning the relative importance and subordination of 
characters which the author subsequently applied to the whole vegetable 
kingdom. In reality there is no natural oroer of planU altogether so well 
suited for this purpose as that which happened to be selected. 

From this time, that is, from the year 1774 up to 1789, De Jussieu was 
constantly occupied in demonstrating to his class of botany, and as his 
new method was thus brought perpetually before him, with all iu 
advantages and disadvantages in practice, he was able to alter and im- 
prove it yearly. The distmctions of genera, their mutual relation, the 
natural sequence of his orders, and, in addition, all that was written by 
other boUnists during this period became so familiar to him, that his son 
records his having actually commenced bis great work, the " Genera Plan- 
tarum," in 1 788, without having prepared more than the commencement 
of the manuscript; and he adds, that he was seldom, during the printing, 
above two sheets in advance of the compositors— a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, if the extreme attention to clearness and arrangement con- 
spicuous in this work arc borne in mind. It is, however, always to be 
remembered, that in those days bouny was not what it now is : Jussieu 
enumerated only 2700 genera, while one, not of the latest general works, 
includes between 7000 and 8000. 

In 1779i when the " Genera Plantarum " was published, the political 
sUte ot France, which put an end to peaceful occupatiuns, and turned 
the public from all thoughu of boUny, disturbed the tranquil tenor of 
the course of Jussieu, and compelled him to mingle in the busy scenes 
of public life. In 1790 he was named member of the municipality of 
Paris, and in this character was charged i^ith the direction of the hos- 
pitals and charities of that city, which he continued to exercise till 1793. 
In 1793, the Jardin du Roi was re-organized under the new name of 
Jardin des Plantes; all the persons charged with the duty ot public 
instruction were elevated to the rank of professors, and De Jussieu, who 
had been previouslv botanical demonstrator, became professor of rural 
bouny. He afterwards became director and treasurer of the Museum of 
Natural History, and recommenced, in 1802, his hoUnical writings, 
chiefly in the form of memoirs upon his own natural orders of pltuiu. 
These, amounting in number to fifteen, were continued in the " Annales 
du Museum" till I820, after which time De Jusvieu became dead to 
science. He was then seventy-two, with a sight so feeble that it might 
almost have been called blindness ; and he was no longer able to do more 
than profit by the observatiuus of others. Nevertheless, he employed him- 
self between his eighty-third and eighty-eighth year in dictating a new 
edition of his "♦ Introductio in Historiam Plantarum." This work has 
been published since hin death; it is written in elegant Latin, and is a 
remarkable proof of the vipour of hi« intellect, even at this advanced 
age. He appears to have been much loved by his family, and greatly re- 
spected by his friends. His amenity of character was such, that he was 
never in any one of his writings betrayed into a single word of harshness 
towards his contemporaries. He died, after a short illm-ss, on the 1 5th of 
September, 1836, and left behind him a son, Adrien, his successor in his 
chair of bouny, and the inheritor of the virtue and talenu of hi* father. 

MxTKoaoLOGY OF THE Wbbe. — At Chiswickfrom observations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 

Eeratures of these days are y.\.2P and 38.9° respectively. The greatest 
eat, 67°, occurred on the 30th in 1833, and the lowest cold, 20^, on the 
3rd, in 1845. During the period, 88 days were fine, and on 80, rain fell. 



We have always been very reluctant to decide impera- 
tively upon the name of a fruit submitted to us for 
detection, because we felt that, being compai-atively 
without system, Pomology can only be well known by 
those who have had long experience, not merely in 
cultivating the varieties usually found in gardens, but 
with the majority of known varieties. We knew of 
no authority to confirm our opinions, or remove our 
doubts, until Mr. Hogg became known to us through 



his excellent work on British Pomology, and most 
gladly and gratefully do vre avail ourselves of his aid. 

The specimens of fruit we receive are numerous, and 
although of tlie names of many of them we entertain no 
doubt, yet there are still more, varying, so iiiTich as all 
do, with soil, aspect, and mode of culture, that we fail 
to recognise them until better informed not only as 
to those particulars, but as to others alluded to in the 
following letter from Mr. Hogg. 
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TIlia letter, we must premise, was consequent upon 
our sending to him a water- coloureil drawing of a. Pear. 

■' From what I can judge by the sketch you sent me, 
the pear is the BMop't Thumb. But tlie alsetoh is not 
very diaraotoristic, and is very void of expretiion. 
There are several particulars whicli are necessary to be 
known before deciding with confidence iu auch a ease ; 
viz., the aeaaoii of nuiturit'j, tlie texture and peculinrUitt 
of thefleih, whether buttery, vxitery, tueei, ttyplic, aro- 
viatic, £c., and, aho, the cliaracteri of the ilalk and eye, 
which, in the drawing you sent. I am Hatisfied are not 
those of the specimen from whiclj it was token. Still, 
however, I could almost with safety say that tlie variety 
in question is the Bishop's Thumb. Its description is 
as follows ; — 

"Bishop's Tnciin. — Fruit large, four inches-and-a- 
quarter long, and two incheaand-a-quarter wide at the 
broadest part, which is situated towards tho eye. at about 
threo-fourtlis of the length of the fruit ; shape, oblong, 
tapering gradually towards tho stalk ; skin, yellowish- 
green, covorcd with numerous largo russetly spots, with 
a reddish brown tinge ne^it the sun. which is marked 
with giey dots ; eye, small and open, with long, reflex 
segments, and placed in a slight depression ; stalk, an 
inch long, curved, obliquely attached, without depres- 
sion, and with a boss, or blister, on one side at its base; 
flesh, greenish-yellow, juicy and nieltiug, fine, and ten- 
der, with a rich, sugary, and vinous flavour. A dessert 
pear of lir8^^ato quality, ripe in October, Tho tree is a 
vigorous grower, hardy, and an abuudant bearer. It 
succeeds well as a standard, and is adapted to almost all 
soils." — MS. BrilUh Pomology. 

the passage we have printed in Italics, for if tliey send 
ua unripe fruit to identify, they must furnish with it 
those indicatory particulars. 



NEW PLANTS. 

BIOOtUFUIES, A 



Liuo-TLowRSED THYReAOASTs {Tkyriaeanlhm lila- 
cmu>).—Paxtori* Flower Garden, i\. 77,— This genus 



^ 



was founded by Nees Von Esenbeck, to include 
species previously considered Juilkiai. In tlie spriog, 
the present species flowered in a Etove at the garden of 
the Horticultural Society, but from whence it wu 
introduced cannot now he ascertained; therefore, for 
the present at least, its ongin and biography are lost to 
us. The genus will stand near Juttie'ia, and Dr. Lind- 
ley observes that it approaches the Juaticia hraeleolata 
of Jaquiu, which is no doubt the same as Tkyriacantktu 
Lemaireanut, but differs essentially in the barren atamsus 
being subulate (awl-siiaped), aud not spathulate (broad 
at tho upper end like a spatula), as if preparing to bear 
a piece of an anther. 

It is a " soft-wooded plant," requiting tlie some treat- 
ment as tropical Juetieiaa, Srantbemunu, and eooh-like 
Acniilhadi. The leanei are long and thin, downy aoi 
wrinkled, tapering down to a long footstalk ; the JUxtert 
ere in spikes, called thyrse-like panicles, at the end of 
tho branches. The flowers are pale lilac, funnel shaped, 
inflated, with a four-lobed limb. The upper lip is erect 
and two lohed ; the lower is deeply divided into throe 
bent-back segments. The generic name is derived from 
thyrte, a panicle, a kind of flowerspike, and akantha, a 
spine ; referring to the sharp points of the hracts, or 
flower envelopes. It belongs to the Natural Order 
Acanllutdt (Acanthaccie), andiu the system of LinnnuB 
to the first Order of the second class, Diandrja Mo- 
nogynia. 

How closely tliis species is allied to the Justioioe is 
evidenced by its being known in gardens as Juttieia 
Uladiia ; and the difficulty of determining the genus of 
plants in this group is told by the fact that Thynaea*- 
thus Lemaireaaua is called by other botanists a J^uU^a, 
an Apkelandra, and a Salpinganlha. B. J. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 
PiiDKiKQ. — We will now commence, and continue in 
detail, the promised remarks on ■' Rat-pruning," app^- 
ing tliem to each of our fruits; aud it may here be 
observed, that the order in which they will be huuilled 
may at once serve, also, to point to the order in whieh 
thef may be pruned. In edaition, the earliest and latest 

«enads of pruning permissible to each will be etated. 
I'e cannot promise ourselves a consecutive course in 
this aflair: other matters will, perhaps, demand atten- 
tion occasionally ; but the subject will be resumed until 
completed in good time. 

The Red Currant : October to JlfarcS.— The first 
year that the cuttings are put out, the Red Currant 
commonly produces three or four weakly-developed 
shoots, of some three or four inches in lengtti. Two or 
three of the principal of tliese. placed equidistant, must 
be selected, and these may have a few of the imperfect 
points removed, in order to compel, during the succeed- 
ing Bummer, the development of sevenil shoots, ftom 
which, at the succeeding rest-prnning, those for the future 
head may be selected. 

On tho first formalion of the head, of course much of 
the future symmetry of the bush depends; and well- 
formed bushes are ornamental 08 well as useful, espe- 
cially in small gardens, or near walks. The oireoLir 
form is, doubtless, more convenient than any other, 
and an approximation to it is generally the prootiog; 
etill the forme we generally find in gardens are but i, 
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rude approach to it ; and amateurSi and those with 
sma]! gardens, would do well, in all cases of circular 
training, to place a strong hoop of the desired diameter 
and at the desired height to establish the first formation 
of the bush or tree. This will insure symmetry, as well 
as facilitate the ordinary training processes. 

A strong hoop, of a yai'd in diameter, will be found 
exceedingly appropriate ; it need not, however, be more 
than a yard, as it is by far the best to have no interior 
shoots ; but to leave the middle of the bush entirely 
open. Indeed, if this plan be strictly adhered to, thirty 
inches diameter wiU, doubtless, be amply sufficient, as it 
is needless to waste space which is otherwise so valuable. 
Three strong stakes may be driven deeply in the ground, 
at tliree equidistant points in the circumference of the 
circle, the top of each being about fifteen inches fi-om the 
ground, and to the points of these the hoop must be 
firmly attached by means of copper wire. Those who 
wish to be \ery particular may choose stakes a loot (or 
more) longer still, so as to carry another hoop about a 
foot above the first hoop; and, indeed, this principle 
may be carried to any necessary extent if requisite. 
The stakes driven in the ground should, if possible, be 
good oak ; and as for the hoops, we should choose them 
of thick wire rods ; for although rust is prejudicial in 
de^e to most fruit-trees, it could scarcely occur to any 
serious extent with such slender roaterial. Much care 
should be exercised in putting down the hoops; the 
ground must not be trou into a puddled state, and the 
operation should be performed when the soil is tolerably 
dry. The bush, of course, will be in the centre, either 
previously or introduced subsequently ; and now some 
intermediate sticks must be used in a temporary way, to 
load the young shoots to the hoop. These things will 
readily suggest themselves, and we need say little more 
about the hoop afi'air, but proceed to talk of distance 
apart, &c., &c. 

We train them nearly a foot apart, and get very 
abundant crops; and they certainly ought not to be 
nearer than nine inches on any account. The learner 
must here understand that these leading shoots are not 
ephemeral or immaterial matters : they are to form the 
fabric of the tree as long as it remains, and are a very 
difierent afiair from the mere spray produced from their 
sides. As a maxim, we say the leading shoots should 
be so far apart as that the summer spray ^ when pinched 
or pruned back in June, does not meet. This spray we 
cut back to about four or five inches early in June ; and 
this five inches on each side of two adjoining leaders 
gives ten inches as the distance from leader to leader. 
As for the spray-shoots crossing each other previous to 
tlie " Growth pnming," that does not signify : it will do 
little harm. 

Now the young ti*ee before described, after becoming 
established in tl)e nursery, and having undergone a se- 
cond " Rest-pruning " in that position, will, in the second 
year, have produced several shoots of some eight to ten 
inches long, and in the month of October will be a fair 
subject for removal to a permanent situation. Of course, 
whether this take place before the hoops are placed, or 
after, or where there be hoops or no, is a thing dependent 
on circumstcuices. We have suggested hoop-training to 
those who can find .time. Of course the soil will have 
been studied ; this, however, by the way ; our present 
business is with the pruning. Now, if these young 
bushes are moved witli care in the third week of Octo- 
ber, they will scarcely miss their moving; they will 
have nice clods of earth adhering to them; and any 
roots tliat are wounded will instantly commence what our 
physiologists term the granular process ; that is to say, 
if they do not root directly they will be in a position to 
root oetimes in the spring. And this brings us to a 
point to which attention is requisite ; viz., not to prune 
too sererely at this time. Practice — grey-haired practice, 



or, rather, prescription — may oppose us, but we fear it 
not in such a position. The fact is, shoots of some 
length are necessary in this stage ; and, moreover, the 
root-pruning involved in removal induces a sturdy habit, 
and the production of spurs rather than elongation 
during the next year. This we have proved in hundreds 
of cases within the last twenty years, during which 
period we have constantly, in one place or another, ad- 
verted to root-pruning, and the ever-baffling and prodigal 
application of stimulants to fruit-trees, ending only in 
the production of shoots, and causing too much of man's 
meddling to be either natural or profitable. And here 
we hope to be pardoned a simile on our own behalf. 
We think we have seen in some Joe Miller-sort-of-book 
an anecdote about one Dennis (we think that is the 
name). Poor Dennis, it would seem, had taken out a 
patent for the manufacture of thunder for the play-house, 
and being in some contraband theatre one evening, he 
heard all' of a sudden an imitation of his superior 
article — so good a one, that he roared out, " By Qad, 
tliat's my thunder." And we, although it may appear 
egotistic, have been sometimes amused, sometimes 
annoyed, to read articles from gentlemen about root- 
pruning, shallow and unmanured soils, station, planting, 
summer dressings, &c., who evidently did not care whose 
thunder they had, provided they could make a " dread* 
ful pother o'er our heads." But now to return to our 
deserted track. Little pruning, then, say we, at the period 
alluded to ; moreover, if they are to be hoop- trained the 
very bending will cause them to develope spurs. 

A selection being made of the proper shoots in proper 
positions, they must be carried along conducting sticks 
to the hoop, and having been tethered tolerably well at 
the bottom, may be pruned just as much as will leave a 
point sticking above the hoops. During the next sum^ 
mer it will be found that the growing shoots will rise 
perpendicularly with little assistance. 

And now for the pruning of Bed Currants in general 
(whether by hoop-training or otherwise) when they are 
well established. As before recommended, the leaders 
should have a portion of their points cut away at every 
rest-pruning, in order to cause them to develope side- 
spurs. If this is not done, and the trees are growing 
freely, one-half the length of the young leading shoots 
will be bare of spurs, and thus in such bushes may be 
seen patches of currants, and bare portions alternately, 
up the main stems. The object in shortening them is 
to cause the spurs to be developed in a continuous way ; 
and thus more fruit is obtained in a given space, and 
room is economised. Nevertheless, if the leaders have 
been summer-pnmed, there may be no occasion for rest 
shortening, tie that' as it may, wo would never leave 
above nine inches in length on any account; about 
seven, indeed, is our average. 

And now to the side-pruning, technically called 
" spurring-in." It is well known to our readers that 
healthy currant bushes, especially of the red class, 
develope a host of watery side-shoots, proceeding, indeed, 
in many instances, from the very spur-knots. This is 
as it ought to be, notwithstanding their rude appear- 
ance, and their coarse and smothering character in early 
summer. 

The business assigned to these is, doubtless, to elabo 
rate matter of an accretive character for the due encou- 
ragement of the group of spurs which otherwise would 
consume more of the accretive material than they create, 
and thereby draw too heavily on the system of the tree. 
They are thus, as it wore, rendered self-supporting; and 
although we cannot speak from experience, yet we have 
little doubt that if any one would persist in disbudding 
all these shoots the moment they appear, the spurs at 
their base would soon be troubled with a sort of vege- 
table atrophy, and dwindle away in a very short period. 

Good rest-pruners, therefore, cut all these back tQ 
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within about half-an-inch of their base ; which gives the 
spring-blossom plenty of room for growth, and at the 
same time leaves an eye or two of wood-buds^ which in a 
few weeks produce the same character of spray as their 
progenitor; thus a permanent provision is made for 
the stability and long endurance of the spurs. Thus we 
see the first object with the young bush is. by pruning, 
selection, and careful training, to procure and establish 
a lot of leaders at proper distances, and tlienceforward to 
carry them up as nearly perpendicular as possible, and 
by shortening, to compel them to furnish the whole stem 
with spurs, cutting annually back the watery side-spray 
just alluded to. Robeut Errinoton. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

About this time last year T made up my mind for an 
experiment on Pei-petual Roses upon a large scale. It was 
founded on an old practice which 1 had often witnessed of 
training-down Moss Roses upon moss, a layer of this 
being placed all over the surface of tlie bed by way of 
mulching late in the spring. The Moss Roses did beauti- 
fully this way ; the shoots were spread flat on the moss, 
and the side-shoots from them flowered at different heights 
from the moss according to their lengths, but the longest 
of them was much shorter than those from bushes not 
trained at all ; and it is always so with bushes, or even 
trees, when their branches are trained down, or sideways, 
in a horizontal positiou. Now when we train a Pear- 
tree that way, we get flowers and fruit from short spurs 
along the main branches ; but if the tree is at all vigor- 
ous a great number of fresh shoots will grow from the 
spurs, which we call breast-wood ; and we all know how 
jealous Mr. Errington is about the use and abuse of 
his breas^wood. He never allows breast-wood at all; 
he nips off* the points as fast as they get to a certain 
length, generally. Applying this principle to the trained 
shoots of the Moss Roses, those who treated them tliis 
way soon found themselves in a difficulty, and many 
experiments were tried to get over this difficulty : some 
tried to pruue these Moss Roses as if they were Black 
Currants or Red Cunants, Peach-trees, and all the other 
trees and bushes that used to be regularly pi*uned at 
that time ; but all would not do ; the looses would not 
blow well the second year, and the third year they did 
worse ; all the trained shoots tuniod as dry and old- 
looking as if they had been made many years before, 
and a profusion of suckei-s, like shoots, would spring up 
from the collar of the plants, or from the bottom of the 
main shoots where they had been bent down for train- 
ing, and the upshot of the system was, that it condemned 
itself; no one could do any good with it after the first 
season, and many of us gardeners thought it died a 
natural deatli, like many more fanciful things which we 
tried from time to time and failed in. The Cottage 
Gardener had not been long in circulation, however, 
before inquiries began to drop in about the system of 
training-down Roses, and since I was turned over to 
tlie flower-garden department I set my face resolutely 
against the plan. I had always some cold water by me 
to cool the ardour of those who wanted to train down their 
Roses, whether upon moss or on the bare surface of the 
beds, and if 1 had put any value on being thought a 
consistent writer I must have gone on in my opposition 
to tliis way of growing Roses to tlie end of the chapter; 
but they say that consistency is only another name for 
obstinacy; at any rate, I began to think a good deal 
about the old way of training Roses. I recollected 
having heard some gardeners maintain that the plan 
was good and easy to be carried out, but then, from 
what I had seen myself, and had heard others as reso- 
lutely condemn, I put all this down on the side of 
consistency ; but no matter how strong any of us hold 



an opinion, on whatever subject it may be, as soon as it 
is called in question by our own douots about it, or hj 
the surmises of other people, we begin to lose faith in it 
immediately, whether we choose to own it or not; but to 
own a fault, or a mistake, is by far the best way in the 
long run, and my experiment on the Roses — part of 
which I have told about already — has clearly proved 
that I was in the wrong; that all were wrong who 
doubted the good effects of training-down Roses ; and 
not only that, but this experiment brought out a new 
fact, of which I am now as confident as I am of writing 
this letter. 

The fact is, that none of the autumnal or Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses should be pruned at all, according 
to our ideas of pruning. "VN e never apply the term 
pnmiug to our way of dressing Raspberry-bushes every 
year ; we merely select so many of the strongest canes 
on a stool to fiiiit next yeai', and all the little ones, with 
the cayes which bore the last crop, wo cut clean out 
from the bottom ; and if that is pruning, why, to lop off 
a bough which hangs over the road must be pruning 
also. Now these Perpetual Roses do better thus treated, 
like so many Raspbeny plants, than by any other way 
hitherto in use, and equally so whether the shoots be 
trained down or horizontally, or merely left just in the 
way they took to grow last summer. I brought down 
the issue of this expenment already to the end of the 
first crop of bloom last June, and I then said that I 
would cut out the branches of some that had done 
flowering to see if that would do as well, or better, than 
letting them remain to the end of the season. Four 
plants of Madame Laffay, the best known representa- 
tive of the Hybrid Perpetuals, and two of the Crimson 
Peri)etuals, or Rose du Roi, as that of the Perpetual 
Damask Roses, were thus experimented on as they were 
going out of flower, and before the second growth began. 
They were not cut very close, but to this day they show 
that they were cut at the wrong time ; in short, they 
ought not to have been pnined till the end of August, 
or sometime later, when the second growth was nearly 
finished, or better still, they might have been left to ^e 
end of October, and tlien, instead of pruning the side 
branches, all the last vear's wood should be cut out, and 
this summer's growth laid in at full length. The easiest 
way for a beginner to mind this way of managing Per- 
petual Roses is to compare them to so many Raspberry- 
bushes, and to cut them exactly like them. The wood 
of one year is to be left at full length that winter, and 
at the next dressing time, after that wood is fruited, in 
the case of the Raspberry, and flowered in that of the 
Rose, it is to be cut clean away down to where the strong 
shoots for another season were grown from. The simi- 
larity of the treatment for the Raspberry and the Per- 
petual Rose goes still closer. ^Vhen the Raspbeny 
canes are selected and tied to a stake, or placed in any 
other way, it is customarj' to cut off* the very points of 
them, more for the look of the tiling than for any 
good it does for the next crop. The same is done, and 
must be douo, in most cases, with the Perpetual Rose. 
Let us take Madame Lajf'ay, for instance, and say that 
a good plant of it was trained in some way or other last 
winter, the shoots laid in at their full length, or nearly 
so ; that these shoots made small side-shoots along their 
whole length last May, and that these small shoots 
flowered most profusely last June and to the middle of 
July ; the young, second, or Midsummer shoots, which 
arose from the bottom of the trained ones, are now from 
eighteen inches to four feet or more in length, and in 
bloom at the top. By the time the bloom is over for 
this year, the ola shoots that were trained down IsBt 
winter are ready to be cut out altogether, and the young 
ones just going out of bloom, are ready and fit to be 
laid down, or sideways, in their stead, and the very tops 
which bore the flowers, but the other must be dressect a 
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little if onlv to dear away the remains of the flower- 
stalks; so tnat the similarity is complete between the 
Raspberry and the Perpetual Hose under this system. 
Then, as to training, any conceivable way will do for 
either ; but here comes a difference at last. The Easp- 
berry will do very well standing upright, but the Rose 
will n6t, at least not except in very careful hands. A 
man or woman who can so manage an old Peach-tree as 
to have the young wood at the bottom of the wall as 
plentiful and nearly as vigorous as at the top, need not 
fear of getting Madame Laffay, and the like of it, to 
blossom without any pruning more than is stated above. 
All this is perfectly proved in some hundreds of speci- 
mens in the reserve rosary here this season, and tnere 
is no question at all about the matter in the minds of 
those who have seen the good effects of it, and the plan 
is to be continued from year to year. There are hun- 
dreds of suitable places for a row of vigorous Roses — a 
hedge, espalier, low wall, or what not, and this is the 
best way to treat the perpetual sorts in such places. A 
low Rose-hedge, along the side of a walk, would look 
very well in many situations ; the top of the hedge need 
not be more than a foot from the ground when it is 
trained, although the shoots may have been four feet 
long before they are trained down in this hedge-fashion. 
If good strong plants of the free-growing Bnds were 

Elanted at four feet apart in a row they could easily be 
rought to this hedge-fashion, or the shoots might be 
formed into little arches, as those of tlie Raspberry are 
sometimes trained. Or if we propose three rows of 
Roses to be planted along the side of a straight walk, 
the first row next the gravel might stand eighteen inches 
frt>m it, and the plants be trained quite low, after the old 
fashion of training on mossed-beds, tlie shoots trained to 
the right and left ; the second row might be trained in 
low arches, not more than two feet high in the centre 
of the arches, and two feet or thirty inches from the first 
row ; the third row might be an espalier, say from four 
to five feet high. The espalier row need not be more 
than two feet from the centre row, if one was tied to a 
limited space; all the plants in these rows might be 
planted at two feet apart in the row so as to get the 
whole effect intended ; before the end of the first sea- 
son, and after a few years, every other plant might be 
removed. 

One more suggestion. All these Roses should be of 
the free-growing Hybrid PerpetuaU^ and every one of 
them, by all means, to be on their own roots, for 
this reason, that if worked plants are used, and their 
shoots trained very low, as is proposed for the first row, 
it would aggravate the disposition of the wild stocks to 
throw up numerous suckers ; besides, these Roses will 

g*ow very well in many kinds of soil in which the Dog 
ose stocks would not feel at home ; and the Manetti 
Rose, which is the best to use on very poor, light soil, 
would neither increase or diminish the strength of such 
Perpetuals as I contemplate. Altogether, I think it is 
simply a foolish plan to bud these kinds on low stocks 
at ful for any purpose or soil whatsoever. It may be 
tiiat some of them would come sooner to a marketable 
size if worked on the Dog Rose ; but as a set-off to that, 
let evenr one put in a hundred cuttings next week — 
which, by the way, is a very good time— of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and another hundred of the Manetti nose, 
or the Boursault, or any other Rose used for stocks, and 
the Perpetuals on their own roots will come to market 
twelve months before the same kinds if budded on the 
said cuttings as soon as they were fit, let alone the time 
and trouble in budding, tying, &c., &c. 

About the end of October, or early in November, is as 
good a time as any, if not the best time, to put in cu^ 
tings of all the strong Hybrid Perpetuals, and of all the 
Climbing Roses. Let the cuttings be from four to six 
inches long, and if slipped from the old wood, so as to 



carry a head with them, all the better ; and let only a 
couple of inches of the cuttings be left out of the ground, 
with a little sand at the bottom, and the soil pressed 
hard to them, in some shady place, most of them will 
root and make fine plants by next autumn. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Scarlet Geraniums: Preserving in Winter. — ^I 
hardly feel sure if I am right in alluding thus promi- 
nently to this subject here. Last season it received a 
due share of attention, and Mr. Beaton has not forgotten 
it during the present; many pf our friends, however, 
by their enquiries, seem to be of his opinion, that in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety — while so 
differently constituted are we, that others may be apt to 
exclaim : " well now, whose opinion am I to follow, the 
very diversity puzzles and confounds me." For all new 
beginners there is much truth in the latter statement 
I well recollect, when first poring over Loudon's Ency- 
dopadia of Gardening, how bamboozled I was in having 
the practice of some half-dozen of the first gardeners 
presented'for my choice, and the relief I felt in turning 
quietly to the one master-mind of an Abercrombie, or a 
Nicol. I would not wish, by any means, to contribute 
to a similar perplexity, though I would wish every 
reader, however few his plants, to have the knowledge of 
that identical practice presented, that was most suitable 
for his individual circumstances. 

It may be a satisfaction to some few, to state, that every 
mode that has been mentioned in this work for preserving 
the plants during the winter, has been tried by me with 
a fair portion of success, with the exception of attempting 
to preserve them during the winter in the beds in which 
they grew out-of-doors, though I have no doubt that could 
be done, if a waterproofed covering was provided. In my 
case, without that covering, the plants saved, and they 
were scarcely a titlie, though moved a time or two in 
spring, had always a disposition to be leafy, and to bloom 
late. For our window and balcony friends, no mode, 
that I have tried, is equal to preserving the plants in 
the pots, boxes and vases, in which they grew — getting 
the shoots well-hardened before winter — removing the 
soft parts, and keeping them in a dry and dormant 
state, until they begin to bud by the returning warmth 
of spring. The only disadvantage I have felt from this 
mode of the plants remaining for several years in the same 

Elace, is, that the blooms, though numerous, are apt to 
e small, from the exhausted nature of the soil, but after 
the flower-buds appear, this is easily remedied by rich 
top dressing. The great advantage of this Harry More 
system, is, that such plants will survive the winter far 
better and easier, in haylofts, sheds, &c., than any 
plants taken up out of the ground in similar places, 
whatever be the amount of previous preparation. But 
here are a number of friends, who object to the whole 
system of thus preparing plants, and so far disfiguring 
tne beds, so many weeks before it is necessary to remove 
them — ^who duly chronicle, witli the zest of an enthusiast, 
the late period, that with the aid of a mat now and 
then, they have been able, from their little plot and 
vases, to surprise a friend with a bunch of flowers — who 
will tell you, that they have no place in which to store 
their vases and baskets, and sUll less shed room, in 
which to put the plants from these little beds and 
vases, and that the whole space they can command 
is a small pony stable. In addition to all this, they 
decidedly object to have their vases and baskets out of 
of sight during the winter, when they are so orna- 
mental in themselves, and may easily be made to hold 
some hardy plants ; but, in compliance with what they 
found in The Gottaoe Gardener, tliey have got a 
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nice little brick pit unheated, and from that, and the 
Welch pony's manure, they must contrive to save as 
much as possible of their plants for a future year ; not 
only of these in the baskets, but also a portion of these 
in the buds, because these old plants do bloom so much 
more profusely titan young ones ; and then they say, the 
question wo want you to answer, is, how are we to 
proceed, in order to succeed the best, and yet allow 
the plants to remain untouched where they are for the 
longest period compatible with safety^ Why this is 
better and better 'still. Few of us would trouble our- 
selves about keeping old geranium plants, lifted out of 
the ground in sheds, provided we had nice brick pits in 
which to stow them. Moreover, of all the plans, next 
to that of preserving plants in the receptacles in which 
they gi'cw, the taking up old plants, and keeping them 
in small compass in pits, covered with glass, has been 
with us the most successful ; and a good many dozen of 
such plants may thus be preserved in a single light, 
taking up far less room and less attention than would 
be requisite for young plants struck during the end of 
summer. But, lest we forget, let us first allude to the 
somewhat more stunted plants growing in boxes and 
vases : the first thing necessary for their preservation is 
dryness in winter, and this must be secured in the pit. 
That done, the plants may be turned out of their recep- 
tacles, either in one, or several pieces, and packed with 
a little dry earth as closely as possible ; and here, with 
plenty of air given, and j)rotected from fiost, they will 
want little more attention until they may go back again 
to their old quarters in April or the beginning of May. 
With plants growing in the small flower-plots, to ensure 
success a few preliminaries should be attended to. 

1st. As you object to cutting away j;ari of tlie stems, 
and as it is likely that these plants will staud with 
slight protection at times, six weeks or more, longer, 
lose no time in going over the beds, and pulling off all 
the lower leaves, which will not interfere with the 
surface-outline, and yet will let the air percolate freely 
among the shoots. 

2ndly. As it is seldom (even without protection) that 
the plants are greatly injured by the first night's frost 
that comes, and as even the loaves left at the top of the 
shoots will 80 far protect the shoots trom a slight frost, 
little more will be necessary, imtil the icy king has 
blackened the flowers and tender leaves. Then, as the 
])lants no longer constitute an object of beauty, the 
sooner they are moved the bettor, unless there is a 
decided appearance of dry, mild weather. But to make 
sure, no time shoidd be lost ; and you may as well pro- 
ceed thus : prune off all the softer parts of the stems, 
leaving a couple of inches, and onwards at times to a 
foot, according as you find the stems firm or not ; re- 
moving, at the same time, any leaves left. Then with a 
fork lift all the plants, and allow the most of the earth 
to fall from them, pruning and shortening any very long 
and straggling roots. 

3rdly. As your object is merely to preserve these plants 
in winter, not to grow them, and as your chief reliance 
is upon the vital energies stored up in the succulent 
stems and roots, a dry position is indispensable ; before 
the winter is over you will get more moisture, in all 
likelihood, than you will require; and, therefore, 
moisture, in every shape, must be discouraged, except 
in two or three inches of earth, a little moist, packed in 
among the roots. The roots and stems (the roots in 
the earth, of course) are packed in rows, ding-dong, as 
thick as possible ; but before doing so, all the cut-ends 
are dipped in a pot of powdered lime, which acts alike as 
a preventive to bleeding and damping. After being 
thus packed, two or three inches of very dry earth, with 
a little lime in it, are thrown in amongst them, but no 
watering during winter will be necessary, unless in con- 
tinued sunny weather, when it may be advisable to dust the 



stems in the middle of the day, as finely as possiblei with 
water just to prevent evaporation. By removing a dead 
end now and then, and sprinkling over with lime and 
dry earth, by giving plenty of air whenever suitable, 
and protecting alike from frost and damp, you will have 
a comi)lete thicket of straggling shoots by April, by 
which time it will be necessary to plant them more 
thinly into temporary Iwds, where you can easily protect 
them, or, what is better, pot them singly, and protect 
them the best way you can until the first two days of 
May have come; I have no objection to their beinff 
turned out in April, provided the weather is mild, imd 
they are not forgotten. But successful as this mode is 
in these circumstances, it is not so much so as the 
following : 

Ithly. Wtiich will, however, be only within the reach 
of those who have the pony or other means of obtaining 
fermenting material, such as dung and leaves. What- 
ever it be, this should be thrown together and sweetened, 
but not exhausted; in fact, instead of being sweet and 
moist it should be sweet and dryish. Continue to have 
a nice little heap of this reser\'ed before taking-up time; 
when that arrives, place from twelve to fifteen inches 
thick of this hot, dryish dung in the bottom of your pit, 
make it pretty firm ; on this place a few inches of rough- 
ish soil, and then a couple of inches of finer, — neither 
wet nor dry, in which to pack your plants, then cover 
with diT as mentioned above. The use of this dung is 
two-fold: it is not absolutely damn in itself, and by 
heating slightly it will diy itself more before the gloomiest 
days come, while it will raise the plants all the farther 
above the ground-level, and thus so far free them from 
damp ; secondly, the increase thus given to the heat 
radiating from tho earth encourages at once the pro- 
trusion of fresh roots, so that long before the buds on 
the stems break, the main roots arc white with young 
spongioles, the action of which keeps the stems plump 
and green, and allows of their being brought forwara 
at an early stage if such should be necessary. In fact, 
where means are present, almost every plant might be 
made into a specimen. WJien I have adopted this latter 
plan I do not think I have lost one per cent 

J^ut hero whispers a reader — " I cannot, for tlie life of 
me, see what you are after, unless presenting an excuse 
and assistance for lazy procrastination. All the old 
Geraniums I wanted, and the young ones struck in a 
border in July, are potted and rooted long ago; and — 
and — " &c. Well, I cannot help it now. The procras 
tinator with a friendly lift, may be made an active, 
foreseeing individual, that otherwise would have re- 
mained a procrastinator all his life. But even tins late- 
in-the-day-season system has its advantages, which at 
least should bo heard before condemned as unworthy of 
notice. 

1. There is no breaking the uniform outline of a bod 
by pricking out plants here and there, or even removing 
part of the stems where the general appearance of the 
garden is still beautiful, as, upon the whole, it still is. 

2. There is a saving of pots ; and this, where many 
are wanted, and assistants must be employed, and crocks 
are needed, do what you will, is a matter of moment; 
they do melt away so. Suppose you do pot in March 
or April, the pots containing Chrysanthemums, bulbs, 
Strawberries, &c., will be empty then. 

3. There will be a saving of labour. Potting early 
pre-supposes shading and watering; potting late, if 
inferring less of these, still leaves a contingency for 
failures after potting. Every pot thus emptied on the 
rubbish-heap testifies to so much lost labour. In po^ 
ting plants from such a pit in March or April there 
need not be a future faihu-e; all that is wanted is close- 
ness and shade from bright sunshine for a few days, 
and then the usual routine for plants potted all Uie 
winter. 
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4. There will be a saving of gpace during those 
months when space iindor glass is most valuable. Pot 
in as small pots as you will, and pack them as close as 
you please, no squeezing of them will enable you to get 
anything like the number of plants in a light, that you 
may safely cram in without potting. 

5. This planting under a light, whether transplanted 
or potted afterwards, is superior to any mode of planting 
or turning in by tbe heels in mere sheds, &c., however 
oomfortable, as growth is more early, or, at least, more 
sturdy, the flowering process is sooner brought into 
action, and less disposition for large foliage, though 
receiving similar treatment With the latter, indeed, 
whether for vases, or beds, or pot plants, I never could 
get tliem at all to my mind, plant when I would, without 
having previously potted them, and given them a lift in 
April under glass, calico covering, or the protection of a 
hurdle when cold. That is no reason why othei's shoidd 
not succeed better. 

The mode pointed out now is not for a moment thought 
to be the heat; but where space is limited, and in the 
particular circumstances referred to, it is not the uorst. 

R. FiSH. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC STOVE PLANTS. 

Euphorbia. — A genus of plants, the greater part of 
which are uninteresting weeds ; natives ot various pai'ts 
of the world. Many of them are curious, distorted 
objects, with fleshy stems and succulent leaves, scarcely 
worth growing except in botanical collections, and as 
matters of curiosity. They are all remarkable for yield- 
ing, when cut or wounded, a milky acrid juice, which 
possesses considerable medicinal powers. It is, how- 
ever, not with such matters that we intend to trouble 
our readers on this occasion. Our intention in writing 
about stove plants, is to draw attention only to objects 
of floral beauty. The Spurgeworts have three species 
amongst them that are, when well gi'own, really hand- 
some, showy, and attractive, and continue a long time 
in beauty. 

Euphorbia Jaccqdinifolia (Jaccquiu's E.) ; S. Ame- 
lica. — A tall, slender-gi'owing shrub, with ovate foliage 
and bright scarlet flowers, which ai'e produced thickly in 
two rows on each side of the drooping stems, standing 
out above the foliage. Though each flower is individu- 
ally small, yet, by being numerous and of so bright a 
colour, they are very showy. As flowers for the bouquet 
there are none to surpass them, and as the season of 
blooming happens in winter, they are the more accept- 
able. Good plants may be had for 2s. 6d. each. 

Euphorbia punicea (Scarlet E.); Jamaica. — This is 
a handsome-growing plant, independent of the beauty 
of its flowers. The foliage is of a peculiar light green, 
and is thickly set on beautiful light-coloured stems. The 
flowers are small, but their beauty consists in bright 
rich scarlet bracts. This plant has been cultivated in 
this country for more than a century, but is compara- 
tively unknown. It is, however, worthy of general cult- 
ivation. 

Euphorbia splendens (Showy E.) ; Madagascar. — 
A prickly, upright, branchy shrub, of great beauty. The 
flowers are produced on short footstalks, sometimes in 
pairs, generally in fours, but sometimes in as many as 
eight on a stem. Tiiey are of a pleasing colour, between 
a rose and a scoilet. The colour is much heightened by 
being placed in the full light of the sun, and as near the 
glass as possible. A showy handsome plant. 2s. Od. 

Culture: Propagation. — By cuttings. The best sea- 
son for propagating these plants is about the mouth of 
March, out they will succeed tlurough most of the sum- 
mer, though there is some danger, if the cuttings are put 



in late, of their damping ofi'in the dark season of autumn 
and winter. The best cuttings are made fi*om tlie young 
shoots, provided they have a portion of a rather woody 
stem at the base of each cutting. Take them ofi* and lay 
them to dry for a day or two previous to planting ; the 
ends will tlien cease bleeding, and become hardened at 
tlie base. Plant them thickly round the edge of 5-inch 
pots, in very sandy loam, with a coating of pure white 
sand on the surface. Place them in a warm part of the 
stove, and cover them with a hand-glass, giving very 
little water. Lift ofl' the hand-glass every morning for 
an hour or two, which will ])revent their damping off, as 
they otherwise would be liable to do on account of their 
succulent nature ; they will need no shade excepting in 
the very hottest part of summer, in the middle of the 
day. As soon as they are rooted, pot them ofl* imme- 
diately. 

E punicea is the most difficult to strike — perhaps not 
more than one out of Ave will succeed. It sometimes 
produces a pod of seed, and advantage must be taken of 
that whenever it takes place. Sow the seed in spring, 
in the same kind of soil, finely sifted on the surface, and 
pot ofl' the seedlings, as soon as they can be handled, 
mto very small pots, and treat them after waids exactly 
similar to the cuttings. 

SoU. — The compost suitable for these beautiful 
Euphorbias consists of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, in 
equal parts, with a large admixture of coarse sand : — a 
small quantity of old lime rubbish ; the coarse parts 
sifted out of it will be advantageous to add to the com- 
post, but it is not absolutely necessary. 

Summer Culture. — E. Jaccquinijlora requires to be 
severely stopped, in order to form anything like a tole- 
rably formed plant. Perhaps the best way is to plant 
four or live plants in one pot, six or eight inches wide. 
We have seen plants so treated look very handsome 
when in bloom. In the Sheffield Botanic Garden, there 
was, some years ago, a plant of tliis kind trained up, with 
a single stem, to perhaps 3^ feet high ; it was stopped 
there, and branched out freely. The branches were 
trained, umbrella wise, and formed as handsome an 
object of floricultiural beauty, when in bloom, as was 
ever seen. This mode is worthy of a trial. During 
summer the whole of these three plants require a mode- 
rate supply of water, on account of tlieii* succulent habit 
They must be kept constantly in the stove. He-pot in 
early spring, and top-dress in the autumn. Drain well 
at the time of potting. 

Winter treatment.— -As might be anticipated, very 
small supplies of water are requisite. Cut down E. Jacc- 
quinijlora as soon as it has done blooming. This will 
cause it to branch out more freely, and keep it within 
bounds. The other two do not need this operation. 

T. Appleby. 



ELOaiSTS' ELOAVERS. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

After endeavouring for twenty years to establish a 
pme taste in floriculture, by laying down certain points 
which are necessai*y in perfect specimens, and so far 
succeeding as to obtain the general consent as to their 
propriety, it would almost seem a work of supererogation 
to enforce the practical application of rules so univer- 
sally admitted to be good , but, nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary, because these loiles are resisted by a class whoso 
interests they are erroneously supposed to aflect unfa- 
vourably. When we laid down the points which we 
called " the properties of flowers and plants," there were 
no rules by which a really good flower could be recog- 
nised. Florists had diflerent tastes; one admired a 
large coarse variety, another striking colours, witliout 
caring for form or size ; a third wanted particular mark- 
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ings; but all pretended to admire whatever they raised — 
whatever they had most of to sell. It was, therefore, 
natural to expect that any set points, if adhered to, 
would throw many varieties into the shade ; whatever 
was s£ud to be perfect, would render all that fell very 
short, worthless. The great struggle, therefore, against 
" The Properties of Flowers and Plants," was made by 
dealers ; because, although the principles laid down en- 
hanced the value of those varieties which possessed 
them, a great number wliich did not possess tnem were 
a dead letter. But the publication of these principles 
among amateiu* gardeners, enabled a lady or gentleman 
to choose for themselves. They could tell as well as the 
dealer whether a new flower was good or bad, and from 
that time did floriculture progress. The raisers of seed- 
lings produce now varieties ; and when the test is ap- 
plied strictly to these, very few are worthy to be added 
to our collections. This does not suit the dealer ; con- 
sequently, tliere is a constant fight, as it were, against 
the application of the rules on the part of those who sell, 
and a determination to uphold them on the part of those 
who buy, with these exceptions ; some buyers, or ama- 
teurs, are so mixed up with dealers, bls to induce them 
to do as dealers do. Hence, we find amateurs judging 
the flowers of dealers favoiu'ably, and vice versa ; so that 
hundreds of novelties, so called, without the least pre- 
tension to value, are sent out every year, not only with 
the recommendation of the seller, but also with certifi- 
cates of excellence, given at societies where the dealer's 
influence prevails. The Cottage Gardener will check 
this evil among thinking men; but the constant struggle 
to lower the standard of merit, by adopting coarse 
flowers, and by placing the showers according to the 
size of the blooms they produce, instead of according to 
the quality, is persevered in by some florists, and ail 
under their influence. But it becomes necessary to 
counteract this vulgar taste, and it can only be done by 
amateurs, aided by the few professional florists who take 
a pride in the quality of their productions. How, then, 
should they act? First, they should, in spite of the taste 
for large coarse flowers, put up such as are conformable, 
as nearly as possible, to "the properties" laid down; 
secondly, they should promote the selection of judges 
who wlQ carry out the pure taste by giving prizes to those 
the nearest perfection in all " the properties," and never 
give it to size, unless flowers are equal in all other respects ; 
for the same variety of anything, that wlien grown mode- 
rately, is Jinef will, when grown large, be coarsey smd 
flowers that are naturally large are always proportion- 
ably coarse. Let us, then, hear no more oi flowers being 
too small, and, above all things, let judges at floral shows 
look favourably at compactness, doubleness, symmetry, 
form, thickness of })etal, smoothness of edge, circular 
instead of rosette, or starry, outline, and on no account 
let size beat unless in all the other respects equal. 

Among the very numerous packets of flowers we are 
now receiving daily, too many are beneath criticism, 
and our numerous correspondents must conclude that 
wo have no favourable notice to give; because a column 
of rejected subjects is, by no means, an agreeable article 
in a limited work. Some we make the subject of private 
communications, but if there be any promise, any hope, 
we take a more public notice. 

Blooms of Campamda ridalli arc no longer a novelty. 
In The Cottage Gardener we have already noticed the 
plant in a former number, and we hear that there are 
seeds in the country. The plant is to all appearance 
hardy, and a perennial, but makes a good potting sub- 
ject. 

Hollyhocks (W. H.). — Vanr/uardj a splendid centre; 
the guard-])etal larger than we like, but thick, smooth, 
and well formed, with some little puckering, but, with all 
its faults, a good flower. Princess Royal, a lovely 
rose, centre splendid, guard-petals a good size, but not 



so thick as we like; nevertheless, very beautiful altogetber. 
Both these flowers have centres that have richneBS, 
thickness, and symmetry in their form, and they may be 
grown in good collections with advantage. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 

The Ranunculus. — Planting. — " There is a time to 
plcmt and a time to take up that which was planted." 
This is a rule as old as the days of Solomon the Wise 
King of Israel, and it is a rule that applies especially to 
plants with bulbous or tuberous root&--and to none more 
so than the ranunculus, for, if the roots of this plant are 
left in the ground in this country, they soon deteriorate, 
and generally perish. Perhaps, in the warm soil of Asia, 
of wliich it 18 a native, it may bear to be left longer in 
the soil undisturbed, but as we have only to do with our 
own climate, we must treat our haidy plants to suit it 
The season for planting the best kinds of ranunculus is 
in the early spring, as soon as the most severe frosts 
have passed away, and the ground has become tolerably 
dry. The beds of course we suppose to have been duly 
prepared, as directed in our last paper on the subject 
Let two or three dry days pass over sometime about the 
end of February, or the first week in March. Then rake 
the surface of the bed the morning of the day previous 
to the one fixed upon for planting. Tliis will cause it to 
dry much more than il* it were left as it is. Look over 
the stock of roots, and prepare, if not already done, 
numbers for each variety, commencing of course with 
No. 1. Some recommend steeping the roots for twelve 
hours in water before planting, but we think this not 
necessary, except the planting season has been for some 
cause or other put off" till the middle of April; then 
it may be useful ; but if they are planted in the right 
time, there is moisture enough in the ground to cause 
them to swell and grow. Supposing then, that the 
weather is propitious, and all things properly prepared 
and an-anged, bring out early some fine morning, as 
near the time as possible, the roots and tallies: com- 
mence by drawing, with a triangular-shaped hoe, a drill 
across the end of the bed, about 1^ in. deep ; do not 
exceed that; if deeper, the roots will bo weakened the 
succeeding year, by forming themselves on a kind of 
stem, nearer the surface; and if shallower, the plants are 
more liable to bo struck with drought, should a dry 
season succeed. The drill being drawn the right depth, 
plant the whole of No. 1, and press each bulb, or tuoer, 
slightly down into the ground ; plant them, if large, 
four inches apart in the row — if small, three-and-a- 
half inches will be a suflBcient distance. Finish the 
first row, and if it holds all No. 1, place the tally, or 
number, facing the row of plants. If ono row across 
the bed wDl not contain the whole of the flrst variety, 
draw a second drill five inches from the first, and plaee 
the tally at the end of the variety, whether in the 
middle of the bed or nearer the side. Be very particular 
about this point, and make the tally firm in the ground, 
so that it may not be easily displaced, and lead in con- 
sequence to confusion. As soon as the first kind are all 
planted, cover the crown of each tuber with fine sand. 
This will cause the tubers, when they are taken up in 
July, to come out of the ground quite clean, and in good 
condition for keeping. (If, however, there is any 
dilHculty in obtaining the sand, it may be dispensed 
with). Then with a short-toothed rake draw the soil 
over the bulbs, and when it is level give a gentle 
pressure with the head of the rake, to press the soil 
pretty closely upon them. After that is done, draw 
another drill for No. 2 ; jiroceed in the same way in 
planting and covering up, and so on till the whole are 
planted. If possible finish all the planting the same 
day. Then fix over the bed, or beds, some hoops three or 
four feet apart, with rods running lengthwise, and tied 
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to each hoop with either copper-wire or tar-twine. This 
is to form, with mat^ thrown oyer it, a shelter from 
severe frosts, should they come after the planting 
season, and also from heavy snow-showers, which some- 
times visit us late in the spring. This shelter will also 
serve to protect the blooms from the bright sunny days 
when they are in flower. We, however, earnestly warn 
our florist amateur friends against too much shelter in 
early spring. Let the ranunculus have all the benefit of 
full exposure to the influence of kindly weather, both 
night and day. Too much covering up is quite as in- 
jurious as none at all. Even heavy showers of rain will 
be advantageous. All the shelter they require in early 
spring, is protection from very severe late frosts, heavy 
showers of snow, or from heavy storms of hail, all which 
calamities sometimes visit us in this our variable 
climate, and would almost ruin our charming ranuncu- 
luses if they were left unprotected from their baneful 
effects, especially after they have made their appearance 
above ground. T. Appleby. 

(To he Continued.) 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Lettcce. — The quality and regular supply of this im- 
portant vegetable being attended with some anxiety on 
the part of the gardener, and those periods of dry 
weather we generally have in greater or less quantities, 
every summer, being so liable to derange that order by 
which the " supply and demand " is regulated, we make 
no apology for here devoting a portion of our Calendar 
to the general culture throughout the season of this 
necessary appendage to our tables. Without going back 
to the history of its first introduction to our gardens, or 
oven to notice varieties now obsolete, we at once go to 
the cultivation of those kinds, which modern science 
has pointed out as being the best suited to the various 
wants of the present day, and shall begin with those 
more especially useful for winter or early-spring supply ; 
a considerable portion of which we presume to have 
been planted at various times since the middle of Septem- 
ber, and even now a few more may be yet put in, on any 
dry border that can be made available for that purpose. 
But to the kinds — we unhesitatingly point out the 
Hammersmith Hardy Oreen, as the very best for winter 
work. This useful little lettuce is, when true, of a deep 
green; the leaves thicker than most of the cabbage 
varieties, and less undulating also : it never gets large, 
yet forms nice little heads, which in April are very use- 
ful, being crisp, tolerably white, and sweet. It may bo 
planted closer than most other kinds, and wo strongly 
advise its use tor the principal portion of the winter 
crop, — nevertheless, the Brown Dutch is also a very good 
lettuce, being larger than the Hammersmith, though not 
quite so hardy, its leaves have a rusty tinge, and near 
the base are much wrinkled, which unibrtunately is 
taken advantage of by the slugs taking up their abode 
there, causing a great destruction to this useful kind. 
The outer leaves are more plain than most of the 
cabbage kinds, but they form a nice compact heart, 
which in spring eats very well. This kind may be 
treated in every respect Uie same as the last, only in 
planting out allow a little more room, as it gets larger. 
Some years ago this was thought the hardiest Lettuce, 
and in cold bleak districts no other was attempted to be 
grown, until some one conferred a boon on the garden- 
ing world, by introducing the Hardy Green sort above 
alluded to. Next in importance to these two is (when it 
can be obtained true} a good, useful. Brown Coss variety ; 
imfortimately that praiseworthy skill which has im- 
proved the qualities of so many of our garden vege- 
tables, has not added anything to this ; on the contrar}', 
we think tho Brown Coss lettuce of some twenty or 



more years ago, was better than those of the present 
day; perhaps there may be some useful kinds of it found 
in remote parts of the country, but certainly the gene- 
rality of that called Brown Coss by the seedsmen of the 
present time, is an inferior variety, loose, open, and 
spreading, while the improved kinds, as they call them, 
partake more of the appearance of the Green or 
White Coss varieties, and like them, are less able 
to endure the rigoiu^ of winter, or the scorching 
sun of t^e dog-days. So that we have often heard 
old gardeners lament, that amongst so many im- 
provements in other departments, that of Brown Coss 
lettuce has certainly degenerated; the best kinds that 
we have ever been able to obtain of this useful article 
(as well as some other things which will be mentioned in 
their places) have been from cottagers, with whom Brown 
Coss lettuce has ever been a favourite, and we shrink 
not from avowing that we have often been very much 
indebted to this class of cultivatore for some of the best 
varieties of vegetables that we have ever grown, and we 
are glad to hear our worthy coadjutor, Mr. Beaton, pay- 
ing them a similar compliment. While we recommend 
om* readers to plant a portion of this useful kind for 
winter, we advise them, in their several localities, to 
see if good varieties are to be had, and we doubt not 
but they will be thankfully received by those having the 
advancement of horticultural objects at heart. 

We now come to some of the Gieen or White Coss tribe, 
and the best for winter use is tho Bath, or some of its 
offspring. This is a Green Coss, and is sometimes black 
seeded, and sometimes white. The former is unquestion- 
ably the hardiest, but the latter is tho finer when it does 
stand ; it seems singular for two varieties to be both 
called Bath ; certainly one must be wrong, but the means 
we have taken to discover their origin have been hitherto 
futile. As we have had them, however, both very good, 
their names are of less moment — we need hardly say they 
are both less hardy than the three fii*st-mentioned, but if a 
mild winter ensue they are l>etter flavoured. In planting 
this lettuce in September, or the beginning of this 
month, it is advisable to drag drills, so that the plants 
may be a little below the ordinary level, otherwise they 
get so "leggy." In giving the above details of winter 
lettuce, we hope the instructions given in the Calendars 
of the last few weeks, have been duly attended to, and 
that a considerable breadth of each kind has been 
planted on dry borders, and all casualties made good 
Irom time to time, besides a bed or two in some 
sheltered place, which are yet too young to handle; — if 
the quantity already planted be not thought sutficient, 
a few more may be yet planted, taking advantage of diy 
weather, jind work a little lime, soot, or wood ashes into 
the ground, previous to planting, otherwise tho slugs 
will make sad havoc of your plants, and, as a partial 
preventive, we also like dry weather on that account. 
We will defer our remarks on other lettuces until 
another opportunity. 

French Beans. — When there are conveniences 
whereby this vegetable may be forced, it is time now 
to put in a tew seeds ; we generally allow them to vege- 
tate in a pan, and plant them out afterwards. Some 
shelf, or other suitable place, near the glass, in a pine- 
stove, is best; and great care must be taken, at this dull 
season, that they do not shank off, therefore do not pour 
large quantities of water over them, rather take the pot 
or pan tlie seedlings are in, and dip it in water, holding 
it in a few minutes, not so deep as to allow the water to 
rise any higher than within two inches of the level of 
the soil in the ]iot ; this is better than wateriug at top. 
If any canker does show itself let it be dusted with 
charcoal dust, or very lightly with lime ; and if the at- 
mosphere be very dry, occasionally very slight syringings 
will be useful, but at this dull season there is generally 
sufficient moisture in the house for healthy vegetation. 
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but this crop is very precarious at this untoward season. 
See to those planted in pots some time ago, and keep 
them in a healthy condition, by all the means you have 
at command, otherwise they will do no good ; — keeping 
close to the glass, taking care that no drip takes place, 
and removing all ofifensive matter likely to engender 
disease, are amongst some of the preventives to their 
falling a prey to thrip, mildew, and other misfortunes ; as 
it unfortunately happens at this dull period that the usual 
antidotes to these evils can hardly be used with safety, 
our advice, therefore, is rather to keep disease away, than 
attempt to cure it. Protect any that are in bearing in 
the open gi'ound or sheltered places, and let those past 
use be at once cleared away, and the ground manured, 
dug, or trenched, as the case may be. 

Cauliflowers we recommended last week to be 
pricked out into frames to stand the winter, we also ad- 
vised those intended to be planted in hand-lights to be at- 
tended to at once, if not done before : we usually put nine 
plants in an ordinary square hand-light, and in spring 
remove all but the four corner ones. We allow sufficient 
space between the hand-lights in the row for their tops 
to be taken off, and placed between, and an equal space 
or more between the rows for walking on, and ex- 
amining them : keep a sliarp look out for slugs, and pre- 
vent their ravages by the means previously directed for 
this and other crops. See, also, that those left in the 



seed-bed do not suffer by anything, as in a mild winter 
they make useful, good plants. Pick out all large weeds 
from amongst them, but a little duckweed, or such like, 
is not altogether without its uses amongst their stems 
when a severe frost sets in. In thus allowing that 
weeds are of some use, we presume we are speaking 
treason, nevertheless such is the case, whatever their 
annihilators may say to the conti'ai-y. 

Mushroom-Beds may yet be made, examine those 
lately spawned, and see tliat the heat does not decline 
too much. When there is a house on purpose, and they 
are wanted early, fire-heat will wonderMly hasten their 
progress ; prepare materials for future beds, which keep 
from the heavy rains we often have at this season. 

Sundries. — Asparagus and Sea-kale wanted early 
must be now put into force, if not already done. (See 
last week.) Endive may yet be planted, and so likewise 
may Cabbages, but all work of this kind ought to be 
finished now as quickly as possible. Celery may soon 
after this be earthed-up for the last time. Cardoons we 
suppose to have been done some time sooner, and all 
vacant spaces of ground, not wanted for winter cropping, 
may bo at once ridged or trenched, or both, taking 
such advantage of the weather as to have that work 
done while it is dry, and all wheeling performed when 
the walks are clear. 

J.R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GARDENING.— November. 



As we have not a great deal more to offer concerning 
allotments, we will offer a few remarks on Cottage-Gardens 
as well, for tliese, in some counties, form a different class, 
and are very frequently held by a different class of men. 
For the most part, the latter constitute the true agricultiu-al 
labourers, whilst amongst tlie former may be found, perhaps 
in majority, the workmen of the factory, or our ordinary 
mechanics. The garden of the established cottager, too, 
differs from the lurban class : the latter, imder the allotment 
system, being principally devoted to roots, greens, and other 
annual matters, whilst most of our old cottage-gardens 
contain their apple-trees, pears, plums, cherries, goose- 
berries, currants, strawberries, &c. ; in addition to the above, 
many, moreover, near niai'ket tOTvus, attempt a few extras, 
as rhubarb, celerj', brocolis, &c. Some of the latter class, 
too, possess a greater extent of holding ; in these parts it is 
not uncommon to find a cottage witli a couple of acres 
attached to it, tlie o>^'uer generally contrixing to keep a cow, 
and also to fatten one or two pigs, or, it may be, to keep 
a breeding sow occasionally. 

In making occasional trips tlirough the country we have 
at all times, as in duty boimd, kept a sharp eye on the state 
of cultivation which, in the main, characterises the latter 
class, and we are sorry to be compelled to observe, that, as 
a class, they are not what they ought to be in these stirring 
times. This autumn we have passed scores of cottage- 
gardens, whore the owner had been either too idle or too 
ignorant to plant his eai*ly potato ground with some useful 
greens or Swedes. Now this is scandalous, and were we 
landlord to such holders, we should really threaten either to 
raise their rent or to provide a fitter tenant, painful as such 
proceedings must be to every well-intentioned person. It 
Is raucli to be feared, too, that idleness, or, what is tanta- 
mount to it, neglect, is the cliief cause, and that tliis might 
in some degree arise from the want of a provident forecast. 
The forecast alluded to, is the pro\iding a bed of greens or 
Swedes in their own garden to ftll the blank. We think it 
was Miss Martineau who once advised cottiers to sow a 
little cabbage-seed every month excepting October, Novem- 
ber, December, and January ; and good advice too, for how 
much letter it is to buy a couple of ounces of seed, value Is., 
than to risk being without plants, to plant improper ones, or 
to leave the groimd idle. 

Again, the state of the bush-fniit in some of these gardens 



is really infamous, and cannot aiise from sheer ignorance. 
Hows of gooseberries may be seen, ^rith the couch-grass 
dangling triumphantly over the stmited ruins of what was 
once a useful and profitable bush, tlie latter, perhaps, 
dangling with moss, encouraged by the stagnant air. Apple- 
trees, too, smothered ^itli the interior spray, which, possess- 
ing in some seasons superior " setting " chances, produces 
such a profusion of half -fed fniit as lays the foundation for 
early decay, whilst, at the same time, the fruit does not 
possess marketable properties. 

Now all this, and much more, calls loudly for reform ; and 
influential persons who fully imderstand how great a boon a 
tvell-managed garden is capable of being made to the cot- 
tager — both as a matter of profit, of convenience, and as 
tending to bring up his children in industrious, and, con- 
sequently, peaceful and social, habits — should at once lend a 
helping hand. The bearing of the subject on the poor's 
rates is enough, of itself, to recommend it to notice; for, 
depend upon it, that man whose garden is overgrowu ^ith 
nettles and couch grass, whose spade or fork has been laying 
flat on tlie ground in one of tTie walks, all over rust, for 
some weeks, and whose shattered window is stuffed with 
rags — that man, we say, is already i^ithin one short stage of 
the poorhouse. We shall take occasion to revert to these 
things again, during the rest period, and, in the meantime, 
proceed to consider existing crops. 

Potatoes. — How lamentable it is, after so many years' 
experience of the fatal effects of the disease, to find that so 
little advance lias been made in what is termed " breeding 
well," or, in other words, in applying extra care in selecting 
and presening potatoes for stock. This lying down and 
" crjing to Jupiter," is sad nonsense, and qiute unworthy of 
the age we five in. Does really any man in his senses 
believe that the man who betimes carefully selects his seed 
potatoes, and presen'es them free from fermentation, shall 
not have a much greater amount of success than he who 
leaves them in the wet soil until the comipting haulm lias 
fairly impregnated the potatoes vnih its virus, and who then, 
in the true spirit of a Dawdle, tumbles them into a deep pit, 
to undergo a stewing process for months, and when taking 
them out is necessitated to strip away all the first and best 
sprouts, which have become blanched like a stick of celeiy ? 

We have now several baskets of the purest sets we ever 
saw, not a diseased one amongst them, and never has been ; 
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these, the results of careful breeding and presentation for 
four or five years, are now, we consider, brought back to 
their original purity. They are of Uie Ash-leaved Kidney 
and Radical breeds, and have lain on an outliouse floor for 
two months ; Uiey are now of a greenish brown, and cut 
with the knife as firm as a Swede turnip, whilst not a bud 
has sprouted, neitlier will do until next March. Such we 
claim as the result of care, and as being precisely in the 
position most congenial to tlieir nature, fermentation having 
been unknown to their breed for four years at least. Really 
the apathy of one portion of our cultivators is amioying, and, 
we may add, alarming, for 'tis a national affair. 

Again then, we beg to urge as the best advice that can 
be offered under present circumstances — 

1st — Select seed betimes ; keep it dry, cool, yet free from 
frost : and totally avoid fermentation by thin layers. 

2nd. — With regard to those for sale or late use, if in 
quantity, and no house room, be sure not to put them below 
the ground level; rather pile them above, and secure an 
issue for any moisture which may exude. 

3rd. — Let all stocks be tlioroiighly picked over after they 
have been placed together about three weeks ; sorting them 
with care. The bad to tlie pigs, the middling to market, and 
the sound, if desirable, reserved. 

4th. — Let all eating potatoes be kept from the light as 
much as possible at all times. 

With regard to autumn -planting it is difficult to advise, so 
mucli dex)ends on circumstances. On sound uplands, with 
peculiar culture, perhaps the practice is commendable, as far 
as regards late kinds ; but we have constantly failed in our 
early kinds by this practice. Now this cannot be prejudice ; 
we were most enthusiastic in advocating tlie practice for 
trial some half dozen yeai-s since, believing it to be more 
agreeable to the conditions imder which nature had placed 
the potato ; and also as an avoidance of fermentation, which 
had been tlie " besetthig sin." It is of little use quoting the 
robustness of potatoes left in the grovmd by accident ; tliis 
only proves what might be readily conceded: Uiat if potatoes 
escape injury from frost and wet, they are in a position to 
sprout with greater vigom*, than if partially dried up in 
floors, &c. However, first-rate men are still divided about tliis 
matter, which ought yet to be considered an open question. 

Manooij). — If this is not secured let it be done immedi- 
ately. This root is veiy tender as compared with the Swe<le, 
and if once nipped by frost, a premature decay is the sure 
consequence. It is the best keeper of all our roots, as far as 
we are at preseut aware ; and, as part of a system of root 
diet, of coiurse should be preserved especially for very late 
purposes. Choose, if possible, a dry and windy morning for 
pulling them ; let them lay tliree hours ; then turn them, 
and use a sharji-edged piece of latli to scrape tlie bulk of the 
soil otf them ; and i)y foiu* o'clock in the afternoon, they v^ill 
be tit to go to their destination. Wherever they are put, 
dryness is the great essential, togetlier with exclusion from 
firost. Thrown in a comer in any outhouse, they keep well ; 
if they are i)laced out-doors they should be piled to an 
angular ridge, on an elevated, and of course di^, plot, and 
should be thatched or covered witli thin tiurves, each overlap- 
ping as slates. In the latter case, some extra rough Utter 
must be throTvn over the turves in severe weather. 

Swedes. — These are a hardy root, and need Uttle protec- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is well to keep severe weather from 
them, botli wet and frost. We have known them keep very 
well draiR-n from the jdot where they grew — the tops cut ofl', 
the roots trimmed, and then stuck amongst the long grass of 
a pasture. This cannot of course be a Cottager's practice, 
and is named by the way, to point to their hardihood. It 
must be remembered however, that many things will keep 
well, although generally wet or damp, providing they are ex- 
posed to a free circulation of air. This of coiu>>e presup- 
poses the power to witlistand frost We have, in common 
no doubt witli many others, picked up apples in December, 
and even Januaiy, nestled amongst decaying leaves, which 
astonished by their freshness, and seemed to mock the idea 
of building fruit rooms. Nevertheless, these facts do not 
demand a slavish adherence, but simi)ly point to i)rinciides, 
which ever}' wise observer will take as beacons, by which to 
shai)e his futiu* course. Swedes, nevertJicless, keep ex- 
ceedingly well, piled in a ridge in dry ground, and covered with 
ordiuaiy litter three or four inches thick. 



Parsnips. — May be left in tlie groimd all Uie winter, if for 
eating merely spreading a little maniu-e over tliem for tlie 
next crop. If they must be taken up for tlie stock or tlie 
pig, they may be preserved as the Swede. 

Carrots. — Get tliem up as the Mangold, throwing them 
several hours in the simshine, in order to kill all fibres. Cut 
the heads off raUier "• into the quick " to cripple the heart- 
bud. Carrots keep much longer this way. 

Cabbages. — Either plant out a good breadth dii-ectly, or 
prick them out to strengUien, until the second week in 
Febniary. Whether tliey be planted finally now, depends on 
the allotment rotation for the ensuing year. Karth all those 
up the stems, which were planted some time back. 

Greens. — By this we mean the kale, savoy, Brussels' 
sprouts, thousand-head cabbage, Ac, ire. Let all be 
thoroughly cleaned, the land well stirred, and all things of 
this kind soiled up as high as the under leaves. They will 
root all up the stem, and thereby much increase ui bulk. 

SNAII.S, Slugs, Ac. — If tliese ai*e troublesome, mix soot, 
cinder ashes, and a Uttle quick-lime, if possible ; and strew 
it thickly among and around all things liable to their 
ravages. A heap of this should always be kept in a dry 
place, ready for action. 

Rotations for 1B52. — Let such be deteimined on imme- 
diately, in order that the appropriation of the manure-heap 
may be well imderstood ; and tliat trencliing, winter-fallow- 
ing, the applying of correctives, A'c, may proceed by system 
all through the winter. 

Stirring Soils. — We do not e3q)ect the cottager to be 
constantly sturing or forking his ground ; but we do advise 
him that, the oftener he does so, the more he increases its 
fertility. 

The Manure Heap. — As soon as the future course of 
cropping is determined on, let the manure-heap be turned, 
incorporating any spare burnt materials with it, soot, &c., 
A'c. We would separate it in two parts, reserving the 
coarser for present use, and keeping the finer for drills or 
beds in si>ring. I-et it be carefully earthed over to exclude 
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APIAIIIAN'S CALENDAR— November. 
By J, H. Payne, Esq., Author of " The Bee-keeper's Chtide." 

The requirements of our little favourites duiing this dull 
month are but few, and, indeed, if feeding has been well 
attended to where necessary dining the previous month, 
none at all, beyond keeping them well defended from wet. 

Advantages of a Northern Aspect. I still continue to 
receive very favourable reports from tliose persons who liave 
tried a northern aspect for their hives, the results in ever}' 
case already represented to me have been satisfactory', but I 
am persuaded that the greatest care must be taken to keep 
tlie whole exterior of tlie hives from wet, where they are not 
placed in a bee-house; and however avei"se I may hitherto 
have expressed myself to the use of bee-houses, I am now 
inclined to think that where a northern aspect is decided 
upon, they may l>e necessar}*, especially in Uiis part of the 
kingdom. In Devonshire it may not be required, but where- 
ever hives are placed in this asi)ect witliout the protection of 
a house, I would particulaiiy recommend that, be the cover- 
ings whatever they may, that they be sufficiently large to 
prevent the drip from them falhng upon the floor-boards of 
the hives, for this would engender dampness, and the loss of 
the stocks would, in all probability, be the consequence. 

Bee-Houses. — It must be remembered that, v^iierever 
they are adopted, they require the greatest care as to neat- 
ness and cleanliness, for at best they are hiding-places for 
the bees* worst enemies. 

Wasps. — At last (October) we ai*e, in this locality, inim- 
dated with these pests, so as to defy all attempts to eradicate 
them, for in some places nigh to us, a himdred nests may be 
found in almost as many yards, and the only chance there 
has been of defending our little pets from their maraudings, 
was to naiTOw the entrances of their hives, so as to admit 
one, or at most, two bees at a time ; fortimately they made 
their appearance many weeks later this year than usual, or 
the consequences must have been bad indeed. 

Removing Bees. — Should any of our readers, from what 
has already been said, feel disposed to try a northern aspect 
for their bees, I would recommend their not being removed 
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at this dnie, except they are brought from a distance, and 
then it is immaterial at what time they are removed ; but if 
it be only fVom one part of tho same garden to anotlier, it 
will, be it when it may, be attended with considerable 
loss, therefore it had better be done when the cells are filled 
with brood, perhaps towards tlie end of March. 

Keepino Old Stocks. — I wonld recommend all cottage 
bee-keepers to read the papers of "A Country Ciu-ate," 
page 12 of the present volume of The Cottage Gt.uideneii, 
and to atlopt the ad\ice there given, (that is, where the 
storifying system is not adopted) namely, in keeping their 
stocks that have swarmed this year for stock hives, and 
taking the honey of their swarms, by dri\ing, because they 
will not have only honey of a much finer (juality, and a 
lai'ger quantity, but the advantage in all probability of 
earlier swarms. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE HEN-YARD— November. 

An application from a correspondent of The Cottage 
Gabdeneb, has led me to the idea that a few words about 
hen-houses would not be unacceptable to many of its readers. 
Comfortable housing, warmth and defence from bad weather, 
with a facility for cleanliness, are so necessary to render 
fowls profitable, that the situation and fitting up of the 
building intended for their use is well deserving attention. 

A south cupcct is best for the house, for fowls love warmth 
and thrive in it ; if it can also be well sheltered from the 
east, a goo<l supply of eggs may be confidently relied on. 
If the choice of a site for tlie house rest with the owner of 
the fowls, the north-east comer of the enclosure intended 
for their use will be the best to fix on ; thus tho house may 
face tho south, and there should be a good wall, or stout, 
close paling along the eastern verge of the hen-yard. I 
consider good fowls quite desemng the respect and in- 
dulgence of a house to themselves ; they are so much more 
cleanly aud inoffetisive than ducks and other kinds of 
poultry, that [ think it much bettor to give them a place 
which can be kept <|uite distinct. The walls and roof of the 
house must be wind and water-tight. 

Supposing ourselves thus possessed of weather-tight walls 
well-roofed in, we next come to the Jlooriny. In this the 
cliief point is to find tlie material which can most easily be 
made aud kept perfectly clean. If on first building tlie hen- 
house a present saving of expense is found dusiiiible, a fioor 
of beaten earth may be UBed> and this, if kept clean, will do 
very well for some time — perhaps for the first year, if for 
only a small number of fowls. But, in course of time, 
this kind of floor will become saturated, and consequently 
foul ; it should then have the surface pared off and replaced 
by some level flooring, such as brick, asphalt, or paring 
tiles. If there can be a gutter down the centre, running 
towards a neighbouring drain, it will be found much easier 
to keep the house clean by frequent washing down in warm, 
dry weather. 

I believe the kind of nests for laying not to be of the 
slightest importance ; for a pen'orso desire which hens have 
to take their own way, often makes them fix on the very 
one which appears the least commodious amongst all that 
are provided for their use. Box, basket, old hamper, or a 
nest pushed into any out-of the-way comer, will stand 
ec^ual chance of pleasing. But whatever, or wherever the 
nest may be, let it be kept perfectly clean, and let it be 
often supplied with a new bed of clean hay or well-rubbed 
straw. A very good nest, especially for sitting hens, may be 
built up with two or three ranges of loose bricks in one 
comer of the hen-house or any other out-building. If the 
floor is of brick the bottom of tlie nest should be spread 
with cinder- &sh, sand, or mould several inches deep ; for 
some hens are so rough in turning about their eggs that 
they are likely to get them broken on any surface which is 
so liard as brick. The nests must be i)laccd quite free of 
the perches, and in a situation that may be reached by tho 
hens without difiiculty. 

The perches should be bro.vl niid should not be placed 
too higli : I have had a good hen killed by a fall iVom a 
high porch. Mr. Nolan recommends a tier of shelf-like 
perches resembling tlie stag(3 in a greenhouse. I speak 
only from memory, as I do not happen to have the woric at 
hand, but I think he mentions four inches as the width of 



the shelves or perches. This stage or tier of perches must, 
of course, have a sufficiently low slope to allow the fowls to 
roost quite free of each other. I have not tried this kind of 
roosting apparatus, and cannot, therefore, speak from 
experience respecting it, but I should think it would answer 
the purpose exceedingly well, and would have the advantage 
over the hen's ladder of being made use of, by the fowls m 
descending as well as in mounting. Heavy fowls, such as 
the Coehin-China, are generally considered to do better if 
allowed to roost on a bed of straw in preference to a perch. 

A sketch which accompanied L. A.'s request for advice 
about fitting up a hen-house, represented a nice brick 
building with sloping roof, than which nothing could be 
better adapted to the purpose. A portion of the front wall 
is formed of open bars ; but it would be quite desirable to 
have tho means of closing this portion in cold weather, 
which could easily be managed by having a piece of patent 
felt, buntuig, or old carpet, to hang up inside when occasion 
requires. A little extra warmth, a storm-house — or shed 
in which the fowls may seek shelter in bad weather, is a 
valuable addition to tho hen-yard. With tho use of some 
patent felt roofing (a material which I greatly favour in my 
own little an*angements), it may be made without any 
great expense. 

I know, by experience, that amateurs derive both pleasure 
and advantage from comparing notes, and, therefore, con- 
clude that it may interest some of our readers to hear how 
my own fowls have thriven this year ; such as have been 
more fortunate than I, will congratulate themselves on their 
success, while those whose poultrj- have not done so well, 
may feel desirous of comparing my plans with their own. I 
began the season with ten hens ; seven of which are 
common, and three of a choicer kind. Some of them have 
set twice, and yet I have had a most abundant supply of 
eggs throughout the yeai\ Several arc now moulting, yet 
there is still a regular supply of three eggs every day. 
There were nino broods of chickens — sixty- eight in all. 
Although this does not give a veiy high average, I must 
confess that more than nine hens were employed in the 
hatching — thus reducing it rather lower still. I have lost 
five chickens in the coiu*se of the season, two from casualties, 
three from sickness. In this account of cliickens and 
losses I do not reckon some two or three little badly 
hatched chicks, which died almost directly. 

In accordance with a request which I have received, I 
will, with pleasiu^, write what I know about ducks next 
month. Ansteb Bonn. 



BEES.— PROMOTING EARLY BREEDING. 

At page 030 of tlie sixth vol. of The Cottage Gabdeneb, 
Mr. Payne, speaking of the advantage ot promoting early 
breeding J excellently remarks as follows : " In our fitful cli- 
mate this is a most important thing to effect, and every pos- 
sible means of promoting it should be used." He then 
suggests that, in addition to having stocks well prepared to 
stand the winter, by leaving them " rich in store as well as 
in bees," (to which I would add, ** and securing to them the 
advantage of vigorous queens") they should bo kept ** as cool 
as possible till the end of Fcbruar}','* at and from which 
time, " where it is at all practicable, the temperature of the 
hives should be increased, by defending them externally 
from tho cold of March and April, by any means that may 
the most readily bo had recourse to for the purpose; 
perhaps (he says) binding the hives neatly over with hfl^-- 
bands would be as little troublesomo and expensive as any- 
thing." He then expresses his intention " for the sake of 
experiment, to place two or three hives in a greenhouse, in 
which the temperature will never be suffered lower than 32°, 
and in March and April, imiformly eight or ton degrees 
above that point." Now, I would first observe, on that part 
of his advice which relates to the coating of hives with 
bands of hay, that while undoubtedly it will be of some^ and 
may be of considerable advantage, it will yet be of compara> 
tively little use, if the entrance of the hive be withal l^ 
open, so that the air of tho interior of the hive shall be 
liable to be affected and lowered by the influence of the 
external atmosphere, especially in windy weather. In the 
case of straw-hives, therefore, located in the open air, I do 
not expect (owing to the impossibility of so shutting the 
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entrance so as to exclude the inflnenoe of the outer cold) 
that any extensively good results will he found to accrue 
from the treatment proposed. But the case is very different 
when, as Mr. Payne proposes, hives are located in a warm 
greenhouse, or parlour window. In this instance, the cold 
external air * may he excluded as often as is required, — say 
every night when the hees are snug at home, — while, at the 
same time, the air of the room or greenhouse, may he per- 
mitted to communicate with the interior of the hive, hy 
means of a ventilator beneath the floor-board of the stock, 
which must be a piece of perforated zinc. In this way the 
bees have the advantage of a free circulation of air, without 
any danger of the young brood being starved with cold by a 
sudden change of weather, as is often the case. Few people 
have any idea of the injury which is done to a hive in this 
way ; for to this, doubtless, may be attributed the frequent 
removal, by the bees, of dead, half- formed, grubs, so often 
seen in spring, especially on a change from cold to mild 
weather ; and certainly thousands •»- of eggs are rendered 
abortive in this way every year. 

I shall now instance the case of one of my own stocks, 
treated last spring in this way, which will serve to shew with 
how much reason Mr. Payne gives the advice which I have 
quoted above. The stock to which I allude, was the same 
artifically formed stock of 1849, with whose history in 
general, your readers are already acquainted. Though it 
survived the winter well, the bees did not shew ony signs of 
activity, (i.e., the queen did not begin to lay) till about the 
1 5th of February, full a month later than some of my other 
stocks. I did not meddle with it, however, till the third of 
March, when I shifted the box to the ri<f1U of the position it 
had occupied during the winter, replacing it, at the same 
time, with an empty box, through which the bees had to pass 
to get out of doors. A narrow tunnel through the bottom 
board, communicated between the boxes at their corres- 
ponding comers, as remote from the entrance as possible. 
This change in itself produced a great evenness of tempera- 
ture in the hive, besides somewhat raising it, and the bees no 
longer felt as before, the draught which rushed in at the old 
entrance. But tlie tomperatiu-e was raised at once more 
considerably, and it <laily increased, when I further closed t/w 
tunnel, which I did every night, by passing a zinc slide over its 
mouth in the empty box. Thus, iio air from without could pos- 
sibly reach the bees 4 moreover, all inconvenience to them for 
want of air was obviated by opening a ventilator beneath their 
box, which commimicated with the warm room in which I sat, 
where a fire was doily kept till the middle of ISIay. Thus 
the bees frequently exchanged (as soon as they were all 
returned home) an external temperature, which, during the 
night, often fell considerably below freezing point, with a 
cold wind ft-om the east or north, for a perfectly still, warm 
air, at a temperature always 20*^, and often 30° higher tlion 
it was out-of-doors. The good effects of this treatment were 
soon apparent. For, though I never released the bees till 
the day was far advanced, yet they brought in immensely- 
increased stores of pollen, and the liivo was speedily filled 

* I am suppMing that the bees have, of course, a communication with 
the outer world by means of some tunnel-contrivance through the floor- 
board, which can be closed by means of a metal slide, or block. 

t A very curious instance m proof of this occurred to me this spring. 
In one of mj hives, which 1 treated in the manner proposed, and whose 
temperature was consequently raised to about 7QP (near the glass' window 
from which I made observations), the queen occupied almost every 
worked cell visible to me with an egg, on or about the 10th of April. I 
then had the curiosity to omit, for a couple of nights, my precautioa of 
excluding the external air. The nights being very cold, the comb pre> 
viously covered with bees was left deserted, and the temperature fell 
twenty, or more, degrees, but not below 5U*'. The consequence was that 
»ot one of these eggs ttecame a ttee : after a few days, though the bees 
returned to the deserted comb, the e^ga disappeared, and, what was very 
remarkable, no more eggs were laid in these cells for a period of full a 
fortnight. I made a similar observation, in I8&0, in anotner hive. From 
these and other experiments which I made, I am disposed to look upon 
the eggs of bees as very tender, and the vital principle in them eaaily 
destroyed. We may, therefore, form some idea of the immense waste of 
energ^y on the queen's part, and the loss to the hive where, as with us, 
the vicissitudes of weather and vrind, which are often so sudden and 
severe, are not properly guarded against. 

X Here I cannot but observe that the bottom boards Y, with their 

V ^ 

sysSism <d tunnels and slide* * (which any intelligent worionan will 

easily eonstruct), as explained at pages 113, 133, and 127 of "The English 
Beekeeper," of which I hope Mr. Pavne will make trial in his green- 
house, are better calculated than anythmg I know of to answer the pur- 
pose of promoting early breeding in an amateur's apiary. 



i with brood. Drones appeared on the %th of April ; eomb weu 
Jirst worked^ and honey deposited in a glass on the lUh ; the 
population, at the same time, donbMng, and more than 
doubling, itself every month. The average temperature of 
the stocK which, at the beginning of March was 00°, rose, 
at its close, to O?**, by the middle of April was at 76**, and 
at the beginning of ungenial May (when the mean average 
of my other stocks was about 60^, and often fell as low as 
f^3°,) stood at 74°, rising on and after th« 8th (when a 
milder air prevailed) to 85° as the average mean. Owing 
to the miserable weather of the previous fortnight, very 
little was done in the hive ; but on the 8th of May, many 
large drones appeared, and active work was resumed, so 
that on the lllb, the bees took in force to two good-sized 
glasses at once, and a few days later, commenced woric in 
a side-bos. 

Hitherto, everything had succeeded beyond my sanguine 
expectation ; never had I seen so promising a stock, and 
that in a most backward spring, when most other stocks in 
the neighbourhood were comparatively weak. At this time, 
however, my fears destroyed my prospects. Perceiving on 
the 21 St of May that, during a short absence from home, 
the bees had laid the foundations of several royal cells, 
and seemed preparing to swarm, notwithstanding their 
abundance of room, and fearing that I should lose them if 
they went off, which (as the temperature now constantly 
remained above 90°) they threatened to do ever>' day, I 
resolved to make an artificial swarm without delay, though 
I should sacrifice, in so doing, my hope of any great bpoil. 
This was accordingly done,* and with great ease and suc- 
cess, without killing a bee, the old queen and the new swarm 
taking the place of the old stock, which, when most of the 
bees had escaped from it, Avas removed to a vacant place in 
a lower shelf of the same window. To test tlie artificial 
system, I suffered every ftiU- grown bee to join the new 
swarmj so that the old stock was literally depopulated^ save 
and except that a few young bees remained, who had never 
yet sallied into the open air. On examination, every comb 
in this stock was as full as possible of brood, for the most 
part sealed, in fact, there were very few cells with young 
larvae in them. As I have already given an accoimt of both 
swarm and stock, I need only say here that the latter gave 
me three -and-a-half pounds of surplus honey in a glass, 
besides working comb in a side-box, and the swaim gave 
me six pounds in a glass, besides, also, working in a side- 
oox; moreover, I took nearly four pounds of honey from 
the box itself in October, and all this in spite of the nume- 
rous disadvantages of weather and season, which have dis- 
appointed many bee-keepers, besides myself, this year. Had 
the season been more favourable, I doubt not I should, 
even after dividing the population of my vigorous stock, 
have obtained an unusually large store of honey ; as it is, in 
spite of all, I think I have not come very badly off. 

A Country Curate. 



COMPARING NOTES. 

Ah comparing notes seems to be the order of the day 
just now, perhaps a few remarks upon one or two plants 
would not be devoid of interest to some of your readers ; 
and as I have lately visited Shrubland Hall, the seat of Sir 
W. Middleton, Bart, I have had the opportunity of oh- 

* For the benefit of an^ amateur desiring to follow my practice in this 
instance, I add the following extract from my note-book : — ^The glasses 
at the top of the stook-hiTe (in one of which I had perceived the queen 
in the act of layine drone c^gs) were first of all removed on separate 
panes of glass* That in which the aueen was, was next placed over one 
of the top holes on the side box, ana the pane removed. The artificial 
swarm (tor there were many bees in the new box) was thus made in a 
very few minutes. All that remained was now to close the communica- 
tion between the boxes, and, after wuting half an hour, to remove the 
ventilator below the old stoick ; an immediate and continuous rush of 
bees then took place, which lasted for two or three hours, until the box 
was empty. The escaped bees at once flew through the open window in 
my room, and rqmned their companions in the new box. As soon as I 
perceived the queen to have left the glass, I removed it, replacing it, after 
a short time, with a larger glass, in which the bees worked simulta- 
neously with those in the new stock itself. I have only to say that I 
shifted the swarm to the right, again replacing it, as I had done the other, 
with an empty box, in which, towards tne close of June, the bees worked 
four or five combs, and stored several pounds of honey, which, however, 
I did not take from them. Let me add now that I by no means advise 
that all the bees be permitted to escape, as I did in the instanee here 
recorded ; such a practice would, in general, be fatal, as I have myself 
experienced ; at least SOOO beet should remain ^Bonner says 9000. 
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serving their growth and culture there, as compared with 
my own. 

The plant that took my especial attention at the time Mr. 
Beaton was showing me over the groimds, was a long row 
of the Donhle-yellow French Marigold, and although I did 
not mention it at the time, I was particularly pleased ^ith 
it ; I never saw a yellow flower that produced such a gor- 
geoas effect as this most beautiful plant ; and any persons 
like myself, amateurs in the art of gardening, who have not 
seen it grown from spring-struck cuttings, would do well to 
obtain it at once ; but as I have not seen it in a bed, I fear 
it would require support, as its stems appear rather too 
slender to bear erect such immense heads of bloom ; 
certainly as a border plant it is invaluable. The best 
bed I saw in the garden, was the one of Old scarlet varie- 
gated Geranium, and T'erbena venosa; which Mr. Beaton 
has so graphically described, as being like shot-silk, and I 
quite concur in his opinion, that no good garden should be 
without these two plants. To those who have not seen the 
Verbena venosa in a bed by itself, I would say, the effect 
is sm*prising when viewed from a distance, but it is not 
nearly so good in the early part of the season, as in Sep- 
tember. 

The two colours which I have the most difficulty in repre- 
senting, are blue and white, (if the latter may be admitted 
as a colour) and my standard plsuit for a white bed, is a white 
Petunia. I have lately got a new one of this class, an un- 
named variety, with w^hich I was much pleased. The Varie- 
gated Alyssum is tVie next best, and it is much improved by 
planting an edging of Lobelia erinus grandiflora round the 
bed. The Campanula Carpatica alba, is beautiful while it 
lasts ; but during the present month it does not produce a 
sufficient number of flowers. Of the Matricaria, I had a 
splendid bed from June to the middle of August ; after that, 
it went ofl* blossom, and I was compelled to cut them down ; 
— now I see some white heads appearing among the flowers 
that I planted to fill up, — it seems about as durable as the 
double Fever Few, It is, however, a great acquisition to a 
border, and is easily propagated in spring. 

I find from an article by Mr. Fish, that the Fever Few 
succeeds pretty well with him ; and I doubt not that this 
Matricaria would do the same, and I flatter myself, if once 
grown, it will (to use his own expression) cudgel the Fever 
Few out of the garden. I have never seen tlie Senecio alba 
or Groundsel, mentioned in the pages of The Cottage 
Gardener, among the white flowering bedders ; although I 
can make nothing of it here in Cambridgeshire, any more 
than the purple one, as it always dies away by the end 
of August; yet, those who succeed with the one, would 
doubtless do so with this white variety. 

Among the blue-flowering plants, I do not know a really 
good one for beds ; the Lobelias, x)articularly ramosa, and 
Jnagallises, do not expand their flowers except when the sun 
is bright upon them ; and as most persons visit their gar- 
dens after the burning heat of the day is over, they do not 
then show themselves to advantage. The Salvia patens is 
uncertain for a bed, and I find 1 am not alone in my mis- 
haps with it this year. S. Chamtsdrgoides is insignificant in 
a good arrangement. There is one plant that I confess I 
have been rather disappointed in, for there has been a good 
deal said about it — I mean the (Knothera prostrata. It is ' 
not half so good as macrocarpa, and is not showy enough to 
become fashionable, while we aflect a display of such j 
gaudy flowers. I dare say I shall be thought fastidious 
by some, but I scarcely think it will become an universal 
favourite. 

My Heliotropes, although not planted in a rich soil, have 
so completely overrun the Verbena, that in a large bed of ' 
them I can scarcely count ten flowers of the latter. I would 
suggest that the Heliotrope bo planted in pots, and plunged 
in the ground, and the Verbena be allowed to grow freely be- 
tween the pots. This would, no doubt, tend to check the 
growth of the one, and allow the other a greater share of 
room. If any one has tried this plan, I should be glad to 
hear the result. 

I had very nearly forgotten to mention the Kentish Hero, 
Calceolaria. It is, indeed, the liero of its class. I saw this ! 
also finely in bloom at Shrubland, and since my return home ' 
I have applied to several nurserymen for it, but they teU me 
their old plants are all stumped, to make young plants for 



sale next spring. I had hopes of getting up a stock of it 
myself, and it is rather a disappointment when one admires 
it so much. Bedding Qeraniums, too, are grown to perfec- 
tion there, though I will not particularise any, as Mr. B. is 
about to give a descriptive list of the whole of them ; bat 
mentioning these plants, brings me in mind of my success 
in rooting the variety, Rollison's Unique, lately. At the end 
of July, I inserted a dozen cuttings of it round a pot, and 
placed it under a north wall ; about a fortnight since I took 
them up, and put tlie pot of cuttings in a little heat, and 
now I find every one has struck root. This seems to be the 
only way of increasing them in the autumn. B. L. 



NOTES ON THE HIVES IN THE CRYSTAL 

TAI^VCE. 

As your apiarian readers may be glad to know what im- 
pressioir has been left on the mind of a practical bee-master, 
as such, by a risit to the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; seeing, 
moreover, that I have become well-known to them (perhaps 
too much so) as somewhat of an innovator on the ancient 
bee practices of our forefatliei-s, I will endeavour to put 
together a few notes, according to your suggestion. 

I would tii>it of all exi>ress the suiinise and admiration 
with which I regarded the working hives of tlie Messrs. 
Neighbom- and Milton. To see so much honey (even in 
glasses) collected and stored in such a locality! Who shall 
now say that bees may not be kept anywhere? I was 
informed, however, that on being first Jiived it seemed 
doubtful whether they would do anything at all ; be this as 
it may, there could not have been less than from 12 lb. to 
151b. of honey stored in each Idve, and perhaps even more. 
The vicinity of the Kensington Gardens, as well as of Hyde 
Park itself (if they contain sycamores, acacias, or limes in 
any quantity), ^vill account for part of the honey collected, 
but I fancy the bees must have gone a long way in search 
of the main portion of their stores, perhaps to Hampstead 
or Hounslow, or else honey-dews may have abounded at 
hand. 

As to the hives exhibited, I was, I confess, disappointed. 
There lacked, indeed, no supply of fancy hives, of various 
shapes, sorts, and sizes, and of diti'erent excellencies ; but 
of cheai), simple, improved hives for the use of cottagers, I 
saw not one which in my estimation surpasses Mr. Payne's 
for the poorer, and Mr. Gelding's Grecian hive for the more 
intelligent, class of cottagers. Of these verj' well made 
specmiens were exliibited. The keeping of bees in this 
countiy must ever be the poor man's perquisite and occupa 
tion, par excellence, however tlie rich may amuse themselves 
Tvith watching and studying tlie habits of these insects; 
on this accoimt, the fijret commendable advance in the 
science, will begin with the cottager, and for the cottager. 
In this respect the Exliibition has, I tliink, failed, — I mean 
as to the introduction to our notice of any valuable novelty 
in tliis particulai*. Of liives for the rich I chiefly admired 
the Lady's Observatory Hive, of the Messrs. Neighbour and 
Son, with the new addition to it of a false inside roof of 
wooden bars, supported on an upright post in the centre ; it 
answers in every respect as well as a common hive, and you 
have the advantage of being able, at a moment's notice, to 
inspect the works of the bees on every side ^rith the most 
perfect seciuity. lUs price, also ( t'2 :is), is comparatively 
moderate ; but, in truth, 1 wish tliese and other hives exhi- 
bited could be offered for sale at a considerably cheaper 
rate than they actually are. For increased facilities of 
watching the bees 1 should prefer this hive to be of an 
oblong shape, and I would so contrive it, by tlie help of 
guide-comb, that the bees should work diagonally;* by this 
means lai*ge portions of eveiy comb would come into view 
from the outside, and the queen's movements, as well as the 
interior processes of the hive generally, be more efl'ectuaUy 
seen. 

Mr. Taylor has introduced a considerable improvement in 
the shape and dimensions of his bar-hives ; every box is 
broader and shallower, so Uiat the whole structure is con- 
siderably less Babel-like than before. No wooden hives will 

* Also, I would manRge to secure the bar-roof inside without the hdp 
of the upright stick which at present supports it; this must have a 
tendency to interrupt the symmetry of the combs. 
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do better than those for the ftmatetir, if he have a well- 
protected and sheltered nook in which to put them, and 
under cover of a thatched roof or bee-house. 

Mr. Munn's bar and frame hive is worthy of notice (m 
addition to its beautiful adaptation to its peculiar end) for 
the ingenuitj'^ with which its inventor has sought to remedy 
the inconvenience arising to the close-observing amateiu' 
from the habit of stopping up and choking eveiy (even tlie 
smallest) aperture with propolis. Until, however, we can 
alter the instinct whicli urges the bee to stop up every crevice 
in its home, Mr. Mmm will find it necessaiy, from time to 
time, to modify and alter his hive. The truth is, it is im- 
possible so to construct a hive of several compartments, 
that ever}' compoi-tment shall easily separate from its fasten- 
ings, and be perfectly at command for inspection ; but the 
scientific bee-keeper will find Mr. Munn's hive a decided 
improvement on that of Huber. As an invaluable addition 
to the apiarian obsen-atory it is well worthy of notice. 

We have, also, a newly moditied, and elaborately con- 
structed Nutt hivCf by Mr. l*hillips, the himdi'ed-and-first 
attempt to remedy the evils of the Nutt principle. In- 
genious, unquestionably, as the hive is, it looks fai* too 
expensive a structure for the amateur of moderate income. 

I might mention a vaiiety of other hives in addition to 
those I have mentioned above, but, though I saw ingenuity 
in all, none save those I have mentioned struck me as 
introducing any really useful improvement. I ought to 
state that I regret much ha^^ng omitted to examine Mr. 
Kitchenei''s new ventilating apparatus^ but we oi'e promised 
a description of it in The Cottage Gaudener. — ^A Countby 
Curate. 



HOME WINE MAKING. 

I HAVE much pleasure in hearing that the manufacture of 
home made wines is exciting interest among the readers 
of The Cottage Gardener, and willjngly contribute 
another paper on the subject, and allude to some minor 
details for which I had not space in my former communica- 
tions. 

And first as to bottling. In all wines intended to be 
effervescent, the bottles should be of the kind known as 
** champagne bottles," as such are much stronger than the 
common wine bottle, and, consequently, less liable to burst. 
They may be procured second hand, in most towns, at a 
reasonable rate ; I purchased some last year at fifteen 
shillings the gross or twelve dozen, quarts, and at twelve 
shillings tlic gross, pints ; they should of course be made 
scrupulously clean before they are used. The corks should 
be the " best white," which will cost about six shillings the 
gross. It is false economy to use any but the best. The 
bottles should be filled to within two inches or so of the 
mouth, and the corks driven in tightly, so as to leave rather 
more than half-an-inch outside the bottle. This operation 
may be much facilitated by using a cork-presser, and 
dipping (not soaking) them in water as they are used. 
The next step after corking, is securing the corks with wire, 
or string, or both. The proper wire (the newly-introduced 
flexible wire is the best) is to be purchased by the pound at 
most ironmongers, ready cut into lengths. I fear that, 
without diagrams, I cannot describe intelligibly the proper 
way to fix the wire, which to be neat and efiicient must be 
applied in a peculiar manner; but if my readers will 
examine attentively the way in which the cork of a bottle of 
soda-water is secured, they will understand the matter 
better than by a page of description. I have usually found 
one wire to be sufficient security, but if it be prefen'ed that 
the cork should take the appearance of a champagne cork, 
a second wire or piece of string may be put on, crossing the 
first at right angles ; and if just previously to the wiring, 
the cork above the bottle be dipped, so as to soften it, into a 
little hot water, it will be found that the pressure of the wire 
will cause it to assiune the peculiar rounded top which is 
desired. If it be wished still further to give it the external 
appearance of foreign wine, some thin tinfoil may be cut 
into strips, and pasted round the cork and neck of the 
bottle ; but this covering, as far as my experience goes, is 
more^ ornamental than useful, and, of coarse, involves some 
additional trouble and expense. 

When the wine is all bottled, which it should be between 



November and March, it should be laid down in a cool 
cellar ; the bottles to remain on their side until April, when 
they may be placed upright, again to be laid down the 
beginning of winter, and placed upright again the following 
April. By attending to tliis direction, which is one given by 
Mr. Roberts in his book, that gentleman says that he has no 
doubt wines will retain their effenescence many years. I 
have myself no practical experience of the utility of chang- 
ing the position of the bottles, but I have no doubt that it 
will tend to prevent their bursting, which sometimes occurs 
in the hot weather, though I have never met with this 
casualty myself, beyond an occasional bottle or two, and I 
fancy it ixdll seldom occur if the wine has been properly 
attenuated, and is housed in a cellar of an uniform cool tem- 
perature. 

And now with regard to the addition, so commonly ordered 
in receipts for made wines, of brandy or other spirit. It has 
been considered that this addition tends to presene the 
wines, and causes them to be kept for a longer time witliout 
tmning sour ; but this idea is founded in eiTor, for we have 
the authority of Dr. Maccullock for saying that *• the 
addition of spirit will decompose wine," and that " the pro- 
cess, though it may be slow, is certain." If wines are 
improperly fermented, the admixture of sugar and brandy, 
may cover the flavor of the vinegar in their composition, but 
these additions will fail to render them wJiolesome; and I 
am certain that any one following carefully the directions I 
have laid down in my previous papers, feeling his way as it 
were with the aid of the saccharometer, will have no 
occasion to turn his wine into " grog " in order to render it 
palatable. 

Substances intended to impart colour (such as beet-root, 
or cochineal for a rosy tint, raspings of burnt ciiist, or 
burnt sugar for a darker brown sh^e), as well as those 
intended to give an aroma (as cowslips in cowslip wine, 
elder flowers in frontiniac), should be added after the 
height of the fermentation is over, as that process destroys 
or tdters both coloiur and aroma in a great degree ; the wine- 
maker should likewise bear in mind that in all boiled 
liquors, as in parsnip and such wines, it is more difficult to 
excite the necessary fermentation, and often an artificial 
ferment, such as yeast, must be added. In those wines, too, 
made in winter, or early spring, as raisin or orange wine, it 
is necessary to keep them near a fire while undergoing 
fermentation, or, at least, to be careful to conduct this 
process in a warm and equable temperature. — H. W. Livett, 
WellSj Somerset, 



NOTES ON BEK-KEEPING. 

Taking oi f Glasses and Smatj, Hives. — At page 278 of 
your last volume but one, I pointed out a metliod that I had 
accidentally discovered for taking off supei-s, in the hope that 
some of my brother bee-keei)ers woidd try it in the course 
of the season just passed away, and I shall be glad to know 
whetlier any of them have done so. As the communication 
appeared at that season of tlie year when our minds are 
directed to the more active, though, perhaps, not more 
pleasing, operations of the apiaiy, it may have escaped their 
recollection ; but as the progenitor of the bantling, it has, of 
coiu>4e, not escaped mine, and I now send you the residt of 
my own trials of it. I have tried it in four cases : in the 
first three it was entirely successful, and I carried away tlie 
plunder of a glass, a straw liive, and a wooden concern, with 
glosses, described at page 57 of the last volume, the next 
morning in triiunph ; in the foiulh I failed, yet my failure 
has confimied me in my favourable ^iew of the method, and 
that for reasons that will presently appear. Upon finding 
the bees still amongst the combs (it was a large glass, 
holding about 12 lbs., that I was operating upon), I resorted 
to the old method of carrying the glass into the shade, and 
commencing the tapping process, but all my efforts were to 
no piuT)ose ; not wishing to waste any further time about 
the matter, I stupified the bees with the Racodiura cellare, 
and quickly effected a clearance. Then I discovered that 
about 40 of tlie cells nearest to the stock hive were filled 
with the larvip of young bees, and that the queen herself, 
following the example of another illustrious personage in 
these realms, was on a visit to her northern subjects. 
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And here let me give a word of advice to such of my 
fellows as are less experienced than myself— fi^r<»r smoke 
a super for the purjwse of taking hoiiey, at all events while 
there are drones about. Tlie smoke (whether from the 
terror it ci*eates or not 1 cannot say) acts in such a 
manner upon the drones as to produce a most vile disfigm*e- 
ment of the combs. 

Artificial Swarms. — I take this opportunity of adding 
my thanks to the many that have been offered to our un- 
known friend, *' The Country Curate," for his amusing and 
instructive papei*8. 1 should be glad to have liis opinion as 
to my chance of success in attempting the following plan of 
artificial spring swanning, and I suggest it for the following 
reasons : — I noticed that upon the first iuti'oduction of smoke 
into the glass just mentioned, all the bees in it crowded to 
the top, pressing their heads against the sealed cells, or 
inserting them into the open ones, for the purpose, as one 
must naturally conclude, of staving oiT as long as possible 
its baneful eficcts. Fmlher, though many plans have been 
pointed out for the formation of artificial swarms, and though 
such plans have been adopted with success (see particularly 
the two communications at page 325 of the last volume), it 
must be admitted that the formation by driving is attended 
with considerable trouble, to say nothing of the danger of 
damaging the hea>'y brood combs by reversing the hives 
preparatory to the driving. (This objection would not, 
perhaps, apply where the old system of fixing sticks across 
the interior of the hive is adopted, but such a system is not 
to be thought of by us new lights.) Supposing then that it 
is the habit of bees to seek the upper parts of the hive, 
under the influence of smoke, why not place the hive which 
you wish to stock (fitted with a temporary floor-board, 
having a hole four inches square, in the centre) over the 
hole in the centre of the stock hive, and apply the fumigator 
to the entrance hole towards the evening ? would not the 
bees immediately ascend ? Should they directly afterwards 
become stupified it would be but of small consequence, they 
would fall upon the temporary floor- board ; stupefaction, 
however, does not take place immediately, and, by admitting 
the smoke slowly, there would be suflicient time to drive up 
the required quantity of bees. Perhaps a piece of perfo- 
rated zinc might, with good results, be placed upon the hole 
in the top of the upper hive ; the smell of the fresh air 
might induce the bees to mount more readily. Then, 
should the swarm be a small one, the suggestion of the 
Country Curate, to be found at page 38 of the English Bee- 
Keeper, ns to placing it in the position of the old hive, and 
the old hive on a new stand, might be carried out. His 
system, however, is now being explained by him in your 
pages. I have read his work, and think so highly of some 
of his suggestions that I shall certainly try them ; he is, in 
my idea, doing " the science " a service by diMilging them in 
the columns of our little world. But to return, — an easy 
method of artificial swarming is a great desideratum for 
those who, like me, are engaged through the day. To know 
that you are not dependent upon others for the proper 
watching of your hives at swarming time, is a great thing, 
and I feel much inclined to try the above next year. The 
time when has been pointed out already in various parts of 
your volumes. 

FuMTGATORS. — Tlioso wlio have a Brown's or an anybody 
else's fumigator, need never be at a loss ; it will only be 
necessary to have a flat mouth-piece made to fit on in the 
place of the bent moveable nozzle, that is usually a part of 
it. To those who have nothing of the sort, I would point 
out a ver>' useful contrivance, described in Miner's American 
Bee-Keepers' Manual, as follows : — " It consists of an 
ordinary bellows, with a tin tube about three inches long, 
and two inches in diameter, fitted over the air-hole. The 
cover to this tube is perforated with holes ; and the air-hole 
is covered with tin, also perforated in like manner." The 
mode of using it is sufficiently obvious ; Miner calls it the 
most simple and practical fumigator in use. This book of 
Miner's is, by the way, a very useful sort of book. The 
author is, like most other writers on bees, rather dogmatic 
in his opinions ; but we spectators do not care much for that ; 
we adopt the manners of our own favourites, and wandering 
from flower to flower, or rather book to book, take what we 
want from those which suit us beat. 

SupPLYiNQ Water to Bees. — Most likely many of your 



readers have been, like me, sadly boUicred about floats for 
their water-pans. Bits of wood floating about in-them, do 
not present an over neat appearance ; besides, unless con- 
tinually diied, they become water-logged, and sink. Miner 
recommends (and I see the Countiy Curate does the same) 
that the pan should be filled with small stones. He says — 
a tin baking-pan, about an inch or more deep, is suitable. 
As the water should be renewed every morning, I think it 
would be convenient to have the pan rather deeper along the 
centre, than elsewhere, and to have a thumb-screw fitted in 
at its deepest part, whereby to let the water off preparatory 
to refilling. 

Aspect, Screening Hives, and Winter Consumption 
OF Food. — Now so much is being said about the winter 
consumption and general i)rosperity of hives, in connection 
with aspect, I feel much inclined to make a few remarks on 
the subject. I am one of those who tried the burying system 
last winter, and I take tliis opportunity of stating that my 
buried hive has done very well throughout the season. I do 
not at all regret haNing tried the experiment; in fact, I am 
quite ready to tiy any otlier that may appear calculated to 
advance the science. Our clerical friend ha\'ing taken up 
the cudgels on our behalf, and given to our detractors what 
they desene, and to our experiments something of a heroic 
cast, tlie whole matter may as well be allowed to drop. The 
report of my attempt appeai'ed at page 40 of the last volume, 
and I there mentioned that the average monthly consump- 
tion of two unbmied hives, between the 20th of October, and 
the 20th of Jauuaiy, did not exceed ten oimces in one case, 
and twelve in the other, and this moderate consumption was 
attributed to the hives ha^^ng been protected through the 
winter from the direct influence of the sun. 

Now, if the matter in dispute is merely as to the advan- 
tage of a certain position, in consequence of such position 
being that in which a minimum consumption of honey takes 
place, and if the old-established position is found advan- 
tageous for any reasons at all, it would seem that if this 
mimmum consumption can be obtained by any means not in- 
volring a change from the old position, it would be advisable 
to adopt such means. It has, hitherto, been considered by 
the most intelligent writers on bees (Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Paj-ne amongst the number), that the morning sun^ at all 
events, is advantageous to bees. I have noticed that one of 
my hives, which is more shaded than the others, is always 
about half-an-hour after the others, before it gets well to 
work, a somewhat serious matter in this countiy of short 
seasons, where eveiy half hour is of importance. Again, 
where water is not abundant, the bees take advantage of the 
heavy dews which so abound witli us — at least, I fancy so, 
for when my bees have been prevented by high and drying 
winds from getting out early, they have invariably made a 
greater use than usual of the water-pans, towards the middle 
of the day. For these reasons T feel partial to the old 
soutliem or south-eastern aspects ; by the use of the jackets 
described at page 57 of the last volume, aided by a piece of 
inch stuff, about three inches square, jilaced on edge before 
the entrance hole, the inducement for the bees to leave the 
hive, viz. the simshine, is warded off", a moderate con- 
sumption of food takes place in winter, inteiTial heat, and 
consequently early breeding, is promoted, and the three-inch 
piece being removed, somewhat of the effect of shady walls 
and shnibberies is produced in summer. As between tlie 20th 
of Januarj', and the 20th of Februaiy, the two hives above re- 
ferred to, lost nothing in weighty and as such can only be 
accounted for by supposing that breeding had commenced, I 
cannot help thinking that such breeding was partly to be 
attributed to the quiet state of the hives through the winter. 
It is not internal heat, but actirity, that causes increased 
consumption. — R. 



THE DOMESTIC TIGEON. 

CARE TO BE TAKEN OF THE D0VEH0T7SE. 

Pigeons only attach themselves to their dovehonfie bo 
long as they find a wholesome and convenient shelter there, 
and an agreeable and safe lodging where they can rear their 
young. If these conveniences are not united, they soon 
become tired of it, and abandon it. These birds oatmot bear 
a bad smell ; when th^y are exposed to it for a long time, 
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which only happens vhen ihej are retained t>7 tlieir yonnjf 
in B dir^ dorerote, tliey droop, contracl diseasei;, and perish. 
It in, Uierefore, neranaary frequantly lo sweep Che floor, ao 
as to remove the dnng before it fetmotla, whicli will happen 
whenever it is collei^ted together in a heap. Thiii <ipera1ion 
ought to he repeated fngj month, or, at least, four tiine»i a 
year. In this last case «e abMLld choose those tinieit when 
the pigeons are least oeeiq^ed in brooding: the flrat time 
ve shnnld desn it in »piiBg; Ibe seaMd, aa soon as the 
first llighl is passed ; and l£e fbnrtll time, atr the beginninR 
ot winter, when tlie laying ia oro*. We,;«^u]d lie veiy 
careful to thoroaghly dean ill llie'<l>oieBaMd nests eveiy 
time, far when the dang is •Uanrad to nnmwHiJnir there, it 
ia vei7 iignrious to the yonng ; it -bMttfi tJiMBo.-and ]ir«duces 
vermin, eapeeially worms, whieh are MMMAiiaes so nomerous 
that they attack their feet, and eieo hdlj. Thp person 
employed to remove the duog must do it as Rcntly as pos- 
trible, because llie dnst arrsiog from it is excessively annoy- 
ing both to man as well as pigeons They mnst jso fie 
caroftil not to get any of it in their eyes, for, if old, it will 
occasion a long and pamfol inflainraation, hut if trenh it 
might cause loss of sight. (7) 

Every time we take any young pigeons we mnst not 
neglect to rake out the nests, to rub them witJi a hard brush, 
and even to wash them, if we can do so conveniently. By 
this means we shall destroy the lice, which are the greatest 
scourge to young pigeons. These insects stick to them by 
thonaands, suck them, make them thin, and prevent their 
growth, or. at least, greatly retard it. We should try to 
tame the pigeons, so as not to frighten thein so much when 
we enter thoir dweUing. Some are apt not to return to 
their eggs when they have been frightened from them. We 
have alreatly said that the tiest manner of familiarising 
them is to whistle eveij time we throw them any grain. On 
entering the doveliouse we should knock at the door before 
opening il, to give those that may chance to lie on the 
ground time to gain the upper pan of tlie building without 
too much hurry, which might occasion them to break their 
egfts. 

We most nerer allow any dilapidations 
without repairing; them immediately ; we m 
ticularly careful to keep it clean ; we must 
unusnal filth in the interior; occasionally, 
should lake advantage of the time when 
conntry to fumigate it, but this must he done with pnidence 
and moderation, liucauE'e it may become dangerous. Per. 
haps it would be l«ller lo content ourselves with bnming a 
lilde straw, and hanging up, at certun distances, small 
bundles of mint, sage, lavender, and other aromatic planti>, 
the smell ot which they are veiy fond of. 



We shall refer to an article eilractad ftum the New 'Dic- 
tionary of Natural History relative to the utility that 
agriculture may derive from pigeons' dung ; for, in certain 
countries, it is a very imiiortant production. " Pigeons' 
dung is one of the strongest nianuxes we possess ; in a very 
short time it fertilizes the damp and cold meadows ; it 
doubles the han'cst of leguminous plants, end especially the 
hemp, when we know how to we it properly ; it is also veiy 
good for trees, at the stem of. which we must put it after 
the rain has deprived it of its first heat, otherwise it would 
bum the roots as it does the weeds on which it is (brown. 
This manure being easily removed, is particularly valuable 
in the mountainous and barren countries, where the laud, 
being some way from the dwelling, is difficult of access by 
any vehicle," 

Pigeons' dung from the domestic dovchouse has the 
inconvenience of sowing witli it the vft.^h. barley, hemp, 
seed, buckwheat, and millet, which the bird-i have dropped 
in their neats; for although il kills weeds, thu good grain, 
protected by nature, resists it. 

Pigeons' dung is so HUed with salt and eilrantive matter, 
that unless it is exposed to the air for a certain time, espe- 
eially in rainy weather, by scattering it quickly, or without 
mixing it with vegetable mould, and a very considerable 
quantity of it, we shonld mn the risk of spoiling and destroy- 
ing the principles of germination. It may be thinly sown 
on heavy Und every time any seed ia sown, or even with 



In some places ihey mitigate its activity by mixing it with 
horse-dung or rotten cow-dung ; but this miilnro, which is, 
nevertheless, very good, ought to be made in any other 
place than the dovehonse. Some afrriculturists scatter 
pigeons' dung on a piece of wheat after the fi^fflt. but this 
method only succeeds when the spring is wet, and the land 
heavy ; for if it is a dry spring, end light lend, this menure 
does harm ; it would ^e better to spread it in tlie autumn 
before the last ploughing. The rain moderates the heat of 
it, which, no dotibt, suits the com, but especially the hemp- 
clone and meadows, where it destroys the mo«B, bulrush, 
and other destructive plants, whilst it canaea the good herb 
to grow abundantly. 

Some gardeners, following the .judicious oliservat'ons of 
M. Thouin, Professor of the Museum of Natural Histoiy, 
make use of pigeons' dung in the eoniposilion of earth for 
foreign plants reared in pols ; but care mu>t be taken not lo 
employ more than a sixteenth part of it, and when reduced 
to mould, fur if it is used when more fresh, and in larger 
proportions, it would only diy up the I'oubt of the {riants. 
If this dung, well decomposed and reduced lo mould, U 
mixed witli heath-mould, which i- now generally used for 
all hured-rooled plants, and even sfiU floer, it will rectify 
that poorness and diyness which causes a great number of 
valuable vegetables to droop. It is also employed to lake 
off the rawness of water from a well, and par^culnrly to 
neutralize the salt it sometimes oont^s, wid render it less 
liable to evaporation from the soil. For this purpose they 
throw the thirtieth iiart of a pound of Ihis manure at Ihe 
bottom of the casks which receive this water, and every time 
tliey are going to make use of it for watering Ihey stir up 
this mixture. This flnid thus chained with ]>igeons' dung is 
employed in the kitchen -gardens to water those fruit-trees 
which are young and unheallby; it frequently produces a 
very good efTect. 



1 the dovecote 
St also lie par- 
ever sailbr any 
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1. The swinging ladder (^j. 1 ) is extremely i 

for those dovehouses, in 
tlie shape of a round- 
tower. By this means, 
we can visit all the nests 
without trouble, and with- 
out any great motion 
likely to frighten the pl- 
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scribing Ihe moat simple 
andea^y, Wemuatacarch 
for the precise mUdle of 
the flooring of the dove- 
house: and when we have 
foundit.weshoiildtakoup 
a sqoare, and replace it 
with a large solid stone. 
in the middle of wbieh a 
hole has been made large 
enough to receive a pivot, 
aa we shall exfdidn pre- 
sently. The hardest slone 
ought te he preferred, be- 
cause it will not be so 
soon worn ont by fric- 
tion. The frco - atone, 
however, is not good, because it is so easily worn away by 
the iron ; bat the jasper and flint aro excellent. Py means 
of a lieam across tho npper part of the dovehouse. we shall 
place vertically on the alone a strong piece of wood, fiir- 
nished at each extremity with an iron pivot, of one inch 
diameter. The lower pivot will be placed in the hole of the 
slone, but in such a manner aa to tnm freely : and the 
upper pivot will bo fixed in an iron plate, in which it can 
also turn wilh tlie least 'possible friction. We imagine that 
this piece of wood, which we shall call tho axlctree. ought 
to bo placed perfectly upright. On the upper part of the 
ailetree, and the lower part, that is to say, at a foot from 
the floor, we shall fix, at a right angle, two pieces of wood 
parallel and solid, snmiorted by two other pieces exactly 
like a double erulcb. The two enda of the pieces ot hori- 
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iJ tlie largest s< 



intal vood ougbt to be placed on a leTel, one over the 
lier. We sliould Ox a travers four inches wide, and three 
thick, nn the two horizontal pieces in auch a manner, that 
'8 shall liave a sgnare frame turnine on one of it» sides 
(the Bxletree), nhdst tlie other in turning vill make the 
round n! the dovehonse, never being more titan six or eight 
invhes fiom the nasts, if the dovehoiiae is esaelly round, 
vliich sliiiuld be tlie case. The tvavers or oppcsito side of 
the nxleti-ec mnst be iiicrced vith round holes 10 incliea 
nimrt, in nhich »<.' idiouid |iUv(! ludder-steps, e;:teuilit]g eiiihi 
inches uu cuvh side, eiid thus fonniiij; a ladder, iiy means of 
vhiHi wo niaj* easily visit all the netits without trouble, if. 
whilst one is on ii, another person luma it so us in jrescnt 
it in front of the aest we desire to reach. 
■i. Kest Holders (^^ 2) are nests wiiich aro only made 
a use of in the aviary. They aro 

round, in llie foim of a plate, but 
never more than an inch, or an 
J inch and half deep. Thej must 
be cE different dimensions, in 
order to suit tbe she of different 
pigeons. The smallest 
ought to be five inches wide 
ieien. We shall clioose tliem flat 
d smootli on tho'oulaide, so as to be able to place them 
level. We must nln-aya havedouble the number of tliem to 
rs of pigeons, because every couple should have two 
at their disposS. In those countries wliere the clay lias not 
sufficient solidity to make a nest as that of l'ari:<, they may 
made of bidied-earth, without varnish, for when they are 
varnished they do not nhsorb the damp IVom the dung of 
the young pigeon ; it would engender a multitude of inseets, 
and even worms, capable of attacking the young ones. 
Besides, they would autfer materially from always being wet, 
and the least cold would cause them death. These earthen 
Is would be preferable to those of plaster, if tliey were 
twice as dear, because they can be brushed out, and 
washed without iiyuring them ; but, however, the amateur 
who would determine to go to this expense, would be well 
recompensed by their durability. 
3. The Wateu Holdeb {fig 3) is of baked earth, var- 
nished insidejlarger or smaller, 
according to tlie quantity of 
pigeons we liave to supply with 
water. This holder is composed 
of two pieces ; tlie watering- 
place, n, and the bottle, b. The 
drinking-plnce onglit to be al- 
most tlie form of an earthen 
; vase, that U to say, that the 

middle part should be larger 
than the lop and bottom. At 
tVirce inclies from Ilie bottom, 
whatever its siKO may be, tiie 
middle should be pierced with 
opposite holes Uke windows, 
1 through which a pigeon can 

easily pass its head, so as to 
reach tlie water. These holes 
may be three inclies in diameter, 
and more, if it does not injure 
the solidity of llie piece. The edges of this drinking. place 
should be a little widened, so as to be able to support tlie 
bottle maintaining its own level. Tho bottle is nothing 
Lhan a stone pitcher without handles, and huring a 
a large middle. Its neck should be long, like a bottle ; tlio 
I length of the neck, and tlie size of the middle, must be 
I calculated in such a manner, that when reversed on the 
I watering-place, the orifice through which tlie water that it 
I has been filled with will issue, when at two inches from the 
bottom of tlie drinking-place, when the middle will support 
I it on its sides, and thus firmly Rx it. By this moans the 
bottom of the water-holder will always be freed from flith ; 
I and as long as there is any water in Ihe WtUe it will main- 
! tun ilnelf at two inches height from the bottom of the 
! drinktng-place. We must always be particularly careful to 
I keep the water-holder very clean, and to renew tlie water as 
otlcD as possible. In tbe winter, especially, we must watch 
tliat it does not A^eozo. It is advisable to have serml 
water-holders in a lai^e p^eoa-booae. 



1. The TnouoH (Jig. i), which we ahall not dMOtibe, be- 
cause eveijbody knows 
what it is, should be of 
a size ealculaled by the 
number of birds we i 
have to feed. The [ 
manger should be siir- , 
rounded with a small -. 
shelf, pierced with se- ' 
veral round holes, 
about two or three 
inches apart, large ' 
enough tor a pigeon 
to put its head tbroogh , 
easily ; it is useful lo : 
preserve the grain | 
from tho filtli which might fall into it. It is covered again ■ 
with a ptank, extending above three nails on each side, to i 
prei'eiit the dirt from wiling into the grain. ! 

5. TuE Net (/y. .1) is a kind of wire net, about eighteen ! 
inches wide, furnished with a de^ wire I 
pocket, and hafted on a stick of flve or I 
six fceL This is used to take the ' 
pigeons, and particularly the old ones, , 
with facility, that we nish to draw froi 
the dovehouse ; by this means we do 
not pursue Uiem too much, or frigh 
the others. 




C. The ScR*riNQ K.sivr.s (figt. and 7) are small, 
triangular blades of iron, very much in the shape of a 
mason's trowel, but hafted by a hole or socket placed in the 
middle of tho blade. Tliey are perfectly triangular: they 
serve to scrape and clean tho nests, and especially the flat 
surfaces. Tliey ore also made with one side of tbe triangle 
round, instead of straight ; these are very convenient ' 
the nest- holders. 

7. The brushes which are used lo wash and brush the 
boxes in an aviary, in order to destroy the mites and bug 
should have a handle of five or six inches ; the hardest ai 
tlie best. Lastly, there ought to be a good quanti^ of 
birch brooms, veiy bard, which should frequently be made 
use of; for tlie prosperity of a pi(;eon. house depends as 
much on its cleanliness as all tlie other causes united. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF riGEONS. 

CuwT.ED I'lOKOK I Colamia cucuUala). — It would be diffi- 
cult to eonjeetui'e tlie reason tliat has determined iJl OTni- 
thologists to place these hinls in the race of the miaclHrei, 
whilst there are few pigeons that transmit to tlieir posterity 
forms so pitre, and charactennlics so prominent and invati- 
able. They all have llie head, tail, and flight, white; t 
pearled eye, and small ribbon round tlie eyes ; on the back 
liart of the head they have a raised ruff of feathere, hanging 
down lo the neck, and extending on to the breast, like thB 
cowl of a monk : tliis curied gorget is veiy coroiooQly dyed 
vrith changeablo colours, producing an e^tremely agreeaU* 
effect. Their figure is small and elegant; their beak Toy 
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short. The femilM are never streaked. Tliey produce 
well; wander but s Hhort dislanee from the bnildings, in 
ranseqnence of the ruff rendering ihuir flight fatiguing ; and 
Uioy caailj- lieeomo tame. 
Jacobin I'iubo-j {ColHmba citmllala Jacobiiia), — Thii 



pretty pigeon partakes of different coloiir<t, of which we Iiave 
several sub-rarietiea, 

HblmetBD Cowi.en rioroN {Colataba cHcnUala galeritn). 
—It is black, with Uie head, flight, and tiul white. It is of 
( larger size than tlie common Cowled, approaching that of 
Uie Pouter. Like these la^<t, it has the haliit of swelling its 
tliroat a little, consetjiiently, it lias lieen supposed to be the 
produce of one of the Pouters and the Cowled, It has a 
short beak, small wing, an etetfanc form, and the ruff of 
feathers graceftdly raise<l, hut it is not veij- productive. 

ClPED CowT.En PiciEON {Coliiniba ciiculltilabardiKUCiilliita), 
— This differs ftom those that precede it in iU eowl, which 
merely forms a simple shell, and does not extend below the 
head. It is a mongrel, proceeding from the " Capvchiti " 
and a mizlnre of small size. Although it produces well, it 
is nyected by tlie amateurs. 

This pigeon afford us an opportunity of mailing an ob- 
servation equally applicable to all individuals of a pure 
race. As we have said before, if we cross one of the pure 
pigeons with another variety, even with that which may have 
grealeet analogy to it, their posterity will have lost for 
r the distincdve characteristjcs of the race : the young 
a of the " Glou-Glou " "ill be mute, and tho&o of the 
" Coickd" will no longer have the cowl. Let us wait as 
many generations »a wa will, these characters never re- 
appear, either accidentally or from any art or trouble that 
may have been resorted to. This would seem to prove that 
art has no power over this diveraity of forms or qualities, 
and that it belong;! excluxively to Nature, and from 
I this one might reasonably draw the conclusion that these 
birds are true specie<i. It is, most commonly, the male 
' which stamps his posterity with the predominant charac- 
■ teristics which constitute the race ; thus one might suppose 
! that when lost by adulteration, they might be recovered by 
I recouphng with the male parent's stock : we should deceive 
ourselves, if we expected any posilii'e result from this, for a 
', long succession of generation is necessaiy. Again, if we 
\ couple an improved female of a mixed breed with a male of 
a pure race, and when tlte individuals appear to have 
[ returned to their primitive character, Ihey will always 
I produce many young ones bearing the marks of ancient 
' adulteration, by a remarkable, or perhaps even total, altera- 
j lion in the characters of the race. The Capachini might 
perhaps appear again with their cowl, but we should never 
! be stire that they would transmit it to all their posterity. 
: As to the Qlou-gloia, although hating recovered their crown, 
and the long feathers vliich cover their feet, they will 
I always be mute, and, consequently, of no value. If it hap- 

ipena, for example, that one of these pigeons brought back 
to its primitive form by perseverance, was crossed attain 
wi^ a stlHoger race, the diaracter wonld be for ever lost. 
The TOimg idgeona springing bom this degenerate race, 



although having a father or mother of the pnrest race, 
instead of recovering the primitive charactenslics, would 
return for ever to the class of Mizturtt, which never trans- 

lo tbeir posterity their forms or plumage. 



HELUETEn PiGEOKS {Colnmba galeala), — The feathers o; 
tlie back part of the head are turned the contraiy way, 
forming a sort of shell or helmet, fi^om whence their French 
and Latin name. The figure is small, and body lengthy, of 
a very easy, elegant, and graceful shape. These birds rather 
resemble tlie " Nonnains " in their form and sine, but ma; 
easily be distinguished from them, having no cowl. 

Di.*TCIl-nEi:MF,TED PiOEON (Colmnba galeata hatava).- 
The eye pearled ; a slight filament round ilie eyes ; the heai 



and end of the Isrj^er quill -fcaibeis of the wings and tail of 
thesamecolour, blue, yellow, or hiack, whilst the rest of the 
bwly is always while ; the feet naked ; about the siKC of the 
" Paon '* pigeon. 

This variety has fuminhed four sub-varieties, always 
having the large quill- feathers of the wings the same colour 
as the head; tlieir figure is equally elegant with the pre 
ceiling, and their plumage is always veiy clean and sleek. 

A. Head and tail blue. 

B. Head and lul Mack, 
c. Head and tail re<l. 

D. Head and toil yellon'. 

Buffon says that the nub-variety, b., " so strongly re- 
sembles the Sea-swallow, that some have given it this name 
with mtich more analogy, for this pigeon has not a round 
body like most of the others, bat long, and vei; easy." 
Might he not have confounded this bird with om- Swallow 
Pigeon! My principle reason for thinking so is, that bis 
description of it agrees much better with that than this, 
whose helmet, nevertheless, deprives it of all resemblance 
to the aea-9wallow. 

Sl*HUKO-HEI*iETEI» PiOEON (Coluoiba galtata iturnaa). — 
It is black, rather more of a jet than the Dutch. Two bara 
of a greyish white on each »ing, a bib of the same colour, 
in the shape a! a gorget, yellow eya, and fealhery legs. It 
is very productive. 

RussiAji- HELUETEn PiOEOK (Columba galtaia Biiaia).— 
Striped black, red, or blue, on the wings and tip of the tail, ' 
or chamois, or yellow, always having the upper part of the 
head pure white, including the upper mandible of tlie beak, 
the spot continuing the line from the middle of the eye to 
the shell. The eye is black, and has no filament ; the feet 
are slightly shod. This pigeon is very productive. 

SuiBiAN-HEiJiETED PiOEOS (CoIumba galtala Suevia), — 
This bird, originally from Suabia, almost always changes 
colour at the first moulting. It is small, and has a black 
eye ; the neck is commonly spotted with white, and the feet 
are naked. There are seme to be foimd which have the 
head, tail, and flight white ; othera ore black, the cloak 
speckled in an admirable manner; there. are even some ex- 
istiiig of arose colour ; forthennore) whatever the colour mq' | 
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be, uniform or varied, speckled or striped, it is always charm- It was never a free grower as a potted plant, but when 

ing, and highly esteemed by amateurs. Its altitude iqppears turned out, not kno^^n at that period, did so welL It wag 

to connect it with the "toumant" pigeon, from which it pro- called Moore's Viciory ; a variety certainly superior to Bou§e I 

hably descends. Among tlie varieties that thift pigeon has fur- et Noir^ or any of Uiat class. I should think it may still be 

nished, those individuds are generally preferred, the upper found somewhere. I remember seeing it some five or six 

part of whose head is of a pure white, and all the rest of the years ago, in the hands of an enthusiastic admirer of old 

body resembling a silver plieasant ; tlie black are also much plants ; but, I believe, through some accidental means, he 

esteemed: the kind of enamel which covers ih em forms white lost it again. Although, as a show flower, it cannot be 

pearls round the neck, the bottom of which is a dull black, expected to take its place with our Omi^UufraUoni, Sunrises^ 

with a gorg«t, or breastplate, of a white enamel on the Sunsets^ <fec., yet, if restored, I durst venture to say, it will 

breast, and two white streaks forming, on tJieir closed wings, surpass them as a flower-garden ornament. lUiink some 

the cross of St. Andrew. Others have the back, wings, head, of the elder brethren of our craft will veoiember it as being 

and breast, black frosted with white, or, as if adorned with contemporary with Vaveyana, MacrittKkmm, Cammander-in- 

an enamelled lace work, with some white spots on the large Chief, and some others, which the a^ and dowBS of twenty 

black feathei-s of the wings. There are, also, some wliich, years or more, have effaced fiisn my memoiy ; but, like 

instead of a pure and unpolislied black, are marked with many others, I should hail with pte awu^ the appearance of 

white spots on a foundation more or less dark. A fifth my old favourite, if restored to «» place it derarves ; and 

variety is broim, and very much resembles the Swiss " bai I am much deceived if it does not become a credit, rather 

dore " pifeoB, but it is adorned with several rows of white than a disgrace, to its younger brethren. If, therefore, any 

poarles, fmm which it deserves the name of tbe ring- of your readers remember this old variety, and have seen 

dove. M. VieiUot, from whom we shall borrow these it in cultivation lately, I should feel thankftil for their com- 

dctails, tlunks that one ought to make a race of the municating, tlirough your joomal, Biieb particulars regarding 

" Coquelle Souabe " pigeon, of wliich these would be it as they are in possession of; or, jperhaps, some of your 

the principal varieties. We are exactly of the same departmental writers may yet have it, if so, by replying to 

opinion as this learned ornithologist, and if we have not my inquiries in some forthcoming calendar, tliey will confer 



executed his judicious views, it is only because we a favour on an old subseriber. — S. N. V. 

would not increase oiu: nomenclature by new names, which ^ 

we should be obliged to give to these very interesting varie- 

ties ; names which would, probably, atM&Q confusion, or, at TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

least, a wrong use of them by those amaibeurs who might * * w^ ^ «. *u * -n „ * *i. j _* ^ . 

see them descrilied for Ike ilnt time. Att tliese binls V We request that no one mil wntc to the departo^trf^ 

produce freely ; b«t they m werj wild, and precipitately ^"" ^**".^?' «^"«"»- \ ^^ *«^ «i«i»tillabte tm«ble .nd 

quit their nest when one enters the dovecote ; it is also "P*""' ^ co«n«onicttion. .hoold be addressed " To the EdHm- ^ 

necessary to place tlieir nest in the darkest comer of their ^** CoUage Gardener, a. Amen Comer, Paternoster Row. London. 

habitation. They likewise require great cleanliness. Plawt-Houses m Connection with Public Wobks {W. B.).— 

Bearded-helmetkd Pigeon {Columha galeata barhala).— X<~Jif'® '"•^* • f^P ^ **>* "»**' direction. We have no doubt Imt 

rrii • • V * ^1 r Ai T\ i. u 1 11 •. that the wasted heat from such works Will one day be made available for 

This IS about the size of the Dutch, and resembles it, save gardening purposes. The reason why, in your present contrivance, yon 

in these differences, — all white with the exception of the nave had more leaves, at times, than fruit, is probably owing to your 

head and tail, which are red ; this last colour extending ^'ying «> many plants. The heat and close atmosphere that would snit 

under the beak, and tenninatiug almost ia a point on the ;^r'c:r4'S:S»^S.r'wllh SrS'^nSSi'gh^fSfS;. '.? 
throat. This pigeon is very producUve. four hours in the middle of the day, there wiU not be the same advan- 
Death's HEAD IIELMETED TiGEON {Columha yaleata fune- tages for growing plants, as having a structure with glass all round in 
Iris).— It very nearly resembles the preceding as to forms ; ^*** ^*"./!f y***^ Aower-plot ; but the advantap of having it in con- 
•^ V 1 , 1 1 4» i 1 *i 1 1 u J -J .1 nection with your house— a very great one, ao f ar as pleasure u con- 
it has a cock's eye, naked teet, and the whole body perfecUy cemed-and the fact that plants wiO thrive in such a position, with a litUe 
white, except tlie head, which is black. It produces very extra care, connected with the circumstance that there will be no com* 
^g]}^ parison in expense either in the first or future cost, would lead tu to 

f 7V» h4> /*/tn /;»«!«// \ adopt your suggestion, even if we shonld some day have a little pit or 

\^j.u ue conumiea.) house made for the purpose of keeping this one always supplied with 

bloomers. We will keep the matter in mind ; in the meantime, to meet 

your case, we will sav, first, that there will be no danger to heatth, pro- 
vided you can give plenty of air in summer, and sufficient in winter, to 

HERACLEUM GIGANTEUM CULTUllK. prevent the sitting-room being influenced by damp ; and, secondly, that 

,„ , , . , . . , X . 1 • .. .1 .t , yo«* n>»"' ^^ •*"* '1»*' *^ continuous heat passing at one end, with other 

The seeds, winch requu-e to lay torpid in the soil through contrivances, will give you enough to keep firom too low a temperature in 

the winter, should be sown at once, shallow, on rich ground ; winter. In summer, it will be advisable to be able to give abundance of 

they will germinate early in the spring ; and about April or "' *' **»f ' *^i ^u\^ '* ^^K^""^ ^ **"* \ °"°'***' ®^ ^•*^ ^"®* "^"^ 

»# v5^.i •', . i\^ 'ui-i water set on the heating medium, or near it. 

May, when the young plants are about two inches high, ^ -, ,rr ./x JL- v j v^^ u j -j j v ... 

♦i,«« ..u««n u.. ♦lb«««t. „.:*i,. ♦»»■.;» «^^*« ,.«♦: j *^ Calla iETHiopiCA C/AMf).--This had better be divided, or rather the 

they should be taken up with their roots entire, and trans- ,„^i .^ekers taken off and grown by themselves, and the stronger ones 

planted to their final destination, which may be in any will probably reward vou with blooms next spring and summer, if yon 

situation where the soil has been previously well-manured keep it rather dry all the winter { but you have allowed it to stand in 

and deeply trenched, the top spit beuig passed through a ""^^ '~ ***"«• ^' '" ~*'' *****'* Richardia ^ihiopica. 

coarse sieVe. When the plant has commenced growmg ^.^^■***?^^?• ^^^•^''"^"7^^ JSi^^^*T i%** ^T*"* ^/ 7??i? 

, 1 V • 1 I • ^ ,*^^" 6"-'""*b disordered state, and we can form no idea of what you have got. If the 

vigorously, weak li(imd-manure may be given it with great suckers are very numerous remove the weakest; if not very numerous 

advantage about once a week, tliroughout the remainder of allow them to remain, and you will thus have a succession of bloom. 

its growth. The finest plant grown by m\-self this vear, ^•^Ji »f rais«Ml early in a hotbed. wUl bloom the same summer in a 

«•««««« «!««« ♦« « •..v«.i . ;« «i;;«i, „:*,/«*• •%# t j greenhouse. All that we know require, at the least, from 46** to 50° in 

was one close to a pond ; in which situation Mrs. Loudon Ji„ter ; and a medium temperature, at the least, of from 650 to 70" in 

says they grow to an enormous Jieight and size ; mine was summer, to bloom well. The Ottemsep Lily, to succeed a second time, 

not highly-manured, nor well attended to, but with this n»«wt have every encouragement given to its leaves after flowering, giving 

inferior cultivation, it attained a height of between twelve ThT•«?I/**n5.l!lh^v*^.r^lL^;5^^^^^ 

, -»•_. i»^j /. i»^ ,^.1, This will, probatily, ere long, receive further attention. MushroomM.— 

and thirteen feet, and a circumference of stem at the bottom You may know pood ones by the fine pink flesh-coloured appearance of 

joint of twelve-and-a-half inches, and some of the leaves the gills when half-grown ; by the pleasant smell, and the somewhat 

measured within an uich or two of five feet in their widest ««™ «•* ^>>fn ^i^W,.*" t^« hand. The nearest in appearance to thetme 

^> f. -(xr p ri mushroom has a slimy feel, and by no means a pleasant smell. There 

^S; . • * . , .1 1 . « 1.* "* ®^*' ^**^' *»*»* ^* h*^« «*o' proved them, and these are quite 

[This 13 from the gentleman who has kindly supplied sufficient for every one who has seen a true mushroom. When gathered 

gratuitously the seed of the Heracleum. — Ed. C. G.] fro™ **>« fields, they should be obtained from open pUiees. When 

spurious mushrooms appear on cultivated beds, we have always found 

toat they appeared some time before the true ones, and were all swq>t away 

before they came, so that danger here is next to impossible. Vmt 

BEDDING GEBAHIUMS. Preserving.— The vine planted out in spring, if wood-ripened, wiU 

.... .1. M. t. ■ ^^^ L t % "*^ ^^ protection 1 to make sure, put a little Utter over the roots, and 

As this class of plants seems to have attracted much place the lower part of the vine loosely in a piece of mat, or tie a Urn 

attention of late, may I ask the writers to your paper if they •traws along it until spring. Miniature Plants.— Bovr made to grow 

wmember an old sort Jtavmg leave, almost as n.uch to- iSS^h'TteLn'ilf^r^JfJlrHl'^^ 

dented as Fatr HeUn^ but a flower of a deep red or cnmson. Maay littltrac^tiiUMgr«WB obtain a ■«adeii^«fn«istaM from the 
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fttmoaphere. They are very interesting u pwlour-window ornament* in 
ft groap, where there ii no conrenience of haTing pUmts that are worth 
looking at, or where a great rariety, however itunted, ii more pleating 
tiian quality. 

FucHBiAB— Salvia. Folqbn8, &c. (Faju^r).--Tbej will do perfectly 
well under the stage of your greenhouse, only you must keep them rather 
dry, or they would commence growth, which you do not want before the 
spring. To assist in this, and save the drip from the geranium-pots, you 
may turn the pou on tJleir sides, on the grouad, and in that position there 
.will he little danger of their getting too dry for several months to oome ; 
the damp from the toor will be sumoient ior them. 

HoTA CASNoaA IN A OiucBNHouaB (/Mif).— This must be k»pt dry 
■t tt* roots, and in as good a place as vou can give it ; if at all inclined 
to ahrivel, sprinkle the leathery leaves during a sunny day. 

Plamts Foa A Small Gbkbnbocsb (Aetsie).— We should know 
better how to suit you, if you told us at what time you wanted bloom most, 
and we would rather advise you to feel your way by growing a few things 
well, instead of aiming at a great collection, more especially as you 
manage all without help, and as Heatht and Epacriaea require very 
different treatment to Peiargoniums and Fuchtiaa. The foUowuig might 
be tried as an addition— Cmerariatf, six of the best of last year, and 
varied in colour. Caleeulariaa, the same number. CamellUUt Double- 
white, Beauty Supreme, BealU, and Dark Laerit ; AzoieiUf Alba Indica, 
Alba Superba, Exquisit^ Gledstenesii, Lateritia, and Perryana. Erica*, 
Ventricosa, and its varieties, Linnaoides, and Wilmoreii. Epacrisesy 
Impressa, Nivalis, Ilyacinthiflora, Rubra, and Alba. Cytinu racemosiu, 
Comta apeciota, Dioatna rubra, Cautua dependena, Chorozema cordata, 
and an Otaheite orange. 

HsKBACBOua BoaoBB Plants (J. D.)> — You wiA. to plant Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias, and Roses, along borders which are only four feet wide ; 
and if you do, a single row of each will completdy fill them, and leave 
BO room for Geraniums, Petunias, and Verbenas, the names of which 
you ask for. You can keep a row in front of the Roses tidy if you mix 
It with Geraniums, Petunias, and Verbenas. Even if you had pientjr of 
room for them, the most you can do is to have a row of upright-growing 
annuals on each border. Sow Eucaridimm grandi/lorum at the begin- 
ning of April ; this blows till the middle or end of July, and then trans- 
plant China Aatera to where the Eucaridium stood. The Asters you 
may sow about the middle of May. You might also have Crocnaea, Puty- 
amihuaea, and Auricuiaa, in this row in the spring ; and also patches of 
Narciatua between the Roses, and a row of mixed Ciarkia where the 
Dahlias are to be. This you would sow at the end of March, and plant 
the Dahlias close behind the Ciarkia — ^the latter will be over by the 
time the Dahlias begin to flower. 

Gbbaniums WiNTxaiNG {Flora Montague). — You will have seen that 
vre have already stated in full what should be done with your Geraniums ; 
tiie half of the shoots to be cut to a few eyes in October, the other half to 
be left as they are till nipped or killed, in part, bv the front, and six inches 
of moss will keep enough of them to stand over for another year. We do 
not recommend to leave them out all winter. The fancy Oeraniuma will 
not keep ou the drying system. Your Geranium is the Variegated Ivy- 
leaf, a beautiful thing to match such as the Dandy, and Lady Plymouth, 
or the Variegated Oak'teaf. Lucida is not the green form of the Varie- 
gated Sosrlet ; that form is the 6'ora/ OeraniuM ; but Lucida is in that 
style much more dwarf and a far better flower. 

Vbbbbnas Mildbwbd {Inexperienced Amateur). — Dust the voung 
plants with flowers of sulphur, and unless they are badly affected that 
will cure them. You must change the soil for your Dahliaa next year, 
and if that does not prevent their coming " bult'eyed** you had better 
try other sorts. 

R08B8 roa TUB FaoNT or a Housb (/. C).— Plant Jaun Deaprex, 
a cream-coloured one, a fast-growing plant, and do not prune it much 
for the flrst few ^ears. It is not a good one, hoa'cver, to bud other sorts 
on. Take Felicite perpetuelle for the second, and any other Rose will 
grow ou it ; so that you may have diflerent sorts all over the south-east 
side at the house. Of low evergreen ahruha, plsnt Berberia aquifolium, 
Oarrpa elliptica, Andromeda floribunda, and Daphne Cneorum, m your 
flower-beds, all beautiful flowering things, and very suitable for such 
beds as yours. 

Six Pbabb and Plumb fob a Nobth Wall {S. H. H. W.).—Of 
Pears— Midland Jargonelle, Dunmore, Fondante d'Automne, Louis Bonne 
of Jersey, Beurre Diel, and try Easter Beurr^. Of P/«m«— Orieans, 
Greengage, Washing^n, Quetsche St. Martin's (?), White Magnum 
Bonum, Coc's Golden Drop, and Reine Claude Violette. 

CoTTAGXBs' Plants \,J. L.). — Your Hop-plant is a species of Marjo- 
ram, being the Origanum dictamnua, the Dittany of Crete, or, as it is ho 
often called by our cottage dames. The Hop-plant. In their windows we 
often,' stCj it, but it is rare to see it in genUemen's gardens. It is an 
observation too common—" I should not think of keeping such a thing as 
that : we can see thst plant in any cottage window." Yes ; and if it 
ware not for the cottager's fondness for particular kinds of plants which 
do so well in their windows, we should m many cases lose sight of them 
altogether. The following are also cottage window favourites : — Diaandra 
proatrata, the Tiling Disandra ; Saxifraga aarmentoaa, a prevailing 
favourite, and called by the household gardeners ** The Thread of Life ; " 
Sasifraga umbroaa, or London Pride ; Meaembryanthemum cordtfolium, 
Sampervivum tortuoaum, S. arboreum, and 8. tevtorum. The last is 
the common English Houseleek, and generally planted upon the cool 
slates of the dwelling, or of some out-house, being used for many 
domestic medical purposes. Caccalia articuiata, or, as many call it, 
'*The Candle Plant," from its singularly milky-green, and mostly leafless 
stems being candle-shaped. Ptectranthua fruticoaua.—Tbin plant is fre- 
quently seen in the windows about London, under the name of Ivy Oera- 
nium, but we cannot tell why, as its leaves are not like the ivy, but much 
more like the common dead nettle of our hedge-banks. Its flowers will not 
reeommend it, as they are very small compared with the sise of the plant ; 
but those who love a flower of any kind, most love the kind that will live 
with them, and give them but little trouble, which is the case with this 
plant. It ia of the soft-wooded greenhouse raee — will live almost any- 
wher a t otta nadily from cuttings, and is alwajrs green, if secured from 
froat in winter. WcakouUl be BlmoatpuBBlad to find (hiaplaat is any gen- 



tleman's garden. Fragaria indica is another vary great favourite plant, 
in many localities, in the cottager's window { and very pretty it looks, 
particnlarly when in firuit, with its handsome, rather lai;ge, acaiiet 
fruit ; suspended up about the centre oi the window, in a nice, clean 
pot, and the young runners trained uniformly with threads. Linaria 
eumbalaria—tae Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, or Ivy-leaved Snao-dragon. As 
tnis is not a common plant,— occasionally found upon old castle- walla« 
and such-like plaoes, but abundantly on the old walls at Oxford,— where- 
fore, it is by many called ** The Oxford Weed.** It is a good-natured 
plant, living in almost any place, soU, or situation, we nera not wondn 
at its being a favourite pot plant for the cottager's window. How well 
it does when suMpended m a nice dean pot, in the window, where it will 
always look healthy and green throughout the year, flowering, more or 
less, for seven or eight months. 

Dahlias CaANOBABLB (L.).— DahJUas eoming aemi-dodUe one jnar, 
and quite double another year, is not of unfirequent oocunronce. 

Rabbits.— G. Snipe would be obliged by the information, which tame 
rabbits are most profitable. 

Htacintus in M088 {F, R.). — Certainly the moss in which you grow 
them must be kept damp. 

Wjntbbinq Gbbaniumb {A CtmataaU Sm ba er ib e r). — We think no one 
atupid, because he requires informatioB which we happen to posaeaa. If 
your Geraniums are the Scarlet vaiietiea, you will find the utformatioa 
you require in our last number ; if show varieties, see what Mr. Fiah 
aaya to-day. 

Obombtbical GABDBR8 {O. CoUin). — ^To give plans for these, we fear 
will be of little avail, but will eonaider the mattw and the expense. 

Fbuit of R1BB8 Sanguinbum (T. M. IF.).— The fruit, though red 
and ripe with you, we believe is worthless. 

Lyorb Magnbtic Powobb.— if . B. F. wishes to know where this, 
for dcatrojring cockroaches, can be purchased. 

F0CH8IA FOB Bbddino (Aee. /. C. L.). — C^raOna ia more beautful 
as a single shrub than for bedding in masses. Riemrt^mii will, perhaps. 
suit your purpose better. If we had a greenhouse to glase, we ahoiikl 
use Hartley* a rough plate glaaa ; wad IS inches by IS inches is a aood 
size. The specimens of plants you enclosed are Acacia armmta, and the 
orange-flowered Lantana eroeea, both greenhouse plants. 

Planting Vinbs.- J Humble Tyro shall have some observations 
shortly on this subject. 

Tank {JHoaea).—Wt do not think a tank would be heated by means of 
a communication with the flow-pipe as you pro|)oae. We cannot pro- 
mise to have drawings engraved ot the hive you mention, until we have 
considered whether we think it worth the expenae. Your other question 
will be answered next week. 

Common Lano {Ouiltaume). —Tht best mode of encloaing land on the 
Surrey Hills, if the soil is light, as we presume, i* to throw up a bank by 
means of earth taken out to form a surrounding ditch, and on the top <k 
the bank to sow Furze aeed. We should plant potatoea upon the ground 
immediately, and you could not select a better sort for such a situation, 
than Aah-leaoed Kidneya. We cannot recommend trees and shrubs with- 
out knowing your object, whether for mere ornament or proflt. 

Liability of Plant-houbbs to bb Ratbd {A Subacriber).—\Vt 
are of opinion thst such structures as Plant Stoves and Greenhouse, 
occupied by a dealer in plants or flowers, are not legally liable to be 
assessed for the poor rates. You will find an editorial upon the subject 
No. 145 (page 321, volume vi.). 

RiOGB and Fuaaow Roof (J. Pnre).— This is quite applicable to 
your purpose. The same boiler would heat two tanks. You would not 
sufficiently exclude the cold without a pipe to heat the air ; the same 
boiler would supply this also. 

P1GBON8 (Aoea).—\Ve cannot say, but not many more. We hope to 
treat of the birds you mention. 

Potato Stobiho {An Old Subacriber). — Dig them immediately, and 
store them under cover between layers of coal-ashes or sand. 

Paulownia impbbialis {M. C.).— Japan is the native country of 
this hardy deciduous tree. 

Potato planting {Clericua). — Neither to that portion which you 
purpose planting now, nor to that which will be planted in early spring, 
apply any other manure than charred refuse, or soot and salt, or both. 
Apply such manures at the Ume of planting by spreading them over the 
surface, and digging them in. Red-noaed Ktdneya are too late in 
ripening. Fortyfolds arc earlier, and, therefore, to be preferred ; but 
why not grow Aah-leaned Kidneya, or Luker*a Oxonians? 

Namx of Pbab {\V, N. Af.}.— See what is said to-day editorially. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 
AMBMONB8, plant for succession bloom. Aobicolab and Poltan- 
TUUSB8, put under shelter (See October). Bulbous Roots, finish 
planting in dry weather ; pot for latest forcing, and for plunging in 
flower-beds, &c. Cabnation layers, finish planting and potting ; secure 
the pot at once from rains. Climbbbs of all sorts, plant, prune, and 
train. Compost, prepare and turn in dry weather. Caocua, pot large 
lumps from the hordes for forcing. CHaT8ANTHBMUM8, against walls 
or fences, secure from frost. Ualf-habot bulbs in borders, secure from 
frost and rain by a boarded covering. Dab lias, cut down after frost, 
and let roots remain as long as it is safe ; when taken up, dry them in 
open sheds, &c., before stnnng, where frost and damp cannot reach them. 
Dasaa the beds and bonlers, and put mark-sticks to bulbs and other 
roots, to guide you when digging. Edgings, plant. Etbbobbbnb, 
finish planting, b. Fibboub-bootbo Plants, finish dividing and 
pUnting, b. Fobk over borders, &c. Gladiolus : all the old sorts 
may yet be planted ; most of the new do better planted in spring. 
Qaam, est very eloat the last time; keep dear of leavea; and roU, 
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I indnkii ihnitibitriti, and burrW Invtt, &c.. beln«D the pluu, n. n csokrud drier mlmoiphcre, lod do more water mt tli« nut IkB ii , 
^LTnocKI, flniih plantiog. Lstuikd, iHrfDrm u inundi, iF tine Inoluuly otHiurT li mini the pieudD-buIbi periihlng. Stuhoius 

.V, tiike itpuid iLore like dKhUiB, MuLcn rotind tree* fad ibnibi ildd^. Vi^Anin upplr ^viogly, empt to plimtt groviDf ; totbe«a i 
...... -. ■_. 1 >.■ — ■_._ ,n__ «.._!__. n..-T. irger quMlity imj be giren. T. ArTLIIV. 



pnetieable. Portr- " '--' — ' ' ■- '*■- - 






ihell*™! border ItOag th* nin. PmuHi ihruh. and ltee« generallj. , ,„ ,„ , PLANT axOVE. 

RiNnncDLDim.pUnl for earfie.t bloom. Seedlln(iat Ihem.ln boiet, , *'» ">" elill be neeeuiij tothu dtpanrotnl; gire 

niT it^g oiiH, detiT pcuniDg till Much ; lelirfer ODe>, hcor rrom >E>>t the Itni early in the momiiig, and giTe air lecordiugly ; tUa (rid 

tron with Boat, fen, ^e. SH.ij»»o(aU kioila.plant. .toko, andmulch. dlo». large body of fre.h aii to ent*( Ibe heuae, .hich -ai <Ua|dKC ■ 

are«imi,lronirw«aiiodo<hMilinib.,.cpa»teindplanl. Tio.iDiii, nuch foul air CorTiiicr. of atoce planu aboold aU be pouedoffurljr 

aiTcrromftottailongupaatiUei ahould not be dnod till Januarj or J"' month if looltd, Buias thonld now generally be at ™i; keep 

Febnury. Toilra, iniali plantiDg, b. B. BaiToii. '''™ '^ "^ '^"^"i!^' " f """^'fe^ "S^™"'' T ^ 



All, «lmil rather freely m mild ite.iher. Aa«i««i. for blooming Pl*»t. will now be .ho.mg Ihar Bower,. Thtj .houH b«e . moderaw 

early, keep in the warmest end of the hou.e. aod thcj will not low miny "ippiT of water, and oeeaiionJly m watenng with weak liqaid-mannn. 

of their leaiea ; if the buda are well act and prominent, a few mar reeeire Keep «erj pan of Ibe .love perfMtly iweel and clean ; remore aU deay- ' 

Itae heat of a plant alove, to bring them in by Chriatmaa, thoae onie mg lca«. «. Ibey oeear i ibr op the lurface of thoaoiIlD the pota, M 

forced will come eailier of their own aword Bgaio. Tboie for flowering P"""! moM and WMd. fiom appealing. In thia month, a mppl. of the 

In .pring and early mmmer keep aa cool ai poaaible, ao that Ibe tempera- diflermt Mill, mnfturei, and regefoWe moWd, ihould be ^o^wd. 

atemi. CincMoi-aniAB, keep growing ilowly, in m airy, moat almo. FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

.. J __^ -uttinga may eien be put in in the beginning of Auaicii-.a and FoLYinTHCiHi 'no delay mutt t»k« place in potting 

" -'■" "■" "-■'■ — ""- ■"■-"■'■ if not already done. Salter oecHioD^ 

'ery dryuhei; wbidiwill abiorb the moiatnre. 
EB, flniab taking off the layerm, and patting 
d fnunei, giviM plenty of air eierj day. 

keep Ihoal for ■ptiog «nd aommer joal mo?ing. CLiMaana, howerer h\ilixi of 'roai-uho, ot lake them up at once, and reyerao the root*, to 

all in door,, have pioteetionr^dy,l)ii.raT*Gr.i7.TAia,atoid,Fiaa.. nvie'l(THl,''5ui»h°°^^ling'"hoth'in poU and taedi. 'la"iaT°bolh 

light in froity and foggy weather, that aii mav be exTcn i bnt gin aiu- Siumuli and EngliiA. plint in a rich loil and open (ituation. Na«- 

llcial h»l during the da^ralber than at night, unlua the froal la TOry eiliUl, potiuid plant out m the bedi. FiAltl plant out early; fiiaten 

tit., will be more euify dried ; it ia no joke to be Bicd in a •tori-holt g,n, 'prepare. Trrdan rariclg plant in beda and poU, the flne-named 

bebind »ar« that won't burn. Fu.Sicaaar.d Furna. clean out prenonaly. v»rietiea io not plant tiU .pring. Tunra, plant on or about the loth of 

HaATHiandBFAcami.keepin the>iM«p«i, eipeaallythefcrmer. u,, nionih; ehooie a dry day for doing thia, VimiRai, take up ud 

ilrongly, Gaia- early fJ^".'°5il Fioiist^Flowi"""'"- -- "-"—-■- '" 



te ihould be placed with the t 



f^nri^S"t'"^™''™S°' '»f'^7 '''7. 5l*".of wecdi, and decaying leaiea. Search 



S 'mc^ nntft™ u. .ou,..u™ „„.™™ u„„„ ..,.^. 



MM. A alight dulling with the lyrtnge over the foliage will b< earth ; take care not to iiyure their luvea. C.n 
trrlceable in a aunny morning. Cl.IiN poU, path., Itagea; tie. t™in out mlo nunert-bedl. C*aD0OS«. earlb UD. b. ( 
id freah label in bad weather. I 



in dry aFtemooDi, having the eartb all forked up prtviouafy. Cdli- 

Bian-BIDI renew for the winter, auituniag bottom-heat of from 70° V dry for 'immediate uae. Co'cohhii, atUnd to in forcing. DnaiKina, 
80° for a while. Cdcuxbim, keep up a moiit heat of 70°, riling 10° ii attend to where required. Dcjiq, prepare for hotbedi. ^imTBiBa-ur, 

•ultain, in order to be able <o ventilate freely. IniicTg of all kii^ attention toprot«tion. GaiLic, plant. Hiaianir, clean, Ac. Hoii^o, 

lubdue before winter. Liath, clean all bj tponge, lie, Mildki attend toi on a flns afternoon never loieafavonrahle opportiuiili' for Ihii 

lupport a bottom.heat of 7A^ and lemre 70^ top-beat ; in lunthme riu or any other kind c€ work. Hohbeij^diih, dig up and lay in the prime 

l£°} Tcotilate freely. Pinii re-arrange, if neceuary, for the winlct for uie, and replant. Hotbkdb, make for laladiog, &c. Jiiubalkh 

forth very iparingly. FaoTicr outiide bordiirt from wet and cold comer for future uie. LnTTOcaa, plaot in fiamea; attend to thoae 

AC^. bf fermentina miterlij if convenient. l4te mnea. uae Arc attend to Ihoie in productioD. OnioTii, In 

th"b"t' uljlioWa'y be'wiiin toward tte 

ttBDBaBB,' clear away decayed learei, and top-dreiai abopol-off any 



10^10°, bife 



, bj fermenting material if convenient. Idle gnpea, uae Are attend 
le day, and abundance of air. Sulphur tor the icd ipider 

"dTfthoi 



s^rT■."£n.^of"s^™i^'^™iJ?r^""pa"^^i'ftSi",iS'ivl SB''"S;K"r'5S"^J!i^^irSr 

HI Boon aa the learea an off Vihbb protect late fruit leavei. Tuitihj^id, attend to. laavcu, ndge, Sc., vuuit gnukd. 

< ^ould the wnther be indlned to aet in tktj aeven. any niunba of ntr- 

OHrnil) HOIIsr "'P" ''>" "• Inll-gniwn, may be taken up andatorwlfor winlersH. 

»..-11l..1A™h.™..i~rf f.ri Ih' ™.», v«.n fh. .iv 1.^,1 8pading-hi ie often better than the hoe. Alwayi CoTan-oi a littli 

mu^ c«rieTwBa« m^Sf th, pW o^hl^^w u o«li«on lheMp«»Bo.of fi«ty nighti, Aliolookoter jourB.ocou 

1 BABnBTi ^^ti in hoiUd only be ivrtnnd thor ouitbt lobB quarter! of a ftoaly-looking erenmg. Bee if any are Ot to cnt, or If theti 

pU^d that the'fcn from them may faU into ih; -3k.TnTiBioB l»'W°Md'ol'ebrokaidomo.ectheheade.a.prot«.™. 

nich pimla ai SiaoAopfM, OcHgorat. and ^e«);iei«, may ha divided thi *■ """■• 

u'°^Kodt?Ctolfi°1o th.°nighr»d^ lH,.no», Printed bj Hi«T ■Hronu...d«, 

"._^__'?"5f'"!- JS77l'.?.'^J^f^:!^J^-.:f^^''^l in the PuUh of a^t UaiT Undar) «d PobUaM by W, 



even at thia anlewaid aeuon of the year aonu pluta viU grow, anii 
therefon, must be pouad, benoaa if deland Um young loetB will btgli 
to pnih, and iha h I* (SOsiU to pot wllhOBt bnaUng ihm, B«t 
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!■ It. Juwt'i Chnreh, FitadOtr, loelud up fnin gcocnl utililj bj Ihli tiiiu proiDulnKd br Unoi 

bdnf Lttiolndi i* tbft foUowing uumumeDUl LnicriptioD — ubIou* jfurlixaii of Lhc new mr(b 

H_,i:„;„,__j which it found in EDgluiii, ■ 

Here uei iDtened «..,.,j_ „f i -. ^ 



bccimc m mbt«r uid 



, To whom the Kieiica dTnrdtd ft pBrpeluil delight ; 

Hon Mpedillj u Belifion wu the Bal objeel of all bii inidiei. 
Fn>m bia leu-ned gAndfaLhcr, Edvud SlillingdHI, 



Ur. atilKiigfleei thiu briellT trued tbe peeuliuiUet ot euh of iho 
batinicil ijritein* wbicb hiul been (uccfuivtlr in To^ut ;— " Tbeo- 
phrsBLu* uetehed the oluikei of plaBts. tnd had e gtimmniag ot ttat 
genen; GHDBruid CieHlpiDui c»t*bli*hed the genen, and hftd a elitA* 
meringof tbe ipedeii TuumefoR, lU;. and Monion, atiljluhed the 
■peeiei hr tha fruit i Tsuraerart ulded tbe Booeni Buerbuve ihe 
■umiiu: LinDBui look in the ttjtc. Among ibem all plant- ue iinged 

publication wbicb ttpconllr entitles Ur. SliUin^. 
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i: :.j ' J — 1 1.1 ,—•:., „ [|„ aiaim. of otbera. npnardt hut loled me by ttw hand, hut to directed mj (ooiaKjie, that i 

toi hii relationa diipla^ed 1 have frown up in the limplinij and ianiiceuce of life, and in tbe niuu I 
i and preierrtd ne in all nyjourne;! through m; oaiiie and foieign cuuDltiei, I 



Incted hit mind, nor nndcrcd bim onfeellpg to the 
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igton, he did not rcljnqujab hiB veniencn. thou wiut alw&^a preacpt In aupport be «ith thl' Almighty 

c of life, but devotrd hia >uper- aitiitancp : laatly. that aaudit bo man^ viciuitudea of fortuurr ta whieb 

~~WhUat tubata~Ur.' wiodhani'.' he ilnve itreuueutl; to obtun lode- gloom;, (be pleuing and diiagreub^ciininitlaDm of life, thou 

pendenea in ■ FeUownbifi of Trinity Culicgc. In thii be failed i anil it eodoneet se with bq equal, eoniiant. menly, and auperior apirit on crery 

{•tobafeaHd that the failure waB due to iii Maater, Dr. BcnllFy, nho, oecailon.' The Bccood Treatiae i> an Interetcing ditquiaiiinn tM lAc 

Ibi^ettiDg the obligationi b< bad rtceivo fiom Ur. StiUinglleel'i btber, lEamomii ofHalurt. by Isaac Bihcig. incing tbe meau o( pnpagttioa, . 

1b>, "Ur. StilliDglietiitwauei teDilemaii to be buried in'i college," mineral. vrg'eUble. and auimil kingdoma. Theihiid ia a Tract IM tht \ 

Thannt blow before which be hail to bnw wa. biIII m..re keenly felt, Folialion ij Tria, and tbe faun h ia a Treatiae On the Uu i/f Cmriatilu, ' 
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PauingoTcr Mr. StillingAeet'a truvelt on (h« continent, i 
him aettled in a little cottage neat Foaley, in Heteferdahii* 
of being in tbe liciDily of tbaftmilj of bit friend, Mr. F 



ImprmfmrBt of fhfte, ahd Iho tilth, 
niituled TAe SuediiA J>un. itai written bjiNicboUa Httaelgrteu in I7li, 

nimah. The work wat cioied by a Triatue, written by Ur. StilbDgllcet 
limBcK On (»( finglfa* flraaan. in »bich he reiirobattt the tluienly 
BOde adopud in that branch of hutbindry, and poinu out the propereat 

Mr. Price, father of T?.e™hjw it't^MJd^"^lhodieal andTudicioua manncrj andioMr! 

■„.. ,- -..- . with our liler»tute atiiiingrfMi the BriHth public it indebted for the introducUnu of moit of 

w"h'" ^" lTJoSI" "^^r ? I7i7.h«aayai- ,i,e trirtal n.met now in uae, and Ihe priidpal part of that knuwlrdge 

.r coiiipan> by m, >.d health ; eBpeeially when I ^ter "in^on ot ihete iSi^la^lsiu'Vanl, ihfcT M?. S^in^eSi'p'b!™^ 

- "" >'*"■ 11" >»"' "yoymcnt I hare of hrillh B in jjM, UnObtervalionaonGrataeawereaccompaoledby plaiea of the 

nguIheaweUofmybronB, no tooner do I leave olf >orW many difcrenl epeeiei reeottimmded by Iho aulbor, mott of them well-diawn 

irainthe day ihan 1 itl.pie agtm. You Ihoushl. nodoubl, whKl f„ni niloro br bit lomonled euf eiMJlont friend Mr. Priee. of Fuiley. 

1 to lou aoDU. time ago about my bring mmed gardener, wat aU The pieco waa alao imptowl with contidtrahlo additiont. On ibe aub- 

nentiaa; but beli>|>e m-, it ia literally Hue : that it my employment j„t S( thit Treitite on Oiaaaea, Mt. Cunit aHiaihly remaiki:-' Mr. 

nun Donung to night. Stillmgdcet wu not oge of thoia ipecnlatori who prumulgalo precepla 

Thit occupation natunlly led a man of to inquititiee and eOTiIem- which they do not prtcliic. and lay down tulea wliicn thry do not fullow. 

(Dr. Bairiagtcal. who al an wly period of life frequently anonpanlcd Ihe public hia Obaervttiona on Gruiea, end recommniiled hla irienda to 
nioil atudloa. b< bad rrciiunt to Gerarde'a Herbal, Parkinion, and Ray | theory to practice, bjr laybii down landi, and lelccting ■ 
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portion of improvement. The best grasses cannot be collected at too 
great an expence ; for I have seen a small spot of land in the middle of a 
large piece, which was laid down twelve or fourteen years since by Mr. 
Stillingfleet, on the estate of Mr. Price, ot Foxlev, in Herefordshire, with 
choice seeds, at the same time when the remainder of the field was laid 
down with common seeds ; and this spot is considerably better than the 
rest ; it not only appeared so to my judgment, but was allowed to be so 
by Mr. Price's bailiff, who was well acquainted with its produce. From 
Mr. Stillingtleet's experiments, and my own observations, I am clearly of 
opinion that any person who has cultivated land for grass, may improve 
it by this method of laying it down, to a much greater degree than he can 
in the common way.' In the second edition of the Miscellaneous Tracts 
were also inserted three Calendars of Flora ; one by Bergcr for Sweden ; 
j a second for England, compiled by Stillingfieet himself at Stratton in 
Norfolk, the seat of his friend Mr. Marsham ; and the third for Greece, 
extracted from the History of Plants by Theophrastus. These Calendars 
were intended to exhibit the progress of the seasons in ditferent climates, 
from the Dowering and leafing of plants, the periodical migrations of 
birds, and other natural occurrences. From hence it was intended to 
form a collection of facts, in order to ascertain some fixed laws of nature, 
by the observance cf which the sowing of grain, and many other opera- 
tions of rural oect^nomy dependant on the seasons, might be better re- 
gulated than by the ordinary rules and customs." 

We must conclude our notice, and it shall be in the words of those who 
admired Mr. Stillingfleet just in proportion to their intimacy. Gray, the 
poet, speaking of him, says : — " I have lately made an acquaintance with 
this philosopher, who lives in a garret here in the winter, that he may 
support some near relations who depend upon him. He is always cm- 
ployed, consequently (according to my old ma::im), always haupy, always 
cheerful, and seems to me a very worthy, honest man ; nis present 
scheme is to send some persons, properly qtudified, to reside a year or two 
in Africa, to make themselves acquainted with the climate, 'productions, 
and natural history of the coun^, that we may understand Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, &c., who have been heathen Greek to us for so many 
ages ; and this he has got proposed to Lord Bute, no unlikely person to 
put it into execution, as he is himself a botanist." 

To this. Sir Uvedale Price adds — '*The habits, manner, and person of 
Mr. Stillingfleet at the later period of his life, I still recollect with pecu- 
liar pleasure and interest. He wore a fixll dress suit of cloth of the same 



uniform colour, with worsted stocking, usually blue^* and a smaU bran 
hilted sword peeping through the skirts of his coat. Hia wi^ was deco- 
rated with several rows of formal curls, as exhibited in hu portruL 
Those who knew him in early life, speak in the highest terms of the 
fascination of his society ; and age did not rob him of this charm.^ His 
address was easy, polite, and captivating ; his manner modest without , 
bashfulness ; his voice touching and melodious ; his eye expressive, ud 
his smile indicative of all the benignity of his mind. In conversation 
he was uncommonly pleasing and insinuating, catching the tone of the 
society, and trifling, even with children, with the same ease and pleasnre 
as he conversed with persons of science and literature. 

** Almost the first and most lasting impression which I ree^ved of any 
person next to my parents, was that ot Mr. 8tillingflaet ; and it isdis- , 
plapng. perhaps, not the least amiable part of his character, to mention , 
the satisfaction with which myself, my brothers and sisters,^ as well u ' 
oth crs of our age, heard his name announced, and the delight with which we i 
crowded about him, realising the beautiful picture drawn by Goldsmith :— • 
" E'en children follow with endearing wile, i 

And pluck his gown to share the good man's smile." 

"This sentiment of love ripened into gratitude and veneration at a 
later period, when I call to remembrance the information which his con- 
versation atforded, and the condescension and kindness which he em- 
ployed to overcome the timidity of youth ; the skill with which he drew 
forth my early acquirements, and the affectionate solicitude with whidi 
he directed and encouraged my literary pursuits." 

Meteorology of tor Wekk. — At Chiswick from observations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of these days are 61.5° and 37.1° respectively. The greatest 
heat, 63°, occurred on the 12th in 1834, and the lowest cold, 19°i on the 
11 th, in 1848. During the period, 85 days were fine, and on 83, rain fell. 

* From this singularity of dress, some have derived the epithet of 
Blue Stocking CluEs, now given to most literary meetings. ** Mr. Stil- 
lingfieet almost always wore blue worsted stockings, and whenever he 
was absent from Mrs. Montague's evening parties, as his convorsation 
was very entertaining, the company used to say, 'we can do nothing 
without the blue stockings,* and by de^es the assemblies were called 
Blue Stocking Clubs, and learned bodies Blue Stockings." — BitsetPs 
Life of Burke. 



Whilst we go a great way towards agreeing with 
Mr. Stevenson, that " nothing would have a greater 
tendency to improve the circumstances of the much- 
neglected working-man than building for him a home 
of comfort and convenience," yet we totally dissent 
from his intimation that " it is unquestionbly true that 
Imman lives are considered only of secondary import- 
ance where feudal grandeur, preservation of game, 
exclusive privacy, and broad acres, are the ruling 
passions of titled and monied men." We dissent from 
this because we know too many instances to the con- 
trary, and in no one is the example more apparent 
than in Prince Albert, wlio, though he enjoys " grandeur," 
" game," ** privacy," and *' broad acres," yet Mr. Steven- 
son informs us has ordered a copy of the book from 
which we have quoted, " to be added to the Royal 
Library at Buckingham Palace." This book is entitled 
TJie CotUige Homes of England, or suggested designs and 
estimated cost of Improved Cottage erections^ and we can 
unreservedly recommend it to the attention of our 
readers, for there is much more good sense and valuable 
information in it than we expected from a book bound 
in such a fierce-coloured cover, and containing vocative 
sentences, beginning with, " O, ye landlords of England." 
Such offences against good taste had better be coiTected 
if the work ever reaches to another edition. It merits 
a sale to require this, for the plans combine comfort, 
health fulness, and economy. 

Another volume, upon the same subject, is also upon 
our table, entitled. Hints to all about to Bent, Buy, or 
Build House- Property J and its author is " Francis 
Cross, architect and surveyor." It is of very unpre- 
tending size and appearance, but it is full of *' Hints," 
which no one should neglect who is about to become 
either the tenant or the purchaser of a house. It points 
out everything requiring attention, from the foundation 



to the roof, and from the kitchen-range to the chamber- 
door-handle. Happy will be the man who tests the 
house he examines by these " Hints," and then he 
need not fear to be the original for such a sketch as the 
following : — 

<' The house in question was one in a row, building or 
built, whitened outside in imitation of stone. It was No. 2, 
— No. I was not quite finished, for the windows were still 
stained with whitewash and colouring. No. 2, the one in 
question, was complete, and the builder asserted was ready 
for immediate occupation. No. 3 was not advanced so far 
as the others — they were but carcases. * Why,' said I, * we 
Khali be smothered by lime-dust and lime for the next two 
years.' * Don't be alarmed,' said the builder, * every house 
will be finished this winter.' * Is not the entrance handsome, 
obsened my wife, ' and neat and clean ? * To this I had no 
reply to mtdce, as it certainly looked neat and clean. We 
went over the house, examined the rooms, which were all 
allotted by my wife, and of which the builder took good 
note ; fmfdly we looked at the kitchen, which was adnured, 
as also the coal-cellar, pantry, scullery, and dust-hole, — all 
was declared so compact and nice. * Don't you think it 
charming ? ' said my wife. ' It seems to do very well, but 
requires consideration,' I observed. * I can't give you long,' 
observed tlie builder, * two other parties are after it ' * Take 
it,' said my wife, so also chimed my daughters. * What is 
the rent, then ? ' ' 200 guineas a year ! ' * and the taxes ? * * a 
mere trille! ' * What term do you let for? ' * Seven, four- 
teen, or twenty -one, at the option of either party,' the builder ' 
answered. *■ I will take it for three years,' I said, and the , 
builder seeing he would not be able to make me take it for 
a longer term, assented. ; 

*^ We commenced moving, and shortly afterwards I noticed , 
sundry obsen-ations that betokened that my wife thought of 
giving a house-wanning, or, as she called it, * a little dance.' , 
Well, the evening came, the ball commenced, and the house- 
warming ended in houne-brcaking. When the four-and- i 
twenty couple were going the grand round, a great noise 
took place below ; — • AVhnt is the matter ? ' said my wife, i 
* Ma'am,' said Mr. Gunter's man, • the ceihng of the dining- | 
room has fallen down, and spoilt the supper table.' Heire . 
was a catastrophe ! We went down stairs, and, sure enough, 
the mortar had broken the jellies, paties, cold meats, creams, 
trifle, all into one mass of niin, mixed with lime and hur. 
It presented all the appearance of a Swiss avalanche in 
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miniatuTe. ' These new houses won't bear danoing in/ said 
Mr. Gunter's man. 

"• The next day I sent for the builder, and showed him 
what had taken place. * Dear me ! I am very sorry ; but 
you had too many people over head; that's very (dear.* 
*Very clear! why, we had a ball,' I said. *No wonder, 
then/ observed die builder. * What, then, are we to give 
no balU,* I asked. * Why, you see, Sir, we don't build pri- 
vate houses now-a-days as ball-rooms ; we could not. Sir, 
the price of timber is so ruinous, and the additional strength 
would never pay us.' ' Mr. Builder, I expect you to make 
the ceiling good.' ' Much obUged for the preference ; T will 
do it as reasonable as any one,' replied he, bowing; * I will 
send in the men directly.' At the end of a month I had to 
pay a bill, more than the ball and supper cost 

*' Shortly afterwards I thought I would have paintings 
bung ; so I sent for the carpenter. I pointed out a place to 
the man on the steps ; * but,' answered he, tapping with his 
hammer, ' can't find wood, Sir ! No, Sir, there is nothing to 
nail to ; but there never is no wood in these new houses.' 
Confound your new houses, Uiought I. ' What's the house 
buiU of then ? ' said 1. * Lath and plaster,' said the man, 
tapping right and left. 

'* The next annoyance was a bad smell from the drains. 
The bricklayer was sent for ; he came, and pronounced them 
choked, and added, * they make the drains in these new 
houses so small, sir! ' W^, the whole of tlie basement was 
taken up, and £,M) expense incurred before the nuisance was 
abated. 

" I hoped now all was right ; but I heard a conversation 
between my wife and eldest daughter which gave me some 
satisfaction, — *It is really very awkward, one don't know 
where to put anything; there is not a cupboard or stow-hole 
in the whole house.' Well, then came some gales of wind 
and heavy showers of rain ; slates blew off, and rattled up 
and down all night ; complaints came from the attics ; one 
had the bed wetted quite through, from the water dripping 
through the ceihug ; another had put a bason to catch the 
leak ; — all declared the roof a sieve. I sent again for tlie 
builder, who told me I must expect the slates would move a 
little after such heavy gales, as they were so light, and the 
wind got imder them. ' You know, sir,' continued the 
builder, *we can't put a heavy roof on brick-and-a-half walls.' 
* Brick and-a-half walls,' said I, * why that is not sm'ely safe, 
sir ! * * Not quite, sir, if this was a single house ; but then 
in a row one supports the other.' Thank heaven, l took it 
but for three years, and six months are gone. I thought of 
my old house I had left, to meet the fashionable wishes of 
my wife, and sighed to become its inmate once more." 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 
The Hollyhock is now taking a lead among the per- 
manent embellishments of the shrubbery, and the large 
borders of many lengthy approaches. The distance 
from which they can be seen, and the decided character 
of their pyramidal spikes, especially fit them for tower- 
ing up among evergreens, while the vast improvement 
made in their colours gives them a fine efiect. Mr. 
Chater, of Safiron Walden, has taken the lead, as not 
only a raiser of fine varieties, but the purchaser of the 
best wherever he can find them. Mr. Parsons, who has 
been exceedingly fortunate this year, has disposed of 
his novelties to Mr. Chater. A few hints as to the best 
in (jultivation will assist the beginner. Some of the 
late Mr. Baron's still hold tlieir ground, his Magnum 
Bonum and Rosea grandiflora have not yet been sur- 
passed; Chater's Walden Gem, Comet, Mr. G. Baron, 
SpecUUnliSf Roty Queen, Enchantress, and Obseura stand 
forth boldly among the best; Rivers's Sulphitrea per- 
fector, Bonnie, and Laird's Mr. David Wedderhurn, and 
Watford Surprise, alias EUgana, alias Model of Perfec- 



tion, for the same flower bears three names, make up a 
dozen of the best formed flowers we have. Among Mr. 
Parsonss new ones, Triumphant, Saffranot, Joan of 
Arc, and Pillar of Beauty, are the best Bircham's 
Mitior, Yellow Model, Poupre de Tyre, and Penelope, 
are new and good. Black's Charles Turner, and Chater's 
new one. Lady Braybrook, are worthy of a place. 
Bragg's King of Roses is his best, and The Duke of 
Wellington, raised in Scotland, and rather frowned upon, 
should be added to the collection, although it will not 
be so easy to obtain. 

With regard to the culture of the hollyhock for orna- 
mental piu-poses, nothing more is required than good 
strong soil. Wherever a rose will grow well the holly- 
hock will flourish. If the size of the indi^^dual flowers 
be an object, the buds must be thinned out; and if 
spikes of half-a-dozen blooms are required for exhibition, 
the spike must be shortened. Liquid manure, at the 
time the bloom is advancing, will be found to assist the 
size, but thinning out the buds is indiapensabU. The 
hollyhock should be dry iu winter, and if a plantation 
be depended on as a feature, tlie platots should be parted 
and potted in the autumn and planted out in the spring. 
In ordinary shrubberies and borders, where tbey are to 
rear their graceful spikes above the foliage of shrubs, 
see that they have plenty of moisture, for in plantations 
of trees and shrubs they have not even the rain to 
depend on. 

A nursei-yman who, perhaps, restricts his sale by the 
announcement, ventures to advertise about half a dozen 
Dahlias, which he calls flrst-olass flowers — not his own, 
but selected from ail that are annoimced ; so that, if he 
implies anything, it is thai; there are no more first-class 
flowers coming. He mentions The Scarlet King, Sir 
Frederick Thessiger, Dr. Frampton, Sir Richard Whit' 
tington, and among fancies, Triumphant and Laura 
Lavington. ^Ye bear witness to the quality of all these 
flowers, and will concede that they w^ill not be beaten 
this season, but wo hope to see more, or it will be a poor 
season. 

The principal drawback as regards the Dahlia is its 
uncertainty. Tlie Queen of the West was shown last year 
a splendid white, half-a-dozen blooms at a time, yet few, 
if any, of the growers would cut a single flower to show. 
Our plant did not come into bloom until the shows were 
over, and then there were indications of good quality ; 
so that next year we shall try to be early. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that six unexceptionable flowers can be 
shown of a really worthless variety, so that we have 
some hope that we shall be more fortunate next 
season ; at present nobody likes it, because nobody 
would show it. There are two whites this year — 
Ariel (Turaer's), and Una (Keyne's), but although they 
have both been shown well, yet whites have deceived us 
so often, that we want faith in them. Nevertheless, 
growers are not sufficiently indulgent the first year. The 
Dahlia is an uncertain flower — our best models are the 
most so. If we plant out a single plant of the Duke of 
JVelUngton, we feel disappointed if we do not cut a 
fiower all the season, but do we throw it away ? No, 
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we plant out two or three another year Why then are 
we 30 ready to condemn a new one, because it dis- 
appoints U9. Give us a flower that is a good model, 
when we can catch it, however seldom that may he, and 
not one that is more first-rate, though always to he had. 
The raiser of the best Dahlia of the season. Dr. Framp- 
lott, puts out six 01 eight varieties, we forget exactly 
how many, but he makes an allowance for those who 
take all, by sending the whole for £i. The separate 
prices vary. Some are 10s. Od., some Is. Qd., and some 
5s., and he feels as confident upon the whole, as he 
does upon any one. E, Y. 



NEW PLANTS. 

lUEIB FORtBAITS, BIOaBAPHlBS, » 



BoBDEBED-LipPED Trichopil (TrichopUia marginata), 
— Qardenen' Magazine of Botany, iii. 16Q. — This is the 
TricJiopilin ciiccinea of gardens. The genua TrichopUia 
consists of a few orchids froin their inteimediale native 
regions of the order in Mesloo, Guatemala, and on- 
wards piobably to the Equator. The subject of tliia 
biography was iJiscovei-ed by SI. Warc^ewicz, in 1849, 
on the heights of New GrcnadB, whence, we believe, it 
was seut to England, to be diatributed under the 
hammer of ^r. Stevens, at his great emporium in King- 
street, Covent Garden, so that it reached the hands of 
several cultivators at the aame time, but the first suc- 
cessful bloomer of it was J. H. Schroder, Esq , of Strat- 
ford, near London. He clbibited the plant in fiower 
at the May gatherings of the great sociotioB. When the 
plant is not in flower it might easily be mistaken for 
One of those closely-grown, bulbed MaxiUariOt, from the 
highlands of Mexico, and similar parts, although the 
plant itself, in its botanical affinity, is long removed 
from the MaxiUan, being in the section represented 
by Bratsia, and the next genus to Aspaiia. 

The germs was toiuided by Dr. Lindley on TridtapUia 
tnriila. B. MedBan species ; and the name is derived ttom 
Ihrix, a bair, and pUion, a cap, in reference to a process on 



the top of the column which covers tie anlher Hke a cap, 
and wliich ja guRixieJ by three tufts of hairs. UarjinaU, 
the name of the species, refeis u> the whitish border on the 
labeUum or lip of the flower, the rest of the lip, or cenusl 
parts, being " a deep purplish rose, or plimi-colour, shaded 
nff, and with vema radiating into the broad, white, recurved 
margm." Tha other parts of the flower, called sepals and 
petals, spread out vide, in narrow bands, much twisted and 
trisped, af in the oriRinal wpecies. The flower-scape issnes 
from the bottom of the fleshy bastard, or pseudo-bulbs, and 
spreads out lalerallj or downward.?, and carries only one 
flower on the top. The paeudo-bolbs are two-leaved. Alto- 
gether this plant is neat and compact looking, and the 
flowers spreading out from below give it a very gay aspect 
when hanging from a block. All orchids are gyaandrma, 
that ii, the male and female organs grow in one body, called 
the column. Plants so constructed form the twentieth 
cla.s9 in the Liunfean system, Qj/aandria Monogyaia. — B. J. 
[For the culture of the genus, see what Mr. Applebj ssys 
to-day. There is another species, T. Gaieotiiana, with jello» 
flowers, but which is known oidy by the descriptjon in 
Richard and Galeotti's OrcAidoce* Meiicma—ED. C, G.] 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Bottom-Heat: the Pine-apple, &c. — The time hs* 
now arrived when preparation must be made for a long 
and severe winter. Not that we would presumptuously 
assume the spirit of prophecy, but it is always the 
practice of men of long expei'ience, and, consequenily, 
poBseaaing a due amount of caution, to provide for tbe 
worst. And here it is that young beginners are apt to 
bum tlieir fingers ; their bottom-heats prove too flimsy ; 
their fines are " caught tripping " in mid-winter through 
the want of athoi'ough cleaning and repairing just before 
the comraeticement of frost ; their fermenting linings 
prove insufficient for want of a thorough bottoming at 
the same period ; they are short of mats, straw, or other 
covering, not having anticipated so hard a timo ; for 
" who could have expected it?" These omiasiona, and, 
indeed, many others, young beginners are peoiilituly 
liable to ; and as such remarks are of a timely charaotet, 
tbej may not be without their use, 

in these days many good gardens postess tank-heated 
structures, that is, hot-water bottom h eats i witii these. 
for the present, we have nothing to do. Tbe mqority, 
it is to be feared, use fermenting materials, and to euch 
special attention ia now requisite. 

The chief thing previously to the commencement of 
winter is to secure endaring bottom-heats ; and where 
tan principally is uaed, this is a somewhat diflScult afllur, 
without " burning," as it is termed. Now, aa some per- 
sons may not know what a ■' burning heat" is, in the 
gardening acceptation of the term, we may observe, tiiat, 
ordinarily, any point over 90° at tbe root ts either 

Eroductive of that result or closely approximatea it. Not 
ut wlial many plants from exceedingly hot climates will 
endure nutuy degreesmore bottom-heat at certain periods: 
and, indeed, to many it may be. for awhile, necessary: 
this, however, is the exception. We are told, for instance, 
that the Nelamhium enjoys a watei' temperature of 113° 
at Lantao in China, whilst Su John Hersohel noted 
down 159° at the Cape of Good Hope on the &th of 
December, As a setoff, we are told that the mean 
Iflmperalure of the soil at Calcutta is about 80'. Tbe 
mean temperature, however, ia not a vwy good guide to 
the British gardener; and these tliinga are merely 
named by-the-way to point to the varying condition 
under which the Almighty has placed the vegetable 

The deficiency of the solar light in Britain, as oom- 
pared with those countries where the Pine flouriBhea, 
must he taken fully into account by tbe Pine-grower. 
This it is in the main, which induces a judicious culti- 
vator to modiJy estrcmee, and to eee that bis bottom- 
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heat, at all periods of the year, bears a just relation to 
the lij^ht of the period. 

This, indeed, may be termed the pivot on which the 
whole turns ; and as the early winter's light is very fre- 
quently little more than a twilight, very moderate bot- 
tom-heats suffice, unless it be for what is termed early 
forcing, when a stronger stimulus sometimes becomes 
necessaiy. 

Of all the materials for a fermentative bottom-heat, 
nothing that we have ever met with equals tree-leaves, 
more especially those of the oak. Few, however, can 
obtain the latter, yet most persons, by careful collecting, 
may obtain a tolerable amount of shrubbery leaves, or 
the leaves of deciduous trees in general. As for the 
argument of their being needed for the shrubs, whilst its 
validity may be admitted in a general way, it may 
readily be urged that it is very easy to apply the leaves 
in a rotten state, after being used twelve months for 
bottom-heat purposes; and every man of system may 
take care that his shrubs are not robbed ultimately. Our 
good Mend Mr. Beaton must not be cross, therefore, if 
he find us raking, with some assiduity, beneath his plea- 
■ sure-ground trees and overgrown shrubs some fine morn- 
ing in the early part of November. 

It was before observed, that in the renewal of bottom- 
heats in the month of November, the main point is to 
secure a long-enduring warmth ; and it is almost un- 
necessary to add, that this can alone be insured by the 
use of materials which do not speedily decompose. We 
have turned up leaves fi-om the bottom of pits (which 
had lain for more than two years) apparently as fresh as 
the day they were placed there. This, of course, was, in 
great part, in consequence of their comparative exclusion 
from the air, and the absence of a very high degree of 
fermentation ; for those in the bottoms of pits do not 
ferment so severely as the strata higher up. The best 
plan to provide a first-rate material of this Kind is, after 
collecting a given amount of the leaves at a proi>er spot, 
to mix them with fermenting manure. This manure 
(fresh, of course) should be provided a fortnight before- 
hand, and should be turned twice, and shaken well to 
pieces before blending it with the leaves. About four 
cart-loads of the new leaves, thoroughly mixed with one 
oart-load of the dung, will make a mixture combining 
every requisite for a wholesome and long-enduring 
bottom-heat. 

Now, where bottom-heats are required to last many 
months, what is termed " bottoming" should, if possible, 
be had recourse to: that is to say, the old material 
should be disturbed to the very bottom, provided the 
Pines, or other things on the sui'face, can be removed. 
About the removal of Pines we must ofier a few remarks. 
It is quite certain that no man can break up a pit of 
Pines without causing considerable damage; indeed, 
this, and the amount of labour involved, has been the 
cause of the deviations in cultural practices during the 
last twenty years. In former days, when small shifts 
were used, and the dung-bed was in all its gloiy, the 
amount of labour over a pit of Pines, during twelve 
months, was too serious an item to be faced in a 
"balance sheet." Hence the adoption of tho lai-ge 
or oven '* single-shift " system ; hence the introduction 
of tank-heating; and hence, also, in the main, Mr. 
Hamilton's very simple and useful mode of culture as 
applied to some of the kinds. It must not be imder- 
stood, therefore, by our readers, that we wish them to 
fall pell-mell on eveiy pit, and disturb things that are 
quite at home. Whep and where, therefore, necessity — 
that imperious dame (who, as the Scotch say, '* Gars the 
auld wives* trot,") — dictates that a renewal of bottom 
warmth must be hadt and that, too, of a durable character, 
let it be, as far as possible, a thorough job. 

Old tan on the surface must be passed through the 
riddle or sieve, and reserved to mix with the new, which 



is frequently damjp and claggy. The old tan serves 
admirably to qualify and mellow its adhesiveness, and 
not only facilitates what future plimging is requisite, 
but, indeed, renders the whole more wholesome, and less 
liable to breed those unwholesome fungi, which are at 
once contaminators of the atmosphere, and a most egre- 
gious eye-sore on the plunging surface. And now, the 
pit being emptied of its contents, during which a sharp 
eye has been Kept on the character of the samples exca- 
vated, the refilling may proceed, and during this process 
" treading down " may be resorted to. We do not mean 
tread the tan, but the under material, and this in pro- 
portion to its elasticity. If leaves have been used in the 
preceding year, it is good practice to work up as many 
as appear fresh with the new material. The treading is 
done to prevent sinking too much, and to ensure steady, 
and, consequently, durable heating. We have known 
pits thus filled about three feet in depth, to retain their 
heat for a couple of years. Such a bottom, with one 
foot of tan, half old, but clean sifted, and half new, well 
blended, will make the sweetest and liveliest bottom 
waimth imaginable ; and will form a suitable plunging 
medium for Pines, forcing flowers, or fruits, or, indeed, 
for stove-plants in general, throughout the year. 

Not every pit, however, can, or may, be thus broken 
entirely up at this or, indeed, any other season : most of 
the re-arrangements necessary before winter will consist 
of mere temporary surface renewals ; and, indeed, where 
it is possible to carry Pines through the winter without 
disturbing them, it is by far preferable ; for the amount 
of injury done to the foliage, under ordinary circum- 
stances of removal, is, in our opinion, even more than 
the old practitioner takes into the account. Most pits 
may be renewed by thrusting abundance of tan between 
the stems of the Pines ; and where the pots have only 
been half-plunged, a considerable space will present 
itself for tilling up. It is good practice to lialf-fill this 
first, taking a strong stake, and stirring the old tan as 
deep as possible, in order to let the new tan sink among 
and blend with the old. The more intimately it is 
blended the bettisr ; and this done, another coating of 
tan, old and new mixed if possible, may be applied over 
the whole, even covering the entire rims of the pots if 
necessary. Indeed, we think it excellent practice with 
all successions that require one shift; as the tan induces 
a host of surface fibres, which add much power to the 
plant in the ensuing spring. 

One thing may be observed as a preliminary step 
in such renewals, and that is, some attention to the 
moisture of the tan, &c., previous to these operations. It 
generally happens that the tan is dry, or what is termed 
" husky, either the whole surface, or in parts. When 
such is the case, it must be liberally watered before any 
stirring takes place, so that the deep-forking with the 
stake may carry the fresh moistened particles down. 

All necessary watering at the root must have a care* 
ful attention at this period, using tepid liquid manure ; 
but wherever any doubts exist as to the necessity of 
applying water, remember that it is more likely to be 
honoured in the breach than in the observance, especially 
with such Pines as the Montserrat or Black Jamaica. 
Where pits have been entirely broken up, it is necessary 
to water the trial-sticks carefully for two or three weeks ; 
and in all such cases the pots should not be plunged 
above a third of their depth ; rather heaping up the tan 
between the pots as high as it can be filled without 
touching the pots, to be levelled down when need 
requires. They will thus take a coating of tan of several 
inches in depth about Christmas, if necessary; soon 
after which time the solar light will increase, and tho 
plants, in consequence, require more heat both in the 
soil and the atmosphere. 

Much care will now be requisite with stocks of Pines 
in what are termed dung-pits ; that is to say, pits in 
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wbicli they depend on fermenting material alone for 
their heat. The linings must be thoroughly examined 
and " bottomed," in order to make them at once strong 
and durable, without which it is impossible to give abun- 
dance of air ; the latter being absolutely necessary, in 
order to harden the leaves, and, indeed, render the whole 
plant lirm. Herein consists the chief secret of having 
strong, robust stock in the spring ; it is not altogether 
uncommon to see badly-aired plants so tender, that in 
January their pale green leaves may be twitched out of 
their sockets with the least touch, fruiters will require 
a somewhat different treatment ; indeed, few will think 
of trusting them in mere dung-heated pits ; and where 
piping or flues are employed, use what water we will, 
tlie plants are always more firm in the leaf, and, conse- 
quently, able to endure more heat, which they also 
require. Late fruiters will now, at times, need a little 
good, warm, liquid manure ; this, however, should bo 
seldom, yet copiously, administered, remembering that 
such as Queen's, Providence's, and Enville's, will requu*e 
it thrice as often as the Jamaica's or Montserrat's. 

All crowns or suckers henceforth needed for future 
stock, may at once bo dibbled in the tan at the front or 
shady portion of the pit ; and here tliey may remain 
until r'ebruary, causing no further trouble. Large 
crowns are frequently the subject of complaint, and 
justly so ; we fear that this is too often owing to the 
pits being under-heated, and a want of ample provision 
for atmospheric moisture. If a house, or pit, is not suf- 
iiciently heated, the cultivator cannot gain the amount 
of air necessary; and if deficient in provision for at- 
mospheric moisture in abundance, he is one-half his 
time afraid to give air for fear of losing humidity. 
Bad or weak *' shows " are almost sure to have big 
crowns, and no wonder ; the strength of the plant not 
finding vent in its legitimate channel, the fmit must ex- 
pend itself in large crowns or suckers ; which the plant, 
taxed with an enormous fruit, can scarcely afford to do. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that those conditions 
whicli " draw " the gi'owing plant, will also " draw," or, 
in other words, enlarge the crown. A free ventilation is 
the best preventive. R. Errington. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Companion to the Calendar for November. — This 
is a busy month for the flower gardener. -^Vll the hardy 
bulbs tliat are to flower in tlie spring should be got in 
as soon in the month as possible. Anemones are the 
first on the list, and we arc to suppose that two plantings 
of them have already been made — one about the middle 
of September, for the first crop, one in October, and 
tlie third just now on the point of following ; then the 
Turban and other Ranunculuses are to be planted for the 
first time this autumn. After this both kinds mav stand 
over until February, unless the winter should be very 
mild about the beginning of the new year, when an 
intermediate planting of them might safely be made. 
The ground for them, and also for bulbs in general, 
should be deeply dug, and some very rotten dung put 
in at the bottom, a foot or more below where tlie bulbs 
stand ; an inch-and-a-half, or, at most, two inches deep, 
will be about the right depth for all the border anemones 
and ranunculuses. U t^ie ground is at all stifi', or heavy, 
the old plan of placing a little sand under and all round 
them, and every kind pf bulb, will give them a better 
chance to root and top, than being immediately sur- 
rounded with heavy, wet soil. A friend, in this neigh- 
bourhood, is in the habit of putting a slight covering of 
short, littery dung, from tlie stable, all over his autumn 
planted anemones and ranunculuses, whether they be in 
rows or in beds ; he is one of the best bloomers of them 
tliat I know, and tliey increase with him so fast that he 



annually sells quantities of them to the London tradfl. 
It is not at all unlikely that beds of border 2Wij», 
Hyacinths^ Narcissuses^ GladuduseSt Irises, and all the 
rest of them, would be benefited by a like covering, 
although we know, full well, that it is not safe to let 
any kind of fresh dimg come in contact with the bulbs 
tliemsclves. 

The first regular Hyacinth bed I had ever seen 
planted, I recollect very well, was covered full three 
inches dee]) with rich, rotten dung, for I wheeled the 
dung with my own hands, but then I was not gardener 
enough to be trusted with laying it on tlie bed; the 
worst of it was, that the blackbirds were constantly 
scratching the dung, seeking ibr worms and insect 
grubs, and something of that sort may have been the 
cause for giving up this good old practice, for good it 
certainly was. in February, or as soon as the leaves 
began to get up into the dung covering, it was taken 
away, and the crumbs left about an inch thick; but 
taking away tlie dung was no improvement, except in 
the look of the thing, for tlie hyacintli likes to be well 
buried, never less than four inches at least, so that 
if put in now two inches deep, and tlien covered 
three inches deep with well-spent dung, and that again 
witli a slight covering of eartli, to hide the dung after 
the frosts were over and the leaves appeared, in the 
spring, one might expect a very fine bloom, not only 
for that year, but through a long succession of years. 

I am quite sure that, besides securing them from 
frost, Gladioluses would also pay for being thus covered, 
if we could but make up our minds to the kind of cover- 
ing. As for these gladioluses, I do not believe that a bed 
could be tOQideep for tbem, provided it was not wet at 
the bottom. When Mr. Herbert's seedling Gladiolus 
came out, many years since, I began to orose them, 
and raised numbers of seedlings, and the best pots I 
found for proving them were U2 inches deep and 12 
inches wide, all the way througbu; . they were tlie kind of 
pots the late Mr. Knight once recommended for growing 
the pine-apple in. I used to sow and set the little bulbs 
in these pots as thick as they could staaid. 

There is another old practice with bulbs and other 
things which one never hears of now-ardays, but cot- 
tagers, gardeners, and all others who plant m mixtures, 
would find it very useful It is, to plant bulbs, and 
such plants as do not appear above ground till late in 
the spring, and are, therefore, not to be seen at the time 
of dressing the borders, within rings of hoop-iron, or of 
pottery-ware, burnt hard, so as not to be easily broken 
by the spade while the digging was going on ; old pots 
that got chips out of the rim, or were cracked beyond 
use, might very properly be used to guard things in the 
borders, if the bottoms were fii*st hammered out ; and it 
would not be a bad plan to confine such things as creep 
too much at the root near the surface in the same way, 
keeping the rims of the pots just deep enough to be out 
of sight. November is tlie proper tmie to think about 
all this, and without a Companion to the Calendar it 
would be quite impossible to throw out such small hints, 
although they are always useful to the learner, and not 
to be overlooked by any of us. 

Dahlias should have the names or numbers tied to the 
old roots by copper wire as soon as they are taken up, 
and they may be left to dry slowly in a shed or out- 
house until the first wet day, when they may be deaned 
at leisure. Any of the tubers that may have been 
broken, or bruised, should be cut out, and the remains 
of the old stems cut down to two ^ three inches of the 
collar; this is always Uie part most liable to rot or 
damp, and must be looked to from time to time, and if 
any symptoms of decay appear it is better to cut or 
scoop out the whole of the old stem than run the risk 
of losing a good root There are several calls already 
for the dwarf daldias, the dark and the scarlet Zelisida$t 
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bat very likely no dealer grows such old things. Mr. 
JefiHes, of Ipswich, has a large stock of the Qarland 
dahlia, the next best of the bedding kinds, but it is not 
nearly so dwarf as we must have them in a few years 
if we mean to have regular beds of them. After all, 
the whole question is a matter of taste, and the uni- 
versal adoption of great fancy sorts in almost every 
garden, renders it questionable il' these dwarf, starry, 
and ragged sorts would be tolerated by those who make 
the first enquiries after them. It was only from tlie 
very highest classes that I learned this turn of fashion ; 
for my own part, if I could get single dalilias, such as I 
could picture from imagination, 1 would never plant a 
double one in a flower-bed at all, and it' I did grow any 
double ones, I would have them all in one place by 
themselves, away from the flower-beds. 
I Evergreens. — I do not now concur in the general 
I belief that the autumn is the best time to plant all 
kinds of evergreens indiscriminately. Within the last 
two years I have planted evergreens every week in the 
year, more from necessity than choice it is true, but 
still, the result of the whole convinces me, that a dog- 
matic adhei-ence to this or that given period of the year 
is just as bad and unphilosophical as the old pi'ojudice 
in favour of planting all kinds of evergreens late in the 
spring. Yet 1 have been as deep in the mud as any 
other writer in recommending these two extremes in 
their tiurns ; but we should never be too old to learn 
from experience, and a Companion like this should 
touch only on matters founded on actual practice. 
That vast assemblage of evergreens belonging to the 
natural order Conifers, from the Cedar of Lebanon down 
to the trailing juniper, should be planted ofi'-hand now 
as soon as possible, as from the middle of July to the 
beginning of October, according to the weather after 
St Swithun's day, is certainly the best time of the year 
to plant or transplant the whole of them. November is 
as good a time as can b^ on the other hand, to remove 
evergreens of all kinds,' provided that large balls of 
earth be removed with tliem. llolUes, Laurustinas, 
AlatemuSj Pkillifreas, and Tree Box will transplant as 
well in May and June as at any other time of the year, 
of that I am quite certain ; I have removed hundreds of 
them in May and June without losing a twig. On the 
other hand, all these, and many more besides, will 
answer as well if planted now, but that is no reason for 
giving up the old plan of late spring planting such 
evergreens as do well at that time, although we need 
not do so from choice. The whole question amounts to 
this : — All evergreens succeed if planted in the autumn ; 
a great number of them will do better from being 
planted in the autumn, and will not transplant safely 
except in the autumn ; while a large portion of them 
may be planted every day in the year with almost equal 
success. That appears to me to bo tlie right state of 
the question, and here I leave it for the present, and 
pass on to the roses. 

November and May are the two best months to remove 
Roses, All the young and tender ones in pots we turn 
out in May, but for all those on their own roots, Novem- 
ber is the best month to remove them ; this is also the 
best time to train dotvn the strong hybrid pcrpotuals, on 
the principle of little or no pruning, as explained in my 
last letter, and it is also the best time to prune all roses 
that are weak, or nothing more than of common 
strength. Indeed, all roses which require close pruning 
should be. cut in November, unless there is some pai- 
ticular object in viewj|o justify their being put ofi* till 
the spring, such as, for instance, a desire to have them 
in bloom lat^Tr than usual, or to check over-luxuriance, 
as late spring pruning is known to do. 

I sabjoiu lists of t£e best roses for different purposes, 
every one of which is well worth having, and we can 
refer back to them for a year or two in our answers to 



correspondents who may not be so lucky as to possess 
our former volumes. 

There is an old and very pretty rose called Crested 
Moss, though it is not a moss rose at all, and I wonder 
that some of our best growers still continue to class it 
among their moss roses. Seven yeai*s since I offered to 
one of our greatest rose-growers five guineas for a plant 
of a yioss Rose and crested, that is, having the flower- 
cup fringed as completely as the legs of a bantam cock. 

Damask Perpetual. — The best in this division is the 
old rose which used to be called Lees Perpetual — the 
right name of it is Rose du Roi, or Crimson Perpetual — 
and Mogador, or Crimson Superb ; this is an improve- 
ment on Lee's Perpetual. They are two of the best 
roses in the world. 

Hybrid Perpetual. — ^In choosing out of tliis very ex- 
tensive class, the strongest growers should be preferred, 
and those which open well in the autumn, and they 
should be on their own roots, or, if they must be budded, 
Madame Laffay is the best stock for them. They all 
grow from cuttings as freely as gooseberries. Baronne 
Prevost is the largest flower, Mrs. Elliot the strongest 
grower; this and William Jesse may always be known 
by the metallic-like shine of the outer petals. The shade 
of Comte de Montalivet is difl'erent from all other roses ; 
it is a kind of light bron/e, and the guard-petals fold in 
towards the centre of the flower, another peculiarity 
which no other rose exliibits ; Oeant des Batailles is the 
most briUiant rose known. Madame Laffay is the 
hardiest and the latest flowering of this class : — Augus- 
tine Mouchelet, Barontis Prevost, Chateaubriand, Clemen- 
tine Seringe, Comte de Montalivet, Cornet, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Geant dcs Batailles, Jacques Lajitte, La 
Reine, Standard of Marengo, Madame Laffay, William 
Jesse, Mrs. Elliot. I have grown every one of the above, 
and a score more of the same cast, except the Standard 
of Marengo. 

Bourbon Roses. — The best of these blossom in the 
autumn, tuid some of them are very beautiful for beds, 
with few exceptions. They also should be grown on 
their own roots,^ or, at any rate, the strong growing ones. 
One great advantage in having Bourbon Koses on their 
own roots in flower-beds is, that if a very severe winter 
should damage them, they would soon throw up fine 
fresh shoots from the collar, or from the strongest of the 
roots, like the China Koses, from which the Bourbons 
first originated. Comte d'Eu, Paul Joseph, Proserpine, 
Souchet, Dupetit Thouars, and George Cuvier, would 
make a splendid bed of dwarf roses, with mixed rich 
dai-k colours ; and in cold soil would do better budded 
on stocks of the Manetti Kose, not more than four inches 
out of the ground ; but they and Emelie Courtier, and 
several others of that style of growth, should never be 
budded for standards, as they seldom live more than two 
or three years on tall standards. Another section of 
these Bourbons take after Madame Desprez, making 
long vigorous shoots, which bloom at the ends in large 
clusters ; tliese, also, are not well adapted for standaixis, 
they are best suited for low walls, pales, or for stakes 
and poles. D. Beaton. 

To be continued. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GAKDENING. 

Preserving Plants over the Winter : Calceo- 
ijiRiAS. — Next to scarlet geraniums, the shrubby and 
half-shrubby varieties of these are the greatest favourites 
with our friends of the window, the balcony, and the 
small flower-plot, and deservedly so, for lew flowers 
delight us so long with their continuous trusses of 
bloom. In speaking of preserving them through the 
winter, I wish my observations to apply not to those 
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who have every advantage, and who must have plants 
by the thousand, but to those whose means are more 
limited, and who are content if they can muster plants 
by the hundred, or the scoi*e. 

Ist These cannot be kept in the baskets and vases, 
in which they are now, in a dry state, similar to esta- 
blished geraniums of the scarlet group. The question. 
Why? was lately put. The answer was obvious: — 
First, these plants are not succulent, like the geranium, 
and, therefore, have not the same internal stored-up 
supply of Juices to fall back upon ; and, secondly, at no 
season will they bear the same amount of dryness^ either 
in the roots or in the atmosphere. This will at once be 
apparent if it be recollected what was said of their native 
localities on the mountain sides of Peru, and where the 
melting of the snow far above them in summer would 
yet tend to keep the roots moderately moist, and the 
atmosphere approaching saturation point. Hence, in 
practice we find, that in seasons rather dry, it may be 
necessary to check luxuriance in the scarlet geranium 
by cutting roots, pulling off large leaves, and withhold- 
ing water ; while in the case of the calceolaria, to main- 
tain them luxuriant and full of bloom, there must be a 
frequent and no-sparing application of the water-pail. 
Clear, dry seasons, with few heavy showers and 
boisterous winds, but with artificial watering at com- 
mand, are the circumstances in which these plants show 
off to the best advantage. Moisture must not be with- 
held even when in a comparatively dormant state in 
winter, and light must be given in proportion to the 
moisture, or there will be danger of damping and 
rotting. Therefore, 

2ndlv. These plants are easier preserved in the beds 
ou^of-doors in which they now are than the scarlet 
Geranium. A waterproofed covering is not so essential, 
though even for them it would be useful, especially in 
continued cold rains, and sleets, and snows. The 
coveting stuck among them ahoukliye of an open nature, 
such as fern ; and in fine weather it should be pulled a 
little from the plants, and put close again in frost. 
Damp will seldom do them any harm, provided there 
is air in motion. By these means I tave frequently 
saved fine plants ; but I never managed a bed without 
having some breaks in it, or which, if left to itself, did 
not grow unequally during the following season. The 
last winter might be deemed an exception, as there was 
hardly enough of frost anywhere hereabouts to kill 
these plants, though without any protection whatever. 
Gorgeous as such plants looked in the first part of the 
season, yet, taking the whole summer and autumn 
through, the greatest attention could hardly make them 
companionable by the sides of young plants, or those 
that had been lifted and planted again. Even in the 
case of those saved bv protection in beds and baskets, 
it would always be advisable to lift and plant again in 
April or the beginning of May, as thus a more regular 
outline can be given to the plants, and a fresh place or 
fresh soil allotted to them. Hence 

3rdly. It would be advisable to lift the plant at 
once, whenever the weather is tlireatening, generally 
some time in November, though they will frequently 
remain uninjured to the end of December. The weather, 
not the time, must be our criterion. The longer they 
remain unlifted, the less will be our trouble with them, 
and it is seldom that the first night's frost, though ^a 
little severe, does them much harm — as the flowers and 
the top part of the plant protect what is lower — and 
when we lift, we run over all the flowers, and the top 
part of the plant, at any rate, leaving nice little bushes, 
just small or largo in proportion to the room we can 
give them. Now, this raising of the plants pre-sup- 
poses that we have some place in which to put them. 
It is not of 80 much consequence what Idnd of a recep- 
tacle it be, whether an earth or a turf-pit, a brick-pit, or 



a wooden fi*ame, or even a large-windowed room, where a 
damp floor would be no object, the worst place of all being 
the attempting it in the window of a sitting-room, where 
a cosy fire is maintained, especially if the plants have 
not been growing in pots. If in pots previously, they 
will stand very well, with a frequent dusting over of the 
foliage with water, and keeping the surface of the soil 
covered with damp moss. 1 he best of all is a bed such 
as I described last week for the Geranium, with a little 
dimg underneath, but the treatment must be different. 
Wherever put, except there is part of a stage of a cool 
gi'eenhouse to appropriate, or where the window is all the 
convenience, the plants, after pruning, should be lifted 
with a spade or fork, and taken with the most of the 
earth that will adhere to the roots, and planted in the 
receptacle at once, in light sandy soil. They may be 
crammed rather thickly, but you must give them more 
room before finally transferring them to the open garden 
again. The soil must be moist, or rendered so after 
planting, with some a little drier on the surface. The 
use of such hibematory, is, that half-hardy plants will, 
in general, do much better, than if not protected where 
they grew, while having everything we wish to keep in 
a small compass, is a saving of time and labour, and 
enables us to do what we like with beds and boxes in 
winter. For covering such beds, however made, glass is 
best, next wood, next straw covers, rendered waterproof, 
and then asphalt, with material in readiness to throw 
over in very severe weather. In my own experience, I 
have always found that such plants, planted, did much 
better then when they were potted, chiefly owing, I 
believe, to the uniform degree of moisture they thus 
enjoy, and so productive are they in fibrous root, that 
they suffer little aiterwards from transplanting. The 
only superiority of the bed with the hot dung beneath 
it, is that roots are at once encouraged, and thus there is 
less risk of a failure ; but with eveiy make-shift of a 
covering, provided it could keep out heavy rains, I have 
succeeded, where the plants were closely packed with 
earth, without any bottom-heat whatever. With or 
without this dung beneath, the plants being planted, the 
future management must be diflerent from the Gerar 
niums ; in fact, a division should be placed between them. 

1st. The soil must be moister ; and on a sunny day, 
the plants should be syringed to keep the tops moist 

2ndly. Air should be given when the external air is 
above freezing ; even in very muggy weather the lights 
and coverings, though not removed, should be tilted up 
back and front, so as to allow the air freely to percolate ; 
the damp air doing no damage whatever so long as not 
confined. Even though the covering be opaque, such as 
wood, or asphalt, the tilting of the covering will give 
enough of light. Night and day, fair weather and tbul, 
they should never bo entirely shut up, except when cold 
and frosty, and then when shut up close, and the tops 
dry, the lowness of the temperature prevents all danger. 
Let the roots grow as they will, the object should be 
to keep the tops fresh, but not growing, until the middle 
of March. But is this tlie best mode of saving plants 
for vases, baskets, and flower beds? Yes, if you have 
done nothing to render yourself independent of old 
plants ; for, though aware that witli a hotbed you may 
obtain plants from cuttings in a fortnight in March or 
Apiil, you must have some source whence you can 
obtain these cuttings, and the best friends are not too 
liberal then. If, however, you took care to insert cut* 
tings as advised in September, then 

3rdly. Looking after them is t^e most profitable and 
economical course you can adopL The most of them 
will now be nicely rooted, and nice stiff little plants, if 
struck in a north border. They will require much less 
room than large plants, and if anything like the same < 
space should be given them, before final planting-time 
they will equal, and in most cases excel, the old ons& | 
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They will not stand quite such hard treatment as the 
old ones, and require at all times the protection of glass, 
chiefly as a means of obtaining light, when other coverings 
oooldnot well be removed. I have said struck in Septem- 
ber, because I have found the middle of that month the 
best time for inserting short stubby cuttings of all these 
shrubby Calceolarias. There is less diffictdty with them 
in the middle of October, than in trying them in the 
middle of July and August. I have even inserted the 
cuttings in the beginning of November, and they have 
done well. A cool, moist atmosphere is what suits 
them; and this, even after being struck, they must 
haye during the winter. If kept in windows, they will 
be better for double pots, the space between being stufited 
with moss, and that kept moist, especially on the surface. 
A moist atmosphere will never do them harm, if kept in 
motion. I think that much trouble with young plants 
of these and other things, such as verbenas, will be 
saved, when, instead of keeping them, as now, in pots, 

Eits, and frames, we can command their hardihood 
y pricking them out in prepared soil, just as we would 
beds of young celery plants in spring. Provided we 
judiciously guard against damping, plants are less easily 
injured by variations when planted, than when kept in 
pots. Last season, at this period, verbenas, &c., pricked 
out thickly in an earth-pit, with old lights laid over 
them, thoroughly beat out of the field those potted and 
honoured with house treatment, — ^Uke the Scotch Kale 
in the kitchen garden, with them it was literally " cut 
and come again,** an advantage that was experienced by 
many who wanted cuttings, as well as myself. By fol- 
lowing such a plan, and transplanting a time or two, the 
most of those plants that form fibrous roots, might be 
taken to their summer residence without previously 
having come into contact with a pot at all, and flourish, 
as I find, none the worse in consequence. 

There were other matters I intended alluding to, but 
my space is filled. The same remarks apply to a great 
proportion of our half-hardy plants, and I shall be gra- 
tified if those with limited means can find something 
that will suit them. B. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

^LAKTS THAT THBiVE WELL IN POTS (Continued from 

page 50) 

TttioROPiLU MARoiNATA OR cocciNEA (Bordcred-lipped 
w scarlet T.) ; New Grenada. — Sepals and petals greenish- 
white, and in the centre of the flowers tliere is a rich 
large spot of a dark scarlet colour. The pseudo-bulbs 
stand upright ; they are about five inches long, of equal 
breadth the whole length, and are flat, nearly approaching 
to strap shape : the foliage is rather small, and is placed 
upon the ends of the pseudo-bulbs. This is a new 
species, and very desirable. 42s. 

T. suAVis (Sweet T.) ; New Grenada. — ^The flowers 
are of a pure white ground, thickly spotted in tlie 
centre witli deep rose ; pseudo-bulbs short and roundish ; 
leaves medium size, one or two upon each bulb, and one 
or two surrounding the base ; very fragrant. This is, 
also, a new species, with the largest flowers of the whole 
genus. A handsome desirable species. 42s. 

T. TORTiLis (Twisted T.) ; Mexico. — Sepals and petals 
brownish yellow, slightly barred with brown, cunously 
twisted like a corkscrew ; the lip is white spotted with 
red. A handsome free-flowering plant, much esteemed. 
lOs. 

OvUure. — These plants are found growing in the 
cooler pai*ts of South America : hence they will thrive 
well with us in the cooler Mexican house. Soil. — The 
usual oompost of rough peat, chopped sphagnum, broken 
crooks (potsherds), and charcoal, will grow them in a 



satisfactory manner. They will be benefited, however, 
if some half-rotted tree-leaves be mixed amongst it, and 
the best kinds for that purpose are those of the oak or 
the beech. Potting. — ^The season for this operation is 
early in the spring ; at which time, if the rest has been 
duly attended to, they will be beginning to grow. Pro 
vide against the time a sufficient quantity of the com- 
post, and let it be put in a warm room to be well 
aired. Have also ready, plenty of broken pots of 
three sizes; the largest to be placed over the hole 
or holes at the bottom of the pots, the second size 
upon them, and the third upon the second ; these last 
should not be larger than hazel nuts. The whole 
should occupy at least half of the pot. Upon this drainage 
place some of the roughest of the compost ; then bring 
the plants to the potting-bench, which should be in a 
warm shed, turn them carefully out of the pots, and pick 
away from the roots as much as possible without injur- 
ing them of the old soil ; clean the leaves iirom dust 
and dirt with a sponge dipped in tepid water, and at the 
same time look out diligently for all kinds of insects, 
and wash them ofl' too; then let the leaves become 
moderately dry, and after that repot the plants. 
T. tortUis should be well elevated above the rim of the 

Eot, because the flowers spring from the base of the 
ulb, and bave very weak stems. The weight of each 
flower is so much that the weak stems cannot support 
it, but if the plant is raised up an inch or two above the 
pot, the flowers are then seen to the best advantage. 
Mr. Schroder, of Stratford, near London, exhibited a 
plant of this kind so raised up, and very handsome it 
appeared. It measured more than a foot across, and 
had nearly forty blooms upon it. As soon as the plants 
are potted give a brisk watering from a syringe, forcing 
the water out with some force. This makes the compost 
firm and close, and it will not then be so easily washed 
off" by after-waterings. Water, give freely during the 
time the plants are growing and forming new pseudo- 
bulbs, but as soon as these have attained their full size, 
reduce the watering very considerably, and when they 
are at rest in winter give no more than is necessary to 
prevent them from shrinking. Heat, in summer, by day, 
with sun TO** to 75*^, without sun 5°, or thereabouts, 
less; by night, 55® tft 60". When at rest during autumn 
and winter, 60° by day and 52° by night will be amply 
sufficient. A moist amosphere should he kept up when 
the plants are growing, and a drier one when they are 
at rest. As most orchids grow at the same time as 
TricJiqpiliaj the same treatment applies to all. 

T. Appleby. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 

The Ranunculus (Continued from page 64). — In our 
last essay on the culture of these elegant flowers, we 
gave full directions for planting them, and described 
the protection necessary for them diuing the early 
months of spring. The next head into which we shall 
divide the subject is 

Watering.^^To succeed satisfactorily in growing and 
blooming the Ranunculus, tlie operation of watering 
must be diligently attended to, especially in dry weather. 
In order to do this effectually, it will be greatly advan- 
tageous to have the beds perfectly level, and each bed 
should have an edging either of narrow boards, or long 
narrow slates, which should project an inch, at least, 
above the level of the bed. This edging will check the 
water running off" the bed into the walks. Previously 
to the first watering, immediately after the plants have 
broken through the soil, and when the surface is mode- 
rately dry, tread the soil between the rows down pretty 
firmly with the foot. Tread one side of the bed first, 
and then the other ; this will prevent the necessity of 
treading upon tlie bed with both feet at once, which 
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would press the soil too much and unequally. After 
the bed is regularly and equally pressed down, then 
press the soil close to the neck of each plant, and be- 
tween them, with tlie hand. When this is completed, 
proceed to water the bed with a rather coarse-rosed 
watering pot ; give it freely and liberally, and to do this 
right well, go over the whole bed with a heavy shower, 
aud as soon as that has sunk in and disappeared, com- 
mence again, and repeat the shower. In most cases, 
this will be amply suificient for a week's consumption. 
If the weather still continues dry, at the end of the 
week repeat the operation, and continue to do so until 
heavy natural showers take place. It is probable that 
the soil will, with such heavy waterings, in time become 
baked on the surface, and will crack into fissures; when- 
ever that is observed, let the surface be loosened, aud 
stirred up with a small three-pronged fork, breaking 
into tbe smallest possible bits the pieces of hard soil. 
Care must be taken that the roots are not disturbed, 
nor the foliage injured, by tbis operation. A gentle 
shower from the watering-pot should be given, imme- 
diately after the forking is done. This will cleanse oif 
any soil that may have fallen upon the foUage, and also 
settle the soil into an even, compact surface again. 
Continue this abundant supply of water whenever the 
weather is dry, up to tbe point of the bloom beginning 
to open, and then discoutmue it, as we may then fairly 
suppose that the bloom is secure, and more especially 
if the plants are shaded duriog the time the sun has its 
greatest power. 

SJuuling. — Having, as we trust, by such ti'eatment, 
viz., choosing a right situation, using proper soil, pro- 
perly planting and diligently watering, brought tlie plants 
into luxuriant health, and into a fair promise of bloom, 
by the appearance of numerous iiower-buds in line con- 
dition ; the next point to attend to, is to have ready a 
protecting shade, to shelter the blooms from the sun's 
rays. Tliis shade should be applied at the time the 
flowers begin to expand, and not before. If expense is 
no object, a shelter from the sun, formed like the one 
we lately described for the Tulip, would be the best, 
inasmuch as it would allow the blooms to be constantly 
seen, and would protect them from heavy rains and 
dews, which would tarnish very sotn the bright coloiu's, 
almost as much and as soon as the scorching rays of a 
June sun. It is, however, rather expensive at first to 
put up such a shelter, and, therefore, for such as may 
not choose, or have not the means, to erect such, an 
otherwise desirable summer shelter, of hoops and long 
rods, covered with sheets of canvass, may be adopted, to 
bo taken otf when the sun does not shine brightly, and 
in fair weather; with which shade the bloom will be 
prolonged much longer. The hoops may be made of 
hazel rods, bent over a long stout rail, nailed to upright 
posts at each end of the bed, witli a sufiicient nmnber 
placed in the bed itself; or hoops of the right length 
may be procured from a cooper's yard, or, what is the 
best of ail, they may be of iron rod, cut the right length. 
Whichever they are, they will require short stalks placed 
at the side of the bed, at such a distance from each 
other as will support two long rods, eitlier of wood or 
iron, on each side. These rods must be fastened firmly 
to each hoop, and then they will support the canvass 
cover perfectly, so that it will not touch the flowers. 

T. Appleby. 
To be continued. 



THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

Cauliflowkb Plants — their Protection in Winter. 
^-As we last week made a few remarks on the various 
kinds, and general treatment of Lettuce intended for 
winter use, we now enter on that of a vegetable not leas 



useful, though in a diflerent way, and as its welfare 
during the winter months is of great importance, it 
being, in fact, one of the most useM vegetables we have 
during the early summer months, we makia no apology for 
makiog a few remarks on the treatment necessary to en- 
sure its well-being. In the first place, we will commence 
with that very important subject, sheltert it being gene- 
rally known that the delicate habits of the Cauliflower re- 
quire some such protection during the inclement months 
of winter, for, although it may, on some occasions, have 
stood in an exposed seed-bed, uninjured, yet such cases 
are exceptions rather than the rule, and hard frosts and 
frequent changes, so common in those winters called 
hard ones, so much reduce the plants in leaves as well 
as in numbers, that when planting time arrives, there is 
nothing left to plant out Now, though we invariably 
leave a considerable portion of oui's to their fate in such 
a place, and have often derived much good irom plants 
so iniured to the cold, yet we always preserve a quantity 
under glass, sufficient (and something more) for the first 
crop. Our mode is this : — we procure seed of the best 
kind of Cauliflower that can be had, wliich are dose 
even heads, free from branching, or other coarseness. 
The first sowing we make some time between the 15th 
and 25th of August, and the second, on which we prin- 
cipally depend, the first week of September. Occasion- 
ally we sow a little seed as late as the middle of that 
month, but then we find it necessary to cover with glass 
immediately. The former sowing, being made in some 
open place, very often on a south border, if the weather 
be very dry, which it often is at that time, the beds will 
require water, and, what is equally necessary, shading. 
We have sometimes used a very simple process in so 
doing — a few pea-stakes laid over the bed, and over that, 
a little of the haulm, very thinly spread, never sufficient 
to prevent the sun's rays entii*ely from shining on the 
beds, but suificient to check its doing so too much ; 
under such a covering as tliis, the bed does not get so 
hardened at top from watering, as if there was nothing 
over it, while, at the same time, it derives benefit from 
the all-re viviug rays of the sun; and if all other things 
be favourable, the seeds quickly vegetate : — the shading 
material must then be gradually removed, and a close 
watch kept against the slug and other enemies : — we 
now presume the plants to be progressing on : — ^if the 
weather be warm and showery, their growth will be the 
quicker, but we do not like them any the better for that, 
what we want is a sturdy habit, and for that purpose do 
not sow too thickly. If all goes on well, the first sown 
ones will be ready to plant out about the 20th of 
October. Our plan, as recorded last week, is to plant 
those intended for earliest use on some well-sheltered 
border, facing the soutli, and under hand-glasses at 
once, where they are to remain. We usually plant nine 
plants under such glasses, and they are placed so far 
apart as to allow standing room for their tops when 
taken ofl*, as well as to walk between, and examine 
them ; — we usually plant a few plants imder each light 
of the earliest sown, and the remainder of the second or 
principal supply; tlie former are sometimes liable to 
button, and consequently are useless, so that it would not 
be safe to trust entirely to them, but when they do not 
do so, their greater forwardness is advantageous in the 
spring. After planting, we usually put the tops of the 
glasses on close, for a day or two, until the plants have 
taken hold of the ground, when they may be removed, 
and the plants be inured as much as possible to the oold, 
up to a late period of the season. Besides tliose planted 
as above, we plant a quantity under a box frame or 
some temporary imitation of one, to which any spare 
lights can be applied in bad weather ; these should be 
filled with earth as near to the top as possible, and as the 
nlants are expected all to be drawn and planted out in 
March and April, they may be planted tolerably thiok, 
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say three inches apart, each way. Besides these methods, 
we have often planted some under the shelter of a wall 
facing the west. This we think is the best aspect for 
them, and we have wintered plants pretty well when 
planted in a row about a foot from its bottom. The 
above plantations will, we presume, have so tliinned the 
seed-bed that plenty of spaces may be found on it in 
which to stick boughs of evergreens, firs, fern, or similar 
protection, when hard weather does arrive. Be suie to 
look to these boughs on windy days, or you will sufier 
more by their blowing about, than you will benefit by 
the shelter they may have given. It seldom happens 
that any further covering is necessary to those under 
glass than the glass-lights or hand-light tops, but be 
careful in not removing them too suddenly, when mild 
weather does set in, as a long confinement unfits them 
for enduring strong currents of air; and endeavour to 
have them dry at the time they are first exposedr^if 
they liave been previously inured to the hardening 
influence of dry, cold winds, so much the better, and if 
even slightly frozen before they are covered up, they are 
none the worse, for all progress in growth (which 
can never be healthy under such circumstances) is 
thereby stopped, and they are less liable to sufier from 
other causes, as damping-off, mould, &c , &c. We need 
hardly observe, that, in extreme cases, some additional 
covering is necessary; and in the northern counties, 
when the frost is very severe, this should always be done ; 
besides that in those later districts, they may be sown 
sooner than in the south of England. We have sown 
them from the first to the twentieth of August in one of 
the northern counties, and found them none too early, 
the great object being to get a hardy, stocky growth 
before winter sets in. We may remark, that where a 
good supply of late Brocoli exists, they ought to prolong 
the season up to the very time of the first Cauliflower 
coming in, and, by a little management in that way, we 
have never been without the one or the other during the 
whole season, as well as some years before now. This 
is all that is wanted. A few heads of the Wilcove, or 
some other late Brocoli, is equally valuable as Cauli- 
flower when it is good, and a considerable spiing growth 
has taken place ; but when it is merely the flowering or 
fructification of a diseased, stunted plant, it is certainly 
inferior to that delicate vegetable. However, the mode 
of trying to make the one continue until the other 
relieves it, is the point usually aimed at by gardeners. 
Garl»c and Shallots. — These bulbs, which wo pre- 
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sume to be harvested and put by in August, may be 
now looked over, and any that show symptoms of glow- 
ing may be at once planted out on some open sunny 
border, not too deep ; but we prefer not planting out 
until December, when the principal crop may be put in. 
Garlio is more hardy than Shallot, and may, in many 
cases, be left in the ground. It ought, however, never 
to remain longer than two years in one place, and only 
one if it be planted thick. Remove all diseased bulbs 
from amongst the stores of Shallots as well as the 
Underground or Potato Onions ^ both of which are liable 
to decay in autumn or winter. 

Cucumbers. — Great care will now be necessary in 
order to carry this delicate plant through the clieoless 
period that is just approaching; the dark days being 
alike unfavourable to its health, and favourable to the 
insidious enemies it has to contend against — mildew 
and the thrip ; and the tender state of the plant at this 
untoward season rendering any severe measures used to 
extirpate those pests fatal to the plants, we are the more 
inclined to urge tlie propriety of watchfulness. Let no 
drip fall on the plants ; for that puri)ose the roof ought 
to be rather a steep pitch, for this as well as for all other 
winter-forcing apparatus. If, however, mildew does show 
itself, scatter some sulphur over the flues or hot-water 
pipes, aud a little, but very little, on the leaf aflected ; 
as we have said above, the plant cannot endure severe 
treatment at this season. The thrip may be kept down 
by occasional slight fumigations ; water will be but 
little required, and do not admit any stove or other 
plants into the Cucumber department, as such often 
bring insects and other evils in their train. 

SuNDBiEs. — The latest Celery will now want a final 
earthing-up; the mild and showery weather in October 
has favoured its growth. Look over aud cut Walcheren 
and Cape Brocoli as they are ready ; and any JSea-Icale that 
may have been begun to force must be often examined to 
see that it does not get too much heat. Asparagus may 
also be put into some forcing position, if not done befoie. 
See to and make good defects in the ]>lantations of Let- 
tuce, Endive, Cahbage-iAemta, &c. If the weather be dry, 
prepare a piece of ground on which to sow the first crop 
of Peas, which, however, need not be done until the 
middle of the month. Protect French Beans so long as 
they are worth it ; and remove tree-leaves, Ac, from beds 
of Cabbage, Lettuce, and other plants, as they only 
blanch or tender them. 

J.R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGERS. 
By the Authoress of ** My Flowers" £c. 



The more we look around, and observe what is passinc: 
before our eyes, and the more we are led to consider what is, 
and what is not, favoural)le to the well-beiog of the popula- 
lation of our towns and rillao'cs — the sooner must we come to 
the conclusion tliat beer-houses and common public-houses 
are the misery and ruin of the people. 

In a periodical Hke The Cottage Gardener, the cir- 
culation of which is so extensive; and its readers among all 
classes — the influencing, and tlie influenced; which is 
found in every town, and village, and hamlet ; in the hand 
alike of pastor and flock, landlord and tenant, master and 
man ; and the end and aim of which is exclusively the moral 
aud social good of the humbler ranks of the British people ; 
I feel that I sliall not be exceeding my mission, if I press 
strongly, anxiously, and earnestly, this subject upon tlie 
attention of my readois. Living in a rural district, we <laily 
see and feel the wretchedness aud sin tliat is induced by 
drink, and it excites a warm desire to arouse the inhabitants 
of other distzicts to a full sense of the evils caused by this 
unholy merobandise of the bodies and souls of men. 



Beer-houses are, alas ! sanctioned by law ; in a Christian 
land where that Word of God is professedly received, which 
declares that those who are guilty of *' drunkenness " " shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God." It is enacted by law, 
that anyone who can procure the signature of three respect- 
able householders to his application for a licence, to promote 
and encourage the sale of beer, is entitled to obtain it. 
Here is indeed a traffic and merchandise worthy of great 
]5abylon herself; *' slaves and souls of men" are bought 
and sold in every palish in our land ; and fearful ai'e the 
itfeots of such pitfalls of Satan upon the mass of the 
people. In one parish I know there are upwards of twenty 
i)laces where beer is sold, in the village alone; and in the 
roads and lanes they meet us at every turn. Can we 
^vonder at demoralization and destitution, yrhvn such traps 
j.re laid for souls, so that they can neither go out nor come 
into their houses without passing close to a strong tempta- 
tion ? How incumbent then is it upon ** rcspeclnhle house- 
holders " to refuse their signature to these applications, on 
the simple and soUd ground of their being destructive to 
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the poor, and dangerous to the well-being of the parish. 
Religious house-holders will refuse to sign anything that is 
repugnant to the Word of God. 

In our own parish two of the beer-houses are kept by 
tradesmen — men whose station in life ought to preserve 
them from such a calling, for holy motives must unhappily 
be put out of the question. Both houses are lawless in 
their habits, and are known to be so; but matters are so 
managed as to avoid general observation, and the owners 
being in a higher walk of life, persons who could inform 
will not come forward to condemn their friends and con- 
nections; and nothing, unfortimately, is so difficult as to 
prove an ofifence, even when a true charge is made. 

There have been no less than three warnings to the 
managers of these pitfalls of Satan, within the last four 
years. One beer-house, as I have already stated, was 
burned to the ground. I shall not easily forget seeing the 
wife of the man who kept it, standing out in the street one 
Christmas-day, in a green gown and pink ribbons, handing 
beer to two men in a gig, while the church bells were 
chiming, and the people were passing by to the house of 
God. This happened a year or two before the house, and 
the beer, and the gowns and caps, disappeared like smoke 
before the wind. 

The owners of the most respectable public-house in the 
neighbourhood, have suffered loss, and have been obliged to 
give it up, imder very discreditable circumstances. They 
were people, apparently, of steady, respectable habits, 
regular attendants at church, and never known to open 
their house on the Sabbath, although passing strangers luive 
been seen taking a draught of beer at the door before 
the hour of morning service. These persons have made 
way for a tradesman, who ought to have done better, but 
whose tap-room is now very differently conducted, and who 
does 710^ regard the Sabbath, to keep it holy. 

The owner of another, and a much larger public-house, 
received a powerful admonition some months ago. He was 
passing along the road leading into the village, when a large 
pollard, which had stood on a bank from time immemorial, 
suddenly fell, and struck him to tlie earth. He was found 
lying insensible beneath the prostrate tree, but by the 
mercy of God, he was raised up from the bed of suffering, 
and enabled again to go forth among the children of men. 

There must be houses of public refreshment in every 
village, where passengers may obtain food and lodging — they 
are useful and necessary things. The mischief lies in their 
abuse, and in the number permitted. A tap-room, where 
poor men are allowed and encouraged to go night after 
night, and drink away their reason and their children's 
bread, is an abomination wherever it may be found, whether 
in the smart-looking village inn, or the low beer-house. 
Wherever souls are perilled, there is sin ; and when week- 
day intoxication is allowed, although Sabbath intoxication is 
not, it is after edl, only sin committed in the most decent 
way. 

It is a duty we owe to our God, as well as our neighbour, 
to repress sin, whenever we can do so; and it would be 
fulfilling an important share of this duty, to prevent the 
establishment of beer-houses ; nothing effectual can be 
done for the poor, whilst they taint the air. 

If all the *' respectable householders" in a parish would 
refuse to sign testimonials for this purpose, the mischief 
would be greatly diminished for the future, although so 
much that is done must remain ; and I am sure that none 
would ever see the hour when regret for so doing would 
disturb their minds; on the contrary, many who have but 
little to bestow on then' poorer neighbours might then say, 
**I have done what I could." Let me urge this duty 
affectionately on all my readers, reminding them that what- 
ever is done " as unto God " will never lose its reward. 

And now for a word to ourselves. The warnings which I 

^ave just described, are as much meant for us, as for those 

-»ho experienced them. " Or those eighteen upon whom 

he tower of Siloam fell and slew them, think ye that they 

rere sinners above all men that dwelt at Jerusalem ? I tell 

/ou, nay ; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 

*hese were the words of God Himself; let us all lay them 

o our hearts; and while we strive with om* whole souls to 

ove God, let us not forget to love our brother also. 



POULTRY-KEEPING. 



Haying seen several excellent hints in your valuable work 
relatmg to Uie feeding and general management of the 
domestic fowl, has led me to give also a short sketch of my 
fowl-house, and the management I use towards my poultry 
(after having ten years' experience with that race). Now, 
my house is eighteen feet by twelve feet, with a partition in 
the middle of lattice-work — one part for the roosting-place, 
and the other for the nests, which form one row all round, 
three feet from the floor. My nest boxes are fifteen inches 
square, with the hole in front eight inches by ten inches ; 
but being pestered with fleas, and finding they generally 
accumulate at the bottom of the boxes, I had the bottom 
made with stout laths, nailed one inch apart, cut like an 
equilateral triangle, and nailed on with an angle uppermost, 
so there are no warm comers for such vermin. Half way 
round my house I have a yard eighteen feet wide, fenced in 
ynih a lattice fence. My house has a spare roof thatched 
with chips, and at each end there is a ventilator, made 
similar to the Venetian blinds, only on a much larger scale, 
so I can shut up close in very rough, cold weather. In the 
yard there is a small tank three feet wide and nine inches 
deep ; over the tank there is a cover made with laths, to 
prevent the young chickens getting in, and the old hens 
from running through. 

Having given a description of my house, I will proceed 
with a few remarks on the feeding of the birds. I have 
thirty hens and four roosters, principally of the Dorking or 
dunghill breed. From these I have received between 400 
and 500 eggs, nearly every month, from February last, 
imtil the present month (September), which has not 
exceeded 150, owing to the number of hens which are 
moulting, besides rearing about 140 chicks. I feed my hens 
nearly aJways with good barley, excepting now and then I 
get a sack of oats for them. I shut them up as soon as they 
go to roost, and let them out about eight o'clock in the 
morning, when I give them as much com as I think they 
will eat. If not ver>' cold and wet, I let them out into the 
field, where they have a good stable-dmig heap, Uie green 
stuft' from off the meadow, and a gravel-pit, to employ 
themselves in, which are three excellent things for poultry. 
Then at noon I call them in, feed them the second time, 
and after which they go for their walk again, for an hour 
or two, and then go to roost contented. My hens when 
I set them, I manage to set three at the same time, 
so when they come off, I generally get too good broods 
from the three, instead of keeping the three hens from 
laying. When they are setting, I t^e them off only once 
each day to feed them, and then fasten them up again, after 
being off from an half to three-quarters-of-an-hour, accord- 
ing to the weather. I use bruised straw for the nests, which, 
when the hens are setting, must be middling thick, to keep 
the cold from the imder side of the eggs. As the chicks 
hatch, I give them all a pepper-com or two, to strengthen 
them, and select one of the hens, which I believe to be a 
good mother, to nurse them, as the other two hatched them. 
When they are hatched, I keep them imder the two hens for 
a short time, till they have gained their strength, when I 
take them in a warm comer out of doors, and coop the hen, 
and keep her there until the chickens have got strong 
burds ; then I let them have their liberty. 

When first I kept fowls I used to feed my chickens upon 
grits, but finding they did not thrive to my satisfaction, I 
changed their food to cracked barley, which 1 soon found 
proved to my satisfaction, for it is not only cheaper, but the 
little things (instead of moping about after they were fed) 
ran and scratched about for worms and anything they could 
get ; with this, my present plan, I seldom lose my chickens 
by death. 

I will also give a few rules which I use : — 

1. Always keep your fowls clean. 

2. Always feed at one time. 

3. Always let them out at one time. 

4. Keep your fowls dxy, but not so close and warm at 
night. 

5. If they cannot get plenty of clean water supply them 
with it. 

6. Always let your chickens have plenty of clean water 
and com. 

7. Keep yottr chickeok in a warm, open, diy plaoe^ 
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8. If any disease appears among your stock, rather than 
doctor, kill the invalids. 

With this plan of mine I always have a good supply of 
eggs. My fowls are all healthy, and when I want any pullets 
or young roosters for table use, they are always in good con- 
dition—" What's worth keeping, is worth keeping well." 



CHURNS. 

The best chum for a small dairy, so far as simplicity of 
construction, produce, in one sense, and quality of butter, 
that experience warrants me to express an opinion of, is 
that made by Wilkinson, late Baker, 309, Oxford-street, 
London. Printed instructions for seasoning, and its ^ter- 
management, are sent out with it. 

In those days when four Aldemey cows were included as 
part of my employer's domestic arrangements (and I would 
that it could be so now), two of Wilkinson's ** patent box 
chums "—one for churning four pounds, the other twelve 
pounds — occupied positions in the dairy. They are made of 
sycamore; the skeleton paddles or dashers (oak) are secured 
in their places by an iron screw pinion, to which a winch is 
attached ; this pinion revolves in bone sockets let into the 
sides of the chum. For the purpose of inspection, the lid, 
through which there are holes admitting a constant supply 
of fresh air, can be taken off and returned instantly. The 
handle on being reversed is extricated from the dashers, 
when the whole smooth interior of the chum remains free 
for scouring or cleansing. If this part of the affair is 
properly attended to (and the cows properly fed) purer 
butter cannot bo conceived than that which is produced 
from these chums. 

Frequently as litUo as a pound of butter has been made 
in the small one. If in very cold weather, the chum I'for 
which it is so well adapted, and wherein even the most 
delicate female could exercise a skill in churning) were 
placed on a table distanced from the fire, the process is 
comfortably accelerated. 

I send you an inventory of utensils (witli their costs as 
applied to M^m ) belonging to the small dairy, mentioning 
that they once numbered a cheese press, though this, some 
years ago, was disposed of, on finding, for three or four cows 
(Aldemeys in particular) the process of cheese-making did 
not answer so well as that of sending the butter to market, 
and keeping pigs to consume the refuse. Most houses 
possess a boiler — whether it is of copper or iron, for tlie 
purpose in question is of little moment ; the one that I 
allude to was cast-iron, and measured thirty gallons. Of 
whatever composed, it should be kept scmpulously clean, 
and free from all contaminating matters, for the purpose of 
scalding the utensils each time after using. The milk- 
pans §nd cream-steans were brown earthenware, their inte- 
riors of a yellowish-white colour, and glazed ; the smaller- 
sized came into work in winter. 

12 lb. large chum, £2 12s. 6d. ; 4 lb. small chum, £1 1 5s. ; 
scales and weights, 8s. ; butter mit or tub, 7s.; butter board, 
2s. ; butter slicers, 1 pair, 2s. ; large print, Is. 6d. ; small 
print, cut to any fancy, Is. 6d. ; large wooden cream spoon, 
Is. ; stitdning sieve and cloths. Is. 6d. ; cream skimmer. Is. ; 
3 milking tins, 9s. ; wood stripping bowl. Is. 2d. ; 8 large 
milk-puns, 8s. ; 8 small milk -pans, 4s. lOd. ; butter market- 
basket, 2s. 6d. ; scmbbing brush, Is. Total, £6 19s. 6d. — 
Upwabds and Onwards. 



NOTES. 



Yabbow {Achillea millefolium), — While lately staying in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire for a few days, I was some- 
what surprised to find a man actively engaged in gathering 
the flowers and stalks of this very common plant. On 
inquiring his object in so doing, he said that it was an 
excellent remedy for colds. I found afterwards that huck- 
sters were regularly in the habit of collecting it for the 
Leeds market. The mode of using it is to make it into 
tea, similar to chamomile. 

Mode of Preseryixo Currants until very late in the 
Year. — If a common garden net is spread around and all 
over a collection of currant-bushes the currants will be 
kept m a state fit for use for months after the ordinary 
season has passed. I have this day (September 19) par- 



taken of very superior currant-pudding made from currants 
preserved in the way I have mentioned. In favourable 
seasons they have thus been preserved, in an open situ* 
ation at Midton, 20 miles norUi-east of York, in excellent 
con dition, until quite the latter part of November. — R. F. 
Wheeleb. 

Bees. — ^Your correspondent, " J. H. Payne," in his last 
month's communication on bees, says, " that the honey 
season may certainly be pronounced a very indifferent one, 
and in his locality (Bury) a very bad one." The same report 
cannot be made of the district round Ipswich ; it is here 
considered good, and honey, which was sold by the cottagers 
in 1850 at lOd. and Is. per lb., is this year offered at 8d. Of 
Wasps, he also adds, that he had seen only one working 
wasp this summer ; here they have been abundant, and the 
hives of cottagers have suffered severely. Weak hives have 
been taken possession of by the intruders, and others have 
been burned early, to save the honey that was fast being 
carried away. Indeed, the wasps have been most formidable 
and persevering in their attacks on the hives, owing, pro- 
bably, to the scarcity of our wall and stone-fruit crops. In 
some standing barley near me, the mowers were obliged to 
retreat from a portion of the field until the wasps could be 
destroyed ; and the boys have had a high treat evexy evening 
in burning their nests. A lady*s gardener, to save the little 
choice fruit that he had, in order to send it to his mistress 
in London, finding prevention against their ravages useless^ 
sought out their nests, and destroyed, in the >icinity of his 
garden, twenty-seven. One fact is curious — the wasps, tliough 
so abundant out-of-doors, have seldom entered the houses, 
and the grocers' shops in the neighbouring town have been 
comparatively free from them. 

Scythes. — Mention is made in your last number of ** Boyd*s 
self-adjusting Scythe." A complaint is often made by work- 
men of their scythes not acting well, of the edge not cutting 
uniformly, and the form being wrong, &c. ; now the form 
may be tested by a very simple experiment. Let a man, 
with a piece of chalk in his hand, wcdk up to a high wall, or 
a barn-door, and raising it as high as he can, strike a curve 
from right to left ; the line so traced is the exact form that 
his scythe should be ; and if he applies the edge of it, and 
finds it to correspond, it will cut uniformly from point to 
heel, and save him much trouble and labour. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MuLBBKiiT {Heigham Lodge).'-Yova Mulberry-tree (twenty years old) 
is not at all too large to move if you make a trench round it rune, and 
cut all the roots at from four to fire feet from the stem. It will be a 
great assistance to your operations next March, but still better if you 
could put off the work till next October ; but the Mulberry is one of the 
easiest to remove of all our fruit-trees. The rooU are very soft, large, 
and spongy ; the edges of the cuts should be nude quite smooth. 

CLiMBias A0AIIV8T A HousB (/6/(f).— Four climbers to plant between 
the dining-room windows may be Jasminum nudijlorum and CfUmO' 
nanihut fragraru, to flower in winter ; Ceanothus axureus, the finest blue 
we have in the autumn, and Clematis SieboldU a passion-flower-looking 
sort, which blooms all the summer and autumn. In the same space as 
the last we would plant Clematis azureus grandifiora^ the second best 
Clematis we have. 

Flowbs-gaeok.n (JIf. E. S.)*— We regret that our work does not 
embrace the subject you propose, for the good reason we have often 
assigned that no one can possibly lay out a garden without being on the 
spot, or after seeing the locality. All that the best head in the world can 
do in these things is to give suggestions about a plan proposed, or altera- 
tions in a picture of arrangements as they stand at present. 

Mao NO LI AS (Julius).— MagruUia eonsnicua will do with you at Run- 
corn perfectly well in the open borders of a shrubbery, and will flower in 
April before the leaves come out. Andromedas and Katmias must have 
peat to grow in. These are low borderers, and require no wall or any 
protection ; and may be transplanted at anj time, as they carry a baU 
with the roots. Magnolia grandijiora r^mn* a wall to flower it well, 
except in the southern counties ; and all the Magnolias delight in deep 
light soil with a damp bottom. You ought to have Magnolia purpurea^ 
a low bush for the front of a good shrubbery. Andromeda Jtoribunda 
is the best of them, an evergreen low bush that blooms a long time in 
succession. If you make a peat bed for them, by all means have a few 
plants of Ammjfrsins bujtifuha round the outside ; it is the neatest thing 
amonff all the "Americans." We shall this winter fumuh lists of the 
best things from among the hardy trees and shrubs in the country. 

BBBa.— X. Z. says, " On August 15th I united the bees of a eottafe- 
hive bv driving with a weak swarm in one of Neighbour's Improved 
Straw-hives, but found the comb so black, that I opened the holes of 
communication, and placed it over the united •tocic, that they might 
hatch out the brood and carry down the honey into their own hive, 
which only weighed about fifteen pounds. When had I better take it 
off? "—In all probability the whole of your bees will be found on examina- 
tion to have gone into the upper hive ; and if so, driving must again be 
had recourse to, and that as soon as the brood in the upper hive is hatched. 
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lime and anot frequently iprinUed over the turfoce in the evening, will pi^ {^ B C H) Vour pit will do for wintering t^emalbm. he i 

thin the .lugt. ,ni) („, growing tlrion., a> you wi.h artrrward.. KnlM'i InlnAuHKn 

WiiTiHiNC RaaASiniaat/,. H,).— W'ehavo nothing In idJ byway 'o Ms«ioyo(f.M* B«d Nj«(«nri(iV Jiofon.*. will Miit you. 

"* »'j™w what Mr. Beaton mid Mr. Fith have raid in recent numb™. NAua. or Pt auto 1.1. II'., S#rf«iAnm).— One i. tho Pink-Anmted 

reu.oniihyyoutboul4nothaveaioundqrop"oBatich,enimbIjfoilona common Virginian cedar. JmUpmii nr/ciHiaMa! the olber plant I. • I 

I red-i-and.tone mibuwl," provided you plant thii month a. we have vanety of Soleia tfroAumd. Jfruiffiiu will luceeed in p.itt. hut re^R | 

' directed, and Ibe tree, cfu not oienhaduw the uil too much. Uood lo hi pieced m ae(>ldfraniie,« plunged in lhagnHUKl,<hiringtba«tUir. 



Pnina Fo« A WAH'n Caii iRfJce).— Woodipofdin rnrfb™., thrgiailhmumi. of un., m .ucceuum to Chri.lm«j then forced | 

Drfnaria Blttgriirrii. Arplrninm aiaHlUn. r.^mnoAwn dnittmliilum, Hfnnllu and other hulbi. Keid aUo Mr. Fi.h'. b.1. for winter-ltow- 

l.. nriiHI. AaodM (Hnwfafa, nd itdfONfim pvitnmu. We far lb.1 eriog plaoU in-doori. I 

bothnn>iB*irraiii>iin eArVJw^ltyffa and7>iil{rfii>dliiu4iireii>iiareteotender Gladiold. Hawinc (SoraA).— Sow the needi from your GladidM I 

I to bo kept in ■ parlour where there ii only a Ore during the day. now, if yiiu Iiave mean, of keeping the Kcdlingi from the fmt, or yoa I 

Baron Plati flLAat (C. B.).— We ahoalil bate no be^tatloo in may defer Kwini till Kehniuy. Wbetbet llicy nill rone tmc, depoidi 

uingthl. rbraavbierT-^nked.wedHwbl wleet it. We know that it i>n the »n.. an.f on Ibrir 1«mg out of the reach of pollen rtumotbcr 

limicrn-fullyuKdf^thiipuriHHHbvUr.WlbaaatSlanfordMill. If '"I'l'- Me cannot make uul your mailing about Ihe 'Uofi*. | 

thavfotilaloraare tbewhalel«|ttli<if thebaekotlbe houie, ocnnriyio. _ _ _.. . .. 

and the from llibii ein be opened, them i. no need tiir the mof unhs to , in i 

' donr-way, provided the Hue bo othrrwiK well made. in Ibe PHuh of Saint Uary Kalendarj and Publiihed by Wiluah 

I "In reference to your itrong naHnmtnAatiiuu to act potatoa In ChrbtChnrcb, City of London.— Notember Bth, lUI. 
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Green WhiiUing Plover wen. 
Lerch leeflesa. 
Beech leeflen. 
ISSiiifDAT APTsm Tkihitt. 

Titmice now houses. 

Widgeon eomei. 

Snn's derJinatinn, ig° M' •• 



Wbathss n eab Lordom in 1850. 



Buometer. Theroao. Wind. Bain in In. 



30.017- 
30.848- 
30.803- 
80.084- 

30.094- 
89.888' 
89.008 



89.986 

-80.190 
-30.170 

'89.991 

-80.044 
-89.468 
-88.810 



47—84 
46—19 
43—31 



48—35 
35—45 
56—48 



M.W. 

N.E. 

W. 

B.£a 

S.W. 

9. El 

S.E. 



0.06 

0.04 
0.56 
0.06 



Sun 



16 a. 7 

18 
90 
31 



Son 
Seta* 



Moon 
B.ftS. 



Moon'i 
Age. 



18 a. 4 
11 
10 

8 

7 
6 
5 



7 51 

8 56 

10 8 

11 87 

mom. 

48 

8 8 



10 
81 
98 

€ 

94 
95 

96 



Clock 


Dajof 


bef.Sun. 


Year. 


15 36 


817 


15 37 


318 


15 18 


319 


15 7 


390 


14 56 


391 


14 44 


889 


14 30 


393 



Ax^mouoH tre do not puipooe in tliese b&ognplncid notes to stray tar 
ftom the ample list of worthies who were natives of the British islands, 
jet there are a few who, by example, by precept, and by personal visits to 
oar elKHMB, had sash an influence over our garaening, that they are en- 
titled to be tenants of one of these paga. The first of our continental 
neisiihiwiTS to whom we were indebted for an impuhw in tiiisartwns 
BeSandy and having surpassed our teacher, we next arose to strive for 
pre-cminenee widi France, to whom, as a teacher, we were also largely 
iwtrirff^r At the elose of the l/th century, Louis the 14th was the lavish 
despot of that country. His vanity and ambition, however, conferred 
thu benefit npon his country, and thence to sudi nations as had inter- 
course wiUi it, that in ministerini; to the gratification of those passions, 
he beeame a munificent patron m the Arts and Sciences. Hortieulture 
participated in the general encouragement. His father had commenced 
on a dmiinutive plan, the Trianon, but Louis the Uth ordered the creation 
of tlMB stopeodous and splendid Gardens of Vetsailles, Marli, and Fon- 
tainbleau. Partaking of the spirit of the monarch, the nobles and 
wealthy members of ue community aimed at distinction by the display 
of Horticultural taste. Among these, the Gardens of St. Cloud, be- 
hmglng to the Duke of Orleans, were particularly to be distinguished. 
The bMt scholars of the country united in lauding the prevailing taste, 
and the praises of Horticulture resounded in the verses of Rapin and 
Boilemi. Quintinie was the prince of French horticulturists; as Le 
Notre was of their garden designers. 

Jbaii ds us Qoiktimib was bom in l6s6 at Chabanus, in the old 
province of Angoumois, now included in the Department of Charente ; 
and tiie chief notoriety of that insignificant town is his father's residence, 
which is still preserved and pointed out. Quintinie was sent very young 
to be edneated at Poictiers, and progreased rapidly in hu studies under 
the tuition of the Jesuits. Beuig intended for the legal profession, and 
haTiog concluded a course of jurisprudence, he then proeecded to Paris 
to be admitted as an advocate. He was beginning to oe distinguished in 
his profmdon, when he was persuaded, by the prospect of more rapid 
advaneement, to retire from the law courta, and to devote himself to the 
education of the son of one of the king's chief ministers, M. Tambonean. 
Hb leisure moments he devoted to his favourite pursuit, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and during a tour in Italy with his pupil he lost no 
opportunity for studying the ^^dening of that country ; nor did he 
negplect to take advantage ot an interchange of opinions with the 
most distinguished European gardeners, wi& whom, for more than 
thirty yean, he continued an extensive correspondence. Twice he 
visited England, and the proprietors of *'the stately halls" of our 
nation did not undervalue hu abilities. James II., then on the throne, 
made him brilliant offers to tempt him to accept the superintendance 
of the Rojal Gardens, but his love of home prevailed, and he declined 
accepting the apparently advantageous offer. It is well that he did 
so, ior James soon after lost his crown, and Quintinie would, probably, 
hare lost the opportunity of creating the vast and productive Aruit and 
kitchen-gardens of Versailles for his own sovereign. It has b««n said, 
that his horticultural correspondence, in three volumes, was published at 
London about this time, but we can find of them no traces, nor any other 
record of him in this country, except a letter dated l668, on The Culture 
of Melon*, published in Nos. 45 and 46 of The Philosophical Tnmsactions, 
at which time he was forty-two years old. When Quintinie was 
about thirty-six, Louie XI v. hod resolved to display all his mag- 
nificence at Versailles. Le Notre had traced out the pleasure groun(&, 
and had succeeded in developing what was then considered the grand 



and the beantifal in garden deeomtton, and then Quintinie was called 
upon to introduce the usefuL The soil of the kitchen-garden was so 
unproduetive, that it had been contemplated to remove the culture of 
its inhabitants to St. Cloud. Quintinie, however, knowing the import- 
ance of having the kitchen-garden near the palace, determined that it 
should not be removed, and auce ee ded, we are told, on a space of thirty- 
six arpens, equal to about thirty English acres, in forming a kitchen- 
garden that became *' a model for all Europe," but it was at the expense 
of more than twelve thousand pounds. He raised walls unnumbered, he 
irrigated by the aid of an extensive aqueduct vrith side-branches com- 
municating with all the beds, and he created a new soil by importing 
from a distance that which was fertile. It met with the entire approba- 
tion of the king, of whom it was said, *' after joining in councu with 
Turenne and Colbert, he trained trees vnth Quintinie." So entirely did he 
obtain the approval of his royal employer, that, in 1687, he was made 
Director-general of all the Royal Fruity and Kitchen-gardena. Sontol 
Victor thus recorded Quintinie's success in verse :— 

At gay Versailles, the brightest Court below, 
WlMre pleasures dwell, and ioy unmix' d with woe, 
Pomona mourn' d, nor would her grief be tame. 
Of honours void, and oonscious of her shame : 
She mourn'd to see, when our auspicious kin^ 
Made all tilings flourish, and restor'd the spnng. 
And better days, Uiat she alone should find 
The Heavens adverse, and prove the Earth nnkind. 
In vsin ahe planted— Earth refused the root. 
And wither'd trunks denied the promis'd fruit. 
Wreath Laurels, wreath— « lasting crown prepare. 
For leam'd QuhUiniuSf and repay his care. 
Tho' cold nnlivening suns, and barren earth 
Oppos'd his art, nor would assist Uie birth. 
He ventur'd on, and his industrious toil 
Bestow'd new beauties on the horrid soil. 

Success now flowed in upon him, and he became not only superinten- 
dant of the Royal Gardens, but of those of the chief nobility of the 
Court; he arranged those of Chantilly, for the Prince de Conde; of 
Rambouillet, for the Duke de Montausier ; of St. Owen, for M. Bois- 
franc ; of Sceaux, for M. Colbert ; and of Vaux, for M. Fouquet. Royal 
favour was more permanent to the gardener than to higher ministers of 
the Ung's will, for Quintinie was never dismissed, and died at Ver- 
saillee, in 1688. Two years after Quintinie's death, his son edited his 
father's posthumous work, Jrutrvctionsfor the Fruit and Kitchen Oarden, 
with a treatise on Orangeries, and tome Re/leetiont upon AgrietMure. 
In 1693, it wss translated by Mr. Evelyn, and is known m England 
chiefly by that edition, which appeared under the title of The Compleai 
Gardener. Messrs. London and Wise published it under the same name, 
but abridged, in 1699. We are told by Switxer, that Quintinie died 




tained." 

MxTaoaoLooT ov trb Wiik.- At Chisvriek from obserrations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 

Eeroturcs of these days are 49.5^ and 35.7^ respectively. The greatest 
eat, 67^ occurred on the 19th in 1833, and the lowest cold, 18^ on the 
15 th, in 1848. During the period, 78 days were flne, and on 90, rain felL 



It has long been known that, when trained against 
flue-heated or conservatiye walls, many plants will sur- 
vive our winters, which would perish if exposed to 
them, either in our borders or even against a common 
wall. Now a conservative wall protects the plants 
agauist it by warming the air previously to its coming 
in contact with them, and it has often been a query 
with us whether it would not be possible so to heat a 
wall and border as to preserve tender plants, sustained 
by them, in bloom and beauty all the winter, as well as 
thus to force fruit, without the protection of any glazed 
covering. Some recent facts seem to support an alhrma- 
tive answer to that query. 

At some steam saw-mills, situated at Winchester, a 
Black Hambrough Grape is trained against the steam- 
engine chimney, and a stream of hot water is running 



constantly in a gutter upon the border in which its 
roots are growing. The produce this year was extra- 
ordinary, both as regards the total weight of the crop 
and the fineness of the berries, and they ripened at least 
three weeks earlier than the same variety of grape on a 
similar aspect, under glass, imaided by artificial heat 

In addition to this fact, there is the openly-exposed 
hot-water aquarium of the Messrs. Weeks, Nurserymen, 
in the King's Road, Chelsea. We were there on a 
li-osty morning at the commencement of this month ; so 
frosty was the air, tliat the steam arising from tlie water, 
heated only to Td"*, could be seen in wreaths rising from 
its surfjEtce. There had been a sharp frost during the 
preceding night, yet the leaves and flower-buds of the 
Victoria regia were green and vigorous, as were those 
of the Nymphaas ecerulea and detUata, and Linrnocharit 
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Huinboldtii was actually in flower. The air at a 
distance from the pond was then about 40**, but we 
were assured by Mr. Donn, the foreman of Messrs. 
Weeks, that during the coldest nights, the water in the 
aquarium being at 80°, the temperature of the air at 
one foot from its surface had never fallen below er)**. 

Another interesting fact connected with ho^water 
aquariums is told in the following letter, with which 
Messrs. Weeks have favoured us : — 

"We put into our Victoria regia pond in April a score 
of gold fish, which have now attained a large size, and 
are of a most beautiful colour. They have propagated 
to such an extent that the pond is completely filled 
with fish in difiTerent stages of growth, and the very 
minute ones are well coloured (a desideratum which could 
only be gained in seven years in a cold pond). The 
water is kept at a temperature of from 70° to 80°, con- 
sequently they are continually spawning, and increasing 
indefinitely. We are induced to give this information, 
being certain that it might become a profitable branch 
of rural economy, as they come to maturity in an in- 
credible short time at a mere nominal expense. The 
most lovely tropical aquatics could also be cultivated. 
Also many half-hardy plants will stand on the rock- 
work surrounding ponds, as the heat and evaporation 
from the water would repel, in a great measure, severe 
frost. Thus both profit and pleasure would be combined 
in making such useful and ornamental appendages to 
the garden. The heating apparatus could be erected 
very cheaply, and would warm a dwelling-house, or green- 
house, and be brought under ground to heat likewise 
the pond." 

What Messrs. Weeks say can be done, is actually 
done on their own premises, and the aiTaugement is 
worthy of inspection. The beneficial effect of the 
warm water upon gold and silver fish, we are informed, 
has been long known to the artisans employed in the 
Lancashire manufactories, who have tanks supplied 
with hot water from the engine boilers, for the purpose 
of breeding and growing those fish for sale. 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 

Our two gardening contemporaries are at issue as to 
the delinquency or innocence of Mr. Edwards, for win- 
ning a prize with a stand of Tulips, containing one 
named Pilot, not of his own growth. We shall not 
enter more fully upon the subject until we have seen 
more evidence. The Tulip is said to have been Mr. 
Turners— now the best of all evidence will be that 
of this gentleman, and we entertain no doubt, that if 
called upon, he will give that eddence honestly and 
fearlessly. Let us observe, also, tliat the subject is too 
grave to be treated flippantly, for if the gentleman is 
guilty of the fraud and falsehood alleged, he is totaUy 
unworthy to hold ofiSce, as he does, in a society which 
must be without authority so soon as those who have 
influence there cease to be acknowledged as honourable. 

There is no doubt that we are upon the eve of great 
changes in FhricuUwral SoeieHse, Each will be looked 



up to for some recognition of the points to be aimed at 
by exhibitors. The Norwich and Norfolk Horticultural 
Society has not only decided that all flowers shall be 
judged according to the principles laid down in Glenny's 
" Properties of Flowers and Plants," but they have also 
had an abridgement of them printed for circulation 
among the members, so that every exhibitor knows 
what he is to aim at, and the judges* instruoticns are 
positive. Many others have come to the same lesolntioii, 
but have not printed any portion. The Bury florists 
have, we are told, reprinted a good portion of the work, 
and published the rules as their own. If so, this is an 
unwarrantable, because unjust, appropriation. It may 
be hinted to tlie Societies, that the resolution to judge 
by the properties of flowers, should be printed in their 
schedule, or the exhibitors will be none the wiser. 

Tulips have always been a leading favourite among 
true florists, and men in the humblest walks of life have 
often suffered great privations in their mode of living, 
rather than be behind their neighbours in the quality 
of their collections. For many years, the arrangement 
of a bed of Tulips used to be after one fashion, we 
mean of course among those who professed an arrange- 
ment at all, for many considered nothing but the height 
of the different rows, and mixed them any-how. 

Of this favourite flower there are three classes : Boset, 
which have white grounds, with various shades of red; 
BizarreSf which have yellow grounds, with any colour for 
the markings ; and Byblometu, which have white grounds, 
with lilacs and purples for the markings. Presuming that 
two of the same class ought not to come together in the 
same row, the arrangement used to be thus — 1 meaning 
Rose, 2 Byblomen, and 3 Bizarre : — 

1 2 .3 1 2 8 1 
3 3 12 3 12 
8 12 3 12 3 
12 3 12 3 1 

In 1832, or 1833, The Horticultural Journal contained 
instructions for a beneficial change, by making the bed 
uniform — thus : — 

12 3 13 2 1 

2 3 12 13 2 

3 12 3 2 18 
12 3 13 2 1 

By this arrangement, instead of the same dass going in 
a sloping direction from one side of the bed to Uie other, 
they divided right and left, herring-bone fashion; and 
whatever class was on one side of the middle row was also 
on the other. This alteration greatly improved the i^»pear> 
ance of the bed, and even this was improved upon Igr the 
same writer, by directions that, as well as the same daasea, 
there should be the same varieties. Thus, if the middle 
flower was Louis XVI,, Rose Claudiana should be next on 
each side, and Bizarre Polyphemu» next on each, and Bote 
Ceres blanche outside; by thus putting all the floweni in 
duplicate, the bed presents a most beautiftil and unifonn 
appearance ; because, as there are many degrees of bright- 
ness, darkness, and colour on each class, it would be as 
awkward to have a light rose on one side and a dark one on 
the other as it is to have two different classes. 

In a discussion on keeping the Dahlia through the 

winter, there was a general complaint, that altfaougli 

some tubers kept as sound as they were when taken up, 

the collar was found to have completely decayed under 

the skin, and all the eyes destroyed. 
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I The oaniie of this wu Taiiotulr aUributad, but tlie most 

i ntknal appeared to be this : — If the plant be cut down 

befora the root was Ukeo up, the Bten bleil and the moicture 

nn down Out hollow and lodged there. When tbe tubers 

vere takan up do attention waa paid to this fact, and the; 

; were fraquenuf put away in that state. This raoisture waa 

npposed to oause the rotting of tbe stem downwardi, and 

httkU tbe mischief. lu on article on the Dahlia, pnblished 

Tears ago, it was recommended to drain tbe moisture airaj 

; immedMtel;, ^>y placing the stem downwards ; and whether 

] they were bung up, or packed in sand, or put away in pits 

' like potatoes, or in whatever way they were kept, to place 

llio steins downwards ; and the individnals who bod observed 

' tbU bad invariably found them free from the disorder. 

I This is worth following at the present aeatian, for it is ignite 

r-^T'l the precaution can do no harm. It is, perhaps, the 

j Itoedom ttom iiia moisture, which eindes on calling down, 

j that causes all pot-raots lo be so oomparatively sound — tbe 

I idant dtying np on the root must be benefldal ; and ihere in 

' no wv of preserving pot-rools better than laying them on 

titeir side nntil petfeouy di?, and even tmtil the; are wanted 

in tlie spring. £. Y. 



NEW PLANTS. 

THBIK POKTUITS, BtOOBAPHIEB, 1 



Latender-like Grevillea {Oret-Ulea lai-enduUKeit). — 
I Oanlenert' Magaane of Botany, iii, Ml, — This new jilant 
; is a handsome addition to this beautiful genus of New 
I Holland plants. Seeds of it were sent from the Swan 
Rirer Settlement by Mr. Drdiiimond, to the Messrs. 
' Henderson, of Ptne-Applo Place, London, with whom it 
fiowered, for the first timo in tliis country, last spring, 
when it was exhibited at the Hortictiltund Soc-iety'D 
Rooms, In Itegent Street, and was mucli admired for 
the brilliancy of its rose^iolouKd blossoms, and its close 
habit of growth. In a eonsecutive arrangement of the 
species it falls in ne.\t to QreeilUa rvtmariiti/olia, willi 
which it presents many points of resemblance, but is 
better than tliat species for the requirements of tlic 
gardener who oorapetes for prizes. 

T)io genus was named by Brown in honour ot C. i- 
Or«rille, a patron of botany. It belongs to the Natural 
Order of ProUadi (Proteaces), and to Uie litst order of 
the fourth elaaa iu the Linniean syateni, Ttlrandria 
Monogyiiia. 



Proteads are proverbial for the diversity of aspect they 
exhibit among the genera, and QmlOta is uo less so for the 
diversity of appearance presented by tlie diH'ereni species, so 
much so, indeed, that Uronn himself, the author of it, was 
led avay into tlie erroi' of mistaking no less tlion seven of 
tlie species, which lie raised to Ute dignity of so many 
genera; Solislmry also named two more as heads of new 
genera, sn that Grciillea now stands saddled with nine 
sjnonj-mes. AU Proleada are apetalous, that is, tbe Mowers 
have no petals, hut the calyxes lengthen out, and are 
colonred like petals in the genus before us, and in others. 
BoISJiists appiy the term perianth to tliis form of Uower, an 
tliey do to tlie tlowers of the tulip, hyacintit, gladiolus, &c., 
of all which the real petals cannot well be made out from 
the sepals, or divisions of the calyx. B. J. 

Profejation and Cuiltirt. — Many of the (irevilleaii produce 
seeds &eely in this comitiy. by which tliey are easily in- 
ci'eased. March is the best time to sow them, and a noiidy 
uompost, witli loam and peat, or, say, two-thii'dit pent and 
oue-thlrd loam, wilh enough of sand to make the whole 
loose, is the best compost for the seeds and seedlings; a 
smart bottom-heat to get the seeds to vegetate qoidily is 
also a sure step for almost all greenhouse seeds j but as 
soon as the seedlings are fairly up, the pots should be 
changed to a cool, airy place, and be shaded from the son 
for a while, for fear of scorching the yonng things. For 
cntlings, choose the half-ripened tops of the small side- 
shoots; an inch-and-a-balf will be long enough. Tbomb- 
pots are by far the beat for amateurs to put in all onttings 
of hard-wooded plants ; the compost ahonld be at least one- 
half sand uid Uie other half of peat, screened quite fine ; 
then a quarter'^f-an-inch of sand on the top in which to fix 
the cuttings quite firm, so that the bottoms of them rest on 
the compost, into which the young roots delight to run as 
soon as they ai'e formed, and troia which they are easily 
separated when it is time to pot them off. Let the thtunb- 
pot be thus filled, then watered, after that pressed down, 
and planted dose round the side, then watered gently to 
press tbe sand close to the cuttings, and when the cuttmgs 
are nearly dry, plunge Hie little pot into another pot a litUe 
larger, and filled with sand over a good drainage, and a 
wiue-gloBS, or small bell-glass, will cover the cutungs and 
pot ; then, if the sand in the outer pot is kept moist, the 
cuttings will want very httle of it. The pots should not be 
put into bottom-heut until the cuttings ere near rooting. 

When tlin young plants from seeds or cuttings are four 
inches long, stop them by merely taking out the top bud, to 
cause them to come branchy fhim the bottom. This OrmiOta 
seems a free -branching plant, and, therefore, will not require 
so much stopping afterwards as some of thu species. ^^'hMl 
it comes to a Howering size, the best way is to prune it 
pretty close as soon as the flowers are over, and to eucourage 
a free growth. A moutli or six weeks in a close warm pit, 
or the cool end of a stove, would make up for the lost time 
in pruning so late. Woody plants Tike this which bloom in 
April, or early m May, should never be pruned in the spring ; 
and fresh potting tliera before lliey flower does little good, 
unless they are pol-bouod. It reiiuirea a generous opi-n 
compost when old enough to Hower, say one-half peat and 
one-half loam, with a little sand and leaf-mould, to make 
tlie wliole mellow, rich, and free for the water to pas-; 
throogh freely. D. Bb.iTOH. 

THE FRUIT-GAKDEN. 

The Visk— Plasiiso, Pruniko, &c,— Some conw 
pondents haTing inquired aa to the proper time for 
planting the vine, together with a list of useful kinds, 
&c., we proceed to diiicuss the matter; and, at tho same 
time, offer a little advice about pruning. 

As to planting; the vine will grow, planted at almost 
any season, but nxertlij gromiiii/ is not tha present ques- 
tion, which is, as to tiio most sucoossful period. Every- 
body prefers tlie vine raised from what are called " eyes.'* 
that is to say, single buds, tho plants from which bear 
a closer rBsemblmica to seedlings, perhaps, than by any 
other mode of propagation ; for whml layers are but too 
apt to produce roots on one side onljr, those from eyes 
will throw out roots equally in all dueclions ; and that 
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this is a great adyantage to begin with, no one can 
doubt. Much, also, depends on uniformity of growth. 
A vine from an eye, cultivated in a liberal manner from 
its first sprouting, has a more direct continuity of sap- 
Tessels than the layer; whilst having grown, as it were, 
by instalments, with now and then a severe check, it is 
mquently made to carry the marks of age betimes. 
Now, the formation of a bold stem, with a free continuity 
of sap-vessels, is a circumstance of no mean importance ; 
a free transmission of the raw material (if I may thus 
term it), of which the fabric of the tree is ouilt, and the 
vinous produce of which it is compounded, being a 
matter of much importance, especially when a great de- 
mand exists in the snape of a heavy crop of grapes. The 
use of eyest therefore, cultivated by a most liberal system, 
has now become all but universal; and our nurserymen, 
who were wont in by-gone days to possess a considerable 
extent of what were termed " stools,** that is to say, 
strong old bushes planted out-of doors to propagate from, 
have, in the main, broken them up, and have betaken 
themselves to the eye mode of cidture. Now there is 
not a doubt, that the more rapidly the eye is cultivated 
from the moment it commences sprouting, the finer will 
be the tree, and the more speedily estabbshed ; — need it 
be added that the fruit also will be finer? Accordingly we 
find by a report of the Begent-street meeting lately, that 
Mr. Efiphinstone, gardener to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, exhibited grapes the produce of a vine 
grown this season frt)m a single eye. We have the 
pleasmre of knowing Mr. E., as also his relative, the 
gardener to the Speaker at Heckfield House (we 
believe), and may here observe, that, to use a homely 
adage, both genuemen, as to vine-growing principles, 
have been tarred with the same brush as Mr. Mitchell, 
of Brighton ; and I do hope, if this meet their eye, that 
it will not be considered a disparagement to be found in 
such company. 

'^ As to the most proper period of planting ^ that must 
depend in part on the character of the plant. If an 
eye is to be used in the ensuing spring, it will, of course, 
be got to work very early, say in the course of Januarv ; 
and even then, it will of necessity be nearly the middle 
of April before the young aspirant can be committed to 
the soil. A plant nrom an eye of a former year, how- 
ever, may be planted in the middle of March ; earlier 
than which, we think, would be no real gain, there 
being some little danger of the soil becoming soured by 
much rain, if the roots had to lay long dormant in it. 
In planting out young vines, we must advise the use of 
a fecial compost immediately in contact with the roots. 
Not but that the soil of the border, if carefully made ac- 
cording to previous directions, is good enough, but it is 
not quite fine enough to promote speedy rooting, on which 
so much depends. Each vine ma,j have a barrow of 
compost to *' start " it in ; and such may be composed 
of one-half turfy sandy loam, and the other half old 
manure and vegetable soil, adding a trifling amount 
of charcoal-dust, or fine-pounded old plaster, or lime 
rubbish from old buildings. The loamy turf should be 
chopped as fine as mince-meat with a sharp spade, and if 
procured six months beforehand, so much the better; 
the whole, of course, bein^ weU-blended; the hillock 
when put together will constitute an elastic and rich mass, 
as rapidly transmitting moisture as receiving it We do 
not say that this is the only proper compost, nor affirm 
that it is the best in the world ; but merely that it is a 
good one. We well know that soils or compost often 
fie close to our elbow, which contain in their own 
nature all the elements necessary to perfect success, and 
as fitting for the purpose as if brought a score miles at 
much expense. Still, the amateur has not, in general, a 
compost-yard like that of the gardener of my lord, and 
the advice here ma^ serve to guide him in. imitating 
such a compost. Whatever oompoet o» soil i» selectBd 



to start them in, it mutt poflBees the power of paKine 
with moisture freely; it should also possess Hberu 
absorbing power, if not, it will be liable to the extremes 
of drought and saturation. Of course, the border is 
supposed to be duly prepared; the soil reaching up to 
the front siU, at which pomt the vine is generally made 
to enter, for no portion of the stem may be left exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the atmosphere. Vines, then, from 
eyes of one or two years old, having been pruned back 
considerably, merely leaving about three or four eyes or 
buds inside the house, should have the soil removed 
from their balls entirely ; the old plan of taming them 
out with their balls vrhole is a deeeptive one. In order, 
however, to get them out with as little damage as pos- 
sible, the balls should be in a dryish state^ or rather, 
what gardeners term meUow. A squeeze or two between 
the hands, first liberating the drainage materials, will 
readily accomplish this. The whole of the roots must 
be carefully uncoiled, and a level bed being formed on 
the compost, every root must be trained out its full 
length, like training the branches of a wall-tree. A 
coating of the prepared compost, about three inches 
thick, must be spread over them, and pressed close with 
tlie hand ; but remember this must be done when the 
soil is quite meUow. This completed, it is an old 
practice to cover the whole with a little miilching, but 
this is a doubtful proceeding so early, and we should 
prefer a mixture of half old and coarse tan, and the 
other half charcoal of the size of peas. This will 
absorb solar heat to a considerable amount, and admit 
a free percolation of a little liquid maniure occasionally 
in dry periods. Towards June a little mulch may be 
added with good efiect 

With regard to planting the newly -raised eye in April 
or May, the practice must siightly <Mer. No squeezing 
of the ball here ; the young fibres will be in so active 
and tender a state, that every care must be taken to let 
them into their new position undisturbed, so that no 
time may bo lost. Still, it is possible to liberate with 
much care the points of some of the leading fibres, in 
order that they may invest the new soil as soon as may 
be. Care must be taken that such young and tender 
vines are hardened doum nicely previous, and that no 
part of their stems is left uncovered outside the house. 

Some gardeners plant about a foot away from the 
front of the house, and we think there can be no 
objection to the plan, inasmuch as it gives the roots 
more liberty, for it is not well to jam them against a 
dead wall. Care must be taken, however, to conduct the 
stem beneath the surface — perhaps to hook it down. 
Some caution in this respect will be necessary with 
young eyes, for if recently out of a house or frame, their 
skins will be tender ; and, moreover, the lower leaves, 
which may by no means be stripped away, will, in pjart, 
preclude the possibility of the latter recommendation. 
We have known good and careful gardeners place a 
hand-light, or other spare glass, over the surface of the 
roots during the earlier portion of the first summer; 
and if the roots be kept carefully watered when neoes* 
sary with tepid weak u^uid manure, there is no doubt 
the plan is good, as tending to increase the ground-heat 
Indeed, with chopped turf full of coarse herbage, and 
some warm dimg and tree-leaves blended, we offer the 
opinion (simply as a speculative one), that a nice little 
bottom-heat would be created beneath the young vines, 
of infinite service in expediting their growth, ana by no 
means inimical to their permanent welfare. It would 
be well, also, to mix a goodly lot of pebbly charcoal and 
some coarse sand with the feimenting mass, in order 
that when it becomes a kind of humua with age, a 
thorough percolation should be insured. The border 
next ^e house would have to be lowered to about a foot 
! below the sill, and for Hhirtf inches wide, and then' the 
i fermenting mass should be built a few inchea above ths 
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mil. The whole would tubside a foot, or nearly bo, 
finally ; and top dressings, if necessary, might be used. 
We would, however, in such an experiment, use quite a 
third Dortion of coarse old turfy Joam of a sandy nature. 

And now, one of our correspondents requests advice 
about pruning, and the kinds for ordinary and useful 
purposes, and this we will endeavour to give. There are 
eommonly three distinct methods practised for pruning, 
namely— 

1st. Spur pruning. 

find, liong-rod pruning. 

drd. Ord^ry, or cammon-eense pruning. 

Our readers must pardon our coining a phrase for the 
latter ; but we thought it appropriate, and it is by no 
means intended to apply by way of sarcasm to the 
former two. For the benefit of the inexperienced we 
may as well state, first, the reasons for pnming ; they 
are as follows : — 

]st. The limitation of the old wood. 

3nd. To impart au impulse to the growth. 

drd. For system's sake ; to avoid confusion. 

As to the limitation of the old wood; although a 
oertain portion is absolutely necessary, yet the less the 
better, as there can be no doubt that, as Mr. Hoare 
observed, '* naked branches are consumers, not pro* 
duoers," a portion of the sustentation being taken up by 
them, in the character of albumous matter. By the 
spur system, only one main branch is requisite, and this 
is sufiered to extend the whole length of the rafter. By 
the long cane system, still less main stem is necessary, 
little 4nore than the collar and a stump or two ; but by 
the ordinary pruning, or what might be not unapUy 
termed un-systematic pruning, there is more old wood 
retained of necessity than bv either mode. We do not 
wish it to be here understood that the choice of a system 
of training is determinable on these grounds alone ; we 
merdy feel it a duty to point candidly to defects as well 
as merits. 

As an impulse to growth, pruning has a similar efiect 
on the vine as on oUier deciduous trees in a rest state, 
and that efiect is to give a renewed impulse to growth. 
By removing a portion of wood and buds, a greater 
amount of sap is forced into those remaining, and, of 
oourse, for awhile, greater activity ensues. 

Pruning for system's sake, and to avoid oonfusioii, is 
a matter so obvious as scarcely to need explanation. 
Nothing looks more satisfactory than a fruit-tree of any 
kind with its branches so disposed as that a meaning 
and a necessity appears for every branch. 

Pruning on the spur syitem consists in carrying up 
one leading shoot to the back of the house, establishing 
thereon what are termed spurs, or what might, perhaps, 
be more properly termed, snags, from the front to the 
bark, as nesurly as possible, at measured distances, and 
aa far as may be placed alternately up the stem. About 
one to every foot is sufficient ; perhaps better than more. 
These spurs are first developed as side-shoots, and in 
order to ensure their due and full development, they 
are produced during about three seasons. There are 
those who will run a cane up to the back of the house, 
and fruit it the whole length the next year, but this is 
not substantial practice ; albeit, astonishing those who 
are not aware of the tendency of this rwe. A good cane 
nearly the length of the roof, and about three quarters- 
of-an-inch diameter, may be pruned to one-third the 
rafter length the first year, another third the second, 
and the remainder the third year. By this plan, sup- 
posing the rafter fifteen feet long, there will be about 
live large bunches the first year, ten the second, and 
fifteen or more the third ; and this will be found to tax 
the powers of the vine heavily, perhaps too much. By 
this mode every side-shoot will be strongly developed, 
and, consequently, a selection may be readily made. 
The subsequent pruning simply eonsists in pruning 



each of these back annually to what has been termed 
the " spawn eye," that is to say, the last eye at the 
base of the yoimg side-shoot, although some leave 
another eye. 

Lang-rod pruning has for its object the production oi 
larger bunches ; and this it can accomplish, although, 
perhaps, the berries are smaller. The object here is to 
establish a stump with three strong branches, or, at least, 
collars ; from each of which, in its turn, a shoot may be 
made to spring. These, by a regular system of pruning, 
are worked in successive lengths ; the oue bearing the 
whole length of the rafter ; the second, half the length ; 
and the third collar (recently pruned back), producing 
the renewal shoot ; indeed, it has been aptly termed the 
" renewal system." There are other " long-rod " prac- 
tices, but this is the most systematic one. 

Ordinary pruning is sueh as we very commonly see 
practised on out-door vines trained against a house, 
where the leading shoots are carried almost at random, 
and at first chiefiy with a view to get the house covered. 
Here the pruner selects according to the character of 
the wood, little heeding its situation; reserving the 
shor^jointed and strong, and cutting away the weak. 
The shoots reserved are shortened back with reference 
to the space they have to occupy, say from three eyes to 
six or eight, as the case may be. 

In all pruning, it is a maxim to cut an inch or so 
above the eye, not close, and to throw tlie slant of the 
cut the contrary way to the eye or bud. All vine prun- 
ing should be performed the moment the leaves are 
faSen ; and we hold it good practice to patch each knife- 
wound with a little white lead immediately ; this does 
away with the possibility of bleeding in the ensuing 
spring. 

LIST OF OOOD O RAPES. 
No. Kind*. Colour. Sim. Form. 

1 . Muscat of Alexandria . White or amber 1 . . oval 

2. Black Hamboro' .... Black 1 . . roundish 

3. White Frontignao . . . White 2 . . round 

4. Black Frontignao .... Black 2 . . round 

5. Royal Muscadine .... White 8 . round 

6. Dutch Sweet-water . . White 2 . . round 

7. Black Prince Black 1 . . round 

8. Cannon-ball Muscat . . White or amber 1 • . oval 

0. West's St. Peter's . . . Black 2 . . roundish 

10. Lashmar's seedling . . White 2 . . round 

11. £»p^one Black 2 . . round 

12. Black Muscadine .... Black 2 . . round 

13. Miller's Burgundy . . . Black 2 . . oval 

14. Claret Red 3 . . round 

15. Early Black July .... Black 8 . . round 

16. Black Cluster Black 3 . . oval 

Of these, Kos. 1, 2, 8, 5, 0, 9, are the most useful house 
grapes in the kingdom. 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 8, 0, enjoy a very high temperature. 
Nos. 2, 5, 7, 12, are best for greenhouse vineries. 
Noe. 2, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, best for open walls. 

An apology is scarcely needed for not introducing the 
newer grapes ; such would have made the list unwieldy. 
They can form the subject of a separate notice hereafter. 

R. Errinoton. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

ROURBON ROSKS — {Continued from page 82). 

The finest Rose among all the Bourbons is, imquestion- 
ably, the Sowenir de la Malmaison, a pale flesh-coloured 
centre, and white on the outside. I have already said 
that a ring of this planted round a large mass of the 
Oeant des BataiUes would form one of the most splendid 
rose-beds that can be made. The whitest Bourbon Rose 
is Acidedie, a compact, free grower, with good sh^ed 
flowers ; but for flowerbeds there is no white Rose that 
can be compared to tlie Old White China. Armosa and 
Queen of Bourbons are two fine lightish flowers to con. 
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trast with such dark oues as Dupetit Tkours and Paul 
Joseph, There are so many fine Roses among the 
Bourbons for beds, that tlie following list of them com- 
prises only varieties that are as good as their neigh- 
bours ; for long lists of any thing ai'e as likely to puzzle 
strangers as not : — Acidaliey Armosa, Bouquet de Flore^ 
CeUmenet Dupetit Thouars, Edward Desfosses, Emile 
Courtier, George Cuvier, Gloire de Bosamene (young 
plants), Henry Lecoq, Madame Angelina, Marianne, Paul 
Joseph, Plicenix, Proserpine, Queen of Bourbons, Reine des 
Vierges, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Bucket. 

The following Bourbon Roses are strong growers, not 
well adapted for beds, or standards in beds, but excellent 
sorts for pillars and low walls, or for filling up the bottom 
of a rose wall, where stronger climbers are apt to get 
naked : — Amenaide, Cardinal Fesch, Oloire de Bosamene 
(old plants), Jtdie dt Loynes, Le Grenadier, Madame 
Aubis, Madame Desprez, Madame LacJiarme, Pierre de 
St. Cyr. 

China Roses. — If China Roses were sweet-scented, all 
the best sorts of them now offered for sale would be 
grown in beds in every flower-garden where room could 
be found ; and as it is, of all Roses they are the best 
fitted for our present style of flower-gardening. For 
bedding-out they, too, are much better on their own 
roots, and the best soil for them is a light, rich loam ; 
it cannot be too rich if the situation is naturally dry at 
bottom. About the middle of April is the best time to 
prune them, and all the weak and middle-sized growths 
should be cut down close to the groimd; the stronger 
shoots may be left from six to eighteen inches high, 
according to their size and strength. For the first two 
or three years after planting, the best way is to cut every 
one of the shoots close to the ground, in order to get strong 
bottoms all over the bed. In low, damp situations, and 
in very exposed places, the frost often injures them when 
they are young ; moss, three or foui- inches thick, is the 
best thing to protect them, but ferns, coal-ashes, saw- 
dust, or evergreen boughs, will do. They will come 
from cuttings any time from March to October, but for 
a large stock, the best time is when the beds are pnmed 
in the spring, as at that time one can get all the cuttings 
with heels to them by slipping off tlie pieces, instead of 
cutting omder a joint in the more common way. Heeled 
cuttings of them require no glasses if they are put in a 
shady place, and they will root in any light sandy stuff. 
Tbiey ought to remain in the cutting-bed just twelve 
months, on the supposition that they are made about 
the middle of April, therefore they should have plenty of 
room, much more than is generally given to cuttings in 
general. They also sliould be planted in regular rows, 
in order that they may be the more easily covered 
between the rows to save them from fi-ost. The Old 
Wldte China, of which 1 have often spoken, is by far the 
best of them all for a white bed ; Clara Sylvain is the 
next best white, and Madame Bureau the third best 
white. These three would make a bed, planted in the 
order I have them here, Madame on the outi»ide, Clara 
next, and the old one in the centre. Mrs. Bosanquet is 
a good bedder by itself, and is the next shade to a white. 
Eugene Beauhamais would come in well beliind it, and 
beyond that. Napoleon or Mielez ; tliesc three or four 
would give a fine shade when they were all in bloom ; 
but there is nothing more difficult than to ^et good 
shaded beds of Roses in any class, as every plant has 
its own proper time of giving the best tint, so tliat one 
is never sure of them, and that is the reason why 1 
would plant Eugene Beauhamais between the lighter sorts. 
Cramoisie superieure, in a mass, and edged with Fdbvier, 
would make a splendid bed, and another bed to match 
might be made out of Gloire de Bosamene, edged with the 
common old sanguinea ; this would be crossing the 
colours, Fdbvier being a scarlet round a crimson, and 
sanguinea a crimson round a scarlet, as wc may call the 



Bosamene, which, when used for beds, ought to be called a 
China Rose, instead of a Bourbon ; but it is neither the 
one or the other when seen in full vigour as an edge. 
For filling up the bottom of a rose-wall, Gloire de Bosamene 
is tlie best of all Roses ; and for making bouquets of 
Roses in bud fi'om September to Cliristmas the Bosa- 
mene and Old White China are the best ; for bouquets of 
full-blown China Roses, Clara Sylvain and Madame 
Brehon ai-e the best; the latter is the best favoured 
Rose of all the Chinas, and the best for a low wall. 

Fabvier and Henry tJte Fifth mixed together, and 
edged with the Crimson Fairy Bose, would make a beau- 
tiful low bed, and Fabvier, edged witli tlie White Fairy 
Bose, would be quite a charm. These Fairy Roses, how- 
ever, will not last any time, unless they are taken up in 
the autumn and planted in cold frames ; but they are so 
elegant in many ways about a choice flower-garden, that 
they deserve as much cai*e as the best Verbenas. I once 
had all the walks in the rosary at Shrubland edged with 
the Crimson Fairy, but one sharp winter killed every 
one of them ; there are several sorts, but the Crimson 
and White are the two best ; they call them Miniature 
Roses now, and they were once ciuled Latcrenciana, but 
Fairy is tlie best name to ask for. The following list, 
like that of the Bourbons, is only a choice from a larger 
choice: — Archduke Charles, Clara Sylvain, Cramoisie 
supeiieure, Eugene Beauhamais, Fabvier, Henry the Ftfth, 
Madame Beaureau, Madame Brelion, MieUeZf Mrs. Bo' 
sanquet, Napoleon, Prince Charles. 

Tea-Scented China Roses. — I well recollect the time 
when the first Tea-Scented Rose appeared in this«oun- 
ti'y, it was called Bosa odorata, and was a blush-white 
Rose ; we used to bed it out, after propagating it, in 
August or September, like the S'^erbenas, and, like them, 
we had to keep it from the firost in the winter. The 
best plant of it I ever saw died last June ; it must have 
been twenty years old, and taken great care of all the 
time by poor old Mr. Lovett, who was gardener to the 
late Sir W . Middleton for tliree-and-thirty years, and to 
the present baronet imtil he was pensioned off with a 
cottage in the park, whera he died, at a green old age, a 
few weeks after his favourite Bosa odorata ; it stood in 
an angle formed by a chimney stack, which projected 
from Sue gable of the cottage, having a south aspect, and 
a narrow-leaved myrtle stood at the opposite angle. I 
believe neither plant ever had any protection ; but except 
in such favoiu*ed situations, I thmk the Tea Roses m 
general will do little good in this climate, unless they 
are taken as much care of in winter as the myrtles ; and 
we shall never see them in perfection in England until 
cheap Rose-houses are devised for them ; the glass to be 
kept on from October to May, then to let them have the 
fuU benefit of our sun and air all the summer. It would 
be a good speculation to plant whole beds, or borders, 
with them, and thus covered, for cut flowers and bou- 
quets of them all the winter, in tlie neighbourhood of 
London and other large places. After the first cost, the 
expense would not be much ; a few small coals and cin- 
ders to warm a common flue in very hard frost would be 
all. A low wall, or fence, however, such as I want for 
the Geraniums, is all that is needed to enable us to 
bloom them in summer as well as the^ do in France; 
and every word I write about the Geraniums for such a 
fence, is applicable for these Tea Roses. I know gar- 
deners who grow many of them in nine or ten-inch pots, 
in a very rich compost, for plunging out in the flower- 
garden from May to October, then take them up and 
winter them in cold frames, covei'ed with wooden shut- 
ters and straw duiing very hard frost. When they are 
left out all the winter, a \vest aspect is the best for them, 
it secures them from the easterly winds and the momiiig 
sun — two of the worst things which can reach them 
when they are frosted. 

1 never saw a real white Toa-Roso yet ; Niphetas and 
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DmxnUensis were once cidled white, but they are far from 
it ; light hnSSf blushes, and yellows, are their prevailing 
colours. Vicotntesse de Gazes is the best yellow of the 
lot, and Pactolus, or Le PaetoUt is the second-best yel- 
low; both are strong enough for beds, and the best 
bedders of the whole race. Eliza Sauvage is a splendid 
Rose, but it is too tender for a bedder ; imder a south 
wall, in a dry bright summer, it is a tolerable yellow, 
but in a wet cold season it has no colour at all. Bougere 
is the hardiest of them all, and as good as any against a 
wall. On a dry sultry morning, it is as sweet as a fresh 
opened tea-caddy, but it must have a wall to support its 
immense blooms ; the colour I cannot tell, ana 1 never 
yet saw it rightly described in any book or catalogue ; 
pale rosy bronze they call it, but, like the countryman, 
they might as well say that its huge blossoms were as 
big as a piece of chalk. 

Adam^ a beautiful blush; Oomte (le Paris, a light 
blnsh ; Madame L€U)harme, in the way of the Malmaison 
Rose ; Moires a very sweet yellowish sort ; Queen Vic- 
toria, the same ; and Souvenir dun Ami, a light rose 
colour, are as good as one could wish, and the most 
likely to do well out of doors. Our list of them, then, 
will run thus : — Adam, Bougere, Comte de Paris, Devo- 
niensis, EUza Sauvage, Le Pactole, or Pactolus, Madame 
Laoharme, Moire, Niphetos, Smith's Yellow, Queen Vic- 
toriay Souvenir dun Ami, and Vicountesse de Gazes. The 
last name was given wrong in some of the catalogues 
when it first came out, las Gassas for de Gazes. 

I must here break tlie thread to notice a few things in 
the la6t double number. The Doable Yellow French 
Marigold, mentioned by " R. li.," page 70, should have 
been called African Marigold ; and there was one-thiid 
of the orange variety, in tiie same row, which added to 
the effect of the other ; but when planted in large beds, 
as I often had them, the Double Yellow alone should be 
used. For a late autumn bed of Matricaria, the plants 
should be in the reserve ground till early in July, and be 
cut down about the end oH May, before thev come into 
Hower, — they remove any time in July, and will soon 
begin to iiower and last to the end of October. Of course 
au earlier bed may also be had in the usual way. Senecio 
alba I mentioned and condemned long since in The 
CoTTAOE Gardener ; it is a French white. All the old 
plants of CEnothera prostrata should be kept and divided 
next April into small pieces ; it improved much after 
'* R. L." saw it with me ; and it is to be the yellow 
ribband next year, in the same place, without any iresh 
soil ; the ribband is about a foot wide ; old plants and 
dry poor soil are the only means to establish its charac- 
ter. The suggestion about planting the Heliotropes in 
their pots, and the grey Verbena between, is excellent 
where the soil is damp or rich. I over-did that job, and 
some others, last year, by making the beds too rich, to 
get the things up quickly, in time for the Prince. 
'* R. L.'8 '* receipt for striking the Unique Geranium is 
worth the price of a volume of The Cottage Gardener. 

At the risk of getting a rap on the knuckles for taking 
up 80 much space, I must answer our worthy Mend, 
** S. N. v.," page 70. I had lots of Moor's Victory in 
1829-30-31, and again, from 1 840, at Shrubland ; it is 
very common about Ipswich. Mr. Jeffries and Mr. 
Salter have plenty of it on sale, but it is not worth a 
snuff as a flower-garden bedder, and that is a great pity, 
for with the exception of Unujue, there is not a moi*e 
marked Geranium grown ; its fault is that the most of 
the flowers hang down out of sight ; on rock-work, or on 
a greenhouse stage above the eye, are the only modes of 
making the best of it Every writer on cross-breeding 
Gcraniiuns has named Moors Victory as the best to 
breed from, for bedders, but it will not breed at all — I 
ti'ied it to the utmost. We have no bedder in the style 
of Rouge et Noir that is worth a penny, except Rouge et 
Nair itself. Touohatane is the nearest to it, and Oliver 



Ttcist the next, but both of these have been shelved 
yeai-s ago. B. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AUD WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Gas Tar for Anti-moisture Purposes. — This has 
several times been alluded to in these pages, but I think 
it has not received the attention its importance demands 
and deserves. More than twelvemonths ago, I men- 
tioned gas-tar as being useful for keeping even the walls 
of earthen-pits dry in wintery, or other wet weather, and 
yet some of our readers and friends, who think them- 
selves privileged, on the score of acquaintance-ship, to 
dispense with the prohibitions of our good editor, are 
frequently complaining, that do what they will, that 
fellow, damp, is an almost invincible, because so sure, 
though stealthy, an enemj;. I have frequently heard 
many speak in the following manner : — " East winds, 
and north winds, the most stormy of sleets, and the most 
severe of frosts, we can manage pretty well — thanks to 
a waterproofed covering, and plenty of non-conducting 
dry material beneath it ; but what matters this, so long 
as, though we defend the top, the moisture finds easy 
access at the sides and ends, and especially at the fronts, 
where the thrown-off moisture falls from brick-pits, and 
turf-pits, and earth-pits, and pits of all kinds? It 
is true that something in the shape of a water- 
spout may be placed in front of the fii-st of these, yet 
this is always getting filled, or stopped, or cracked, 
and shivered, by coming in contact with feet and knees, 
as well as forks, and every other conceivable implement ; 
so that the moisture on the outside gets soaked into the 
inside, and a pestilental damp, in the many shapues and 
forms of what you call fungi, spreading with their hair- 
like processes from plant to plant, consigns our favour- 
ites, in muggy weather, notwithstanding all the air that 
can be given, as eftectually, though less slowly, to their 
last resting-place in the rubbish-heap, as if we had cai^e- 
lessly left them exposed to a cloudless atmosphere, with 
frost verging to zero." I feel so much the force of such 
representations, and have suffered so much at times 
from similar causes, that if I had stienuously recom- 
mended temporary cold earth pits for protecting tender 
plants in winter and these cold pits placed on north 
borders, as some good folks have done, without men- 
tioning any easy method by which dimness was to be 
secured, I should feel hall-inclined, opposed though it 
be to my natural inclinations, to skulk into a comer, or 
go a mile round, to avoid the meeting with any angry 
disappointed enthusiast. Before saving any thing of 
this cheap come-at-able remedy, which I have no duubt 
will soon be more in demand by our clear-headed earnest 
friends, allow me, once for all, to state, that I use the 
word enthusiast above in no contracted view, but in an 
expansive, generous sense, implying the ardent desire, 
tlie concentration of purpose, and the inflexibility of 
resolution, combined with \\\q probable and i\iQ practi^^al 
in execution, without which enthusiasm, no man, what- 
ever his natural talents, ever did much to advance a 
science or an art, or to promote the weal and progress 
of humanity. 

As many things are more easily understood by seeing 
them done, instead of reading about them, I will, by 
way of example, mention a few circumstances in which 
I have found great advantage from the anti-moisture 
quality in tai*. A number of yeara ago, when the tiower- 
gardens and verandas were forming lierc, I found I 
had no pits, for winter vegetables, or for preserving 
bedding-plants, either in winter, or for turning them out 
before they were weakened by the heat of forcing-houses. 
{So without more ado, several pits, consisting partly 
of tiuf, but chiefly of earth, wore constructed, and so 
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well did they answer, that they might hare remained 
until now, only that they stood in the way of some 
changes, so that to have them removed, I got the 
promise of a low brick-pit, to which I must own I had 
an eye all the time. Now I only wished this j^it 
to be somewhere about two feet level above ground at 
the back, and from six to nine inches in front, but our 
bricklayer, like most worthies in the profession, though 
the ground had not been moved for years unknown, 
fearfid that the mighty wall would tumble down without 
a sound foundation, insisted on getting down to the 
solid clay, some ^food eighteen inches beneath tlie sur- 
face; and to this, looking beyond my small plants 
of the present, I freely consented, thinkmg that I might 
want some day to get as deep or deeper than the foun- 
dations, which has long smce been done. From 
the labour, ever and anon, going on at this pit, 
summer and winter, I had made up my mind to do away 
with a spout and therefore, by means of clay and 
earth, ana a little gravel over all, a sloping surface was 
made from a oouple of inches beneath the wall plate, 
imagining that this sloping hard surface, in fact, would 
throw off all the moisture that fell. Little damage 
was done so long as the floor inside the pit was rather 
higher than the external level, but as the pit inside 
was deepened, the water from the surrounding ground 
found its way into the pit, and in regular spatMy it 
sometimes stood to the depth of several inches. In this 
dilemma, having a little gas-tar by me, I had the 
surface-soil, gravel Ac. outside, made as smooth as 
possible, and over this the tar was poured, and then 
spread with the back of a trowel, somewhat less than 
the sixteenth-of-an-inch thick, though where easily got, 
I would prefer it thicker than that On this smoothed 
surface of thin tar, some fine gravel was spread to the 
thickness of from a quarter to half-an-inch, and this being 
beaten and rolled firmly, though it has now been done 
between three and four years and only extended a yard 
in width from the pit, no water has entered, and the 
place would carry the weight of a loaded waggon with- 
out shrinking. If it is so desirable to keep even the 
bottom of a pit dry in winter, then the same mode would 
alike prevent water rising, and do away with all danger 
from worms, as many years must elapse before they 
would be persuaded to bore it. No farther preparation 
ifl necessary, than forming and then smoothing, the sur- 
face of the soil, and covering thinly with the tar, 
thick if you like, but then it would require all the more 
tar, more stuff to blend with it, and moi-e lime thoroughly 
to consolidate. Anything, such as ashes, would do for 
the inside of a pit, but for waterproofing outside, a litUe 
fine bright gravel is best, as this conceals the colour of 
the tai*. I have done little with it inside, for two 
reasons : First, it would not be safe to put plants in it, 
shut up, until the smell had gone; and, secondly, 
if watering was done at all carelessly in winter, 
every drop that fell would be retained, unless the floor 
sloped greatly, and there was an open drain to convey 
all away. 

More than twelvemonths ago, the mode of heating 
some pits was changed from deep dung-linings, to hot 
water. The linings were filled up, and, as from the in- 
cessant work going on at their front, I resolved to dis- 
pense with »pout$, a similar plan was resorted to ; though 
the wall-plates extended a little farther over the wall 
than usual, so that the drip did not fall on the wall ; 
and, here, although the drip falls fully two feet, yet, 
except in a very few places, it has made no impression 
on the waterproofed tldn covering of tar and gravel. 

I have found that the soil here, not only iueki^ but 
1u)Uh water like a sponge, and do what I would, short of 
going to the expense of a regular waterproofed moveable 
covering, I never could get forcing borders, &o., dry 
enough in winter and spring. I tried thig thin covering 



of tar on two borders; from one I removed it in the be- 
ginning of summer, taking it and a little earth away, 
and the other I allowed to remain— in both cases I have 
reason to be satisfied. The subjects of draining and 
preventing water entering by the surface, both require 
master minds to elucidate, and we need much in- 
formation on these subjects yet. 

Though scarce In quantity, I have just daubed oyer 
some earth pits, sixty yards in length, the backs ranging 
from eighteen inches to two feet in height ; I have only 
done the outside, covering the tar with road-drift, but 
that keeps them well dry ; though the frost must not touoh 
them until quite hard. There is a sloping surface from 
the front, to prevent water from sashes, or straw eovers, 
&c., soaking in there. If these turn out as others have 
done, they might be whitewashed in summer* or take 
any colour you liked best Probably in a year or two, 
from being so thin, they may want doing again* but it 
will cost very little of either time or exipense. From 
one barrel, more than 130 square yards of ground were 
covered* besides the earth-pits alluded to, and some little 
places besides, so that it must have been thin. Though 
cold and thickish, it spreads beautifrdly with a trowel ; 
when a brush is used, it should be heated a little. It is 
a wasteful plan to knock the head out of a barrel, aa it 
is no pleasant thing to replace it ; a hole made near the 
bottom, on the side, for a stout peg vent, and an air 
vent above, will cause it to run freely ; and if the wea- 
ther is cold, or when it gets thicker from being near the 
bottom, setting the barrel in the middle of a hot dung- 
bed, will cause it to come out almost as quickly as 9ome 
beer. In many places it sells for five shillings a barrel ; 
round here, I beheve, the average is two-penoe a gallon — 
cheap enough where it can be got conveniently. 

I thought I knew something of making wMs cheaply 
and substantially. If Mr. Beaton did nothing else by 
the description of his superior and simple mode, he gave 
a sad shake to my self-esteem, for which, as in duty 
bound, I thank him. Let not however, even that hero 
repose upon his laurels, for though I have not made a 
real bond fide walk with tar, yet I see it is now being 
agitated in the pages of a oontemporaiy ; and from the 
success that has attended my operations on a small 
scale by the sides of pits, Ac, exposed to twenty tamee 
more tear and wear than walks commonly meet with, 
while not a single weed has yet presented itself* I ieel 
confident that in many, especially in small street and 
other gardens, the employment of tar will be a great 
benefit, both as regards comfort and expense. Though, 
perhaps, somewhat intruding, I may state for the benefit 
especially of those with small places, and who are sadly 
bothered with weeds, &c., that if there is an existing 
walk, it merely requires solidifying and placing the tar 
over it ; if one is to be made, take out no deep gully 
hole, cut out the sides, and place at least part of that in 
the middle, just to round it a little, make all firm by 
rolling, pat it so as to give it a smooth surface by spade 
or otherwise, then when a little dry, place on the tar at 
the leoBt one-eighth of an inch deep, throw on this some 
roughish material, beat or roll firmly down, then* when a 
little dryer, a layer of fine coloured gravel or even of 
rough hard sand, firm and roll again, but allow no 
walking imtil consolidated, and you will have a walk as 
firm as asphalt pavement, and better in colour ; but the 
tar must touch nothing you wish to live. 

R. FtsH. 



HOTHOUSE DEPAETMENT. 

EXOTIC STOVE PLANTS. 

Solan DM.— A tribe of plants scattered over the greater 
part of the known world. In this genus, is that most 
useftil of all vegetables— the potato. Oar oottago readers 
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will, no doubt, ba glad to know the name that botanists 
have giiren to this most useful and important esculent 
It is oalled Solanum tuberonan ; but it is not our inten 
tion to enter into the history and culture of that useful 
^Mit. Our business is with ornamental plants only; 
not that the tuherous-rooted Solanum is not a beautinil 
plant, for a field of potatoes, when in full flower, is very 
DMuittfuU but it is too common even for our friend Mr. 
Beaton to make a flower-bed of. This ffenus does not 
abound in plants worthy of cultivation for ornamental 
purposes; there are, however^ a few. The S.jasminaidM 
18 a beautiful climber lor the greenhouse, producing 
numerous heads of elegant white flowers. The 8. 
eritpum is also a handsome plant, nearly hardy, suitable 
to plant against walls or palings, and which, by its 
rapid growth, quickly hides any unsightly object. The 
plant, however, that we have to recommend on this 
occasion, is a native of South America, and, conse- 
quently, requires the protection of the stove. It is 
known by the name of 

Solan DM amazonioum, and produces flowers, of the 
liohest purple colour, about the size of a half-crown, 
from the axils of the leaves, on stems that bear them in 
Buecession for a long period, from May to July. The 
leaves are of a medium size, and hoary, having much 
the appearance of the leaves of the common sage. It is 
of a half-ehrubby habit, and when well grown is really 
a handsome object It may be had for the moderate 
price of 28. 6d. 

OtiUmr$: Soil, — The compost we have found to 
answer satisfactorily for this cbarming plant, is made of 
turfy peat, loam, and leaf-mould, in equal parts, with a 
due addition of river sand. This should be well mixed 
together, but not sifted. Indeed, most plants thrive 
better in soil used moderately rough, than when sifted. 
Excepting for very small plants, sifting the compost is 
not only useless, but positively ii^urious. When used 
in a rough state, it allows both air and water to pene- 
trate into every part of the soil in the pot, and thus 
reach to every rootlet; but if the soil be sifted even 
moderately fine, it soon becomes a hard mass, impene- 
trable to the roots, the air, and to moisture ; the latter 
escaping down the sides of the pots, leaving the centre 
of the ball quite dry and hard; and if, in order to wet 
it, the pot is placed overhead into water, till the soil 
becomes thoroughly saturated, the evil is not remedied, 
for it then retains the water so long that it becomes 
sour, and unfit to feed the plant, which then turns 
yellow and diseased. Beware, then, of sifting composts, 
and using tlie fine soil, excepting for exceedingly small 
young plants. 

Propagation : by OutUngt. — The leavee of this plant 
being covered with down, renders it very liable to damp 
off in the cutting-pot; therefore, in making the cuttings, 
reduce the number of leaves, and use only the yoimg 
tops. The best season for this work is in early spring, 
about the middle of March. Prepare the cutting-pot in 
the usual way, by draining and well-filling the pot to 
within an inch of the top with the compost, and the 
remaining inch with pure white sand. The size of the 
pot most convenient is about four inches. Water the 
sand gently to settle it and make it firm ; put the cut- 
tings in round the edge of the pot and place them 
under a hand-^ase^ in heat ; bell^lasses are too close 
for this woolly-leaved plant As soon as they are 
rooted, pot them ofi* directly ; replace them for a week or 
two under a hand-glass, and then gradually inure them 
to bear full exposure to the air and light of the sun. 

Summer Chuture. — Like most summer-flowering stove 
plants, this species requires potting very early in the 
year. It does not thrive well in large pots, but flowers 
better, and keepe in better health, if under-potted. It 
is rather o£ a stvaffgling habit, and, therefore, requires 
mniiagipment to nuuca it buriiy. Let it be, when young. 



frequently stopped, and tie out the shoots with short 
sticks ana mat, bringing them well down to allow the 
central new shoot space to grow. Water moderately, 
because, if the soil is kept constantly saturated, the 
ends of the roots perish, and the plants become un- 
healthy. The syringe must be used very rarely. 

Winter Chdture^-^hen the blooming season is over, 
cut the plants down, but leave a few leaves on each, to 
draw up the sap, or there will be danger of the whole 
dying. Keep them rather dry, and moderately cool. 
Heat in summer. 70° by day, and 60** by night. In 
winter, 05" by day, and 50° by night T. Afplbbt. 



FLOEISTy FLOWERS. 

MB. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

The most remarkable Fueheia of the season is BanM$ 
Diadem. We have already noticed it as reflexing in 
an extreme degree, fully as much as a Martagen Lily. 
The sepals are too narrow for perfection, and it is an 
instance of reflexing too much ; but it must be grown 
by everybody who means to keep up the quality of his 
collection ; and it shows that our " extravagant notions," 
as they were called, of the sepals reflexing back to form 
a globe above the corolla, have actually been surpassed 
by the reality. It may well be conceived that the fuchsia, 
under such circumstances, assumes a new character 
The plant of Diadem well grown will be beautiful. 

Every florist who indulges in the cultivation of the 
tulip, will recollect our instructions for a new mode of 
arranging the bed by having the sarao flowers on each 
side of the middle row, that is, duplicating the sorts. 
The florioultural editor of a garden newspaper has re- 
published the idea as if it were a new discovery of his 
own, although we first published it nearly twenty years 
ago. In like manner he has republished our hints for 
the arrangement of a dahlia stand, merely changing the 
words, and taking credit for the ideas. 

Fuchsia growers, in our opinion, are behind all other 
exhibitors in taste. They exhibit worthless varieties, 
grown however they may be ; and rarely have we found 
more than two or three in a collection that had any 
distinct character. Now we recommend all who intend 
growing, to get idl they have not already procured of the 
following varieties : — Ne plus ultra, Fountain, Roseola, 
Ooralina, One in the Ring, Elizabeth, Hebe, Standard 
(Mayler's), Champion, Ladg Dartmouth, Sidonia, Banks's 
Leader, Banks's Diadem, Pince's Princeps, NU Despe- 
randum, Psyche, Clapton Hero, Prince Arthur, Scarla- 
tina refiexa, Splendida, Voltigeur, Bride, Dr. Gross, and 
Oreat Western. If they show any of these well-grown, 
they will redeem fuchsia-showing, for it has been 
desperately bad. 

Hollyhocks are in the ascendant, and those who are 
going to begin may calculate safely on good flowers if 
they buy the followirig, or any part, beginning, however, 
as we begin : — Comet, EUgans, Magnum bonum, Mr. C. 
Baron, Walden Oem, Enchantress, Obsoura, Rosy Queen, 
Rosea, Orandiflora, SpectabiUs, Meteor, Sulphurea per- 
fecta, Saffrant, Pillar of Beauty, King of Roses, Joan of 
Arc, and Triumphant. There are other good ones ; but 
these cannot mislead the grower. 

A new class of Panties has been advertised by Salter, 
of Hammersmith, and singular enough tliey are. We 
need not look for firs^rate shapes among them, but 
there is a most extraordinary combination of colour in 
indefinite stripes, and they will doubtless lead to as 
complete a fancy class as we have in Dahlias, which, 
when we begun with them, were most outrageous as to 
form; whereas we now have them approaching the 
proper shape. Keyne's Triumphant is the finest formed 
of the whole class, and when it comes self it might be 
shown as a self, without hurting the stand. 
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.FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 

The Ranunculus (Continued from page 88) — Taking- 
up and storing. — The right time to take up the roots of 
the Ranunculus is as soon as the leaves are withered. 
When the hloom is quite over, cut down all the flower- 
stems, and remove the shades entirely, day and night. 
If the weather, as is generally the case at that time of 
the yeai*, be hot and dry, the leaves will soon decay, 
after the flower-stems are removed. Some seasons, 
however, happen now and then to be very wet ; in such 
case, it would be desirable and prudent to replace the 
canvass shades, so as to protect the roots from too much 
wet, and hasten their maturity. In either cose, the taking 
up the roots must not be delayed more than a week, or, 
at the farthest a fortnight, after the foliage has become 
dnr and withered. If delayed longer, and rain should 
fall, the warmth left in the soil and the rest they 
have had (though so short), will cause them to make 
new roots, and that, as every grower is aware, will 
weaken them much and so cause them to bloom less 
the succeeding season. Some might suppose that they 
would take no harm, when such a case occurs, if they 
were left in the ground through the winter, but this 
would be a sad mistake indeed ; it is absolutely necessary 
to take up the tubers of the Ranunculus every summery 
immediately their leaves decay, that is, if they are con- 
sidered by the grower worth preserving at all in per- 
fection. Having got them into a fit state for taking up, 
fix upon a fine dry day ; commence with No. 1, and put 
all that vai'iety into a vessel of some kind or other, — a 
garden-pot feeder or saucer, will be very suitable, or a 
sheet of paper of a size proportionate to the number of 
tubers, would answer very well; dress ofi* the dead 
leaves, and shake off any soil that may adliere to them ; 
place the number upon the lot, and remove them off 
the bed entirely, before a single root of the No. 2 is 
disturbed. This care will be foimd well bestowed in 
keeping the varieties quite distinct and separate from 
each other. It prevents any possibility of mistake, and 
has the effect, — no bad thing either, — of giving a perfect 
assurance to the mind of the owner, that all his Ranun- 
culuses are true to their names. Proceed similarly with 
No. 2, and so on, till the whole are taken up. I^et 
them remain in the open air, if it is fair weather, the 
whole of the day, and at night, remove them into some 
place where the rain or dew cannot reach them. Let 
them remain open to the air mitil they are thoroughly 
dried, then eitlier pack them up in paper, or, which is 
better, have a nest of drawers, with corresponding 
numbers for each variety separately, and keep them in 
a dry, airy room, not much exposed to the sun. Here 
they may remain till tl)e season of planting returns, 
requiring only to be looked over occasionally, and let 
all decaying roots, or other injurious matter, be removed 
instcunter. Should a mouldiness appear upon the tubers, 
you may be certain either that the room is too damp, 
or that thev have been put away before they were pro- 
perly dried. In either case the remedy is obvious. 
Remove them into a more airy room, if the first be the 
fault ; or, if the second, expose the roots to the full sun 
for a few days, till they ai'e perfectly dry, and then 
replace them in their winter quarters till they are re- 
quired to be planted in due season. 

Lastly, Propagation by division, or, rather, by offsets. 
This is the way to increase the existing varieties. The 
best time to divide or separate the offsets from the old 
tubers, is when they have been taken up a day or two, 
and have become soft and flabby, and before they have 
attained that firm, dry state, fit to be put away for the 
season of rest They are then most easily separated, 
because the tubers are tough, and, consequently, not so 
liable to be broken or damaged as they would be when 
highly dried. It happens frequently, with some varieties, 
that the old tuber forms two, three, and somotimea four 



tubers, equal in size, a[nd capable of flowering the next 
season ; when that is the case, they may be, of course, 
placed among the flowering bulbs. If they are small, 
too small to bloom, it would be advisable to plant them 
in a bed by themselves ; a bed made of the same mate- 
rials as the blooming one, care being taken also, that 
the corresponding numbers are placed to each variety. 
This bed of small offsets will not requure to be shaded 
so much as the bed of blooming tubers. Water must 
be applied liberally to enable the plante to grow freely, 
and so increase the tubers up to the blooming point. 
Take them up at the proper time, when the leaves are 
decayed, and manage them exactly like the blooming 
tubers above described. If any of them have attained 
to a size likely to bloom, promote them to that class at 
once. The other method of increase by seed must 
form our next paper on Bammeului cultm'e. 

T. Appi^ebt. 



THE KITCHEN-GABDEN. 

Mushrooms. Making of Spawn. — Amongst the 
many uncertain crops a gardener has to deal with, that 
of Mushrooms stands pre-eminent for its caprice, as it 
not unfrequently happens that, with the best of 
materials, conveniences, and attention, the crop is a 
failure, while, on the other hand, we have seen a bed 
roughly made up, as carelessly attended to afterwards, 
and yet a tolerable fair lot of Mushrooms were pro- 
duced ; still, with all these peculiarities, their success or 
failure, is, to a certain extent, owing to their treatment 
in some part of their progress, and it is with a view of 
directing the amateur's attention to a few leading princi- 
ples in dieir culture, that we devote a considerable part 
of the present Calendar to tliis subject 

In the first place, we shall begin with the making or 
preparing of spawn, the quality of which is of the utmost 
importance to the crop ; in fact, we think that failure arises 
more often from the spawn being dead or stale, than from 
any other cause, and though we are told it will keep for 
years, we usually make a little every year, and then are 
sure to have it fresh. Our plan is this: — Early in August 
we collect a few barrow-loads of horse-droppings, from a 
; stable where the horses have been feeding on hard food, 
^ as hay, com, &c., and for this purpose it ought to be 
fresh, and not previously heated. We also get about as 
much cow-dung, and we have added sheeps'-dung, when 
it coidd be had. These latter we obtain from the field, 
by sending a boy with a baiTow to collect a quantity. 
Three or four barrow-loads of each kind is amply 
suflicient for most places. Having collected them, we 
spread them out on some smooth, open place, and beat, 
chop, and mix them industriously for some time, adding 
a litde sound loam to the mass, perhaps one-fourth ; we 
never add water, as the cow-dung is generally soft 
enough to make up the mass. After ti*eading, beating, 
and chopping well, we leave it spread out rather thinly 
for a day, then give it anotlier kneading, and if it be so 
that it can be cut up and handled, we beat it out evenly, 
about three or four inches thick, and cut it up into 
pieces, about the size of bricks, these we carry and lay 
on dry ground singly, to dry a little, and if the weather 
be fine, they will want turning the next day or so, care 
must also be taken that no rain falls on them at any 
period of their progress. After they have dried so as to 
contain about as much, and no more moisture, tlian the 
ground does under ordinary circumstances, they are fit 
to bo canied away to some place where they can be kept 
dry, and rather warm. We usually pile ours in a comer 
of a shed, having first obtained some old spawn, very 
often from an old bed ; this we break rather small, and 
scatter a very little on the ground, then we put a layer 
of the new-prepared pieces, and over and also between 
them, we scatter a little of the crumbly old. Bjpwwn, 
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and then another layer of pieoeSf and so on, until the 
whole is piled up, after which we cover it up with litter, 
and examine it in a few days to see if it be Likely to 
overheat. A large heap sometimes does so, but a small 
one rarely. Should it be likely to overheat, spread it out 
wider. Little attention will be wanted for a fortnight or 
three weeks, when it may be examined, and very likely 
the spawn has begun to run into the lumps, which can 
easilv be detected by breaking a piece, as a white 
moulding on the outside is not a sufficient test ; the 
smell will also betoken its advance, and as soon as you 
see any little Mushrooms about the size of a Pea, show- 
ing themselves, remove the pieces they are on, and all 
others that look equally interlaced with the fibrous 
frame-work of this singular production, carrying away 
those pieces now ready to some dry, airy place, and those 
not sufficiently spawned may be returned to their places, 
and covered up as before. Sometimes it is six weeks or 
more before it is perfectly accomplished, and sometimes 
it is well done in a fortnight. We often have a bed pre- 
pared ready to spawn by the time the pieces are ready, 
and we at once transfer a part of the spawn to it, gene- 
rally using all the broken, small, and revise pieces at the 
bottom of the heap ; they are all equally gooa as the best 
lumps, only not so portable. After our store lumps have 
become pretty dry, we put them away in a loft, taking 
care that no frost or aamp gets to it, — we use it as 
we want it, and we need hardly add, that we do so with 
a no-sparing hand. But our way of making beds, &c., 
we must defer noticing until another week. 

Dbied Herbs. — Although the very recommendable 
way of drying, rubbing-down, and bottling herbs of 
various kinds for use, has been in practice for many 
jrears, yet thei*e are places where the gardener is 
expected to preserve thmgs of that sort in the bunch. 
When so, it will be necessary now to examine them 
pretty often, and unless they are in the precincts of, or 
under the Influence of fire-heat in some shape or other, 
they are sure to imbibe moisture from the atmosphere at 
this damp period, and mould, loss of odour, &c., is sure 
to follow. If some clean, dry place, cannot be obtained 
for them, let them be tied in their paper-bags and hung 
up near fires of some kind. A little dust is easily 
shaken off the bags, but is not so easily removed from a 
bimcli of BasUf Mint, or Marjoram, but even those 
bags will require examining at times. Camomile flowers, 
if properly dried, ought to be put tightly in ajar, and tied 
down, and set in a dry place. If hung up loosely, 
much of that aroma, so essential to their quality, is lost, 
but in all cases, where practicable, we think the plan of 
fire-drying herbs, and immediately rubbing out and 
bottling, is the most orderly, cleanly, and neatest way ; 
and the amateur, whose consumption of such things 
may not be extensive, will find it most convenient, and 
we advise our gardening friends to try their persuasive 
powers on the kitchen authorities, to have the same 
done there at the most fitting time. 



Peas. — This all-important vegetable, which is every 
one's favourite, ought now to be sown for the first crop, 
but the proper time for so doing has been the subject of 
frequent discussion. Some cultivators, sowing their first 
crop by the beginning of November, have proudly 
pointed to their earliness after a mild winter, wnile the 
next season, by sowing at the same time, they perished, 
or nearly so, early in spring. The facts of the case lie 
in a nut-shell ; the voimg plant is extremely hardy, but 
at a more advanced size it becomes less so. Now, as 
neither Messrs. Moore, Murphy, nor Zadkiel, can tell us 
exactly what sort of a winter we are to have, we must 
make our arrangements to meet one of ordinary 
severity. We have, for some years, been in the habit of 
sowing our first Peas on some dry day, between the 10th 
and 20th of November ; and we have not seen any 
reason to depart from that inile. The kinds we have 
succeeded best with are Warner e Early Emperor, and 
the Early Frame. Either of these (if true) we confi- 
dently recommend, but we intend, at some future time, 
to mention the merits and failings of others we have 
tried. It is almost needless to say, that they ought to 
have a well-sheltered south border, as we suppose, in the 
previous arrangement of crops, this very important one 
was thought of. Rows of about four feet are sufficient 
for these Peas, as they do not grow high, and unless the 
ground be loose and dry, do not sow deep, rather raise 
the earth or other covering above tlie ordinaiy level. 
When we sow Peas we make a broad drill six or seven 
inches wide at bottom, and level, on this we sow the 
Peas, thicker, of course, now than in summer, cover 
very slightly with a little fine earth, over that a little 
soot, and finally coal-ashes, one or two inches thick. 
The caustic properties of the soot is rather too much to be 
close to the seeds, though, when it is so, it renders 
them, to a certain extent, unpalatable to vermin. Goal- 
ashes are likewise a protection. Some people use 
chopped furze over their drills as a preventive to mice, 
and many other things have been adopted, with more 
or less success, but we advise the amateur to trap these 
little animals in their various haunts, rather than tempt 
them to his Peas to catch them ; but more of this anon. 
After the Peas are sown, efiace all footmarks on the 
ground, not with the rake, but with the spade, as neat- 
ness and order ought to reign here, as well as in the 
more ornamental part of the grounds. 

SuNDBiEs. — See back numbers as to SeO'lcde, Bhu- 
barbf and Atparagus. Take notice that no slug, or 
other vermin, molest the autumn-sown Carrots. Cut 
Red Cabbage for pickling, when wanted, and frequently 
look over Walolieren, and other Autumn Brocoli that is 
coming into use. Cut all that is ready. Examine newly 
planted Cauliflower that the slug does not get at them, 
if so, dust with lime. Beds of Sweet Herbs, and other 
things, will now want clearing up for the winter, and 
such work progressed with, as the nature of the weather 
and other things render most advisable. J. E. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION. 



BEES. — How TO TREAT A GlASS WITH BrOOD IN IT. 



I HAVE a few remarks to make, by way of supplement to 
my last letter, which, for want of spaee, I was ^en obliged 
to omit. And, first, as to what became of the glasses (see 
page 60, note), which, previous to the formation of the 
ardfidal stock then spoken of, had been occupied by the 
bees of my strong stock. In both there was a good deal 
of beautiful new comb, but the queen had laid several hun- 
dred drone eggs in each glass. The way in which I treated 
this comb, will be interesting to many of your readers, 
who have laboured under the same disappointment as 
myself. I must suppose that the bee-owner watches the 
, oonditioa of his hives frequently, if not daily. In this case, 



he will soon detect, after a little experience, whether the 
queen has laid in the glasses or not; but those who have 
no intimate acquaintance with the habits of bees, will find 
the following a safe canon or axiom in bee economics, viz., 
that when bees begin to cluster and work comb in a glass, 
while it doAs not appear that much, if any, honey is being 
stored simultaneously, it may be inferred pretty surely that 
this comb-building is only going on in deference to the 
queen's breeding wants, and, in fetct, that she has actually 
laid eggs in the glass. Under these circumstances, at the 
end of. four or five (or perhaps six) days, \ would advise the 
removal, with a view to an inspection, of the glass. Let 
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the bees be suffered to escape home, if necessary, and operation of this law is beantiftilly and benevolently ezem- 

if there be found eggs or young grubs in the glass, let it plified by the arrival and departure in the spring and 

be put aside in a cold place— IA« eggt and young larva will autumn of the insectivorous birds, to render their services 

in a few days have perUked. The glass may then be returned during the summer, when their assistance is most needed ; 

to the same hive, or, if another glass has been substituted that class only remaining for the winter which are adapted 

in its place (which were perhaps better), may be given to to the rigour of the season and our wants. I never suffer a 

another stock, or be laid aside tUl wanted. In this way the bird to be molested, and am repaid for my protection by a 

developement of brood (whether of workers or drones) in garden comparatively free from the ravages of those insects 

glasses, may be effectually prevented. It will in nowise of which so many complain. For six years a pair of 

hinder or delay the activity of the bees ; and they will first Martens have occupied the same nest upon a rafter in my 

cleanse out, and afterwards store beautiftil honey in, the stable ; they rear two broods of four each every season, and 

comb, when restored to them, which would otherwise have the quantiQr of insects captured for their young is incredi- 

been spoiled. This was my ease : not one of the eggs came ble. As we are upon familiar terms, I frequently stand to 

to maturity, and my glass was filled with honey. This watch their arrival with food, which is repeated for hours, at 

process may be adopted with perfect ease and great advan- intervals of two or three minutes. Iiast summer the pan-tile 

tage as often as is neoessaiy, only care must be taken to under which the nest was placed, became so hot from the 

remove the glass in good time — that is, before the grubs sun, that the young ones were scorched out, and not beinff 

have begun to be coiled up in the cells, which will be on or fully fledged, fell to the ground. The distress of the old 

about the seventh day. It is generally in bad seasons, or birds in this dilemma was great I tied a basket to the 

when combs are worked in glasses in strong stocks, before rafter, and put the little ones into it, but they soon appeared 

any quantity of honey is coUected in the fields, that brood in a row upon the edge, and in this position were fed and 

is found in them. Let me further remark here, that this is tended by their parents until able to take their flight 

one of the surest indications of the readiness of a stock for The Flycatcher is another of my favourites, and very 

having an artificial swarm made out of it ; for it may be familiar. A pair of these for the last two years, have built 

taken for granted that, under these circumstances, there are their nest over my kitchen window, they also rear two 

no vacant cells (that is, unoccupied by honey or brood) in broods, and are indefatigable in the destruction of insects, 

the stock ; and it is always advisable to wait, before forcing Their favourite position during the day is the tops of the 

a swarm, till most of the cells are actually ceiled over. Dahlia stakes. As in the case of tlie Martens, the sun at 

Another thing, too, is worthy of remark. Those amateur times was too hot for the young ones in the nest ; upon 

apiarians who, with me, think tiiat a systematic and periodical these occasions the mother woidd sit for hours with her 

destruction of the old queens is desirable, will see what wings and tail expanded, so as to form a screen for their 

facility is afforded in the working of glasses for effecting protection. With such examples of parental tenderness, 

this object. As I have before said, scarcely a week has need man to doubt of God's particular providence over him. 

passed, both this and last summer, without my having seen *' He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 

the queen of every one of my box-colonies, which happened shalt thou trust." S. P., Rushmebe. 

to have a glass over it, perambulating that glass; and I have ■■ 

^h"^"!? gl^'whS'rC e^jlfe "SLS't^S-^ S™^I^ AND PERMANENT MODE OP LABELLING 

thrust a slide beneath the glass, remove it, catch and destroy _. i . «i. ' 

her. The bees will gradually leave the glass one by one. Where accuracy and mtelliffence are aimed at^ I think it 

and fly home ; hut, if not watched, the queen wiU go too. The requisite that all plants should be labelled, for it is impos- 

best way, therefore, perhaps, is to fumigate the glass, and ^^^^® ^^^ "^® memoiy to retain the names of the numerous 

so catch her— that is, if the glass is not honey-fuU, as in this tenants of our gardens. The usual method of naming 

case it might be spoiled for use, In this way I hope next P^*"^ ** ^"^ wooden labels, but as they requu« renewing 

summer to get nd of the old queen of that stock, with *^ *^^®"' ^^ account of their decaj-ing at the surface of the 

whose history I have so often troubled the readers of The mo^d* I have adopted the foUowing as more pennanent 

Cottage Gardeneb. She has been in my possession since ^ h*^« 1*^®^* ^^ '"^^^ because they are the neatest and most 

August, 1840, and may, for aught I know, be now going on durable of any. There have been many inks invented for 

for four years old. But for her admirable qualities as a ^ting on tl^is metal, but I have never seen any that did 

breeder, I should have destroyed her this last summer. ^^t soon get effiaced, or is not troublesome to write with. 

En withdrawing a queen from a hive in this clandestine Now the system I adopt is permanent if done in the follow- 

manner, it might be long before the bees perceived her loss, "»K manner .-—Warm the label, then apply a thin coat of 

and, perhaps, not till it was too late to remedy the evil, oees-wax to the side on which youmtend to write, and when 

Therefore, I would recommend the bees to be violently dig- ^® ^^ ^^ ^^Id, write with a hard pencil ; m fact, any thing 

turbed, by a slight fumigation or drumming, at the same ^^d and pointed will do, and then apply two or three drops 

time with the queen's removal. This would draw their °^ .*" ^^^^ mixture of Spirits of Salts (Muriatic Acid) and 

attention to their loss. Spirits of Nitre (Nitric Acid) by means of a feather ; let it 

Agam, does not this suggest a way of preventing the remain about five minutes and the letters will sufficiently 

escape of swarms ? Every young queen may be caught, and «<>"ode in the zinc to be legible. For annuals and snch 

have her wings mutUated in such a manner, that, in the P^*"** ^ ^^ ^^ *^^^ duration, a wooden label is as well as 

event of a swarm rising, unexpectedly, it would, with the *?y» ^"^ ^^^ Roses, and other shrubs, and fnut trees, one of 

queen, fall to the ground, and be easily found and hived ? ^"^^ ^» ^^® ^^^t If used as I have descnbed, it wiU not 

If the queen became lost to the bees (which, under such d*^^?y> ^^^ ^® ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^« weather. For plants in pots it 

circumstances, is not seldom the case), they would all ^ also superior, on account of its neatness and durabUity. 



return home, and in this way a youthful sovereignty would 
be perpetually kept up, without loss or trouble. — A Country 
Curate. 



F. C. 



CRICKETS— CELERY EARTHING. 



I 



BIRDS. 

LrviNo in a retired part of the country, about two miles 
from a town, I have many opportunities for noticing the 
habits of birds, both in their wild, and in their half-domesti- 
cated state, and the result of these observations convinces me 
that they are an essential link in the divine economy for the 
comfort and happiness of man. Without their check, the 
rapid increase of tlie insect tribes would render almost fMt- 
less the labours of the agriculturist and the gardener. 
Wherever and whenever birds moat abound, we mav be 
■ore that it is in obedienoe to a law of natura ; and the 



Having seen various receipts recommended in The 
Cottage Gardener for the destruction of oriokett, I also 
send you the following receipt, which has been very sooceai- 
fnlly used by the lady whom I have the honour to serve. 
She had some bread cut in thin slices, well buttered, and 
dredged vdth arsenic, and cut in small pieces, which before 
going to bed were placed in the ash-hole under the grate, 
next morning all the butter and arsenio were gone, but the 
bread was left ; in about a week after more crickets were 
observed, when supper was again set out for them, whioh 
they had evidently partaken of with a good relish, and shuoe 
then not a cricket hai been seen in her kitchens. 

I have alao satn ooal aihaa raoommanded by J» B.» the 
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writer of the Eitehpn-guden depsitment, for earthing late ft* piutaj or. bMt4c tfill. U win ■ IM at (Btdagi of tlim tntj 

erops of otlery in hBa*y ioils, irhioh I oaa BV, ii«m «pe- *•«»"• >''»«• pl»«w«(Ui««,«j«o«th».T-™oW,«D.ttb-(. 
rienoe, is an Moel lent plan. I haTe generaJly grown aa !■*"* ?■■'"'"-■" (PMIi»"«). -We ■pproK ■nueh o( roui d». 

good cdery, and, I beUeve, aomedmMbetWr. thftn my neigh- iSIJXJru^pKTbS'.i^^^^^SS.tl^^fhr^iSdi^p^^^ 

boors, but coiitd Beldam keep an; of it afler Chiistmaa. I of ur one'i flowu-btd. Your obj«t !■ not lo uirui ibe wttntlon of 

have oftfin bsen very much vexed when I have had two or n™ig«™ [rom tin pUol-hoiw, bi a gHUcU.plmj in ihii imt bed In 

ft,,. ,.«. .r . „, ot „i „n„ ta. „i., ,. dig up m™ S».Sl£" rS.'S'alScJ'S.'S'i.r"":.?- " i" 

I could get anj tit to use; I tried nversand with very little iMnli unuUml. will keep the bigbeolgun i[nubjoction,» unpe»k. 

benefit, bnl since I have used coal ashen I oan keei) my d.... i..._ ■yuj\ i_u.. ...»i. «ii .i-i.i._j 

T , ^1 ■ T- *^ BniF» AQ^iHVT Jtiid-waIjL f/*W)- — Agelnel ft north «ftU elgfat-ftod- 

celery until late in the spring ; before earthing up I remove (.hilF-fsei hish, end mTcrad wiUi Wj, 700 wUb to plant > nw ot Koeee 

all Buokers, and clear away aJI tree loavea that the wind may "o "win up imoiiitl the L.j— m eieellmi, if "« '^e «ij hert plu. 

have blown amongst them; then da each plant gent^ S'?'j?£'' 'i"V"'^ ^k^'J^n ^u' *"' "JJ il*^.?' '2°2!? 

A _ 11- '^L 1'^ ■ A 1 . T 1 ■■ *^ 1 1 # 0Thrid Perpetuftli, tad Hrbrld Bmirbont would be better— uT Mndtme 

together with n little noft bast; I then add a good layer of i.if^, UrC EUloll.BarU PmoU, La Riinr.kad betwaeD tbtK, the 

moderately-drj' coal-a^hes close to thp celery, and back up faOo^ing BBmbom, Bmiqtirl dr nere, Amnaiie. MaS*mt Stitit.Splm- 

withsoil.tahingotrenottoallowthesoilto touch tbe celery, "few, Oloi« rf. »«*■«*. ind the IVrt™ i^rBfa NoimUf iPomn ii 

I would earnestly advise nny of the readers of The Cottaoe ^' <* "« nt^ogm 

GAnDENER, who may have lost their celery through the „ ?°"", '". *'•'*'■"" 

ravages of insects, or rottennefis, to tiy the above plan, as it n»n,'e"for'M?eM«ld. 

will preserve tlie celeiy, and also improve the ground. north, if tbtj uc uoi 

J. N,. BoMioH, York. i;^t'£;,"^i,u"j,vr" 

with feft^and le|B : 

i-<iTiiDHC '""'t tftllei, quite dit 

^"•J""'^- comb. Cochin.ChiM fill 

Tons readers can have nothing so simple as the common 
birrel-ehaTn in use in large dairies, made as large or as 
small aa they please. There was a neat and likely little 
chnm for a small dairy in the Kzhibilion. It was simplj 
a fly-wheel witli sails working in a tnb or box, something 
like the old smoke- jack, but, of course, made of wood. It was 
forced round by two iron barrels, one horizontal, the other 
perpendieular, and tamed by a winch. 

A WoBCESTERSHinE MiK. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTI. 



Pknt 1I 



tUithan tni other trrei LiLioii vsvuITou (IJiif).- Thii le the leeoDd lime we hire bee 
rergreen hedge in ft few uked shout thli plul, but there i> no Lilr br that nftme, fti fftr u * 



, but there i> no Lilr br that i 

much like to know whftt it i«. 

DoDiLi fICAftLiT is-wiie-Stocki <5.).— It ii. Indeed, intprieisg 

bow veil Ihii etoek ii Eiown for the London wlndon. But the eullure ii 

■oeuch buitjfle, ind jou nafeee the whole promief mrinf thieiloek 



A. Faf Hrltn. Thiaind No. I inlhehardleet oflberftee. >, ■Tiriek. —■ -.— — o j 

of Radula, without nnj nwtieulftr nuaei ftnd No. 8. Oa*-(eoMi(. hut The leedi tie town on > iligbt hotbed in Auiuit, ind u iwn ft> the 

there ere mu; nrieliei of thto, which cunnol be drtrrmneil without > eeedlingi ere ftl to handle, they am pricked out into other bedi, and 

flower. The dark rerieu it A'nna ; and Ibe other ii one of the manv wrio) orer Ihe winter Munethini like eauliloner planli. Then are 

blnbh-irej once ; Fnuua it a rerr diefctent thing, four " little ted reguUi iloek growen, from whom the large nunerjrmea bu; them in the 

flower '■ it CiPcrfBeo.theoliictt of ^ the ,(c»ii>.™e». The CupiSea ii Wri- apring. 

iiluted Bi Tou propoie, and the tullpe will not mlliirmuch i hut do not H_-r.> .. ..„ i........ rir b f\ _v_ .1.1. ;. . . j « 

(ilHO. None of the Snrlel GonniuBH wilt lire the ume effect aa the old „„„„„, h.,i,hn.fcTh.»il^.'nir;.TrA(»™^ 

ffthegaled Hearlet with Kerleno «»«.. four kidn*T.ihaped bed will JlZ!TT S'™ i^?"i™7.hiiL. no^ ™'™^^^ ln„ ™^ , 

daplutlheinthiclt. The Ohm/ At BiftafUn, ftnd the Jfufetuum tow, ,^S^^™ ™n7^fr!^il! Til S^^lJTIl?. d^n B Ihe iS 

OWD m*r™Thrwhiirf.Te ™i''u'^>h'',"s^i^™«!'w.'™nM it'ttJ^'f^lt '" "^ '"''■'*' '"'*' ""» "■"•■ '""~ iho atdl It .erj 

-ijjn, -f J f, TnonmoLBU Tn«»oaoK (Curif CudW).- The looti wiU he la good 

middle OF eight ^„, ^_„ „ ^^^ pleated that it hta Bowerad eo well vith jou. What 



je biil dittrictt ju In 






ui good bedding planti, i(;ou had good varleliei, and the fault muit he 
hi the aoil ; 1. juofuoa ia not much, put Sttpjmaria etdoMea in itt place 

; Uhen'S^' flrea'ire'Jiven om ii the tprinSI'an'd'tri^ freeh SJE?^al^ J^, IJiSlir,"^ ti.™^!J^1^.i TV "u.T^. J.Ti'^f 

I daring the autumn I and to keep the pipee daui, pM ia a piece of Sal- "7,, k!.j :j ;l!™J\^,,'™i i„7/„"Jl!:?"l"^^ 

I FLOWia-oiaDMii {J. K. O.).— Your " funnr plan " looka lerj wall 

' perpetual toaei on the grau ilopea would be enough to make jour r-^SriilZI^i\\'t 

■ pmenl arTmngeeienl eerj complete, on the luppoiiiioa that the hedt an rfcr^"h "ii ,{,' 

■ fighUrfllled. Howdojourwalk, .taadonlhualope? Tbe^cmisw f^/P."*^ »" ™ 



iplT-laated aoit, but that of Ihe lilac trailing [rr-leaf. 
- ■'- white Ivj-leaf, would -- '- - ■ 

lately heard of prirale teedlinga of great nromitc m high coloun. Your 
plant leede freelj, and ao dnea the whits irj-leaf, and another pink one 
intermcdiMe between tbe IwDt'^tbo common Itj-leaf never aeedi. 



'It b an eicellasl bedder in tbe aulumo, 

'■ * " " 'October. 



' No wonder jcti ihould like to preaerre lE for another trial 

' fai a grvenhouee atMf 
thia Ihe >n»t will have U 

I aatockfnii 



r aa >ou would Sulrrn Mgm. Before rou eee 
ulled jour plantt dawn to the ground. Ferhape 
hj eutlinf them doie down, and lanng the root- 






it after U 



viBUBwiait.).- ¥«! iroatnaiEoreipecilaipenoniDr planlii but forlj pounda of grapee, and tbbtj poundi of lugu, to four nlloni 

. nor old Verbenaa. aeept the low creeping nrlatiae, will not fletd lo the water, and follow the principle! laid down by >Ir. Lirett in out nlnet 

Ont or eeeond boat. II it not dailrahle thai th* Varhanaa iboold ■aeapa. lannth Bumbar. Mr. Uielt will, perhuii, fumlab a »dp« foi maUi 

I PnMMMt IB damp, rich uU an oftM UIM. II t> aafc to protKt a wine with both ripe ud onrip* gnpae- 
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I.TDK-i Uiannic PoWDii, for dntrnint HKkmicha, ftr,. mar ^ ArFLICATion or H<tKtt>R« (C.).— TU> mbiKl tluU b> MUiid*d Is. ' 

hfludof from Mr. Norn., « Mnm. gniu >i>d Aoi», Silyer^Rct, „„,^, „, Bot*i.T (O. M.).-8nil[h'. Mratu^ltm ta Bot«v li Ihe I 
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In the chancel of the church of St. Olaves, Hart Street, I/ondon, 
ivpoae the remains of Dk. William Tvbnbb, who, we are told by 
Anthony Wood, ** after all the rambles and troubles he had made and 
did endure, cUd quietly lay down his head and departed this life on the 
7th of July in 1568." We have often had occasion to lemark of this 
good old bigot, Anthonv Wood, that he saw no excellence in any 
one that differed from himself either in politics or religion, and as 
Dr. Turner was totally at variance with him in both, it ix a matter of 
conrse that Wood saw io him neither virtue or merit : " This person, 
who was very conceited of his own worth," says Wood, '* y(n» hot-headed, 
a busy-body, and much addicted to the opinions of Luther, would needs, 
in the heighth of his study of physic, turn theologist, but always refused 
the usual ceremonies to be observed in order to his being made a priest : 
and whether he had orders conferred upon him according to the Roman 
Catholic manner appears not. Sure it is that while he was a young man, 
he went, unaent for, through many parts of the nation, and preached the 
Word of God, not only in towns and villages, but also in cities. In his 
rambles he aetUed for a time at Oxford, among several of bis countrymen 
that he found there, purposely for the conversation of men and books. 
At the same, and after following his old trade of preaching without a call, 
he was imprisoned, and kept m close durance ror a considerable time." 
Such is the uion.«trousIy perverted sketch given by bigotry of one of the best 
men, one of the most consistent promulftrrs of Uie Reformation, and 
one of the most accomplished men of sciuncc who lived, suflf*>rcd, and 
benefited mankind during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elisabeth, and such a specimen serves, with many others, to warn 
the searcher atter historical truth not to found his judgment upon the 
opinion of any one historian, but to base that judgment upon facts. 
Now let us see what are the facts in the biography of Dr. Turner. He 
was bom at Morpeth, in Northumberland, and, aided by Sir Thomas 
Wentworth. completed his education at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
of which college he was a student in 1538, and acquired a lugh reputation 
for his leamiiig. 

He ^)pUed himself to philosophy and physic, and early discovered an 
inclination to the study of plants, and a wish to be well acquainted with 
the Materia Mediea of the antients. He complains of the little assist- 
ance he could receive in these pursuits. '* Being yet a student of Pem- 
broke Hall, whereas I could learn never one Greke, neither Latin, nor 
English name, even amongst the physicians, of any herhe or tree : such 
was the iniorance at that time ; and as yet there was no English Herbal, 
but one all full of unlearned cacographies and falsely naming of herbes." 
At Cambridge* Turner imbibed the principles of the reformers, and after- 
wards, agreeably to the practice of many others, united to the character 
of the pnyaieian that of the divine. He became a preacher, travelling 
into many rarts of England, and propagated, with so much zeal, the 
cause of uie reformation, that he rxctted persecution from Bishop 
Gardiner, and that imprisonment mentioned by Wood. On his enlarge- 
ment he submitted to voluntary exile during the remainder of the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

Thia banbhment proved favourable to his advancement in medical 
and botanical studies; he resided at Basil, at Strasburgh, at Bonn ; but 
pnndpally at Cologn, with many other English refugees. He dwelt for 
acme time at V^easenburgh ; he travelled into Italy, and took the degree 
of Doctor of Physic at Ferrarah. As, at this penod, the learned were 
applying with great assiduitv to the illustration of the antients, it was a 
fortunate circumstance to br. Turner, that he had an opportunity of 
tttenduiff the lectures of Lucas Ghinus, at Bologna, of whom he speaks 
in his "Herbal** with great satisfaction; and frequently cites his 
avlliority against other commentators. Ghinus was the first who erected 
a separate professorial chair for botanical science ; from whence he gave 
leetiues on Dioscorides, which he continued for twenty -eight years with 
great applause. He procured the physic-garden to be founded at Bologna, 
to demonstrate the plants he spoke of. He was the preceptor of 
Cmealpinas and Anguillara, who became two of the soundest critics in 
the knowledge of plants that the age produced. Turner resided a con- 
ttderable time at Basil, froai which place, in 1508, he dates the dedication 
of his book " On the Baths of England and Germany." During his 
residence in Switserland, he contracted a friendship with Gesner, and 
afterwards kept up a correspondence with him. 

At the aecMsion of Edward VI. he returned to England, was incor- 
porated Doctor of Physic at Oxford, was appointed physician to Edward, 
Duke (rf Somerset, and, as a divine, was rewarded w ith a Prebendary of 
York, a Canonry of Windsor, and the Deanery of Wells. He speaks of 
himself in the third part of his Herbal, when treating on the herba 
BriimmUem, which he took to be the Bistort, as having been physician to 
the *' Erie of Embden, Lord of East Friesland." In 1551, he published 
the first part of his history of plants, which he dedicated to the Duke, 
his patron. Hu seal in the cause of the reformation, which he had 
amply testified by several religiou* tracts, induced him to retreat to the 
continent, during the whole reign of Mary. At her decease. Queen 
Eliiabeth reinstated him in all his church preferments. In the dedication 
of the eomnleat edition of his "Herbal" to the queen, in 1508, after 
compUmennng her migesty on account of her skill in the Latin Isnguaae, 
•ad the fluency with widch she conversed in it, he acknowledges with 
fiatitade her tavoare in restoring him to his benefices, and in other ways 
pnlectinf him horn troubles 1 having, at four several timet, granted him 
thft gmt ical for Aeee pwpoeesi He seema to have divided his time 
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between his deanery, where he had a botanical garden, of which fre- 
quent mention is made in his " Herbal," and his house in Cmtched 
Friers, Ijondon. He also speaks of his garden at Kcw. " From the re- 
peated notices he takes of the plants in Purbeck, and about Portland," 
says Dr. Pulteney, " I should suppose he must have had some intimate 
connections in Dorsetshire." 

Dr. Turner was one of the best naturalists of his era, but we must pass 
over his works on the constituents of the mineral springs of Bath, 
Gerinany, and Italy, nor must we be tempted to dwell upon his writings 
relative to birds and fish, nor upon his theological writings, nor upon 
those relative to plants, until we come to his chief work, for there is no 
doubt that he demonstrates in that volume that he wu the first of our 
nation who really possessed a knowledge and critical judgment of 
plants. It was printed at three different times, in folio, with cuts. The 
first part at London, in 1551, under this title, ** A New Herbalt, wherein 
are contayned the names of herhes in Greeke, I^tin, English, Duch, 
Frenche, and in the Potecaries and Herbaries Latin, with the properties, 
degrees, and natural places of the same gathered." " For Steven 
Mierdman." Lond , 1551. The second part at Cologn, 1563, during his 
exile in the reign of Mary. With this was reprinted the first part, and 
his "Book on the Bathes of England and Germany." In 1568 these 
were reprinted, with the addition of the third part, which bears the follow- 
ing title: "The third part of Wm. Turner's Herbal, wherein are con- 
tained the herbes, rootes, and fruytes, whereof is no mention made of 
Dioscorides, Galene, Pliny, and otlier old authors. Imprinted at Collen, 
by Arnold Birckman, in the year of our Lord 1 566." The dedication, 
however, to the company of surgeons, is dated from Wells, June 24, 
1564. 

Dr. Turner's " Herbal " is printed in the black letter, agreeably to the 
general usage of the times, and is embellished with the figures of most 
of the plants he describes. The arrangement is alphabetical, according 
to the Latin names ; and, after the description, he frequently specifies 
the places of growth. He is ample in his discrimination of the species, 
u his great object was to ascertain the Materia Medica of the ancients, 
and of Dioscorides in particular, throughout the vegetable kingdom. To 
this end he bestows much criticism on the commentaries of Fuchsius, 
Tragus, Matthiolus, and other of his contemporaries ; and professes to 
have corrected manv of their mistakes in the application of the names of 
Dioscorides. In all this he has shewn much judgment, and much mode- 
ration, in avoiding, more than usual, the licence taken by many of the 
commentators, of applying the names of plants described in Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, and Pliny, to Uiose of the western parts of Europe. What 
he says of the virtues of plants he has drawn from the ancients ; but has, 
in numberless instances, given his opinion of their qualities, in oppo* 
sition to those sages, and recorded his own experience of their virtues. 
He no where takes any doubtful plants upon trust, but appears to have 
examined them with all the precision usually exercised at a time when 
method, and principles now established, were unthought of; everywhere 
comparing them with the descriptions of the ancients and modems. He 
first guve names to many English plants ; and, allowing for the time 
when specifical distinctions were not established, when almost all the 
small plants were disregarded, and the Cryptogamia almost wholly over- 
looked, the number he wsm acquainted with is much beyond what could 
easily have been imagined in an original writer on his subject. 

The third part of his " Herbal," dated from Welles, June 24, 1564, he 
dedicates to the company of surgeons, and apologises for its imperfections: 
"Being so much vexed with sicknrss, and occupied with preaching, and 
the study of divinity, and exercise of discipline, I have had but small 
leisure to write Herballes." 

As a brief specimen of this rare work we will extract what he says 
relative to the lettuce. " Lactuca is called in Greek Thridar, in English 
LetteM or Lettuce, in Dutch Lattick, in French urtg Lactue. Lettis is 
of diverse kindes ; one kind is called Lactuca horteneit, and in English 
Garden Lettis ; the other kind is called Lactuca ayhentrin, which is called 
in English Green Endive, and this is the herb that the Israelites eat with 
their Passover Lamb. There are divers sorts of Garden Lettes, for one 
is called Lactuca capitata, that is. Cabbage Lettes, because it goeth all 
into one head, as Cabbage Cole doth. Another kind is the common 
Lettes ; some kinds have white seed, and other kinds have black seed." 
He then gives a short description of the plants, and concludes by 
observing of "the properties,'* that " The Garden Lettes, which is of a 
cooling nature, is taken to be good for the stomach ; it bringeth sleep, 
softeneth the belly, and calleth forth milk, but when it is sodden it 
nouriaheth more. 'But they that have an evil stomach were best to take 
it unwashed. Much use of Lettes hurteth the eye-sight ; it is laid up of 
some, and seasoned and sauced in brine." 

We must conclude, and it shall be with expressing a hope that we have 
evinced, despite the detractions of Anthony Wood, that Dr. Turner was 
a consistent Reformer, a strong labourer and patient sufferer for the 
truth's sake, and well worthy of Ray's brief character of him, " Turner 
was a man of solid erudition and judgment." 

Mktboboloqt op thb Wbbk. — At Chiswick from observations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of theee days are 48.3*' and 85.4^ respectively. The greatest 
heat, 59^, occurred on the Slst in 1833, and the lowest cold, 17**. on the 
SSrd, in 1840. During the period, 80 days were fine, and on 79, rain 
fellt 
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A WEEK or two ago we made a few remarks on the man- 
ner in which specimens of fruits are sent to us for iden- 
tification ; and as it is a matter which is of some im- 
portance to us as well as our correspondents, we again 
return to the subject. We have been induced on this 
occasion to make the following observations, from having 
received a box containing fifteen specimens of apples, 
and out of these fifteen we are only able to identify nine 
of them. Now we hope our correspondent will not 
think us particularly dull because we cannot identify 
the whole ; for apart from having good specimens of the 
genera] character of the fruit — which in this case we 
have not had — it is to be borne in mind that the fruit, 
being only a small part of the tree, and that part, too, 
which is most subject to be influenced by soil, exposure, 
and season, we have many other characters to become 
acquainted with before we can decide witli confidence. 
The flowers, the leaves, the wood, the habit of the tree, 
and the season of maturity, are all important and neces- 
sary to be known ; but as we cannot expect to be fui^ 
nished with all of these, yet if our friends would take 
the trouble to state some particulars in connection with 
the varieties sent, they would greatly facilitate our 
labours, and reap advantage to themselves. 

Of fruits, as of plants, there is what is called geogra- 
phical distribution, that is, there are certain varieties 
which are peculiar to certain districts, and which are 
only to be found in particular localities. Fortunately, 
we are intimately acquainted with all the great orchard 
districts of these kingdoms, and know the varieties 
wliich are cultivated in them. If, therefore, we know 
whence the varieties came, that would be one step 
towards attaining our object ; then, a knowledge of the 
season of maturity, and the uses to which they are ap- 
plicable, whether for the dessert or culinary purposes, 
would be desirable ; but, above all, let us be furnished 
witli well-grown, characteristic specimens. It is impos- 
sible to tell wliat some are which have recently been 
sent us, they were evidently taken from old, exhausted, 
and diseased trees, and were what is popularly termed 
gnarly, being so void of character as to pass just as easy 
for one sort as another. Let the specimens be entire, 
having the stalk and eye perfect; and with attention to 
these remarks our friends will be the gainers. It is our 
wish to state with confidence what the fruit really is, 
and not what it might be, or what it is like ; we would 
not have any guess-work in the matter, and we, there- 
fore, trust that in future our correspondents will aid us 
in contributing to their gratification and our own satis- 
faction ; for there is a great deal in this latter object- 
that we may ourselves be satiijied with what we have 
done. K. H. 

Pursuing our observations on the science of plant- 
culture, we next come to the stem and branches. 
Although every member of the vegetable form, from 
the minutest root to the moat fragile flower, have their 
epidermis, cellular integument, bark, woody fibre, and 
medullary matter, yet as these are most apparent in the 
stem and branches, they can be commented upon most 



readily in this chapter, devoted to the consideration of 
those vegetable members. 

The first of these, the epidermis, is analogous to the 
human cuticle, or scarf skin, being the external envelope 
of the whole surface. It is commonly transparent and 
smootl), sometimes hairy ; in other instanoes hard and 
rugged, occasionally so abounding with silica or flint, as 
to be employed as a polisher for wood, and even brase. 
In every instance it is a net-work of fibres, the meahee 
of which are filled with a fine membrane. The epi- 
dermis appears to be designed as a preservative from 
the injurious efiects of the atmosphere, to regulate the 
quantity of gaseous matter and moisture respired, and 
as a shield from the attacks of animals, &c. It ia cer- 
tainly devoid of sensation. The texture of the mem- 
brane between the meshes varies much in different 
species of plants. In very succulent plants, it is so 
contrived, that it readily allows the absorption of 
moisture, but prevents perspiration. Such plants are, 
consequently, well qualified to inhabit hot olimatea and 
dry soils. Neither is it at all impossible that it possesses 
the quality of allowing the passage of some gases, and 
rejecting others, as the bladder of animals pennits 
water to pass through its texture, but is impervious to 
alcohol In old trees it cracks, and in many cases be- 
comes obliterated, the dead layers of bark performing 
its offices. Its growth is slower tlian that of other 
parts, and its powers of expansion, though great, occa- 
sionally cannot equal the rapid enlargement of the 
parts it incloses and defends. This is very frequently 
the case with the stem and branches of the cherry; ths 
tree is then said by gardeners to be hide-bound^ and is 
remedied by making longitudinal incisions. It is still 
more apparent in the fruit of the clierry and plam, 
when rain falls abundantly duiing their state of lipe* 
ness, their pulp swells so rapidly, that in an hour or two 
the epidermis of every ripe fruit upon a tree will be 
cracked. Gardeners are very prone to scrape with no> 
gentle hand the bark of their fruit-trees ; whereas eveix 
care should be taken not to wound its surface unne- 
cessarily, and never to reduce its thickness until all 
danger of severe frosts are passed. 

The epidermis regulates tlie evaporation from a planti 
and preserves it in some degree from the detrimental 
sudden changes of temperature to which our climate is 
liable. The birch (Betulus alba J ^ has more films oT 
epidermis than any other European tree ; and it asoends 
to greater heights in the Alps, and approaches nearer to 
the frozen zone than other trees of the same climates. 

Immediately below the epidermis occurs the odMar 
integument (otherwise known as the parenchyma and 
pulp). It is a juicy substance; and, being the seat 0^ 
colour, is analogous to tlie rete muoosum of man, wbish 
is red in the white, and black in the negro : the mass of 
apples, &c., is composed of it Leaves are chiefly foniied 
of a plate of it, inclosed by epidermis. In herbs, sue- 
culent plants, leaves and fruits, if it is destroyed, like 
the epidei-mis of the same, it remains unrestored; bo^ 
in the case of trees and shrqbs, it is regenerated $ft^ 
eaoh removal. In leaves it is geneirally green; itir€ 
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and fruits, of every hue. It is always cellular, and 
eridently acts a part in the secretory system of plants. 

Under the cellular integument occurs th$ hark, which, 
in annual plants, or branches of one year's growth, 
oonsiBts of a single layer, scarcely distinguishable fi*om 
the wood; in older stems and branches, it is composed 
of as many layers as they are years of age. It is in the 
innermost of these, which is called the liber, that the 
Tital returning circulation and secretions are carried on 
for the time being almost exclusively. These layers are 
concentric, or, as they are usually termed, cortical layers ; 
ti)ey are thicker in feeble plants than in more vigorous 
ones of the same species ; they are formed of waving 
longitudinal fibres, the meshes of the net-work they 
thus constitute being filled with pulp. If the outer 
baric is destroyed, but the wound does not penetrate 
below the liber, the wound is healed up, otherwise the 
removed part is imregenerated. In some roots, although 
only annuals, the bark is composed entirely of liber, 
and is very thick, as in the carrot and parsnip, in which 
it is evidently separated by a light-coloured annular 
mark, ftx>m the central or woody part. The liber is 
composed of various longitudinal tubes, in which the 
true sap of the individual descends after elaboration in 
the leaves, consequently here are found the substances 
that are the peculiar products of each in the most con- 
centrated state, as the i*esiu of the fir, the bitter prin- 
ciple of the cinchona, or Peruvian bark, &c. 

We will here pause, to remark upon some of the 
remediee which have been recommended for the removal 
ot inflects from the bark of trees. Oil has been directed 
to he smeared over them, for the destruction of the 
i^his lanigera, moss, Ac. Whether this application 
w^ answer such purpose we will not stop to enquire, 
\mX will rest content with observing that a more dele- 
terious one is scarcdy possible ; for on the same prin- 
dple that it destroys the paraates, namely, by closing 
their spiracles and pores, and thus suffocating them, it 
in a like manner clogs up the pores of the infected tree 
and, in every instance, insures a weak and unhealthy 
vegetation; for it is not a transient remedy that 
will cease in its efiects as soon as it has attained 
the desired end. The oil dries, and, as it were, forms 
a varnish over the epidermis for years, unremoved by 
exposure to the atmosphere; and this efiect is more 
decidedly insured by linseed oil being the kind recom- 
mended, it being one of the most unctuous and quick- 
drying of the oils. The most effectual, most salutary, and 
least disagreeable remedy is of trivial expense, and 
which a gardener need but try upon one individual to 
insure its adoption. It is with a hard scrubbing-brush, 
dipped in a strong brine of common salt, as often as 
necessary to insiure each portion of the bark being 
moisted with it, to sci*ub the trunks and branches of his 
trees at least every second year. It most effectually 
destroys insects of all kinds, and moss ; and the stimu- 
lating influence of the application and the friction, are 
productive of the most beneficial effects. The expense 
is not so much as that of dressing the trunks with a 
solution of lime, which, however efficient in the des- 



truction of moss, is not so in the removal of insects, — is 
highly ii\jurious to the trees, by filling up the respira- 
tory pores of the epidermis, and is decidedly a promoter 
of canker. Let our remedy be brought by every 
orchardist to the test of experiment under hU own eye, 
that it may be effectually done, and he will not require 
us to theorise. Facts are stubborn opponents. 

The injury inflicted by stopping the pores of the epi- 
dermis on the stem and branches of a tree, is at once 
evident from the fact, that oxygen and water are ab- 
sorbed, and carbonic acid evolved from them, the same 
as in the leaves, which operations are all parts of the 
process of elaborating the sap. It is no trivial inspira- 
tion of oxygen I for, in twenty-four hours, the branch of 
an apple-tree has been found to inhale five times its 
own volume. 

If the fibres emitted by the ivy, by which it clings 
to other trees for support, do not aid it in obtaining 
nourishment, yet by filling their respiratory pores, they 
are injurious, and should never be allowed to cling 
around serviceable trees. 



GABDENING GOSSIP. 



Thb London Horticultural Society are proposing to 
reduce the amount of the sums to be paid by those 
who wish to compound for their annual contributions ; 
and it is intended in future that a Fellow, at the time 
of his election, may so compound by paying JC'k^ IDs., 
and at the end of twenty years by paying JC2\,witli 
some intermediate sums if the payment be made at 
intermediate times. So far as these sums are reductions 
below those formerly charged, so far are they praise- 
worthy; but they stop very much short of what is 
desirable if the object of the Society is to benefit the 
many. The day must come when the Society will be 
entirely remodelled ; for it will not be tolerated that an 
association capable of taking the lead in all that is 
useful in horticulture, and that might improve the 
orcharding and kitchen- gardening of millions, should 
stagnate as a genteel Vauxhall, celebrated cbieily for its 
exhibition to a select few of other people's horticultural 
productions. A total change from this must come, and 
the effective step towards it will be reducing the 
annual payments required frem its Fellows, and by 
thus rendering it move genevaKy an object of interest. 

When, in ovu: fifth votane, we gave an account of 
PhiUp MiUer, the never-to^be-too-highly-estimated author 
of " The Gardener's DictioHWry," we quoted Dr. Martyu's 
observations, that " Mr. Miller was of a disposition too 
generous and careless of money to become rich, and 
all bis transactions showed more attention to integrity 
and honest fame than to any pecuniary advantage.*' 
An extraordinary confirmation of this is now before 
us, in which we do not know whether most to wonder 
at the liberality of Mr. Miller, or at tlie beggarly 
parsimony of the Apothecaries Company. The follow- 
ing is an exact copy of the original memorandum in 
Mr. Miller's own handwriting : — 
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"Aa Eiact Account of all the money received, and 
to labourers foe keeping of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea, 
}yy Philip Miller, gardeoer, fWim Clmslmas, IT6r 
CliriaUnos. 17(96. £. 

The annual aolat; received from the Apothe- 
caries CompaDy 30 

Token at (he gate for shewing of the garden . 31 



Total 



. XHl 



j Piudtotliree men, for 52 weeks 
! To a fourth man, for 8 weeks in 



. 01 



Add to this money paid for freight of several 
parceb of seeds, which came by the post, 
and also for freight of plants with charges 
at the Custom House ■ . . . 13 & 

£89 6 
By which it appears that instead of having any money 
for my ovncaro andlahour; I am considerably out of pocket. 
And from the inclemency of the present season, I have not 
received from the gate four shillings per week since Christ- 
mas lost, so that milass the WorshipfiS Company of ApolJie- 
coiies do not assist me, it nil] lie impossible to keep tlie 
garden with the present stuck of plants in a prnper way." 

" It ia generally believed," says the friend who pos- 
BSHses the original, " that Miller was a man regardless 
of acuumuloting wealth, and from the statement which 
he here gives, it is evident ho had, from Lis connection 
with tbe Apothecaries at least, litllo opportunity of doing 
BO, even liad he been so inolined. Fifty pounds a-year 
to Philip Miller; and that too in 1786, when he had 
been forty-four years in their service ! Generous 
Apothecaries ! And out of the aum of fifty pounds 
B-year, with the ohanoe of tdmisBioa fees, whinh duriag 
this year amount to £31 is., be is called upon to pay 
'three men, for fifty-two weeks, nine shillings each,' 
and ' to a fourth moo, for eight weeks in summer, £i,' 
besides ^£15 Os. for carriage of seeds and plants ' with 
charges at tbe Custom House.'" 



NEW PLANTS. 

TBErR FOnTHAlTS, niOCRAPUIES, / 



their nourishment from the excessive moietui'e in Ibe 
atmos]>here, and with their hair-like roots seising on 
such dead and decaying vegetable matter as come witbiu 
their reach. The present species was discovered in New 
Grenada, by Mr, Purdie, whence he sent it to the Boya] 
Botanic Csjden, at Kew, where it first flowered in 1B17. 
It is said to be a free-tioweriug plant during the summer 
months, the flowers opening in succession, and lasting a 
considerable time in perfection. Tbe leaves appear com- 
paratively large for so dwarf a species ; they are not un- 
like those of a Gloxinia, whilst the mode of flowering in 
clusters is after the manner of a Nipiiphaa. The iiidivi- 
dual flowers are very pretty, with a white throat and 
eye, and the five divisions of the limb are of a light 
purple colour ; the throat, or mouth, of tbe tube, is also 
spotted with puiple dots; tlie whole collected together 
into a cluster, in the midst of tbe bright green leaves, 
have a gay and agi'eeable eflect. 

Tbe genus was named by Martius, and is derived from 
epi, upon, and acta, shade ; tbe plant delighting in shady 
places. All Oiaaerwoi-U (Gesueraceie) are releired to the 
second order of the fourteenth class in tbe Linnean 
system, Didynamia angioipermia. B. J. 

Propagation and Culture. — This is a Tery desirable 
little plant for amateurs with small stoves, and for gar- 
deners who have to provide little gems for furnishing 
cbina stands tor all sorts of odd places and corners 
about the drawiug-rooms. There can be no doubt about 
its readiness to increase irom cuttinge of the short aide- 
sboots, and from individual leaves. The best compost 
to grow it in is one-half peat and one-balf rough leaf- 
mould, with a little sand to keep it open ; but I have 
grown such plants in nothing else but green moss, and 
I have seen several allied species do very well in pute 
eaud. The great poiut is to give tbem a close, moist 
beat, in a frame, in the spring, and aa soon as dower* 
buds ap^jear, to inure them by degrees to stand in a cool, 
dry place to flower in, and alter flowering to allow tbem 
no more water than will keep them from casting their 
leaves before they are quite ripe. B. Beaton. 



Two-coLOuBBD Episcia {Episeta bicoJor). — (Jardcnen 

; Magazine of Botant/, vvl iii., 101.— This new plant is 

one of those little GcsnciwortB common in tropical 

America, where they lead a kind of giitui-parasilical life, 

rooting on the stiunps of dead trees, or nestled up among „^ „„„ .„ 

] tlio forked branoheH of living ones, deriving much of | tion; and 



THE ritl'lT-GAllDKN. 

IE WIHTB CUllU.lNT. — REST-PRDNINO, &.C. — {ConltntttA 

from page 60). 

AyiEft such full advice concerning the Red Currant, 

i-re is no occasion for lengthened observations; still 
there arc some features connecied with tlie While Uur- 

it and its culture, which demand a s^iecial notice. 

riic white kind is, we think, more ornameniAl when 

full bearing and ripe than the red; perhaps because 
the last produces much IcsE breast-wood or annual spray. 
It is, however, altogether less gross, and seldom acquires 
that raassiveness in the older wood to which the red 
attains. Under these circumstances the fruit, which, 

the superior Dutch kinds, is larger in the beny, 
makes a greater display in a much less compasa, and 
for such TCDSons is eminently fitted for a courso of 
training in tbe immediate vicinity of the flowers, if 
necessaiy, or in combination with espalier fruit trees. 

Preservatiou of, and retarding the fruit, too, ought to 

be had in considoraiion, when determining their eitQa- 

■ulrfraning" must ever be luUtle to 
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modifications through variations in tho mode of train- 
ing, the latter must, less or more, he referred to in our 
pruning letters, in order to render the advice explicit, 
and as free from error as possihle. 

It must be kept in mind by the eai*ncst cultivator of 
this beautiful and useful fruit, that a generom soil is 
particularly necessary. This will not consist in the 
application of manures alone, but also in securing a 
good staple. We are told, in the natural history of the 
Currant, by some authors, that it inhabits mountainous 
woods, and that it affects the banks of running watei*s. 
This much implies a desire for partial shade, a free cir- 
culation of air, and a soil approaching the character of 
alluvium. Notwithstanding that the late talented Dean 
of Manchester, Dr. Herbert, has wisely observed, that it 
is not at all times judicious to pay a slavish regard to 
the conditions under which plants are found in a state 
of nature, but occasionsdly to modify the conditions, 
according to altered circumstances, and the objects of 
the cultivator — we may here observe that, although 
we have occasionally known good crops of the White 
Currant on sandy and dry soils, yet the finest berries, 
and the healtliiest bushes, have been on soils similar to 
those in their native localities. If, indeed, they be 
planted on soils at once poor and dry, they will not 
repay the trouble of training. Having thus seciured, it 
is hoped, the requisite conditions as to soil for these 
useful pets of either the kitchen -garden, the slip, or 
even the flower-border, we must proceed to remark on 
" rest-pruning ; " first observing, that as they are pecu- 
liai'ly liable to the depredations of birds, fowls, &c., 
they should not be thrust too far out of sight. Preserv- 
ation and retardation, as applied to this Currant, must 
be treated on separately. 

Now it must be repeated, that as the White Cunant 
does not produce one-third the summer spray which the 
red does, much less rest-pruning^ therefore, will suffice, 
whether of shortening back or of thinning-out ; indeed, 
it is not imusual to meet with bushes possessing more 
berries than leaves on soils where they thrive. It is a 
maxim pretty well established, that although a bush or 
tree may produce and ripen an overplus amount of fruit, 
yet that it requires a given amount of healthy foliage to 
secure a full flavour and a fine appearance. Very little 
shortening back, tlierefore, is necessary, and as for the 
side-spray, we do think that it may be left a little longer 
than in the red cun*aut, in order that, by encouraging 
the growing principle laterally ^ much strength may be 
added annually to the numerous clusters of spurs with 
which their stems are generally studded ; these lateral 
branches generally constituting centres to such groups 
of spurs, neither need the terminal points be much 
shortened. The finer white Dutch cuiTants seldom 
produce above eight inches in length of extending 
leader, and from their tame character of growth, as 
compared with the red kind, they naturally possess a 
mucti greater tendency to produce spurs ; just as much, 
therefore, may be pruned away as appears diminutive, 
shrunk, bUghted, or twisted in the wrong direction, for 
any or all of these evils may befal the shoots; indeed, 
it generally happens that one or the other does occur. 
For further du'ections connected with pruning, see the 
article lied Currant, page 60. We do not know that 
anything further of a special cJiaractcr can be pointed to 
here ; it may, however, be observed, that they require 
richer top-dressing than the red variety; of tliis more 
by-and-by, under its proper heading. 

TuE GoosEBERUY I Eest-PrwUng, &c. — Here wo have 
a most important bush in the fruit-garden, and, indeed, 
as it sometimes is, connected witli the flower-border. 
Tliinning-out is the fii'st matter with the gooseberry ; 
indeed, they may be cultivated in tolerable peifection by 
this course of pruning alone. Most of our best prac- 
titioners, nevertheless, are aware of the benefits ai'is- 



ing from a judicious shortening of the points of the 
yoimg wood, and such has been our practice for many 
years. 

We would fain here offer some ideas about training, 
&c., hut such would manifestly swell the present paper 
too much, and must be reserved for future chapters on 
training. 

Where a considerable extent of gooseberry bushes 
prevail, the pruning of extensive rows becomes a serious 
Item in the labour account, unless some assiduity be 
exercised in economising labour. Our practice is, there- 
fore, to run the hedge shears along the general outline 
previous to the pruning, just dashing off those extreme 
points about the removal of which the operator has not 
a doubt. This much facilitates the hand-pruning, or 
thinning, which must follow it ; the hand of the pruner 
enters now with great facility. Of coinrse these remarks 
apply to full-grown bushes ; young ones require a nicer 
handling. The knife follows, of coui-se, and now the 
object is to prune away most of the interior spray. 
Those who have been accustomed to leave much wood 
in the interior of their bushes, under a false economy, 
have no idea of the vast difference there is in the 
produce- between such bushes, and .those from which 
nearly all the interior spray has been removed, both in 
the quality of the fruit and in the ease with which the 
produce may be gathered. We would undertake to 
gather two bushes at least of the well-pruned for one of 
the other class, and certainly with much less bloodshed. 
The quality and amount of the fruit, too, will be found 
far superior. It is, indeed, ridiculous to expect good 
fruit from the interior of the bushes, and the half-starved 
spray in that situation does serious injury to the best 
bearing wood, which is, or ought to be, always at the 
exterior. There is no occasion for the pruner to leave 
any spurs at the base of the shoots removed, they are 
always prolific in successive shoots, until they become 
exhausted with age and bearing, when the sooner they 
are destroyed the better. 

The thinning-out completed, removing, as before ob- 
served, most of the interior shoots, and duly thinning 
the exterior, leaving the bearing shoots on an average 
about three inches apart ; the points of the shoots must 
be looked over, removing immature portions, and as 
much of curved or ponderous twigs as might, by bending 
with their fruit, derange the general character of the 
ti'ee. Our practice has been of late yeai*s, to leave more 
young shoots on the exterior than good pruners are 
wont to do, and the surplus of these we remove at the 
end of April. This is done with a view to the depreda- 
tions of birds, for the Finch family and the Tits are sad 
rogues in this part of the kingdom ; it is not unusual to 
see a row of bushes totally stripped, the ground beneath 
looking as if sown thickly with seeds. Those who value 
their crop should, however, take care to protect carefully 
in the end of February, especially if it has been a hard 
winter, or that a few warm days have excited the buds 
prematurely ; the birds under such circumstances, or 
after a long snow, have such a longing for tho new 
vegetable produce of the rising spring, that tho most 
excitable buds, among wliich we may fairly place tho 
gooseberry, arc quite likely to be victimised. 

About the training of young bushes, little can be 
added to that about tho Ked Currant, tho modes of pre- 
l>aratiou and early training being very similar. The 
chief diliercnce is, that the shoots of the Gooscberiy, 
lit about the third year from the cutting state, may be 
left thicker than the distance prescribed for the Currant. 
The centre of the bush must be kept well open ; and so 
pruned as to give the branches a tendency outwards, 
unless the kind be very drooping in habit, when it 
sometimes becomes requisite so to use the priming 
knife, as to coax them rather inwards. 

The management of the show berries, being conducted 
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on a somewhat different footing, may one day form a 
chapter by itself. R. Errington. 

P. S. o. N. V. and Moore s Victoi-y. — Like you I 
must lament the loss of some of our old and favourite 
Geraniums, many of which wotdd doubtless still be a 
boon if restored. The floral public is highly indebted 
to Mr. Beaton for bringing so many of these good 
things once more before the public. There is the 
Rouge et noir; I remember well receiving mv first plant 
of it in 1829, from Dennis, (I think) in the feing's-road ; 
and with it came an excellent kind, named Querci- 
folium superhum, much after the manner of your Moore s 
Victory y which must, no doubt, exist somewhere : it 
was too good to be entirely rejected. Then the old 
Ignescens of Sir R. Hoare : what a gay figure have I 
known a shelf of these dainty kinds make, having the 
old Pelargonium tricolor j P. ardens, quinque vulnerum, 
&c., amongst them. Like the Fuchsias, the mere size 
has carried too much importance, but the public will 
retrace their steps in this respect; indeed they have 
already begun to do so. It so happens that, as a 
general rule, with size of flower comes size of foliage, 
and as another climisy concomitant, size of plant. Now 
this is all very well for the corridor and balcony men, but 
mark how it ties the hands of our amateurs, with their 
little band-box greenhouses. Thus much digression on 
behalf of these beautiful horticultural minnikins : now 
to the point in hand. I cannot myself furnish Moore's 
Victory y but ten to one some of the subscribers to The 
Cottage Gardener will do so. As to the old Com- 
mander-in-Chirf, I well remember an old and enthusi- 
astic gardener, a neighbour, driving to Davey's, in the 
King*s-road, sometime about the year 1813, (as I think) 
to purchase one ; and what a fuss was made within his 
little circle about " the guinea Geranium," which pro- 
duced such large flowers. I much fear this Commander 
would simply rank as a subaltern in these marvellous 
times ; when the last new thing is, of course, " the best 
in the world." Davey made first a great noise about the 
Prince Regent, some forty years ago. Then came out 
the Royal George, then Generalissimo, and then Com- 
mander, and a pretty sum he made of them. 

Most of these bouncing Geraniums were, I conceive, 
obtained, on the one side at least, from the old P. cucul- 
latum, which, by the course of culture pursued when I 
was a lad, generally contrived to blossom when " full of 
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THE FLOWER-GABDEN. 

Noisette Roses. — It is in this section that we must 
look for climbing roses to plant against the front of 
dwelling-houses with a south aspect, including also south- 
east and south-west. A west aspect, in a sheltered 
ffltuation, will suit some of them, and some, with high 
titles, are not worth planting at bH — Solfaterre, for 
instance. I have grown this useless rose for some years 
under the most favourable circumstances ; in a border as 
rich as it could be made, twenty inches deep, five feet 
wide, and as dry at the bottom as would suit a Muscat 
of Alexandria; a wall due south, or nearly so, kept 
warm with hot water pipes in winter, and covered with 
good glass from the beginning of October to the middle 
of May, with power to give it as much air as if it were 
on an open wall ; yet in five years I only got one really 
good flower from it, and that was a good one certainly. 
It generally flowers early and late, in May and again in 
October, but not very freely. I consider it altogether 
unfit for our climate ; nevertheless, if others have found 
it to answer well under other circumstances, and will 
send us accounts with the proper names of the places 
and writers, we shall publish them and cancel my 
verdict; but if we cannot establish a good character for 



it. the best way is to scratch it out of the lists. The 
celebrated Cloth of Gold is a Noisette, and one of the 
best if it was a certain bloomer, which it certainly is not; 
— I believe the fault is not altogether in our climate, 
but that it is partial to particular soils, like the Old 
doubleyeUow Hose; for I have known it to bloom 
tolerably well without any particular indulgence, and 
I have seen it fail under very good management. A 
friend of mine blooms it most beautifully trained in a 
cool, airy conservatory. Unless its roots ai*e well con 
fined it should not be much pruned. Established plants 
of it, which refuse to bloom freely, should be root-pruned 
about the end of August, in order to check its late 
growth, and so ripen the young wood before winter. 

There are foiu: good White JSoisettes ; the best of them 
is Lamarque, a strong pillar Rose ; the next best is La 
Biche, another pillar Rose, which runs much farther 
than Lamarque, and does not bloom so late. The next 
two whites are dwarf — Aimee Vibert and Miss Glegg. 
The latter is the best bedder of the two, on account of its 
growing more freely, and its better scent. The scent of 
Aimee Vibert is very bad indeed: it should never be 
put in a nosegay. Jaune Besprez is one of the best of 
this class to plant against a house with a south or. west 
aspect. It covers a large space in a few years, and is 
remarkably sweet after the manner of the tea-scented ones, 
but it is not a safe one to bud other Roses on, as a hard 
winter is apt to injure the bark and young wood. I had 
a very fine specimen of this a few years since against 
my house, and, being close at hand, I used to bud every 
new Rose I could get on it ; but, with the exception of 
La Biche, they all died or dwindled away on it in three 
or four years. The Tyrian Purple Noisette (Pourpre de 
Tyre) is a most beautiful pillar Rose, and a good one 
to fill up the bottom of a rose-wall when the strong- 
growing ones get naked. It is the best half-climbing 
Rose we have of that colour — a purplish crimson. It 
only flowered with me at the end of strong shoots. If 
older plants of it made small side-shoots, and flowered 
on them like Gloire de Rosamene, it would be a charming 
Rose ; but I fear the habit of it will not allow of that 
style of free-flowering. A cross between this and the 
Crimson Boursault would give us such a climber as one 
of our correspondents asked last summer — a perpetual 
evergreen, dark-flowered climber. FeUenberg is well 
spoken of as another high-coloured Noisette, but I never 
saw it in flower myself; considering, however, the small 
number of dark Roses in this class, I admit it into 
this selection. To have flowers of these two shades of 
dark Noisettes in October and November for mixing 
with the Gloire de Rosamene in nosegays, all of them 
with the buds half open only, it will be necessary to 
begin pruning, or rather stopping their second growth, 
as soon as the shoots are six inches long, and to keep 
on stopping to the end of August, without letting them 
flower at the end of June. This will throw them into 
close bushes, which will begin to bloom by the end of 
September, or early in October, when they would need 
a strong dose or two of rich liquid manure, and would 
well pay for all tliis attention for two months or more. 
I am not so sure about the Noisettes keeping in bloom 
very late without some glass protection, but I have often 
seen the Rosamene in good Dud at Christmas. All the 
strong Bourbon Roses which flower only on the top of 
long rambling shoots would be much prettier in beds if 
they were stopped in the same way ; that is, between 
the summer and autumn bloom ; at any rate it would 
be a good plan to have some of the best under this 
treatment in the reserve groimd, so as to have many 
varieties to cut for glasses and nosegays very late in 
the season, and when we shall have rose-houses on 
Mr. Riveras orchard-house plan, that will be the proper 
plan to follow for having flowers all the winter, ana to 
nave no winter-pruning at all, merdj to stop any ahoot 
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whioh oomes up too strong. Then all the pruning will 
be firom the end of June to the middle of September, 
and not only that, but I am conyinced that in a few 
years we shall find out the whole of the Noisette Bour- 
bons and Hybrid Perpetuals — that is, all Eoses which 
bloom in the autumn may be reduced to this kind of 
treatment, whether we have glass houses for them or 
not, and that winter-pruning will be confined to the 
June flowers only. Perhaps, too, we may find out that 
the strong Hybrid Chinas and Bourbons will do better, 
or, at least, as well as they do at present, if they are not 
pruned in winter. In that case we shall always gain 
ten days or a fortnight in May, as I found the case with 
the unpruned perpetuals last May. 

This week I have got an old garden memorandum- 
book, in manuscript, beginning with 1791, and carried 
on to 1830 by a great garden amateur ; on one page is 
entered all the plants he bought, and from whom, and 
the prices; the other page is left blank for future memo- 
randa, among which 1 see as good and rational obser- 
vations on the cultivation of Roses, in and out of pots, 
forcing, &c., as is to be met with at the present day ; 
indeed, the very plan I adopted last year with the 
Hybrid Perpetuals was hinted at in 1709 in this book. 
The writer said it was of little help to cut down the 
strong stems which grew directly from the roots, mean- 
ing suckers ; in two or three years they wearied them- 
selves with flowering so much. After that he throws 
out a hint about allowing root-stems to form a new bush 
every year, and only cutting such as became weary of 
flowering ; but whether he put this into practice or not, 
is not said. He took stock every third or fourth year, 
that is, took down a list of all his plants at stated 
intervals, and the Golden-leaf Geranium is among them 
fix)m 1798 to 1814, when he ceased to name his old 
kinds, and mentions his yearly purchases of them only. 
This Golden-leaf is our Golden Chain of the present day, 
and it seems to be the oldest seedling that is preserved 
from the Cape Scarlet ^ the oldest in cultivation of that 
breed, but now supposed to be lost ; I had it at Shrub- 
land, however, this very season. When the Golden 
Chain makes a green shoot, as it sometimes did with 
me, I believe that to be identical with Inquinans alias 
Cape Scarlet. 

Now for our own times and our Roses. Ophirie is, 
perhaps, the nearest to a yellow of all the Noisettes 
that are worth a place against the wall of a house, with 
the exception of the Cloth of Gold; but a good yellow, 
free-blowing Noisette is still in expectation only. Mrs. 
Siddons is a better yellow than the last, but too dwarf 
for a wall, unless it were to fill up at the bottom ; and 
Clara Wardel is much in the same way. All the 
Noisettes with red tints I care little about, as we have 
much better sorts of the same habit, and quite as hardy, 
in the strongest Bourbons, which, if not strong enough 
to run over a house, will do very well to be budded on 
La Biche^ or on Felicite PerpetueUe, for that purpose. 
To save room, I shall not in future repeat my lists as 
I have done, but when they are finished I shall request, 
Mr. Editor, to repeat them all in alphabetical order, with 
names of classes, &c., for ready reference. 

Hardy Climbing Roses: Evergreens. — The best of 
all this class is unquestionably Felicite Perpetuelle, or 
Perpetue^ as some call it, because every other free-grow- 
ing Rose will grow on it by budding. If I had a castle 
to cover round and round with all manner of Roses, 
I would guarantee that I could flower the Malmaison 
Rose on the highest pinnacle of it by means of this one 
climber, and the way I would go to work would be this : 
I would plant young plants of this climber at nine, ten, 
or twelve feet apart, according to the height of the 
building, and to guard against suckers. I would have 
the plants from strong cuttings made in October and 
November, and all the eyes picked out of them except 



the two top ones, — the cuttings being six inches long, 
there would be at least four inches of clear stem between 
the roots and the first branches, and that would be 
quite sufficient to keep down suckers from where they 
are most apt to grow. Supposing the two eyes to grow, 
I would give them their own free will the first year, and 
perhaps some manure water into the bargain, if the sum- 
mer was dry. At the end of October J would cut them 
down to ten inches, leaving three or four buds on each 
for shoots to begin to bud on. I would bud the strongest 
sorts near the bottom, and would leave some shoots 
unbudded every season until the top was reached. On 
them, and near the top, I would bud the more dwarf sorts. 
In this way a whole collection of Perpetuals might easily 
be established, at little cost, on one kind of climber, or 
on half-a-dozen of them if it was preferred, such as I 
shall name presently; a shoot here and there of the 
climbers themselves would be left to make a greater 
variety of flower ; and to guard against the bottom of the 
wall getting too bare after a few years, I would plant 
pillar Roses along the bottom, such as Gloire de liosamene 
and the Tyrian Purple, &c. Princess Maria is the next 
best of the evergreen climbers, both for budding on and 
for tint, being the reddest of them ; after that Myrianthes^ 
tinged with pink ; Princess Louise, also a little tinged 
with pink on a white ground ; and Rampant, a tine 
delicate white Rose. All these bloom in immense 
clusters, but none of them require a wall, unless for the 
purpose of budding others on, unless it were a north 
wall whioh one wanted to cover fast. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Charcoal, its uses for Plant Culture. — It is no 
easy matter now-a-days, to be the originator of a new 
principle. Discoveries and improvements in cultivation 
are generally the mere working-out of facts previously 
known, but not sufficiently generalised. The ascertain- 
ing of a fact is not so much the thing, as the being the 
first to make that fact bear upon practical utility. The 
comparatively uncultured genius, who delighted himself 
with the wooden clock, the result of many an anxious 
whittling J was no less a genius, though clocks far supe- 
rior existed, which he had never seen, and knew not of. 
Hobbies most men like to ride, but it is rather disheart 
ening for them, when closely surveying a territory which 
they imagined they alone had discovered, to find the 
marks and foot-prints of others who preceded them. 
The man whose aim is to be practically useful, has no 
such misgivings. More than half-a-century ago, Arthur 
Young made many trials with charcoal-dust as amanunng 
agent, but with no very clear definite results. For a 
similar period, the dust and the soil through which the 
volatile parts of the wood passed during the process of 
chairing, had been used successfully for improving the 
soil in many districts. Earlier still, in great charcoal 
districts on the continent, the farmers found that though 
the site of the heaps was barren for a lesser or greater 
number of years, according as that soil was open and 
porous, or stiff* and tenacious, partly owing to the roast- 
ing heat it had experienced, but chiefly to the super- 
abundance of potash with which the ground was satu- 
rated, yet afterwards, for a series of seasons, it was 
more than ordinarily fertile. For the using of charcoal 
as an agent for propagating purposes, within these ten 
years, we are chiefly indebted to Mr. Lucas, of Munich ; 
for its adaptation to cultivation in every circumstance, 
from the Banana to the Cabbage, we are principally in- 
debted to Mr. James Barnes, of Bicton. Whether that 
last-named eminent cultivator had known wliat is stated 
above as to charcoal-heap sites, is a matter of no im- 
portance. He did observe the luxuriant vegetation 
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around the outsides of \^bere the charcoal had been 
burned. Thousands must have noticed the same fact. 
The inference of obtaining similar results in cultivation 
seems almost intuitive, but who of the thousands made 
it ? How very simple our greatest discoveries and im- 
provements look after they are known. But for the 
experiments at Munich, and the slirewd calculating in- 
ductive philosophy of a Barnes, our gardens and potting- 
benches might, for years to come, have been destitute alike 
of the nodules of charcoal and the rough made-for-the- 
moment compost, which has so much changed the mode 
of culture, and rendered tlie superintendant and posses- 
sor of plants more independent of temporary undue 
attention from the water pail. 

Upon the reasons why charcoal exercises such benefi- 
cial infiuences, I am not learned enough to enter. 
Philosophers are not even agreed. But a result is no 
less a result, though there may be disagi*eement as to 
the mode in which a seen cause produces a seen effect. 
That charcoal is antiseptic, we know — that it decom- 
poses very slowly in any circumstances, and in any 
times, but more quickly when in a state of powder, 
moisture applied, and in contact with the roots ot plants, 
than when in larger pieces and kept dry, is triu — that it 
absorbs cai'bonic acid and other gases from the atmos- 
phere, and when in a rough state especially, neither 
changing much the character of the gases, nor being 
changed itself, but parting with them, though in general 
circumstances more slowly than it absorbed them, is 
likely — that it absorbs moisture very freely when fresh, 
and rather freely at all times, and parts with it more 
slowly than it receives it, is certain — that it is one of the 
lightest substances of a porous nature we know, and 
when placed in a pot among soil, almost incapable of 
becoming so wet as to be hurtful, or, unless under gi-eat 
carelessness, so dry as to be injurious, is equally certain. 
Leaving, therefore, the chemical question to the 
chemists, and dealing only with the mechanical, we find 
that, used with prudence and moderation, (for it is possi- 
ble to have too much of a good thing) when linely 
divided, owing to its antiseptic and slowly decomposing, 
and thus slowly yielding of carbon, properties, either by 
itself or mixed with sand, or sandy soil, it is most useful 
in propagating, and that owing to its lightness and 
porosity, and absorbing of moisture, but not in excess, 
it is a most valuable mechanical agent in potting, 
rendering stiff soils suflBciently open to allow water and 
air freely to percolate, and rendering a very light soil 
more retentive of moisture than it would naturally be. 
Also, for the mere purpose of drainage^ we find that 
rough pieces in the bottom of the pots are just as 
effectual as broken pots and pebbles, while in large 
specimens, the lightness^ when moving often has to 
be resorted to, is no mean consideration, as even when 
saturated with moisture, there is no comparison in 
weight between it and pebbles and crocks. For a 
number of years, my use of charcoal, in a fine and 
rough state, has been commensurate with the limited 
supply I could obtain by charring all manner of rubbish 
or prunings. A condemned tree, or even a limb, was 
carefully kept until the season of winter, for affording 
charcoal in lumps, for though by no means the best 
period for charring, it is the best for us, so far as time 
and opportunity are concerned. As in the use of it, 
however clear the way, I sometimes got cast in an ugly, 
pitfall, I will shortly state, as so many guide-posts, the 
circumstances in which I found its application the most 
satisfactory. 

First, as respects propagation. I lately stated that 
the person who was near a roadside, might contrive 
from that roadside to get soil that would grow the 
greater part of plants grown in windows and sm^l 
greenhouses. The washing of that road-drift would 
furnish fine, pure, gritty sand for propagating purposes, 



almost equal to that sold about London, and elsewhere, 
as pure silver sand ; the sand thus procm*ed near home 
beiug gbodi in proportion to the quantity of stones on 
the road worn down by the trafl&c. For the propagating 
of almost countless numbers of soft-wooded plants every 
spring, I have found nothing equal to a third of light 
loam, a third of sandy road-drift, and a third of small 
charcoal, from which the finer dust was excluded by a 
fine sieve, — the charcoal averaging from half the size of 
a common pea, to less than that of the head of a pin. 
Over this is frequently thrown the slightest dusting of 
fine sand, just to prevent the air too freely entering. 
In such circumstances, the cuttings not only strike 
freely, but continue in health a long period^ and main- 
tain a stubby character and abundance of roots, i?rhen 
it does not suit your convenience quickly either to pot 
or plant them singly. When much more sand was 
used, the compost for these kinds of plants was apt to 
become too dense, and any extra moisture was very apt 
to cause the cuttings to mould and damp at the surface. 
When more charcoal was used, the cuttings generally 
struck root sooner ; but if kept long in the striking pots, 
they assumed a rather unhealthy appearance, whikt the 
fibres, instead of being robust, became weak, slender, 
and attenuated, with tlie ends apparently decaying. In 
trying this mode, therefore, it is safer to have less of the 
charcoal than more, and, secondly, care must be taken 
that ashes form no part of the charcoal. Beginners, 
instead of taking the dust from a heap of their own 
burning, had better take some pieces, — it mattera not 
how small if well burned through — and break them for 
use, as they then will be certain they have no blackened 
ashes, which would, in most cases, contain too much 
potash to be safe. I was going to write every case, but 
that would not be con-ect, as some things will grow in a 
considerable portion of ashes. 

Secondly, in propagating such sotVwooded plants in 
autumn, to stand the winter in the cutting-pots, less 
charcoal must be mixed with the compost, — about a 
fifth will be very serviceable ; but more attention must 
be paid to di*ainage, and for this purpose, rough char- 
coal may well form a considerable item. During the 
winter, if you have no means of dispelling the damp in 
dull, foggy weather by fire, or if the case should be 
opposite, your plants in the cutting-pots should stand in 
the dry air of a parloiur or sitting-room ; in either case, 
scattering such small, but not dusty charcoal, on the 
surface of the pot, and among the bases of the tender 
stems, will be a seciu-ity from danger. In either case, 
pots otherwise similai', and treated alike, those that were 
charcoaled, wore safe — those that were not, were more 
or less injured. Without the charcoaling, more care and 
attention was required to keep them equally healthy. 

Thirdly. In striking haad-wooded plants from cuttings, 
I have not found much difference when using pure sand 
alone, and sand with about a third of fine charcoal. I 
have found the importance in either case of having a 
layer above plenty of drainage, consisting of compost, 
similar to that in which the plant delights most, but 
more light. As a whole, and taking the average of a 
great many cases, the pots with the charcoal struck 
soonest, but unless there was an inch or more of com- 
post beneath the mere striking medium, they required to 
bo potted sooner. This seems to be the reason why 
there are so many failures with striking plants in 
charcoal only. After giving the matter a fair trial, I 
now seldom resort to it, because what was gained in 
time, was too frequently lost from future carelessness 
and procrastination. In almost every case tried by me, 
the rooting process was expedited in the charcoal, and 
the smaller it was, the quicker were roots formed, but 
in almost every instance, the plants became unhealthy, 
if not quickly potted. I pretend not to assign a xeaeon. 
I do not say that others have experienced the same as I 
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have done. I do not say that all plants are alike. There 
are plants, that in the consuming of garbage seem quite 
as much at homo as animals, whose province it seems 
to be to clear tlie earth of animal impurity. Let philo- 
sophers say what they will, facts would incline me to 
suppose, that small dusty charcoal imdergoes decom- 
position when used for such purposes. There is some- 
thing about it that stimulates cuttings to root quickly, 
but for the generality of the plants we cultivate, the 
allowing favourite cuttings to remain long in such a 
medium, would appear to me as wise as allowing a 
young infant to suck nothing but a piece of pork or 
sahnon, though old women, and sages too, will contrive 
at times, clandestinely, to put a piece of such things in 
their sweet mouths, to be conveyed thence to their 
tender stomachs, and that they contend, too, for their 
good. The continued application of the pork and tlie 
charcoal, would, in most instances, produce similar un- 
fortunate results. H. Fish. 

To he continued. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

PLANTS THAT THRIVE WELL IN POTS {Continued from 

page 87). 

Trichosma suavis (Sweet T.) ; E. Indies. — Sepals and 
petals pure white; the lip is white also, with a deep 
yellow blotch in the centre, and a few radiating stripes 
of purplish-red. This is a very fragrant flower, of con- 
siderable beauty. The Indian belles admire it very 
much, and ornament their head-dresses with it. It is as 
yet very rare in this country. 84s. 

Culture. — This choice plant covets a ratlier stronger 
Compost than the generality of epiphytal orchids. Of 
good turfy peat two-thirds, and one-third of broken pots, 
with charcoal and half-rotten leat-mould in equal parts. 
Let the peat be used as rough as possible, in pieces 
about the size of a hen s egg ; sift out all the flne eaithy 
particles. This will leave the compost perfectly open 
and porous. Stagnant water, or soured peat, would rot 
the roots almost directly. 

Potting. — Like all other orchids this species must be 
potted just when it begins to grow, and betore it puts 
forth new roots. These in their young state are so 
brittle that the least touch almost will break oil the 
voung and tender ends, and so render abortive, or, at 
least, imperfect, the now pseudo-bulbs. This would be 
fatal to the chance of blooming the succeeding year. 
It is better, therefore, to repot eaily, as soon as the 
tendency to gi'ow is perceived. Previously to potting, 
see that a goodly lot of potsherds are broken into three 
sizes, anil all ready some time before the potting season 
arrives. Drain heavily for this plant, for it is impatient 
of too much wet. FiU the pot nearly full of the com- 
post, then shake the plants out of the pots ; cleanse 
thoroughly both their leaves and pseudo-bidbs ; then 
place them in the centre of the pot, or, at least, place 
them so that the new shoots when made will be near the 
centre. Lilt up the ])lant as the compost is filled in and 
around it, so as finally to leave it upon a little hillock 
in the centix;, and press the sides down a little within 
the lim of the pot ; tliis will allow the superfluous water 
to sink down at the sides and escape through the 
drainage, and thus prevent its lodging about the young 
growths. During the growing season keep up a brisk 
temperatme and a moist atmosphere ; being an Indian 
plant, it requires a strong heat and plenty of moisture, 
in order to assimilate the climate in our artificial treat- 
ment to something like its native country. When the 
new bulbs are fully formed (they should be larger than 
the old ones), reduce the heat and moisture, and so 



induce a state of rest. With this care and attention 
this beautiful plant may be grown well and satisfactorily, 

Trigonidium acutcm (Sharp-pointed T.) ; Demerara. 
— Flowers deep chocolate colour, about one inch across ; 
leaves short and stout; pseudo-bulbs very smooth, 
bright green, and a medium size. Pretty, and easily 
grown. 21s. 

T. OBTUSDM (Blunt-petaled T.) ; Demerara. — Sepals 
and petals brownish yellow ; lip short and obscure ; in 
the centre of the flower there are two bright shining 
brown spots, giving the flower the appearance of being 
eyed. Worth cultivating on account of its free growth 
and long season of bloom. 15s. 

Culture. — ^There are several more species of Tiigo- 
nidium, but they do not possess beauty enough to render 
them worth the room they would occupy. The above 
two species are all we are acquainted with that are worth 
keeping. Pot them in a compost similar to the preced- 
ing genus, raise them high up above the rims of the 
pots, give tliem plenty of water at the root when growing, 
and abundance of moisture in the air. When at rest 
i give but little of either water at the root or atmospheric 
moisture, — reduce the heat also simultaneously. No 
orchids are easier to grow tlian Trigonidiums, hence 
they are fit subjects for tlie amateur to try his skill and 
care upon. 

Vanda. — This genus we have already written largely 
upon under the head " Plants requiring baskets," but 
several species might be grown successfully in pots full 
of holes or slits at the sides. The species that would 
answer with this treatment are Vanda fusco-viridis, V. 
multijlora, V. Hoxhurghii and its vaiieties, and V. 
unicolor. All these may be grown in pots well-drained 
and filled with open sphagnum ; that is, sphagnum put 
into them just as it comes from the bog, only dried a 
little; and put in lightly, or only just pressed down firm 
enough to keep the plants upright when tied to a stoutish 
stick. The only extra care they will require, will be not 
to give too much water, especially during the dark days 
of winter. T. Appleby. 



FLOllISTS' FLOWEBS. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS 

London Florioultural Society. — After the general busi- 
ness of the Society had been gone through, the attention 
of tlie meeting was engrossed by the alleged charge of 
exhibiting other people's flowers, of which an individual 
had been convicted by the leading Tulip Society of the 
metropolis, if not of the whole kingdom. Without 
attempting to report the discussion which involved so 
serious a charge against an individual who has been 
conspicuous as a winner for some three or four years at 
vaiious Societies, the opinion that the party, charged 
openly, and by name, with these practices by the Gar- 
deners' Jour naif was bound to proceed against the 
paper, or retire from the tioricultui'al ai'ena, was 
imanimous. Chrysanthemums were the only flowera 
shown; and of these there appears to be only one 
cultivator who raises seedlings in this country from 
seed saved for him in the south of France and Italy ; 
but the sight of old favourites is refreshing. This 
Society has been very prudently rather backward at 
giving certificates of merit the present year. 

The original Chrysanthemum Societyj established at 
Stoke Nevvington, held its annual meeting on the 20tli 
instant, the day this reaches the country readers, and if 
there be a himdred societies hereafter, to that society 
alone will the credit belong of first encouraging this noble 
autumnal favourite. Chrysanthemums will be produced, 
then, full six inches in diameter, and double to the 
centre. The Highgate Chrysanthemum Society will 
meet on the 26tli instant; and as many of the best 
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exhibitors attend both, there will be very little difference 
in the show. 

The following are the leading show Chrysanthemums, 
and we give the list confidently, as we live among a 
collection of nearly all there are in cultivation : — Anne 
8altei% canary yellow ; Oampestroniy rosy carmine ; Duke, 
blush; Dupont de VEure, light carmine and orange; 
Oolden Cluster, rich golden yellow ; Goliah, white ; Jenny 
Lind, rosy buff, changing to sulphur ; Lysius, reddish 
salmon ; Madame Poggi, crimson chesnut ; Princess 
Marie, rosy lilac; Pio Nino, Indian red with gold tips; 
Queen of England, splendid blush white; Temple of 
Solomon, bright yellow; Two-coloured-incurved, salmon 
and orange ; The Warden, deep orange. The Pompon 
varieties have very small flowers, and are best shown as 
plants in pots ; of these there have been an immense 
number imported, but those which can be recommended 
are comprised in the following; they are also called 
Lilliputian varieties : — Criterion, golden yellow tinted 
rose ; Daphnis, carmine purple ; Elise Meillez, deep 
rose ; Elegantissime, yellow and rosy carmine ; Oil Bias, 
carmine red; Henriette Lebois, rose and white; La 
GHtana, white and rose ; La Fiance, white ; La Sapajou, 
bronze, orange, and cinnamon ; Models, blush ; Madame 
Lemachez, lilac; Pouledetto, rose and white centre. 

There is yet another class of flowers generally aban- 
doned by florists, as stand flowers, but show grand as 
plants, we mean the quilled hinds, viz : — Fleur de Marie, 
fine white; Oliich, golden yellow; Madame Godereau, 
white and lilac ; Nancy de Sermot, white, inside of quills 
tinged yellow; Reine Marguerite, white; Sulphur ea 
Palida, sulphur colour. 

The vast improvements that have been made since 
the flower was adopted for exhibition in single blooms 
like Dahlias, have left many old varieties in the shade, 
and its culture is becoming general. To obtain the 
blooms of a large size, only one flower is permitted on 
a shoot; the plants are grown in strong soil, and as 
they begin to bloom, they are moistened with manure- 
water. 

We have received three Calceolarias. Shrubby habit, 
but in a bad state, of which one (yellow) looks like 
rugosa, a fine bedding plant ; one has no flower, and a 
third with a brownish-orange. If it be of the same dwarf 
habit, it is a good contrast; but we have half-a-dozen of 
much the scmie character, and only different from each 
other in name. The Geraniums are not good enough to 
grow, and have been superseded long ago, if they ever 
were named. A sprig of an Acadalike plant (No. 6) 
beats us, if it be not one. 

We have given elsewhere our opinion on the Dahlias 
coming out, but have no objection to repeating them 
here by and by. G. T, of Manchester, may try W. 28 
next year, but the other six are hopeless. It is, however, 
impossible to say any thing to the flowers of seedlings 
which have escaped the iVost and only blooming now. 

Mr. Green's Scarlet King has been exhibited frequently, 
and had no certificate; but it has been noted down by 
every grower for cultivation. How is this ? We only speak 
of Loudon shows. The very same people who thought it 
not worth a certificate, think it worth paying half-a-guinea 
for. Mr. Green might, as a non-member, be entitled to 
show seedlings ; and there are people ill-natured enough 
to say that had he sent his subscription as a member, 
he would have had different treatment. We cannot tell 
Mr. Wood who will let it out, but Mr. Green, as we see 
by an advertisement, has sold his stock. 

A correspondent wislies to know our opinion of three 
Fuchsias, all red. The sepals and corolla the same 
colour. It is a pity raisers do not attend to the proper- 
ties a little. A Fuchsia without a distinct contrast of 
colour cannot be good. If the colour were very novel 
it might be curious, but it could not be good. 

Dundee Pansies. All too deep in the border, and too 



small in the white field. It is just possible that No. 5 
may come better in the spring; the others may be 
thrown away. 

The Properties of the Chrysanthemum may be less 
understood than those of many other flowers, simply 
because there are so many varieties in the forms of the 
petals, so many different constructions of the flower, 
fiut judges have to bear one main feature in mind, the 
form of the flower as a whole. This should be half a 
ball, and the surface should have no vacancies ; conse- 
quently, whether this half a ball, with a close surface, be 
formed of reflexed close petals like Annie Salter, or by 
curled petals like GoUah, is not of half the consequence 
that it is to find vacancies between the petals. An open 
or loose flower is not to be tolerated ; but the general 
features which must decide the fate of a flower, must be 
the form and closeness of the surface. A flower wiU 
then be round in the outline, as well as on the face ; 
and it is only when they are equal in this respect that 
we can recognise the advantage of size, which must not 
captivate us to prefer large loose blooms to small com- 
pact ones. 

As we have strongly recommended June and July 
Shows of Roses to be with single blooms only, like a 
dahlia, on account of the noble flowers which may be 
had at that period, we may mention a few which Irom 
their size and form are calculated for that service ; but 
we must recommend those who grow them for show in 
that manner, to grow them in a quarter on which the 
main features of the garden do not depend, because, as 
the majority of them are, strictly speaking, summer 
roses, they ao not flower after July : — 

Caroline de Sansel, pale flesh ; General Negrier, rosy 
lilac ; Pius IX., purple crimson ; Madame OuiUott, 
deep pink ; Crimson Perpetual, rich crimson ; Mogador, 
crimson and purple ; Amandine, blush ; Comte de Mon- 
talivet, carmine; Comte de Paris, crimson shaded ; Qeant 
des Battailes, bright scarlet crimson; Jaquee Lqfitte, 
brilliant rose colour ; La Reine, glossy pink ; Vlnfl^isible, 
pink and lilac ; Marquess of Ailsa, carmine ; Reine des 
Fleurs, shaded pink ; Standard of Marengo, shaded crim- 
son ; Acidalie, white ; WilUam the Conqueror, pale rose ; 
Cloth of Gold, pale yellow; Madame Breon, bright rose ; 
Comte de Paris, blush ; Blanche Fleur, French white ; 
Boula de Nanteuil, purple crimson ; Comte Plater, cream, 
fawn centre ; Chenedole, vivid criuison ; Charles Duval^ 
bright rose ; Comte Bouhert, deep rose ; Coupe S Hehe^ 
glossy pink; D'Aguesseau, bright crimson; Eugenie 
Dessauzais, pink and blush ; Frederick II., deep crim- 
son ; Henri Barbet, pink ; OhI, rich crimson ; (EiUet 
parfait, striped red and rose ; Paul Perras, shaded rose ; 
Princess Clementine, white ; Striped Unique, white and 
pink ; Triomphe de Jaussens, crimson ; Village Maid, 
purple and white ; Comtesse de Segur, pale flesh ; Bren- 
nus, carmine; Leopold d Beauffremont, pink; Auguste^ 
glossy pink ; Blanch de Beaulieu, flesh and pink ; Louise 
Peyronny, pink ; Madame Rivers, flesh ; William Grtf 
fiths, bright lilac. From these anybody might challenge 
all the rest of the Roses for single blooms. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 
THE RANUNCULUS — (Continued from page 102). 
Propagation. By Seed. — In all the various pursuits 
that men follow^ there are always to be found some 
who are anxious to distinguish themselves above their 
fellow^s, by producing something superior in the parti- 
cular business or pursuit by which they gain profit, or 
pleasure, or honour. The same laudable spirit actuates 
even the quiet florist. Year after year, with praiseworthy 
perseverance, he sows his carefuUy-chosen seed, watches 
its first appearance above groimd, waters the plants, 
transplants them into fresh soil, and tends them daily 
and hourly till the anxiously-looked-for variety blossonw ; 
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when he either succeeds in producing a better variety, 
and ei^joys the pleasure of being the first in that par- 
ticular kind, till a superior one is obtained either by 
himself or some one else, or he fails, and then has to 
begin again. By such persevering efforts the race of 
the Banunculus has been brought to the perfection it 
has now attained, and, no doubt, may still be greatly 
improved by continued attention. 

Of course the seed must be saved from flowers likely 
to improve the breed ; and as perfectly double flowers, 
on account of the parts of fructification being all con- 
verted into flower-leaves, do not produce seedsj they 
must be looked for in semi-double flowers. Form is the 
first property to attend to. The flower should be as 
nearly hall-round as possible — that is, the shape of a 
round ball cut in two, and flattened at the top ; tlie 
colours should be bright and distinct, and tlie flower- 
stems stout enough to bear up the blooms without 
bending. When the seed is ripe, gather it immediately, 
or the wind will soon disperse it. Keep gathering it as 
it ripens ; for it does not ripen altogether. Lay it upon 
a sheet of paper in a room where the sun will shine 
upon it for an hour or two in the forenoon. When it is 
perfectly dry, wrap it up in paper, and place it in a 
drawer iu a dry, cool room till wanted. 

Sowing, — Early in spring prepare a compost of strong 
loam and leaf-mould; mix it well, and fill some boxes or 
seed-pans, well drained, very nearly full ; sift a portion 
of it, and place a thin layer over the rough compost, 
press it very gently down, and it is ready for the seed. 
To be certain that the seed is sown equally and thinly, 
mix it with some fine soil, rubhing the seed and the soil 
well together till the seeds ai-e separated from each 
other. Sow this mixture upon the soil prepared for 
it in the boxes or shallow pans; then press it down 
level, and with a fine sieve sift some of the compost 
very thinly but evenly over it, the thickness of a 
shilling will . be quite suflBcient ; then, with a watering- 
pot, the nozzle of which has the finest holes, give a 
gentle watering — this must be carefully done or the seed 
may be washed away. Place the seed-pans under glass 
in a cold frame or pit, or, if that convenience is not 
come-atable, place them in front of a low wall facing 
the east, and contrive a covering or shelter of some 
kind, to protect them from heavy showers. Whenever 
the soil appears dry, give water with the fine-rosed 
water-pot, and in strong sunshine place a shade over it 
till it appears above ground, and has attained a leaf or 
two to each plant. In tliis stage, great care and atten- 
tion is necessary to protect the young and tender plants 
from becoming the prey of some prowling slug or wood- 
louse. In a single night, dozens of plants, at this 
tender age, might be eaten up and destroyed. Search 
well about where the boxes or seed-pans stand, and 
even lift them up, and examine under them, to see if any 
of these devourers have crept there to hide themselves 
till the darkness prevails, and allows them to come out 
seeking what they may devour. Continue this attention 
till the leaves begin to decay, and then cease watering, 
but keep them clear of weeds. These sliould be care- 
fully plucked up whilst very young, because, if allowed 
to attain any strength, in pulling them up, the young 
roots of the Banunculus might be plucked up witli the 
weed. When the leaves are all decayed, and winter is 
approaching, place them iu some very cool place where 
no rain can fall upon them, and keep them here till 
spring. About the middle of April bring them out, and 
give them a good watering. Sift over the soil a thin 
layer of fresh compost, and repeat the care and atten- 
tion with regard to watering, looking after insects, and 
keeping clear of weeds, as in the previous season. This 
second year, when the leaves fail, and the plants are at 
rest, the tubers will have attained some size. They sjiould 
now be taken out of the soil, and the surest way to 



accomplish this without losing any roots, is to sift the 
upper part of the soil through a fine sieve, fine enough 
to catch even the smallest roots. Store them away in 
a cool, dry room, and in the spring plant them out, and 
manage them like the named varieties. When they 
flower, select the superior blooms, name and mark them, 
and submit them to competent judges to determine their 
merit. Inferior varieties may be planted in the common 
flower-border to bloom, and may be left in the ground 
to perish. T. Applbby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Potatoes. — It is not without some hesitation that we 
venture to make a few remarks on this esculent, alike 
the favourite of the prince and the peasant, and we are 
the more disheartened at the task, by a knowledge of the 
conflicting opinions already abroad regarding it — so 
numerous are these, that it would be no easy matter to 
suggest anything origiual as to the cause or prevention 
of that disease, which has both puzzled the man of 
science and the man of experience. But setting aside 
that perplexing question, let us see what can be done to 
render the Potato as productive as possible, and, at the 
same time, avoid, if we can, the baneful effects of 
disease. We believe, that amongst the various opinions 
abroad, there is one in which most people coincide, and 
that is, the fact of •' so many of the early kinds of Potatoes 
escaping," while the late ones fell a prey to that inexpli- 
cable complaint ; indeed, this has been so many times 
confirmed and proved, that it is not unlikely some of 
our late kinds may become absolutely lost to us, though 
we hope to have them replaced by healthier and earlier 
varieties. But to our purpose. We have said every one 
admits the propriety of planting early kinds; "we say 
so too ; " and we go a little further and say, try and ge't 
these to come in as early as possible, but how is that 
to be doue — we suppose some one will be asking? 
Plant now, we say, it' your land be at all favourable, 
and you will not repent it. We believe it was the Editor 
of this work who, some years ago, so strongly advocated 
autumn planting, and though at the time much opposed, 
there can be no question of its utility — we know that a 
considerable breadth was so planted last autumn, and 
we have no doubt but there will be the same this. Mr. 
Cuthill has shown in his useful pamphlet how much the 
Potato loses by the too common way in which it is 
treated in winter, and though his mode differs from the 
one we recommend, yet there are some points in com- 
mon. Now, supposing we had pitched on a piece of 
ground intended for Potatoes next year, and that 
ground of a tolerably dry character, we would at once 
plant it on what is called the ridge system. We have 
never seen any done so in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, but it certainly deserves a trial. After the ground 
is dry, drills are drawn in the usual way with the hoe, 
and the potatoes planted in that drill not very deep, and 
the proper width apart. Afterwards let a man take a 
spade, and cast the soil fropi between the drills over 
them, in a ridge-like manner, laying it up as roughly 
as possible, and leaving the furrow part rough also, 
which ought not to be walked in afterwards ; in fact, 
the way to do it is to walk backwards, the same as in 
digging. Of course, care must be taken not to displace 
the sets ; when done it will resemble ground ridged for 
the winter, which in fact it is, only there is the crop 
planted By lying in this way it gets all the benefits 
of the frosts, without the soddening rains, and in spring 
a part of the ridge may be worked down with a fork, 
but it is better not to be too early with that work, as 
late frosts are apt to catch the tops when so prema- 
turely exposed, but a certain working down and 
amongst, is beneficial to the crop, besides giving a 
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freshened appearance to the ground. We need hardly 
say that great care ought to be taken in selecting the 
seed the medium sized — those a little below that are 
generally used ; and if the kind be a large free-growing 
one, do not pinch them for room, and we have no doubt 
but you will be rewarded. We have adopted the above 
plan early in spring in years gone by, with the best 
success, even on ground too tenacious to be dug by any- 
thing but the fork ; in fact, it is ground of this descrip- 
tion that benetits so much by so extensive a surface ex- 
posed to the action of the atmosphere, but all soils 
derive a benefit by it. 

Beans. — Wliore these are wanted early it is now full 
time to sow them. Many people plant them at once 
where they are to remain, and we see no reason for 
objecting to that plan ; but as it sometimes happens that 
the border or square we intend for them is under crop, 
we content ourselves by sowing a quantity of seed, very 
thick, on a nice piece of soil, in some sheltered comer, 
and put hand-lights over them. They come up, and 
grow away very well in such a place, and bear trans- 
planting in February pretty well; besides the Lettuce, 
Endive, or other crop that occupied their intended site 
is gone then, and when treated so we have found them 
come in quite as early as those sown where they are to 
stand, ^eans, like Peas, do not endure a hard winter, 
when they are of a large size — they become what is 
termed " black-in-the-leg," and often wither and die off. 
The old Mazagan is the best for winter use, but there 
are some newer kinds said to be larger, and equally 
hardy. One we have seen, called "Marshall's Dwarf 
Prolific,'* which seemed a good, useful Bean, but we 
have not tried it 

Rhubarb must at once be got ready to force if not 
done before, but this vegetable, like Sea-kale, is very 
unwilling to start before Christmas, unless it be taken 
up and put in some warm place. For that purpose it is 
very accommodating, and we have seen it do very well in 
a corner of the stock-hole near to the fire, but, of course, 
it would be finer if better treated. At all events we 



advise our amatetir friends to try some other way than 
forcing it in the ground until after the turn of the year. " 
We have sometimes taken up old plants with balls 
almost a baiTow-load each, and planted them on the \ 
store-heap of leaves, adding some more soil, and cover- 
ing them up with litter for a time. The steady, gentle i 
heat of the leaves soon reaches them, and they grow • 
away steadily and well, when we remove the litter, and 
place a frame over them, and we soon have abundance 
of excellent Rhubarb of better flavour than when 
blanched with dung ; while we have often been disap- 
pointed in endeavouring to force it in the open ground 
in the early part of the season — later on, it does very 
well so, and perhaps produces more than by lifting up. 

Chicory. — A few roots of this may be put in a tub or 
box, and placed in some dark cellar, or other suitable 
place, but the light should not be so entirely excluded 
here as with Sea-kale, as the vitality of the plant will 
not be a match for the decaying influences by which it 
is surrounded, and consequently the leaves or shoots 
will (lamp off* at the points ; but it must not have too 
much light, otherwise it will be too bitter for use. In 
very severe winters this salad is in great demand, but on 
ordinary occasions it is less thought of than Lettuce 
and Endive, to which it is allied. 

Sundries. — Make good all defects in plantations of 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, &c., and cut Brocoli as it 
aiTives at perfection. Examine the stores of Potat/yes, 
Onions, Carrots, &c., and if green Mint be wanted at 
Christmas, let some good, healthy plants be taken up, 
potted, and set in some warm place. Take up a 
quantity of Jerusalem Artichokes for present supply, in 
case of hard weatlier, but the great bulk haa better 
remain in the giound till February. Partially cover 
with litter tlie stems of Globe Artichokes all around, 
leaving the centre open. This season the dry weather 
in September ripened them off, so that nothing but very 
young shoots was left. Keep a watchful eye over the 
last sown Lettuce and CauUfloKer^ and let neatness and 
order prevail everywhere. J. R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGERS. 
By tlie Authoress of ** My Flowers^** dc. 



I AM now going to arouse, and I hope, instruct my 
younger readers, by giving them a sketch from the life of 
a young person, which will show them how sturdy and 
irresistible is truth under every difficulty, how surely it 
stands upright, whatever may seem against it, and how 
certainly it will be brought to light in God's good time. 
Children, and some even of larger growth, are o^n led to 
tell untruths to screen themselves from blame— they are 
frightened at what they have done, and are more in dread 
of the angry word or blow from man, than of the wrath and 
punishment of God. This causes them to lose their cha- 
racter for truth, and no one of course can trust their word 
again ; so that when they are really speidcing honest truth, 
no one can or dares believe them, and part of the suffering 
caused by sin begins. 

James J is the son of highly respectable parents in 

humble life. His father began the world as helper in a 
garden and stable ; but his steadiness raised him by degrees 
to the situation of in-door servant, and he has continued 
ever since in the same family — the trusty right-hand man 
of the lady with whom he has lived ftrom his youth. His 
spare time is devoted to the culture of flowers, although he 
is confined to the slip of ground behind the house in which 
his mistress now resides; but his fondness for them is such, 
that it overcomes every disadvantage, and the choice and 
beautiful plants he blooms, prove how much may be done by 
energy and perseverance. 

When James was a little fellow of about ten years old, his 
tnoiber heard of a placid she thotight he ootdd fill, in a 



family where he would be watched and cared for. It was to 
carry a letter bag, clean knives and shoes, and do as he was 
bid : — he would be at home in the evenings, and she would 
see how her child was going on. He made his first appear- 
ance in a brown pinafore, a cap and tassel, and a very nice, 
open-looking child he was. He was a quiet, steady little 
fellow, and went on very well, of course needing frequent 
reproof and correction, but always speaking the truth, and 
seeming anxious to do all he could to please. 

He had been two or three years in this place, when an 
event occiured to him, which proved of great consequence, 
as it confirmed the good opinion entertained of him, and 
showed him very plainly, young as he was, that when we do 
right, we are sm*e to be cleared, sooner or later, even in the 
eyes of men. A mysterious death took place among some 
ducks : one of them died witliout any apparent reason. It 
was in good condition, had shown no symptom of disease, 
in fact it had been in perfect health, until one unhappy day 
it was found in the stable dead. Inquiries were set on foot, 
no one knew anything of it, no one bad touched the duck, 
or noticed anything about it. The eyes of one or two of the 
household turned suspiciously upon little James. He might 
have done the deed. The bright tears coursed down his 
checks as he earnestly protested his innocence ; but things i 
went against him. His mistress stood up for him, because 
he had never been known to tell a lie. Think, my youns 
readers, what a protection it was to little James, that he had 
n^ver been knowii to tell a lie ! Still, be had up-hiU woric, 
because Uie ducks were somewhat under his ch&rgtt; ud 
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although no one could say he had stoned the creature to 
death, yet no one could positively say he had not. " Let the 
duck be feathered," his mistress at last said. It was done ; 
and several red marks appeared on the body, evidently 
proving that the duck had died a violent death. ** There," 
said the chief accuser, ** there, ma'am, is the proof. See how 
the stones have wounded it ; it has been stoned to death." 
The fate of poor little James hung by a slender thread. His 
mistress looked closely at them, and then said, ** Those 
wounds are not from stones, but from the teeth of a dog." 
Impossible ! there was not a dog about the place. How 
could it be ? The poor duck had clearly been driven and 
stoned to death. 

A farther and closer inquiry w&s made, until the matter 
reached a man who had been for some days thrashing in the 
bam. He said he remembered seeing a gentleman's ser- 
vant coming away from the house, followed by a large dog, 
and that the dog flew at the ducks and worried them, but 
was called off before he had done any further mischief. 
This fact recalled to the minds of the family the circum- 
stance of a message having been brought by a friend's servant 
the very day before the duck was found dead, and that he 
had been accompanied by a dog. 

It has been said that truth lies at the bottom of a well ; 
and the difficulty there sometimes is in reaching it, in find- 
ing it out, and bringing it to light, may be likened to diving 
into a deep well to bring something up that has been 
dropped into it If man's unassisted reason only was to be 
trusted, we might be ready to despair in many cases ; but 
the God of Truth reigns over all the world ; and His infinite 
wisdom and power can do all things. Nothing is hid from 
His all-seeing eye — innocence as well as guilt stands con- 
fessed before Him, and in His good time will be brought 
surely to light. In the case of little children the good 
providence of God is as fully concerned asr in that of men ; 
they are just as much the objects of His tender care as 
their parents are ; and, therefore, children may be sure that 
in all their little simple affairs their Heavenly Father watches 
over them, and takes charge of them. Poor little James 
was in a ** great strait " in the matter of the duck ; but God 
knew his innocence, and made it appear. No eye on earth 
saw the dog worry the duck, except that of the man in the 
bam ; but one evidence was enough to prove his innocence, 
and that evidence God had appointed. Hu has declared to 
us in His own Word, " and He shall bring forth thy righteous- 
ness as the light, and thy judgment as the noon-day." It 
does not always happen that things are understood or dis- 
covered quite so soon as in this case ; many persons have 
to wait under unjust suspicion for many years, but what 
the Lord has pledged Himself to do, that He will perform 
when the fittest time comes, and none shall turn Him aside. 
We are told to " rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him." 
Let us do this, for He is our confidence and strength. 

Now, though some of us may be old, and wise, and great, 
we are all helpless as children without the help of God. 
Our worldly affairs may be of a great deal more importance 
and weight than a dead duck, but still we may all learn a 
lesson from Uttle James. Let us cleave closely to truth 
even in the smallest matters — not because it is the best 
policy, but because God " desire th truth in the inward 
parts;" and what He has enjoined. He will honour and 
bless. Let ^' both young men and maidens, old men and 
children," approve themselves " unto God " in all their works 
and ways, and then they may safely trust Him for making 
them clear in the sight of men. 



BEES. 

Permit me here to tender my sincere thanks to your cor- 
respondent, ** R.," for his kind and flattering mention of my 
papers, my book, and myself, in your 161st Number. It is 
encouraging to receive an occasional notice, like this, of the 
favourable estimation of one's labours by those for whose 
benefit and amusement we write ; and the more so, when 
one is venturing (if I may use a common metaphor) into an 
unexplored ocean, which is too often exposed to the Vinds 
and storms of prejudice, and the currents and eddies of 
something worse. 

Your coirespondent requests my opinion as to his chance 
of success in forming swarms artificially hyfumiaalion. His 
proposed plan is, to say the least, ingenious, but I should 



be disposed to doubt its probable success, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — Because, first, the bees do not, when fumi- 
gated, crowd between two combs only ; wherever they hap- 
pen to be in the hive, as soon as the fumes of the narcotic 
reach them, they make an upward movement ; so that, if the 
top of the hive were lifted off, they would be found congre- 
gated in crowds in the spaces between every one of Hie combs^ 
and not, as I said above, between two combs only. I have 
several times fumigated bar-hives this year, and on lifting 
the moveable top I have always found those which did not 
fall congregated in separate detachments. Now, it is evi- 
dent that (supposing the bees would ascend at all through a 
hole at the top of their hive) only those would ascend which 
happened to be among tliose combs which communicated 
directly with the hole, and who shall say whether the queen 
is likely to be there or not ? In bar- hives, if the top was 
removed, tliis difficulty would not exist, because the space 
between every comb would communicate directly throughout 
its whole length (if every comb was properly attached to its 
bar) with the upper hive. But here, second, I see another 
difficulty, viz., that the smoke of the narcotic, having always, 
by a known law, a tendency to rise, would soon fill the upper 
hive with its fumes, as well as the lower, and then it remains 
to be seen whetlier the bees would attempt to climb up its 
sides, in the hope of escaping its poisonous breatli. But I 
should be sorry to stand in the way of a trial of the plan ; it 
might succeed, and certainly there is no harm in trying. 

Your correspondent seems to long for '^ a more easy method " 
of forming ai'tificial swarms. I only wish he could be pre- 
sent when I am operating on one of my stocks in May ; I 
could, I think, convince liim that the driving process is quite 
as simple as he could wish I allow that when hives are 
roughly handled, there is danger of the combs becoming dis- 
engaged, especially in the case of swarms of a former season, 
iu whicli the comb is still fresh and deUcate ; but I think he 
has greatly overrated the danger. Perhaps I have been the 
unintentional cause of inspiring him with a fear as to its 
general success, by the incident recounted in appendix F of 
the " English Beekeeper ; " and yet, though I have formed 
twelve or fomleen swarms in this way, in no case, save in 
the one instance there recorded, have I found the combs 
break, even in young stocks. The fact is, the process of 
driving, to make swarms artificially, has been unreasonably 
represented as difficult. Till practice gave me a familiarity 
with the habits of bees, I once thought it such myself; and 
I well remember the fright and fuss I was in on the first 
occasion of my trying it. Coolness and courage are tlie only 
requisites, and if people would hut have faith in the affirma- 
tion of the experienced, they would, with as little fear, turn 
up a hive of bees, as put their fingers into a box of confec- 
tionai'y. In my own practice I have simplified the process 
greatly. All the implements I now use are a pail, an empty 
hive (a Uttle larger in diameter, if possible, than the hive 
upon which I am going to operate, so as partly to sUp over 
it), and a cane, or flexible stick, not less than two feet long ; 
the operation, too, is performed without any assistance. 
First, I take up the full hive (having some hours, or the 
evening before, lifted it an inch from the stand) and gently 
turn it upside down in the pail; I next, very deUberately and 
carefully, fix the empty hive over the other, holding it in its 
position with one hand, while ^vith the other I rap quickly 
and lightly against the sides of the lower hive ; in a very few 
minutes the bees are up, queen and all, in the upper hive, 
which is shortly taken off and put on the old stand, while 
the other is turned up on a board, the entrance being now 
stopped up, and removed to another stand ; there it remains 
till the third morning following, when the bees are released. 
The process in this way is almost too simple to be interest- 
ing. You may be as deUberate and cool as you like ; the 
bees are so startled at the sudden admission of hght, as 
scarcely to move at all, and even when the tapping begins, 
though their entrance-hole may be open, they raiely attempt 
to fly. Instead of waiting till after breakfast to conduct this 
business, I now prefer doing it in the early morning, about 
five or six o'clock, a.m., if the weather is fine and mild ; thus 
no time is lost. 

But, if this plan Is still thought difficult or dangerous, 
will the following be thought easier ? Turn up a strong 
hive, and cut or break off from one of the combs a good 
piece, say five inches square, containing both eggs and young 
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brood ; lay it gentlv aside ; then replace the old hive on its spring bulbi, may be planted in nutic vatci now ; but it ia better to 

board, and remove board and all to a new stand in as distant S?rf .***« ^^,^j!^ "^ "'l*'*!' S*'"/*"^ ^t^iTJ** 'Pl^^j^!^ "fTf*' 

.' X. .1 i-i XT * J- i. *u 4' Not but that they will ataad the froat, but they come better u thus 

a part ot the apiary as possible. Next at^ust the piece ol protected. 

brood- comb in a large glass, and set it over the hole in the Cblkbt Gbowino (A Laneiuhire Subscriber). ^Yon will have aeen 

new hive intended lor the swarm now making ; or else put ^^^ *»" been wid upon earthing-ap this vegetable at pp. so and 106, ao 

•x • -1 *u^ k: .« ;*«^ip «.^»*.;»» u »o»«;mo4- ««/» ^<? tu^ ^•;.i<^^ /%*i ■■ ^ protect it from gruba and decay. Itwould be unaeaaonable to enter 

It msitlc the hive itself, resting it against one of the bides on „^^ ^^^^ ^^^er partlculara of Celeiy culture, but it ahall be attended to 

the board ; now put this hivo on the old stand, and the in due aeason. Celery is an ItaUan name. It is the cultivated form or 

swarm is made; for it will be joined by a throng of bees from variety of the Apium graoeolem. In Turner's Herbal it is sUted that 

the old hive, as well as by kll the bees which were in the ^' r*S.**fl*^ ~ If^T"- ? "»°»"^ «' ^.•^i'l*''; ^ **^ 

iiic iiiw ii*»^, ao « ,-. A J ,ri ,.i . name, Marsh being probably intended, m conformity With the Latin name 

fields at the time the old hive was removed. Iliese, although paludapium, which means Marsh Parsley. 

somewhat disturbed at first, will soon become reconciled to Polmaibb hbating {S. o/C.).— We hare sent your letter to the party 

their change of circumstances, and, finding some brood-comb J^u mention. ^,x™.ow»i.i- 

*i 4. u- ^u ,u^^-u ;*««,! ^f.... ».> <. .«oo« T Phlox, &c. M FoiMMf iiBM^CTir).— The Scarlet Lobelia wquirea pro- 

m the empty hive, will cherish it and rear up a queen. I ^^^^^^ ^^ ^.j^^^ Th? Phlox Eclipse is hardy. You doVot see£ to 

do not think any process of artificial swarming could well understand that " a PUlar Rose " is one trained round a pillar. 

be more simple than this. OBBBMHOuaa Flamtb in a Rook (Enquirer). -^Youx room baa a 

Witli rp<:nppt tn thp latter nart of vour corresDondenfs ^^*^ window to the north-east. If you had mentioned what your plants 

Witli respect to ine laiior part oi your corresponuem b ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ whether you can keep 

interesting paper, I may say that, notwithstanding tlie lavour- them there. Many half-hardy planU could be kept there even without 

able reports of the twrth aspect method of wintering bees, artificial heat, as frost might be excluded. The aspect is ao bad that we 

to which 3Ir. Payne also has aUuded, though I was once could scarcely recommend you to biuld a flue. »Jyou ba^e good hard. 

,.,.•',.- •*. I ... ' ^r u i» , .. ^ ;. ;.v« wooded plants, as thev would suffer from want of light, unlns dose to 

vei-}' much inclined to favour it, 1 am now oi 11 s opinion, t^e window. If you raised your loose frame high enough, if even on 

that more or less of a southern aspect is best for bees, if such earth walls as spoken of lately, and damp and froat were excluded, 

VOU can onlv keep off the sun efi'ectually from them. The 7o^ could there keep your best planu more safely. Give us moredefiniu 

• 1 1. ^1*1.. „^.,« ,.^«».Ao*v»n^^n« ir it i./i ,.«f «/./> li/.f Statements, and we Will endeavour further to serve .you. 

jacket used by your correspondent, if it be not loo hot tobrbn i a (^ Con*<an/ /i^d^D.-We presume Jou mean T.J«ia««i. 

in summer, would seem to answer the purpose very well. The treatment of this you will find in a former communication from Mr. 

My praclice is to cover my hives first with a milk-pan, and Fish, so far as greenhouse culture is concerned. He has kept it well over 

then with a tliick hackle also, worked on a hoop which rests ^ 7"'*'' »° * ^J^^!t^ **?' ""**» ^^V*': *V^ *24*^*i ""*! 

"^ , . „ *, mi * i- *u 1 11 safest plan is to stnke cuttmgs m August or September. Pot ofL and 

on the rim of the pan. The sti-aw of the hackle, moreover, place several of these pots under a hand-light, near the front glass, 

is made long enough to form a broadly-overhanging eave, which will keep the planu more uniform in temperature and moisture. 

■ " " «. . . ...... ,.. , pijmi, jj^pj jjj 

' their leavaa, 

' April they 

I, as to be 

correspondent enumerates, such as a small consumption of uneouallcd cither by younger plants, or old ones kept in a atove. The 

'^ - check in winter is followed by flowering more than growing in the 




food, early breeding, and consequently early swarms, to all ",{J*ing 
which a south aspect undoubtedly conduces. I do not cubb f 



summer. 
FOB ViNB-BLBBDiNG (Ren. R. Jlf.)* — We have found charring 

doubt that they w^ill do very well in a north aspect, but 1 the wound with a red-hot iron, and then rubbing in a putty made<n 

must sav I think they must do better, if well protected, in a qnick-lime and t^low, effectually to stop the bleeding. Since Uie above 

. "^ •*• v«.>r- Ti«,.«v /o«.« 'r«T, n..nT^,yT, was written, we have most opportunely received the following from Mr. 

southern position. Yet Mr. Payne (see The CoiTAOE j. weeks. Nurseryman, Kin?s Road, Chelsea:-" Roman cement ap- 

GaiU)ENER,vo1. vi., page 401 ) has advanced strong./«t7s, which pUed in the powdered dry state, is an excellent remedy for staying the 

decidedly favour t lie location of beehives in a north aspect. t>leeding of Grape-vines, and for bruises and wounds ot plants generally. 

But ti„,e ^U set us right on tl.is point-A Country Cuuatk. ^^^^^^ ^^d^:^^':^,1^^ Z\ '^SZi^^^ ^^^ 

discovery, and we can understand how the cement acts, as it has the 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. property of becoming hard under water. 

Flowbb Gabdbn (C. S., Zrd Oot.).-Your plan is most beautiful and ,.,^;""* w^'p''*/" I'^'^A^Zf^^n.^'^'^''^ **^ T^ *^^'*" * 

oriRinsl. Is it vour own iompositiin, altereS a Uttle. from part of a ^^^^'^/'^^^"f-^'^'^i^^^^^ . . 

ceiling in Rome ? We have seen something like it. Of course you mean „„^^Ji;!^"" ^^^^" M» ilma/ei«r).- The number you require u 

to put Lom/« iV«.7ippe (Verbena) in 4, and shade both ways right and left l ,*„,' .,. /c n u \ mu • *v ^ « » 

of It. hut Emmn would do better; 12 would be better with Kentish Hero L»*" .» Manobb (E.D. B.).^JTb^M is the worst of aU seasons to 

(Calceolaria) than with either Visrosissima or Amplexicaulis, both too ^^V}oy hqmd manure. If applied to growing crops, such aa BroaU, it 

bright for that .ituation ; 13. Diadematum ruhescens, certainly ; ToucA- «nd«" '»»«™ »n^« luxuriant and more liable to be destroyed by frost ; 

stone is supemeded by Rouge et Noir. Both l6 should be the same sort, JP^. ^ /«« P*?' »' "P°? ;»«^' »«>"*»<* ^^ fertUizing quahtiea will be 

or same colour and height in two sorts, but CHnison Nosegay we ne%'er dissipated during thej* inter. On no account put it on yourpoteto ground. 

heard of before. Scarlet Nnn^gav or Pink Nosegay would do. Low white ^„»""f«' »» '*»"' *»**»" 3)»"X ""^****• «. . ^. ,, 

for 17. varit-KatMl .Si/r^/ Alussum is the best. Diadematum and Unique , ^^^ Mawacbiibkt (W. H. ir.).--Vour proffered esMy on thia, if 

(GeraniumH) will not do mixed ; nor would Diadematum make a proper »o«nded on your own exjieriencc, will be very acceptable ; but vour paper 

edge f<.r the Unique. Mangle's Variegated is a good edging to Unique, now before us we must dec ine inserting^. It is true there is ht tie nourish- 

and Golden Chain the best ol all, if Unique was trained down. °»"* »? ^». ,*>«'" » •V^'^J true that it cheers without inebriating; " 

Da. LiM:AaD a Oabdewkb ( W. K. Wak^eld).—lxi a memoir of the *^«* »» »• a^aluabk consequence that the man who is found regularly at 
late Dr. Lmpard, published in Bentley's Miscellany, the following *»»te»-^ble" rarely found at the table of^eUp-rw^^^ 
allusion is made to a I rait in the historian's character :-•' The house in „^»»T"" Pomology (H. Af. Bri«/o/).-pe lint divuion of Mr. Hog|^s 
which Dr. Lingard lived for so many years was a most unpretending Bri/wA i'omo/ogy wUl be finished on the first of December. Itcontams 
residence, having a small chapel behind it, a door of communication ^ iip/i/e complete in one volume. The second division will contain the 
openinL' into it from the house. In his garden, which was a long strip £««»•» «>d '^e third divUion the PeocA, iSTec/artii^. Jpnco<, and minor 
taken off a small grass field, he passed much of hU time. It was the *"»»;«• It wiU occupy altogether about twenty parts, 
chief recreation of his leisure to attend to his fruit trees, which were _,. ^^\" <>' A'*""" ^^- ^- ^O-— No- «. Norfolk Beeflngi 6, Brad- 
trained and pruned by his own hand. His garden was the burial-place <>»ck's NonpweU ; 6, Kmner Seedling ; », Decayed ; 10, Yellow Ingeatile ; 
of his favourites-his spaniel /Etna, his cat.hu tortoise, and his horse, IJ. Broadend; 13. Northern Greening; U, Yorkshire Oreenmg; 1«, 
which last wa.1 laid beneath the shade of a flourishing oak tree, reared ^^f^' .J^^*^ ®'^*" '" unknown, or are m such a sUte that they cannot 
from an acorn brought by himself from the shores of the lake of Thrasy- be identified. /.„.»,. "vi,! 
mene, in I8I7. Over the grave of .lltna, his faithful companion of many ^.^^-.^p '<>.»'"«» «c. M A^owce).--It is now high time to plant your 
years, the doctor, it is said, has been seen to stand until his eyes were Oladiolusbyzanttnus, and you need not remove the roou again for dirca 
suffused with tears, and he would exclaim, 'Ah, poor Etty I » No years, unless vou Uke. Luts of evcrythmg you want, and .more to Uie 
anecdotes are trivial when, as in this instance, they display so clearly the bargain. wiU be given in succession this winter in the Flower Garden de- 
nature of a man." partment ; and all you need is already scattered over our former volumes. 

New QncKSKT Fb:«ce8 'If.).— Young thorns, or quick, planted la*t CocHiN-CniNA Fowls.— We have a letter to say that these may be 

year. •• uncut, according to the modern way of planting," are now. and obtained by addressing either A/. B.,Park Gate, Great Barifield, Essex, 

the sooner the better, fit to be cut down ; cut them just four inches from o^^^^- Roberts, Bank-street, Btshop*s W altham, Hants. , , ^. 

the ground. It is in the cutting of a new or young hedge that so many Doublb Ybllow Hollyhock.— Any person re<|uiring seed of this 

planters lail in getting up a good close fence ; they imagine that, by ^7 have it by enclosing a stamped envelope, with hia addreaa, to 

leaving a f(M)t or more uncut, the hedge will get up faster, which is quite Amateur, Post-qgice, Itx/ordf and any one sending seeds of another 

a wrontr idea. October is the best time to cut your hedge for the next '*^ty (in exchange) will confer a favour. 

seven yean., and during that time let not a twig of it be touched in the Osmothbba Carpatica— blue or white.— Can any one say where 

summer. It is only when a thorn-hedge is up to the sijte reiiuired that these can be purchased ? ,,,,..,. 

it is right to clip it in June. Bbbs v»« A.). — We believe that none of the London hive*d««ieTS 

Bbigmansia banquinba (S. I. L.).— By all means it must be most underuke to supply bees ; and, even if they did, sending by raU at this 

carefully protected from frost. The young wood is much more tender time ijjpuld be ruinous. The common Filbert will hear smoke as well bs 

than that of a Scarlet Geranium. If your plant is not too large, and anyt hing, and forms al so a go o d sliade . 

you winh it preserved as it is. the best way is to take it up for the winter, 

and nUnt it out again next season ; but no matter how old or hard the Lonoon: Printed by Habbt WooLoaiooK. Winchester High-atfttt, 

wood gets, it will not stand frost. in the Parish of Saint Ifary Kalendart and Published bv Williau 

FBOBTBDGBBANivM8(C.£.).—Theymustbecut close down, certainly, Sombbvillb Obb, at the Office, No. 3, Amen Comer, in the Pariah of 

and lower than the frost touched them. Tulips and Hyacinths, and ul Chriat Churddi* City of London. — Norember 10th, 1851. 
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j ulacideat iketchet^ and tu chiracurijtic, that ther are e*id«ocei of ( 

I (Hbsr'i truthful nfM. We will only prefucfl thtm hT ujing that wo be- 

; line Dr. NcUl wu burn m Edinburifh, uid wu of tfafr Huift ounpation 

I at that punued by hU fmtber, 
4 " Dr, NclU wai by profeuiaii a printer, hli office, Due of the oldest in 



time principally to literary , 
«r horticulture. Eascutlallr 
gtotiemanlr penonage, aridc 



.,a„ 



lexioD with hiafavourilfi atudj 

with lileratsR. Tha Doctor wai icrenl 
corpontloa of Edinburprh, and wai noted 



■ucceufuUy oppoaed the autboritiea lu their endeavoun to have tfali pond 
I dralocd, hit heart jeardinK for the fate oF a very lane and hanfttojue 
•peeimen of Weeping Willow, which hanog eitended iu roota undn (he 

It only rcmuiH for lu to notice a few mue paaiagea iu the life of Vr. 

Neill, more immediately eonueeted with ginteniDB. Jn 1810, he pub- 
liabed one at the beat cumpendiuiu of lh« art we haie, and entitled The 

ha had written aoraeyearapreTiouily, for the Edinburgh Enerciopedia, a 
treatiia which had been 'arjely plagiariied by tboie who deaerved^ a 



the indoauic.' Tlie Doctor «n> a bachelor, and acrupuloui in pEnonal 
fceth lh«en from ear to eari be Snuly adhered to the white cambric 

one. He wai a fine relic of the old (lentlerain, aril, courlco'j, end 
oouaerTatiye. with that degree of eathuiiasm in puraum^ hia fivourile 
■tody of hortleultuie, which placed bim al>ove the ordinary ttamp. At 

fonodcn/ wu one of the mott respectable in Edinburgh-'^ 

pririlege it waa- He waa a man uf a century, and waa moat devoted to 

wai tha h»d of. pcrhiqra. Che largnt iirinLing aud type-founding eitib- 

alwmrafbund dmeaulHcieat to punue h\\ favounte icience. I do not 
know at what age be died, but it muat hare been coniiderable, for he bad 

naiapaat haa been regarded a* one of the *' charactera^' of Edinburgh. 

f a m ilia r to ereTybody^ and to many who did not know hia name- In the 
priat-ahopflrindowa iDight be Ken the akelch of an old and rather ilim- 

pnaoBeat prolile. 



iiiderabla length In 



■entlemen genen..^ .._ 

, ErowB tilk umhrella. id a hair-diai 
i Kttleboya drag ideks in, when thej 
I NelU, and a very nlee^ pleaiaDI, bt 



planta ia the Ark. Here mixht be eeen eaglet, ovli, a fine •peeimen of 
. IheSnnwy Uwl. Paaierine. OtIlinaeeK, Grallatarie, &e., Ac., and within 

doon, inounerthle epeeiiuena of purote and cata. The Uoctor wai a 
< baehelor, and hie iialer a epinater. Hh garden contained botanical 
I curioaltiea Imtiin than abowj planli. In the greenhouiea were cultiiated 

inch i^ante aa Mgrlat pimsnlo, CraHamoKtiiM vefwn, Lattntt emmphora, 
: C^ed AroAic^t nme orebidacec and altogether a Tcry interuting col- 
I IccLiou of atove and frreenhouie plant!. Out of doora Here aome inter- 

citing herbaceont and Alpine planta, with fine apecimene of ornamental 
! tma and ahinhi. The garden ii liluated at CinonmlUi, on the way 

[mm Edinburgh to Nawhaien, and ahmliiiteen yaa ago. Then lbs 

' the Doetor'a dwelling, and demoliih his gatilen. He, however, prepared 
a petition, procured a plan of the garden, with an cnumeraLiDn of ita 
contanla. and proceeded to London, where in the Houae of Comtnoni he 

I alter their plana, and form a tunnel, even at aome diatance from Vr. 
I NdQ'a hcsie. Ai ia wilt kMiwn, he wu a gnU natnnliat. He main- 

' K»7 cLxvT ymTm 



of eatahliihing a Caltdaiuati HnrtiaiUaral Smithi, which waa organiied 
early in the following year, and incorporated by Boyal Charter, in lSt4- 

conjointly with Hr. Waller Nleol, of whom a eketch will he found in our 
lait Tolitme, and upon hit death, in ieil,eieept for a abort period, l>r. 
Neill became the >ole itertUTj. and retained that ofice until hia death. 

fn>m hi> ahililiei, Ihia Society haa already derived many important ad- 
vanUkgei-" Thoie adrantaBH continued to be reaped by the Society, 
and to mark their acnae of ue lource from whence the; were derived, Ihe 

gardener, and the reiulta of that tour appeared in ma, under the title of 
JavTKjil of a HarlicullHral Toar lAnugh lome parli it Ftanicrt, Ho(- 
land. aadt/itNorltirif France, ig a irpmlatiiMiiflluCalMtmanHorlt. 
nillaral Soriely. To that volume we ihaU probably have oecauon again 
to refer. AI present we mutt conelnde with thia tatimony, publiihed by 
one of hia Edinburgh contemporaiica. 

"Toabighli eoltivated and well-regulated mind, he added ■ kindly 
diapoiltioa and a genuine modHty, which greatly enhanced the value iH 
hii general deportment. In hu moral character be waa temperate, 
friendly, conaiitent, and truthful. Religion had early taken a lOong bold 

Scriod of his life be was a member of the Anli-Burghrr communion, but 
ir many reara he waa a tteadj lupporter of the Eital'liihed Church — an 

ecclciiasllcal politics i and we have seen at bis table three Ffofesaoja of 
the Free Church College, including Ihe laie Dr. Chalmers-ihe gueiit 

waa uniformly open, honourable, and accommodHing, willuig to yield a 
great deal for the lake of peace, but piuaciaed of a sufficient ihare of 

Itealthy manner toward him. As a friend he WH candid, judidoua, and 

ATa'cmaen) the Kwn of filinbuiighW lost a clear-aighted and deler- 

olrd(n'."£'dMonite the North Loch, or to protect the Plodden Tower, 
Br. Neill waa ever ready and willing, with his pen and hit n™, to . 

^on^byhi^ I 
p. and by a fa- 



de")™ aeierety fell by those who enjoyed hi. ftiendsbi 
wider circle who bad aatit^tory proof of bis great w 



•i 



and 38.7° reipectively. 
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There is no order of tho vegetable kingdom which 
we have been in the habit of anathematizing so unre- 
strictedly as the Fimguses or Mushrooms. We always 
have looked at one with the predetermined conclusion 
that it was poisonous, for in boyhood we were taught to 
view every one as a Toad-stool, and nursery-imparted 
prejudices take a deep root and are not easily eradi- 
cated. Our repugnance to Funguses is a prejudice, but 
we hope and think we are not too old to vanquish it, 
and we shall be aided in our effort by the collection of 
Edible English Fungi, exhibited by Mr. Brocas, of 
Basingstoke, at the Hampshire Horticultural Show, on 
the 20th instant, and for which he had an extra prize 
awarded. 

There were arranged on Mr. Brocas's table fourteen 
plates of Funguses, and of these twelve we had always 
hitherto estimated as deleterious, if not deadly, but the 
living refutation of our prejudice stood before us in the 
person of Mr. Brocas, who assured us that he had 
eaten of every species that he exhibited, and found them 
not only wholesome, but exceedingly palatable. We had 
read Dr. Badham's book upon these eatable Fungi; 
we knew Mrs. Hussey, and M. Rocques were labourers in 
tho same field, but we never felt before so convincingly 
the force of the old adage — seeing is believing. 

On Mr. Brocas's table were Agaricus procerus, A. 
exquisitus, and A. deliciosusy wliich Sowerby mentions as 
luscious when cooked, flavoured like Muscles, brimming 
with gravy, and which Sir J. E. Smith and others testify 
is superior to our common Mushroom. Mr. Brocas 
also had Agaricus nehularis, A. orceUa, A. comalusy the 
juice of which, when prepared, makes an excellent 
bistre for the water-colour painter; A. atramentarius, 
Boletus eduUsj flavoured like Cocoa nut, B. scuber, a 
gi*eat favoiu-ite with the Poles and Russians, HelveUa 
lacunosa, and Lycoperdon gemmatum. 

Now although Mr. Brocas may be readily able to deter- 
mine all these Fungi without difficulty, from those very 
like thom,which are poisonous; and although Dr.Badham 
tells us, and truly tells us, that " in the vast majority of 
instances they are harmless," yet there are too many 
instances of fatal mistake^ for us not to say — let none 
be eaten but such as are unmistakeablo with even 
ordinary caution. That caution is requisite needs no 
other proof than the fact that at Rome, where the poor- 
est classes feed upon the Fungi daily and profusedly, 
yet then- every-day experience does not inspire them 
with tlie needful power to avoid the poisonous, so that 
tho government have an inspector in the markets 
*' skilled in botany," to authorise the sale of Fungi, and 
none ought to be vended there without having passed 
tho ordeal of his inspection. 

If several of our native eatable fungi have such im- 
mistakoable characteristics — unmistakeablo by an un- 
scienccd and ordinarily careful eye — they will be a great 
acquisition, for they are not only highly nutritious, but 
will render the commonest pottage relishing; and they 
arc, at times, one of tho most abundant of crops. In 
Moscow alone, jesOOO worth are sold annually; and in 
Rome more than 150,000 lbs. weight are yearly con- 



sumed — an amount allowing about one pound annually 
to each of its inhabitants. 

To the consideration of ova native eatable funguses, 
we shall recur on a future occasion, as Mr. Brocas has 
promised us some remarks concerning them; but before 
we put down our pen, we would direct the attention of 
our readers to this not only neglected, but too usually 
detested, tribe of plants ; and we cannot do bo better 
tlian by printing the following, which has been oblig- 
ingly communicated to us : — 

*^ There are amongst them some that exhibit the finest 
colours of the vegetable kingdom ; and many in ajTiimetiy 
of fonn rival the more gaudy of Flora's productions. They 
Hpring up, flourish, and decay, after transmitting their prin- 
ciple of vitaUty to a new race exactly similar to themselves, 
by means of seeds, which differ greatly in size, shape, and 
colour, as well as in their situation, insertion, and number. 
Some of them may be recognized by the naked eye, wliile 
others require the aid of the most powerful magnifiers to 
render them perceptible. Many of the fungi are inodorous, 
otliers diffuse a ctdaverous smell which renders them 
exceedingly oflensive, in otliers it is tolerably agreeable ; the 
Agaricus praiens'is, for example, smells Uke almond kernels, 
the A.fragrans like new-mo^m hay ; on the other hand, the 
A. murinus lias an odour resembling that of mice, and the 
Phallm impudicus that of putrid meat. 

" The taste of the fungi is as various as their smell : many 
are vapid and tasteless, and others, though not unpleasant 
at tirst, leave a disfiigreeable burning sensation in the throat, 
as is the case with the lactescent agarics. Many species 
are use<l by man as food ; such are the mushrooms ; others, 
however, are banefid when eaten, both to man and animals. 
Some constitute our most formidable enemies by attcuiking 
om* houses and fields, which they destifoy and blight That 
most destructive e\il the dry -rot is, by many, supposed to be 
occasioned by a parasitical fungus, the Murilius Uwhrymans. 
That this i)lant attends the dise€ise is certain, but whether 
its vegetation is the cause or tlie efiect of the diy-rot, is at 
least problematical. 

" In summer and autumn, there are few plants that are 
not more or less infected by parasites belonguig to this genus. 
On many species of gramina, particularly on cum, the blight 
or mildew is found caused by the Puccinia graminis : it 
attacks the leaves and stem, forming linear patche-s, at first 
of a yellowish-brown, and afterwards of a black colour. 
The Uredo caries, and tegetum, or smut, prey on the grain 
of wlieat, &c., and reduce them into a black soot-like 
powder. The leaves of the common bramble, tussilago, 
gooseberry, Sec, are all subject to their attacks ; and, in 
some seasons, they ai*e productive of much mischief in onr 
fields, and baffle the husbandman in all his attempts to 
prevent them. 

"Finally, the Boletm fomentarius was long much used in 
Burgerj' as a stj'ptic, when apphed to bleeding surfaces ; but 
in the present state of that art, recourse is had to much 
more certain and efficacious means, and it is now used only 
as tinder, and knoT\ii by the name of Amadow : to prepare 
it for this use, it is stripped of its epidermis, beaten into a 
soft, spongy mass, and soaked in a solution of nitre or 
gimpowder. Hacodiwn ccUarc is one of the useful species, 
being employed for fumigating bees." 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 

In answer to many applications, we thus prominently 
reply that Moore's Victory Geranium is to be found 
in several Florists' Catalogues ; for instance, in that of 
Mr. Henderson, of the Wellington Road Nursery, where 
it is marked as priced eigh teen-pence. It is of a strag- 
gling habit, rather difficult to strike from cuttings, and 
not a breeder. In an old-feishioncd greenhouse belong- 
ing to Mr. Young, a brewer atTwyford, near Winohecter, 
a row of this Geruiium is grown in pots on a ahelf naar 
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the glass at the hack of the house, and the plants 
continue hlooming throughout the year. 

The first consignment of plants from Mr. Jefirey, 
sent to Oregon by the Scotch association to collect 
i hardy plants, has arrived. It contains nothing but 
I well-known species of Conifers, such as Pinus (Abies) 
alba, Pinus (Larix) microcarpay and Pinus Banksiana, 
but this deficiency of interest is neither a ground for 
suspecting the incompetency of the collector, nor the 
absence of novelties in the selected region. The con- 
signment was sent, probably, as an evidence that he 
had lost no time in getting to work. 

We see announced in the North British Agriculturist 
the death of Dr. W. A. Bronifield, of Ryde, in the Isle 
of Wight. He died at Damascus, in October ; and we 
agree with our contemporary in lamenting this great 
loss from the staiff of British botanists, and in hoping 
that his MS. collection for a floral and botanical map 
of the Isle of Wight will be arranged by a competent 
editor, and speedily published. 

For the second time we rejoice that Mr. Fortune has 
returned in safety from China, where, and in India, 
ho has been absent about four years collecting j^ants 
of the genuine Tea-tree, and conveying them to the 
East India Company's plantations in northern Hin- 
dostan. He has returned despite the temptation of a 
lucrative appointment offered to him in connection with 
those plantations ; nor are we surprised at this refusal 
on his part, if the appointment involved service in 
Assam, one of the most deadly districts of the Indian 
peninsular. This revived effort to render Tea a staple 
product of our Indian dominions may render the 
following notes, made by us on the spot, of some 
interest, as they relate to the first discovery of Tea in 
the Assam district : — 

Writmg in 1842, we said, '* There is scarcely room for 
doubting that, in the coui*se of a few years, tea will become 
one of the stajjle exports of India. Thousands of young 
tea-plants are distributed annually from the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden to various European residents, in districts favourable 
for Uieir growth ; and very extensive plantations are under cul- 
tivation in Assam, where the genuine tea-plant {Thaa) has 
been found native. These plantations, partly effected by 
government, and partly by the Assam Tea Company, an- 
nually become more productive. In the current year ( lHi2 ) 
at least 100,000 lbs. will be manufactured, and in 1845 more 
than twice as much. 

" The subject is viewed with much interest at Calcutta ; 
and so highly important is the discovery of tea in Assam 
considered, that in 1841, the public journals contained many 
communications, relative to the claim of being its discoverer. 
The London Society of Arts voted its gold medal to Mr. 
Bruce, the Tea Company's Superintendant in Assam ; and, 
after a contest, in which the Agricultural Society of India 
wsw rendered the arena of not a very creditable partisanship, 
this Association voted gold medals to Captains Charlton and 
I Jenkins, for their services in introducing the tea-plant to 
I pubUc notice. As it has become of so much interest, we 
I will recapitulate what we know to have been the progress of 
I the discovery. 

I ** In 1815, Colonel Salter was well acquainted with the 
I tea of Assam, that was brought to the Rungpore market in 
' a manufactured state. Three years subsequently, the Hon. 
Mr. Gardner, our resident at the Nepaulese court, sent 
flowers and ripe froit of the teaplant to Dr. Wallich ; and 
by the latter, they were forwarded to Sir Joseph Banks. In 
18^, Dr, Gecard, and others, reported that more than one 



species of tea was indigenous to India, but it was not esta* 
blished whether these were not of the genus Camellia. 

" But in 1823-24 and 25, the late Mr. SooU (well-known 
as a naturahst in India) wrote to Dr. Wallich, stating, deci- 
sively, that the Assam tea-shrub is the true Thwa, and 
sending a drawing, &c., of the seed-capsule. Mr. Swinton 
got part of a boat-load of tea-plants from Assam early in 
1826 ; similar tea-plants were received in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden from Mr. Scott, in 1827. Major Vetch, at 
Lucknow, sent to Assam for some in the same year. Mcgor 
Bruce, who died in 1825, was so aware of the value of the 
plant that, in his * Calendar,' he stated the period for col- 
lecting the seedlings and seeds. M^jor Wilcox knew of the 
plant's existence at that time, ^pd states his reasons for 
beUeving that Mf^or Bruce, and Mr. Bruce, were those who 
first sent plants and seeds to Mr. Scottr-that is in 1823 ; 
and Mr. Bruce himself states, he obtained a canoe full of 
the plants, about 1820, from the same native from whom 
his brother obtained two plants in exchange for a musical 
snuff-box. Soon after. Captain Neuiville, and almost eveiy 
one else in Assam, possessed them ; and when Dr. Wallich 
was there, in 1836, he found every one asserting that M^jor 
and Mr. Bruce were the first European discoverers of the 
plants in Assam. 

*' In 1832, Captain Jenkins was appointed by government 
to survey Assam, and he furnished an official report of the 
localities where the tea-plant had been found. Earher in 
the same year. Captain Charlton wrote many particulars 
relative to the plant, in a letter to Dr. Tytler. But nothing 
for rendering tea an article of Indian commerce was effected 
imtil Lord W. Bentinck, in 1834, recorded a minute, recom- 
mending '* measures for introducing the cultivation of the 
tea-plant withm the British possessions in India." Dr. 
Wallich visited Assam, and reported very fully upon its tea 
locaUties. Government soon after commenced attempts to 
estabUsh its cultivation ; but, by degrees, parted with the 
larger portion of their plantations to the Assam Tea Com- 
pany. 

" The shnple fact, that more than 30,000,000 lbs. of tea 
are required annually for the British market, and about half 
that quantity for America, would necessarily keep attention 
aroused to the proceedings of this Company ; from the 
exertions of which we look with well-grounded expectations, 
that in the course of a few years, India will share largely in 
this lucrative trade ; and that the value of her tea produce 
will equal that of her indigo, before any very protracted 
period of time has elapsed. 

** The reports of the Company demonstrate, that though 
there have been many losses incurred, and many disappoint- 
ments, which might have been avoided, if the experience 
and knowledge they have pm'chased could have been pos- 
sessed by intuition ; yet we do not observe any that have 
been needlessly incurred. The hea\iest have arisen in tlie 
endeavour to remove the greatest existing obstacle to the 
more rapid increase in the amount of the tea manufactured. 
For in Assam, unhke most other parts of India, the scarcity 
of labour is extreme. This is not difiicult of exphcation, 
for tlie jungle has been allowed to increase to a fearful 
extent, and when nature is thus neglected, she is a deadly 
opponent in her wai-fare against man. She has thinned the 
population of Assam to a remnant, and the servants of the 
Company have suffered miserably in the struggle now 
making to reclaim the wilderness. Every year seems to 
have reduced the number of the inhabitants, rendering 
labourers consequently more scarce, and the Company have 
been making strenuous efforts to remedy this deficiency. 

" The most apparent source from whence to derive 
labourers, was China; becau.se, if the hiring had been judi- 
ciously conducted, men, accustomed to some portion of the 
various businesses necessary to tlie preparation and packing 
of tea, might have been reasonably expected to be thence 
derived. This, unfortunately, was not sufficiently attended 
to ; and instead of procuring a respectable, efficient body of 
workmen, a set of ruffians were imported, who, by their con- 
duct whilst in Calcutta, demonstrated how very much less 
than worthless they were, and that to the first loss the 
Company most wisely submitted, though amounting to 
nearly 30,000 rupees. 

** Another loss, amounting to about one-third as much, 
was incurred by endeavouring to get to the tea localities a 
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gang of 062 Dhungah coolias ; for cholera appearing amoag 
Uiem, midway between Hazajeeliangh end A^sam, they took 
ftighl — ' the vhole gang disappeared in one night, and no 
trace of tbem conid be found ! ' 

" The direful effect of the climate (it being so malarious, 
that, as the doeumentH before us stale, no European oan 
eiiat there during June, Jul;, August, and September), has 
b«ea anolher disadvantage against which tlie Company haa 
had to RODtend ; and it ia Ceatifled by the facts, that within 
the preceding tirelve montbs, Mr. Daffleld, Dr. Lamqua, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Marlay, and Mr. Paton have fallen before 
its death-blaat; and Mr, Bruce himself was not only inca- 
pacilated from attending to hia duties, hut reported, ' that 
at one time, dnring the past season of production, he had 
not an individual able to superintend, or to move about 
among the people, who were equally siolily.' Theae melan- 
choly loaves, and this prevalence of sickneas, will decrease 
as the clearance and cultivation of the land diminishes the 
generation of malaria." 



NEW PLANTS. 

LSiB FORTH* ITS, BIOOnAPUlBS, A 



Hbath-likk Pl-ltesey {Pvllenaa erieoidet). — Gi 
dener'a Magazine of Botany, iii. 145. — Here is another 
addiUoa to this beautiful geiius of low, bnsh^r green 
house shnibs, of whiuh about Ally species already have 
been introduced and described. They all are nativ 
New Holland and other pnita of Australia, and all have 
yellowish pea-bloasom-like flowers. The subject of 
present biography was sent from the Swan River Colony 
by Mr. Drummond, and was raised from seeds b' 
Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine-Apple Nurseiy. the 
spirited employers of our friend Sir. Appleby, with wbi 
it first floweret! in April, IN&O, and again this seasi 
It seems an excellent pot-plaot. having mucli of tlie 
aspect of a cloee-gi-owiog heath with Ktivug leaves. 
The flowers are produced freely, in close heads, lound 
the top of the young shoots, a tuft of tlie top leaves 
appearing in the centre of each head, as is shewn by 
our woodcuC Altogether this new plant may be classed 
among those now much esteemed, from their close 
habit and neat appearance, for exhibition specimens, 
and which every lover of good greenhouse plants should 
OultivBte in preference to the usual mixtures generally 



selected. The genus Putunaa wab named by Sir 
Edward Smitb in honour of Dr. W. Pulteney, a patron 
and historian of botany. It belongs to the Natural 
Order Legiimmout Plant* (Fabacen), and a large 
section of allied plants fi-om Australia are called after 
il^~PuUenaa, of which we may mention Burtonia, 
Davietia, DiUtcynia. Eutaxia, and OattroloHtim, as well- 
known gonera to every gardener. In the system of 
Linnsus, PuUenaa is in the first order of the tenth 
class, DecandTia-Mottogynia. B. J. 

Cultiration and Propagation.— TUdt, like a host of 
stiff woody plants, inhabitants of the greenhouse, is 
increased by short cuttings of half-ripened side-ebooU, 
under a bell-glass, in veiy sandy peat, with a layer of 
clean sand on the top. Some cool, close situation 
should be devoted for such cuttings until they are on 
the eve of making roots, when a mild bottom-heat would 
hasten tlieir rooting; but it is not a safe plan for 
amateurs to give much bottom-beat, or a long eon- 
tiuuance in beat, to this class of cuttings; for if the 
cuttings are thus forced to make unuatural growth, 
the young plants will become liable to mildew and 
other diseases. When the cuttings are rooted, the 
youi!^ plants should be put into nursing-pots, four or six 
in each, in sandy peat, and at the next potting, a little 
yellow loam should be added to the compost i'ull- 
grown plants will require one-third turfy loam, the rest 
flbry peat and sand in the usual way. D. Bbaton. 



THE FEUIT-GAEDEN. 

THE BLACK lOHBANT. — BBST-PRONiso, &c. — (Continued 
from page 1 12). 
Amongst all the Iruit-bearing bushes, the subject of 
the present article holds a very important position, 
whether in confectionary or in its medicinal bearings. 
This currant is somewhat more diflicult of cultiue than 
the red, or, perhaps it ought to have been said, more 
difficult to please with regard to texture of soil- 
No soil tiiat does not retain a considerable amount of 
moisture during dr^ weather will grow it in high per- 
fection. The fruit is liable to cast, and the whole hush 
to become severely blighted on hot and hungry soils. 
It attains a high degree of perfection trained to the 
wall; and as it both bears and loves a partial shade, is 
very well adapted for walls contiguous to town or sub- 
urban buildings, or such as we frequently find enclos- 
ing what are termed back-yards, where 'any aspect would 
suit it, excepting the north, and there the Morello cherry 
would be found to succeed best. Those who try it in I 
such situations, should take care to provide a toot in 
depth of good sound soil, with a border nearly a ylu^ ' 
wide, and some sort of edging six inches above the { 
ground-level, to retain mulchings, which are of greater ' 
benefit to this fruit thau any other under culture. 

And now, whilst remarking briefly on training, which, ' 
as before observed, is (in some cases) a necessary pre- ; 
liminary to rest-pruning, it may be observed, that this 
fruit would no doubt succeed exceedingly well on a i 
simple "straiiicd-wire" trellis, such as we see employed 1 
in some places as ordinary field or paddock endoBures. | 
Such may be put up ut a small expense, — so trifling, i 
indeed, that we wonder much that they are not employed | 
in all gurdens. Wlien we get the " l■es^pruning " well 
brought up, we do hope to [Kiint to the great eligibili^ of I 
such espalier lines for various fruits, whether as usafol 
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or ornamental, or, indeed, as combining both principles, 
which they are eminently capable of doing. Every one 
knows that this currant is very fleeting in character 
when ripe, and although not so much esteemed in the 
dessert as some other fruits, yet there is a class of pa- 
laces to which it is peculiarly agreeable; whilst its 
wholesomeness and medicinal qualities to the invalid, 
or persons in a convalescent state, will be at once ad- 
mitted. Now, the Black Currant cannot be secured on 
the trees when ripe above three weeks, as far as we are 
aware, retarding therefore should be had recourse to ; 
and there is litUe doubt that such, managed with judg- 
ment, could be made to prolong their season a couple 
of months. How to perform this will be discussed in 
its proper place; it is merely named here, to point 
to a triple purpose in adopting espalier strained-wires, 
viz., increase of quality and size, retardation, and a sub- 
serviency to the decorative character of grounds. 

In all " slips," or those plots in small gardens where 
an intermediate or transition plot exists between the 
lawn and the kitchen-garden, we may frequently employ 
some gardening device of an artistic character; such 
matters, properly managed, ingeniously conceal the 
cramped features of the place if small, by keeping the 
mind of the visitor constantly employed, and even by 
mere multiplication of details, in the flower-border, 
flower masses of simple forms for the ladies to cut 
bouquets from, together with the hollyhock, dahlias, 
huge asters, delphmums, &c., might be appropriately 
combined with the standard rose promenade, and orna- 
mental fruit trellises. However, as we find we are 
approaching the confines of our coadjutors, we must 
beat a speedy retreat, and withdraw our forces into the 
cabbage territory. And now, having pioneered the way 
for the " rest-pruner," let us suppose a time-honoiu'ed, 
venerable-looking personage standing, knife in hand, 
over the devoted bush. With eagle's eye, he first 
surveys the general outlinej to see if, without sacrifice of 
any importance, he can improve the figure of the bush, 
and pave the way to symmetry, so much admired, whe- 
ther in a bush or a building. This done, perhaps severe 
amputation becomes necessary, and, if so, it is performed 
before thinning-out is accomplished. He now proceeds 
to thin-out cross-grown, or interior shoots, that is to say, 
providing the bush has shoots to spare; and. indeed, 
having done this, he may almost put his knife in its 

sheath. 

It may be proper to observe, that shortening back is 
not resorted to by system; the wood is generally left 
untouched in this respect, unless it has been blighted 
in the previous summer, and is, in consequence, much 
distressed when it becomes expedient to remove portions 
which appear immature, or not subservient to the end 
in view. Shortening-back is also had recourse to in 
young bushes, for the purpose of *' making wood," — a 
gardening technicality, signifying that, by the removal 
of a part of the terminal point, an increase of the side- 
shoots may be expected, and this is almost certain to 
be the case ; indeed, by such means must the neces- 
sary form be created. And now, as to the average 
distance to which the young shoots should be thinned. 
Perhaps it will be well to advise on the thin side of the 
question. From three to five inches may be considered 
a very proper distance in ordinary cases ; and, in stating 
distances, it is necessary to allow some latitude, as the 
yoimg shoots will, under all circumstances, grow some- 
what irregular. Of couree, a wise pruner will leave the 
young shoots rather thicker at the exterior portions of 
the bush than in the interior; and why? because at 
the exterior they receive more light, and this, in con- 
junction with a well-fed root, is the stepping-stone to 
succeed. Thus far the Black Currant ; next may come 

The Raspberry. — Those who have been accustomed 
to prune, stake, &c., this bush-fruit in February, or even 



March, will be apt to think that we are in a hurry, and 
that there is little occasion to press such matters now 
when they are so very busy. But *• procrastination," sang 
the poet, ** is the thief of time ;** aye, and it can steiJ 
Raspberries too ; for with all fruits which bud somewhat 
early, and which depend, in the main, on robustness of 
habit for good cropping, it is of importance to prune as 
early as possible, in order that no strength be thrown 
away. Besides, although good gardeners are always 
busy, yet the pressure of business is nothing so great 
in the autumn as in the spring. 

We may here again iust advert to the great eligibility 
of a strained wire espalier fence for training the Rasp- 
berry on; by which plan they will be produced in the very 
highest perfection. And such might be made either to 
accelerate or retard this fruit by a little management. 
A trellis of this kind, placed a few feet from a building, 
a wall, a fence, or even before a hedge, would, according 
to the amount of favourable circumstances, accelerate 
their ripening; of course the position just reversed would 
produce the contrary efffect. Whilst thus digressing, let 
us observe that those who want to retard the summer 
Raspberry -—say " The Fastolff"'— should select a cool 
soil ; that is to say, one inclining to adhesiveness, and, 
if possible, of a dark colour. If such cannot be secured 
in the locality, strong and adhesive loam may be mingled 
with the ordinary soil if light, and a naturally humid 
position chosen. By such means, and by pruning back 
a second time, — as rose-pruners retard their Moss and 
Provence roses, — we have no doubt that the Fastolff 
Raspberry might be run on until the double-bearing 
took up its labours. 

As for the principle of cutting-back after breaking, we 
have tested it fairly ; it is only waiting until the rasps 
bud a quarter-of-an-inch, and then cutting a few inches 
of the most advanced buds away. Of course, a slight 
loss of power is experienced ; this, however, is easily got 
over by top-dressings, dung-water, &c. As for the old 
Moss and Provence roses, we have for years retarded 
them by such means, for our worthy employer, being a 
parliamentary gentleman, cannot get down here until the 
rising of the House, by which period the old Moss and 
Provence or Cabbage ' roses would have made their 
devoir for the season. Mr. Beaton could discourse 
excellent things by taking this subject for a text. 

As to the rest-pruning of this bush, it is extremely 
simple. Those who want to make new plantations, 
should do so forthwith ; a piece of business, indeed, 
best done in the first week of November, at latest. The 
fact is, the surplus suckers must he drawn away "before 
the pruning is performed. All healthy shoots produce 
several more offsets or suckers than are needed; for 
about four, or, at most, hve, are amply sufficient for the 
succeeding crop. The pruner, therefore, must draw 
away the supernumeraries first, making a clever selec- 
tion of good canes for the next crop. When tlie canes 
are veiy exuberant, those of medium character may be 
reserved; but when not coarse, let the strongest be 
retained. In fact, they cannot be too strong, if they 
have not produced axillanr shoots, that is to say, if 
the young canes have not burst into side-shoots during 
the summer, for such have a tendency to barrenness. 

As was observed a few weeks since, new plantations 
may be made by removing the suckers in clusters, when 
they can be obtained, it not being imusual to meet with 
about three in a group, with a large cluster of earth 
adhering to them. These will, with care, fruit tolerably 
well the first summer. 

The remaining canes must now be shortened back, 
removing immature or very crooked portions. Most 
old practitioners cut them back exactly even, thinking 
they look neater. This, however, is a sacrifice totally 
uncalled for, and neatness has nothing to do with this 
part of the case. Let common sense, therefore, prevail ; 
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cut tliciii back accordiDg to tlioir strength and the cha- 
racter of the wood. As a maximum height, say four 
feet; aud as a minimum, two feet. If, for instance, 
there be four canes, leave one four feet; a second, 
three-and-a-half; a third, three; and the last, a little 
over two feet ; this has been oui* practice for years, and 
liner crops cannot be. By this practice, the young 
shoots of the spring are equally developed all down the 
stakes, and not huddled ail in a bunch, — a sure conse- 
quence when all ai*e pruned to one heiG[ht. 

11. Errington. 



THE rLOWER-GARDEN. 

EvEEGREKN Climbing Roses. — There aro two ways 
of making the most of these beautiful Roses, by which 
they look better than in any other way that I have ever 
yet seen tried. The first is, to begin them as pillar- 
roses, tying tliem up to iron posts seven feet high, 
standing in rows or in any other way ten feet apart. 
Tlie posts may be, also, of good, old dried oak, or red 
deal, and painted either stone-colour or dark green. 
Then to have small iron ohains, or stout rope, painted 
the same colour as the posts, to run from post to post, 
and to hang down in the middle between the posts in 
festoons, and to train the Roses on them when they 
reached the top of the posts. A good new rope, if well 
painted three times before it is put up, or soon after 
fixing, before it gets any wet, will last a dozen or fifteen 
years, with only one coat of paint once in five or six 
years; indeed, I know where rope festoons have stood 
thirteen years without having received any paint at all 
after the first three coats at the time they were put up, 
and now, if the ropes were cut away to-morrow, the 
Roses themselves would hold on and festoon between 
the posts just as well as if all the ropes and chains were 
renewed over again. K two or three years' old stout 
healthy plants ai-e put in against these posts or pillars, 
and the border is good, the shoots will reach the top 
about the middle of the growing season the second year 
after planting, if not before the end of the first growth. 
The best plan, however, in tlie long run, is to allow two 
seasons' growth for covering the pillars, so that they be 
well furnished with shoots of difi*erent lengths, other- 
wise they will be liable to get naked at the bottom, 
unless the plants are allowed to form suckers, and that 
should be avoided, as much as possible, until the whole 
of the posts and festoons are well covered. At all 
events, wo shall say that the shoots made in two seasons 
arc 2)runed in to the size of the posts before the end of 
October the second year, and that they have throe or 
four ties, but not very tight, — tarred twine is the best 
and most durable. There are two points in the manage- 
ment of all kinds of hardy climbers, these Roses 
included, on which I wish to lay particular stress, aud 
they arc tliose : — As long as tliey are filling up the 
spaces intended for them they should be pruned each 
year, aud no matter how long the shoots may be, two- 
thirds of iJieir lengtJi should he pruned off. We may all 
difi'or on every other point of Rose culture without much 
harm, but there cannot be two opinions about the 
pruning and time of pruning young climbers among 
those whoso opinions are worth listening to. Some 
young beginners run away witli the foolish idea that, if 
a climber has made shoots ten feet long a year or two 
after it is planted, it woidd bo enough to cut off two 
feet or so, and that the tdloted space would thus be 
sooner filled, but that is altogether a mistaken notion. 
It is true, it would not be so bad for Boses as for most 
other cliuibers, because the slovenly mode of allowing 
buckors to come up to fill and hide the naked posts 
might be adopted to cure the evil; but our present aim 
is at first-rate management, with a first-rate class of rose 

libers, brought down to the end of the second year's 



growth, and pruned by tho 10th of October, to the 
iieight of our pillars, six or seven feet; and we are, next 
year, to carry them in festoons from one pillar to 
another, and owing to the closeness of the times, we 
have not yet stretched the ropes to run them on, but 
jany time next April will be quite time enough. Mean- 
time, we are to look out for ropes or for small-link 
chains, the latter are more easily managed, because Uiey 
are easily fixed, by hanging the first and last link of 
each chain to a hook in each pillar. The top of the 
pillar may be a round ball, or it may end in a sharp 
point, or be of any fanciful shape, to please the eye of 
the owner, and immediately under the top a hook must 
be fastened on each side to hang these ohains or ropes 
to. The easiest way is to have a small iron ring with a 
hook link attached, and to fix the ring in the post with a 
staple, but any other way will do as well, provided we 
fasten the ends of the festooned ropes, so as that they 
can freely swing to and fro after the roses are grown 
over them. To see these festoons in the blooming 
j season covered with myriads of hanging blossoms, and 
swinging backwards and forwards with the wind, is one 
of the most beautiful sights in the garden. Thei'e is a 
whole collection of these climbing Roses festooned in 
tins manner, in one of the fiower gaidens at Shin bland 
Park, and nothing in the whole place used to be so 
much lulmired by ladies who saw diem in bloom, and 
they called the festoons by all sorts of endearing names, 
" living beauties," " fairy wreaths," " lovely garlands," 
and fifty more names to the same effect. 

The next method alluded to, is to have Weeping Tree 
Roses y by budding these strong growers on stout stocks 
of the common Dog Rose trom the hedges, and allowing 
their long pliable shoots to hang graccfuUy down on all 
sides until their tops sweep the ground all round. 
This is quite a new plan, introduced a few years since, 
by Mr. Rivers, the great Rose grower, and next to the 
festoon system is the most elegant way that can be 
adopted to show ofi' their graceful habits. Many good 
Rose growers, who have only heard of this plan from 
common report, have gone away with the idea that very 
tall and very strong stocks were essential to carry out 
this system, but such is not by any means the case — ^if 
the stocks are healthy it is all that is needed, the eno]> 
mous quantity of leaves that will come out in two or 
throe years will make a stock, notstouter than a walking- 
stick, at budding times, so strong as to carry a very 
large head, and as to height, two feet are as good as six ; 
for we must bear in mind that, altliough the long shoots 
must weep down to the ground by their own weight, 
after a while, they will not do so in the first instance, 
but shoot up as straight as an arrow from the bud the 
first year, just as you see a sucker coming up from tho 
roots of an old stool. Any one in any part of this king- 
dom may have a large Weeping Tree Rose in a short 
time, by attending to the following simple rules : — Pro- 
cure young, healthy Dog Rose stocks, two years old will 
do just as well as if they were as thick as one's wrist, 
perhaps better ; bud them from two to three feet from 
the ground in the usual way, ynih any or all the ever- 
green climbers which will appear in our list, and before 
the bud or buds start, place a stake five or six feet looff 
against the stock, and to this tie the shoot from the bud 
as soon as it is a few inches long, and have an eye to 
the budded part all that season, to see that no more 
shoots s])ring from it, as they are prone to do in these 
running kinds. When the one shoot reaches the top of 
the stake and is firmly secured there, it may have its 
own course for the rest of the season, and very likely it 
will bend over aud get rubbed against the top of the 
stake, but that does not matter much, as it will have to 
be pruned in October lower than the top of the stake. 
At this first pnming, the length of the final Btook, so 
to speak, may be determined on, up to near Uie top of 
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^e stake, if we wish the stem to be fire feet high, all we 
have now got to do is to cut the youDg shoot so as to 
have four good buds above that height, and then to pick 
out all the buds below that with the point of a sharp 
knife ; rubbing them off with the finger will not do, 
because a second and a third crop would soon issue from 
the roots of the old bud, but it is now an established 
faet — a law in vegetable growth — that if we root out a 
bud, or all the buds, from a shoot made that season, 
that shoot has no power to make any more buds, on the 
part disbudded, therefore it follows that if we extract 
the buds properly from this summer Hose shoot we shall 
never afterwards be troubled with side-shoots from this 
new stock. Then in the second year, the four buds left 
on the top of the shoot will spring and make four 
vigorous shoots, and when these are six inches long 
their tops must be stopped, and they will double them- 
selves in three weeks, thus giving us eight shoots to 
fbrm a regular head. If all the eight kept about the 
same strength during the first year, and they should be 
trained to do so, no more stopping or pruning would be 
needed for many years, except, perhaps, to thin out a 
shoot here and there, where they crowded too much on 
each other, and for the sake of ridding the bush or tree 
of dead branches, as the great beauty of these Weeping 
Rose trees lies in the length and fertility of their shoots 
when studded from end to end with countless blossoms, 
hanging down in large clusters; indeed, young trees 
reared on this plan will not take to their true form till 
they are old enough to carry such loads of Roses as will 
bend them to the ground. When these climbers are 
planted for festooning, it will be necessary to keep 
nampant and Donna Marin far apaii:, as they have pure 
white flowers, or, if the space is limited, Princess Maria 
should stand between them, being the reddest of this 
class ; but, at a distance, the whole of them will appear 
as white or whitish roses, and they are so double that 
we have little chance of inftising red or crimson colours 
into them by crossing, but our seedling climbers pro- 
mise better than tlioso we have reared in any of the 
groups, and we should follow them up. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AOT) WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

I Jottings on Scarlet Geraniums, and Shrubby 
Calceolarias. — I write on these for the sake of com- 
paring notes. " Every little tends to make a meikle," is 

, an adage, rendered oracular by the sanction of ages. In 

' the diflferent branches of pliilosophy, as well as in gar- 
dening, it holds equally and strikingly tnie. Great im- 
provements in practice, the result of ideas and ooncep- 

I tions, splendid from their very simplicity, are seldom 
arrive<l at at once. The public witness and appreciate 
the result, without feeling great interest as to the step- 
by-step process by which it is gained. The unfolding of 
these gradations is, to our mind, deeply interesting, as 
showing the great effects produced by the seemingly 
most trivial causes, and the information elicited and 
diffused by the humblest instruments. The man search- 
ing for improvement rejoices in a new happy idea ; he 
stops not to enquire whether it emanated from peasant 
or peer. The greatest philosophers have condescended 
to learn from shepherds and labourers. Almost every 
man understands something, better than the masses by 

■ whom he is surrounded. I freely confess that 1 have 

; gleaned many an idea from the ^conversation and prac- 
tice of labouring cottagers. If they have benefited, the 
benefit has not all been on one side. To the statements 
and enquiries of a higher class of cottage gardeners, I 
am indebted for the subject matter of many of these 

/ articles. For keeping me somewhat right, I am obliged 



to the ci'iticism of some personal friends, who, as they 
want nothing but to tell me their candid opinion, con- 
sider themselves privileged, notwithstanding the admo- 
nitions of our captain Editor, to give me a •* bit of their 
mind," and for this 1 thank them. One or two of these, 
from the position and the experience of the writers, as 
well as file importance of the matter, deserve to be 
noticed thus prominently, and then our friends can 
choose for themselves." 

Scarlet Geraniums. — ^Thus writes a friend of great 
experience : — " I am surprised to see you advocating so 
strongly the lifting of old Geraniums. I never yet saw 
an old plant lifted and kept through the winter, do 
equally well with a young plant, to say nothing of their 
unsightly appearance for five or six months. It is also 
more trouble to lift fifty old plants than to strike a 
hundred young ones. I know it is hard to let the old 
ones die, even though we should have no use for them 
afterwards. I must say, you are more successfal than 
most people with these things, but I don't recollect your 
doing much with them." 

To this I may remark, that every system has its ad- 
vantages, but that so far as look is concerned, the young 
plants will bear the palm in winter and spring, unless 
you can take up the youngest of the old plants early ^ so 
as to have them established in their pots, without losing 
their leaves before winter. Where this can be done 
and room afforded, I have seen no mode tried that can 
equal this, for giving massive, brilliant bloom the fol- 
lo^dng year. I have never been able to follow it out to 
a great extent, because, without speaking of the breaking 
of the outline of the bed, at an early period, I could not 
find room enough in winter. I think it was in April 1 
saw a splendid lot of plants, standing in bloom on the 
floors of late vineries, under the care of Mr. Snow, at 
liOrd de Grey's, that must have been so managed. I 
saw these plants blooming in beds in summer, and I 
question, though they might be equalled, if ever they 
were excelled. Mr. S. told me, that from being so early 
in bloom, many gardeners prophesied they would be 
meagre as the season advanced, out that they continued 
equally good right through. When the friend, whose 
letter furnishes the basis of these remarks, was most 
intimately acquainted with my practice, I was obliged, 
from necessity, to depend chiefly on spring-struck 
Geraniums, the most of them being turned out in May 
from the receptacles in which they were struck. The 
old plants were then chiefly valued for the centre of 
groups, and for furnishing cuttings in spring. W^hen 
space became more at my command, I relied more on 
summer and autumn struck cuttings, because I found 
they grew less robust, and bloomed more freely tlian 
those struck in spring. Tn the course of time, I found 
that I had treated my old plants far too kindly when I 
potted them late, and tried to make them green at once. 
By degrees T got into the notion of merely keeping and 
not growing them, as mentioned in p. (i2 ;— mentioned, 
not as superior, nor yet as the best mode by any moans, 
but still as one, which it would suit many of our readers 
to adopt, and with the results of which, if foUowetl up 
as there directed, they would not be disappointed. Such 
plants, assisted by potting and forwarding in spring, beat 
the young plants for fine flowering. In the article 
referred to there are several erroi*s in spelling, one of 
the most important of which is tlie word straffgling, in 
the second (!ol., p. 62, near the top, which should be 
struggling ; intended to convey the idea of the number 
of young plants striving for the mas f erg, all of which, 
so far as room could be given them, and liglit reach 
them, would bo productive of bloom, and many of 
wliich could often, with propriety, be removed for cut- 
tings. I believe that many of our friends who fail in 
keeping old plants of (Teraniums, do so from keeping 
thorn too moist, and not removing enough of the spongy 
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soft shoots, when it is intended, as in the cfise referred 
to, to keep them in a dormant state. Young plants can 
never be so kept. It is true the plants have no nice 
appearance in winter, and therefoi-e, none should see 
them, but those who, looking beyond to-day, can see 
their bare, unsightly stems, clothed again with verdiire. 

Calceolarias. — Potting and Propagating. — Says the 
same friend, " Lifting old Calceolarias is not much 
better than Geraniums ; the best way to manage them 
is that given by you, namely, to strike them under a 
frame or handlight, in the middle of October, and let 
them stand there for the winter. Few would take the 
trouble to lii't old plants, if they knew they could winter 
from eighty to ninety under a common hand-light, with 
no more trouble in the spring than just planting them 
in their summer quarters. Those thus treated beat all 
those hollow that were taken up, potted, and nursed in 
the house all winter." In these remarks I almost 
entirely agree, except as respects the plants standing so 
thick untU planting time. The treatment described as 
suitable for old plants was merely to meet unfavourable 
circumstances. Instead of old Calceolaiias not doing 
much betteVy I tliiuk they do much worse than old 
Geraniums. The article on Calceolarias by some mis- 
take has not come to hand, and I can only recollect its 
purport. I can say that a young plant now two inches 
in height, and well-rooted, not kept with a great many 
inore in a hand-light, but getting half the room and 
attention that a plant a foot over, and from that to 
fifteen inches in height, lifted and saved would require, 
would thoroughly beat that large old plant by the end 
of April following. I have done little with potting old 
Calceolarias for years. I find it better, after pruning 
somewhat freely, to pack them in beds closely for the 
winter, as lately detailed. These, if I want them, are 
transplanted again about March, so as to give them 
more room ; but what 1 value them most for, is the 
cuttings they yield in spring, as these young plants, 
struck in September, October, and November, Slower all 
the earlier and better for not being stopped or shortened 
at all. In fact, some of the best of these shnibby 
Calceolarias for vases, baskets, &c., will not bloom untU 
after Midsummer, if the shoots are shortened for obtain- 
ing cuttings. On the other hand, cuttings fi*om these 
old plants, inserted in March and April, and well- 
managed in a slight hotbed, will in a fortnight, not only 
yield you nice plants, but many of them showing for 
trusses of bloom. The greater part of these, as well as 
autumn-struck plants, we generally contrive to trans- 
plant into intermediate beds, before consigning them to 
the bed, basket, or vase, in which they are to remain 
during the summer. 

Propagating Shrubby Calceolarias. — Waving, at 
present, other matters suggested by correspondents, 
respecting shrubby Calceolarias and the best kinds, I 
will conclude this by briefly noticing the mode of pro- 
pagation I have adopted for these two years, as a gentle- 
man looking at the strike the other day was shrewd 
enough to perceive and to say, " but you do not strike 
them under hand-glasses, though." This was true enough, 
for I had not got any to spare; but whether the result 
is to be traced to the want of them, or whether it would 
not even been greater with them, the reader will best 
judge. A piece of ground on the north side of a range 
of sheds was decided upon. This was made firm, and 
sloping considerably from south to north. On this was 

{)laced fully an inch of rough cinder ashes, mixed with 
ime and a little salt. This being patted down, over 
it was placed a couple of inches of leaf-mould and 
road-drift, mixed with a little lime, and watered with 
clear lime-water, the object being to give every worm a 
quietus, or flit him as an emigrant. Over this was 
placed one inch-and-a-half of finer road-drift, mixed 
with the finer sand that may be washed from such drift, 



destitute, as we had reason to believe, ofworfns; — some 
dusty charcoal would have been added, only we had got 
on the poverty list. Well, there being no frame handy, 
something was wanted to support some old lights over 
the cuttings, and two old straightish fir trees, one at the 
back, another at the front — one cut in two forming the 
two ends — constituted altogether a snug little pit, or box, 
there being no rafters, the old sashes rested on the 
trees back and front. On this bed, then, the cuttings 
were inserted, about one inch-and-a-half apart in the 
row, and two-and-a-half from row to row, the cuttings 
averaging two or three inches from the glass. Last 
season there was not one per cent, failed. With one sort 
this season I have not been so fortunate ; and that too 
a great favourite, the Kentish Hero. It was placed at 
one of the ends, and before it was perceived, the ground 
had trickled away from the trees, and left an open space 
for the air freely to enter. Most of them, however, will 
strike still, and in case they do not, a few more have 
been inserted within this fortnight. I would more readily 
sti-ike Calceolarias in November than in July or August. 
Of all the other sorts, scarcely one missed. Well-watered 
when inserted in the middle and end of September, they 
were never watered afterwards. In some sunny days 
they had a skiffy dew from the syringe. No sliading 
was given them. The plants being too thick to be 
trusted with so little slope, part have been transferred 
to temporaiy boxes, to be transplanted again in spring, 
and part have been transferred to a similar contrivance 
as the home in which they were stioiok, but with a 
southern exposm*e, and much thinner, plant from plant. 
Calceolarias will stand an amount of damp atmosphere 
that would be ruinous to many other things. Such 
plants pricked out now, if they have fair success in 
winter will, in general, far outstrip old plants kept over 
the winter, for all purposes during the following season. 
Still, those who have not such young plants, will do well 
to take care of some old ones in the way recommended, 
either for the sake of the plants themselves, or for pro 
pagating in spring. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC STOVE PLANTS. 

Sericographis Ghiesbreghtlvna. — A plant belong- 
ing to the large Natural Order Acanthads ; an order in 
which are found some of the greatest ornaments of our 
stoves. We need only mention the Aphelandras, 
Eranthemums, and Justitias, to bear out the assertion. 
This plant, with the almost unpronounceable name, was 
first known as an Aphelandra, but has been changed by 
an unquestionable authority to the name under which we 
now present it to the notice of those readers who are cul- 
tivators of stove plants. In the course of a long journey in 
the northern parts of Britain we have met with it exceed- 
ingly well cultivated, and presenting a truly handsome 
appearance. The flowers are tubular, and of a bright 
red colour, produced from the axils of the leaves in 
loose racemes. For the winter bouquet they are in- 
valuable, the plants afibrding a good supply of flowers 
for a considerable period. There are few plants, also, 
thiit surpass it in beauty as an ornament for the plant- 
stove, if well managed. There was here last autumn a 
plant of it that measured three feet high, and two-and-a- 
half feet through, covered with bloom. It was an object 
of gieat beauty, and was much admired. Plants of this 
size are somewhat difficult to produce ; but they may be 
managed even to surpass such a specimen by close 
attention to the following instructions. 

Culture : Propagation. — Like all the order this plant 
is easily propagated by cuttings. The young shoots 
make the best. Where plentiftu, the tops of the shoots 
need only be used ; but a single leai, with a bud at its 
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base* and a small poilion of wood attached to it, will 
make a plant the same season. Fill a pot five-and-a- 
half inches wide, or less, according to the number of 
cuttings, t^ith a mixture of loam, and peat, and sand ; 
leave a little space for a layer of sand on the surface, 
give a little water to settle it, and then proceed to make 
the cuttings. No great skill is required in this opera- 
tion. The only point to attend to is not to make the 
cuttings too lai'ge or long; short young shoots, with 
two leaves on the top, and a. joint below to insert in the 
sand, are quite large enough. Trim off the bottom 
leaves, and finish with a clean horizontal cut just under 
the joint. Plant them with the leaves pointing inwards, 
give a little more water to settle the sand close to the 
cuttings, and then place them under a hand-light in 
heat in the propagating-house, or even in a cucumber 
frame without any glass, excepting the frame-light over 
them. Shade for a time till the cuttings will bear tlie 
light, and as soon as they are rooted pot them off into 
small pots, replace them in the frame or under the hand- 
light for a week or two, then inure them to bear the full 
light by gradually reducing tlie shade. They ai-e then 
ready for the 

Summer Culture. — If the propagating business has 
been successful, the young plants will have filled their 
first pots with roots by the first week in May, and will 
require larger pots. The best compost to grow them in 
to flower, is made of the following ingredients : sound 
fresh turfy loam, one-half ; well-decayed leaf-mould, one- 
fourth; and sandy peat, one-fourth; mix these well 
together (but do not silt the mixture) at the potting-time, 
and put it in a place to become moderately dry and 
warm. As soon as it is fit for use, have ready pots two 
sizes larger than the ones tbey are in, drain them well 
and pot the plants, exposing them as little and as short a 
time as possible to the open air. This is the point of 
time to begin to form them into nice bushy plants. It 
can only be done by severe stopping and tying down the 
lower shoots as they appear. Naturally it is a tall- 
growing sti'aggUug plant, but by strict attention to 
stopping and training it may be formed into a handsome 
bush, such as the one above-mentioned. Kepot again 
early in July, stop and tie out tlien for the last time. 
If there is a pit or deep frame on the premises, place the 
plants in it, and give plenty of air, with due supplies of 
water. The flowering shoots will be made from that 
time (July) till September, when, if all has been well- 
managed, the flower-shoots will be appearing from 
the axils of the leaves, and will begin to bloom towards 
the end of that month, and continue in beauty till the end 
of December. 

Winter Culture commences as soon as the bloom is 
over. Cut the plants down then pretty severely, keep 
them moderately dry and cool, and in early spring shake 
them out of the pots, repot, pinch ofl' the tops, and treat 
them the same as the young plants. The second yeai* 
they will make the best plants ; after whic}!, as tliey are 
so easily propagated, it is neither needful nor desirable to 
keep them. T. Appleby. 



FLOmSTS' FLOWEES. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Without brmging forward the occurrences of the last 
year, we have abundant proofs that our opinions of 
florists flowers have lost none of their influence, tiiough 
the floral world has been wooed by numerous invitations 
to submit their novelties to many different tests, and 
this justifies us in continuing to claim for The Cottage 
Gardener the possession of one secmity for a fair judg- 
ment, let who will give it, whether in the notices " To 
correspondents," or elsewhere. — It is totally independent 
of every society, and is certainly not in the interest of 



any florist, therefore thera is no society's judgment to 
uphold, and no trader's intei-est to consult, while every 
other Horticultural publication is immediately connected 
with a dealer or a society dependent on public patronage. 
For ourselves we shall not say a word, we are as we are, 
and as we have ever been, and we can say that the 
Editor of The Cottage Gardener never even gives a 
hint to warp our judgment, and that he endeavours to 
make the work an authority. Our floral friends tlien, 
who are just now in a muddle with two papers, 
may at least come in for an honest opinion upon all that 
concerns the true interests of Horticulture, and use The 
Cottage Gardener for their organ and their advertising 
medium. "There are more who read The Cottage 
Gardener than are dreamed of in their philosophy." 

National Floricultural Society. — We have never 
looked with a veiy favourable eye upon societies of 
dealers undertaking to inform the public what they 
ought to buy, and what they should reject ; and for the 
very reasons which the societies advance for their 
establishment. We admit the evil their prospectuses 
complain of, viz., the manner in which the amateur public 
has been victimised, by inducements to buy, at a large 
price, novelties which have proved not worth the room 
they occupy. This has long convinced the public— we 
speak for everybody — that the dealers who have done 
these things — that is to say, who have by their descriptions 
induced people to buy worthless novelties, are either 
unable to judge of the worth of a flower, or wilfully 
defraud their buyers. But the public, when they deal 
with an individual who has, from ignorance or design, 
deceived them, can either decline trusting to his descrip- 
tions again, or can make a condition to return what is 
unsatisfactory, or they may universally do what a great 
many have done — have nothing to do with novelties, 
and wait until a flower has established its value, or 
worthlessness ; and there was always one security for the 
public, — the character of the men they dealt with. But 
what is the case when dealers join a society ? They 
get rid of individual responsibility altogether. As a body, 
they may pronounce each other's novelties to be good, 
grant each other certificates of one kind or other, and 
then, instead of a dealer letting out a flower on his in- 
dividual responsibility, he shields himself behind the 
society's certificate. 

Now, let us ask dispassionately, and before the 
people are deceived another year, what confidence 
can be placed in the collective judgment of persons 
whose individual i*ecommendation cannot be trusted? 
We have never seen, in our time, so many people, 
who ought to know better, drawn into the net of 
(a dexterous fisherman, truly) one person, and (we say it 
not oflensively, it is too serious a matter to excite any 
but a straightforward motive) one so utterly incom- 
petent to take a prominent part in whatever appertains 
to the true interests of floriculture. The proceedings of 
the National Society have been wrojig all through. 
Members were invited upon the skeleton of rules ; and 
Mr. Arthm* Henderson, treasui'er ; Mr. Foster, president; 
and Mr. Edwards, secretary ; were the only three names 
to the paper. This invitation was sent to many hun- 
dreds known to be amateurs or dealers, with a certain 
number of blank offices to be filled up. Of course 
persons felt themselves invited to fill office. It was 
even represented to certain dealers that it would be a 
cheap guinea's worth it* it were only to be advertised in 
ten thousand prospectuses. As people distant from each 
other knew nothing of the afl'air, and could not consult, 
a lot of those who fancied they saw some advantage 
sent up their names. It was no wonder that out of a 
thousand dealers, twenty or thirty should answer the first 
invitation. Of the first twenty-nine, there were nineteen 
dealers. Fourteen dealers and six others were put on 
the committee, and nine dealers and four others were 
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ade censors, and the prospectus reprinted with their 
tmes ; — some of them serving both as committee-men 
id censors, account for there appearing more than we 
id there were. Many of these names were highly 
spectable, though their owners were perfectly innocent 

any knowledge of the afi*aii*s. By degrees all the 
[ices became filled, and we have no less, at last, than 
'enty-four dealers and fifteen other persons on the 
mmittee, and nineteen dealers and thirteen other 
jrsons made censors, more than one-half of whom are 
jrfectly incompetent to fulfil the duties of a judge ; and 
it be disputed, we hold the most unanswerable proof 
' their incompetency; but they are all capable of 
)ting certificates for each other. The censors are paid ; 
serves for a kind of patronage. A certain number are 
vited every meeting-day to come, and if a country 
tnsor wants to come to town it is handy to be paid the 
Lpensos of his journey. Mr. Holland was brought up 
om Manchester to judge one Auricula, the whole 
ock of which was not worth the cost of his journey, 
though there were half-a-score persons in the metro- 
)lis equally capable. Mr. Cole, a gardener at 
irmingham, has also been invited more than once ; 
id although the subscription is most extravagant for 

society which gives no prizes, it will be found 

I at the money received has been pretty well 
Imposed of. Many, however, consider that there has 
Bver been a general meeting to elect all the officers, as 
lere should have been ; and that all the distant mem- 
in are precluded from voting by ballot, therefore that 
ley would be merely finding nmds for the few members 
ho live on the spot to play with. More than one 
undred persons* names have been given, whose distant 
tsidences render their attendance impossible ; and we 
ear from many that they were deceived as to the 
laracter of the society. Of the committee, no less than 
)venteen are too distant to attend, unless they have 
)mething to show, and then distance is not considered, 
he following are the only ones within six or eight 
liles: — Messrs. Ayres, Beck, Davidson, Fairburn, Firth, 
aincs, Glendinning, (iray, Groom, Henderson, L^-e, 
idgard, Locknor, Newhall. Pearson, Proctor, Rowland, 
alter, and Staines ; Bragg and Turner have twenty 
kiles to come, and therefore come when they have any 
ling to show. These gentlemen, not one-half of whom 

attend, have the spending of all the guineas, and 
aying all the censors : they invite whom they please, 
nd it must not be lost sight of that eleven members of 
le committee, who pay the censors and invite them, 
re thetnselves censors. 

The question is, how does the society work? By 
ttending the meetings when the productions of the 
'hole fioral world are to be sent for a character, 
'e have found a number of old plants and flowers 
li.xed among a few new ones, a dozen to twenty 
ersons, chiefly those who were censors, members of the 
ommittee, who have brought something to be judged ; 
lie chainnan reads what awards have been mede, and 

II is over. None of the public, at least worth mention- 
ig, come near the place, and an hour after the report 
i read, the room is deserted. But this is not the principal 
bject; how do the awards work? What confidence 
an the public have in them? The general value of 
hese awards may be guessed at, when we inform our 
eaders that they have given each other very nearly a 
lundred recommendations, and nearly all of them among 
he committee, censors, and other officers: Fifteen for 
linerariasy and Twenttj-five for Pelargoniums. The 
intirrhinum^ which, so far as we have yet gone, remains 

1 worthless weed, has been honoured by a first-class 
ertificate, but it belonged to the secretary. F'ive Gla- 
lioluses have been awarded favours, but they belonged 
o one or other of the censors. We do not mention 
hese facts to imply favouritism, but to show the perfect 



anomaly of the constitution, and to point ont that the 
only use of a test is to protect the public ; while here 
it must be clear to everybody, that their interest is 
exactly opposed to the interer^ts of the owners of flowers. 
The public are interested in knowing as few as may be. 
and all really advances on what we already possess ; 
while the raisers, of which the executive is chiefly com- 
posed, are interested in commending as many as pos- 
sible. 

We anticipate that it is morally impossible to 
get all this year's subscriptions in, and that there will 
not bo half so many got in next year. We have con- 
versed with many persons who sent their names under 
an impression that the Society was very differently 
composed, and we invite the committee to publish a 
list of all the certificates and commendations awarded, 
and to whom, and to place against each name the office 
he holds in the Society, whether president, committee- 
man, censor, or merely member.'!' W^e are not in the 
habit of flattering raisers of flowers ; and it is no im- 
common thing for us to find varieties, which we have 
condemned, sent to the National, and obtain their 
honours. When we say the executive of the National 
have praised and honoirred nearly a hundred different 
subjects belonging to either their own committee or 
censors, we only speak of what they did up to Septem- 
ber ; what they have done since, will form the subject 
of another notice. Wo saw now and then novelties, 
infinitely better than they rewarded, go without any 
notice whatever, and many things not so good as we 
possess already, rewarded with their approval. 

But, we may be asked, what ought to be done? To 
which we answer — Every man ought to vote by ballot for 
the election of officers, and particularly for judges. The 
names of candidates should be received up to a given 
day ; the list printed, and sent to all the members, who 
should mark against those they vote for, and send their 
papers through proxies of their own appointment. The 
judges should be independent, and a limited number, — 
five, or seven at the most; and certainly not dealers. 
If they are to bo paid, pay them as directors of public 
companies are paid, and let the sum for all be paid 
among such as attend ; three being a quorum. In such 
case, the best men will be chosen, and they would have 
a character to lose. Let it be a post of honour, such as 
good men may be proud of, and let every one be allowed 
to address the subscribers, stating their pretensions. 
liCt them bo men who understand all things, not the 
mere grower of one or two subjects. We should be 
sorry to see the strength of the National Society dis- 
persed again, but better this than it should proceed as 
at present constituted. We, so far as we are personally 
concerned, would much rather take an individual opi- 
nion than that of the present Society. The fact of a 
committee having the power to call m and pay whom 
they like of thirty-two persons published as censors, 
and a great portion of the thirty-two themsehes serving 
in tlte (louhle capacity, must shake public confidence. 

Cockscomb (E. B.). — A monster certainly, but they 
can bo grown quite as large from cuttings. As soon as 
a plant shows the flower let the six upper leaves form 
the plant, cut two inches below them, strip off all but 
the six, pot singly in «0-sized pots (three inches 
diameter), plunge them in good bottom heat, water well, 
and cover with a hand glass. They will make good root 
immediately, and as soon as the fibres reach the sides 
shift to larger pots continually, using rich soil, say peat, 
rotted turfs, and dung from a melon bed. Plenty of 
heat, light, and moisture, by keeping them near the 
glass in a good hot-bed, will complete their growth to an 

* Such m list has just been published, and is called TranaueHont tffht 
National FioricuUural Societjf. Can an instance be quoted when the 
Society gave a certificate to an inferior flower, when a superior was 
present ?— Ed. C. G. 
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enormous size. E. B*8. speeimen may be tall, bnt those 
grown from the tops, with six. leaves, remain dwarf and 
handsome. This is no idle theory. There is no art in 
growing larpje combs, but there is some in producing 
handsome dwarf ones. We hare had them fairly cover 
a twelve-inch pot, and the leaves project considerably. 

Verbenas {T. M). — Specimens neither their natural 
colour nor form. There is no dependence on such late 
blooms. There is promise in number four, the breadth 
of petal and its freedom from notch are good points. 
The notch is the prevailing fault, even of some of the 
best ; we do hope to see round blooms some day. There 
is what the botanical works call a sulphur-coloured Ver- 
bena, but we do not know where to obtain it, we think 
it was called Sulphitren, but it must be nearly twenty 
years since we saw it, and then thought it a poor 
apology for its name. It was introduced in 1R31 or 2, 
from Chili. Malindres was from B. Ayres, 1R27, which 
also gave us PuIchellUj Rvgom, and Venosa. Nearly 
all the species were introduced from 1820 to 1837, but 
the species so called have given place to garden varieties. 
We should like to see if something approaching a yellow 
could be obtained from Sttfphurea by seed. 

Oestrum Aurantiacum (P.P.). — The orange-coloured 
flowers will, under good management, continue to suc- 
ceed each other as long as the plant is continued in 
growth, every shoot will send forth its bunch like that 
sent to us. We saw it three years ago in the conserva- 
tory of Mr. Salter, as large as a lilac tree of seven years 
old, and flowers all over it, but we have treated a plant 
or two rose fashion, and spurred them in to one or two 
eyes in the ripe one-year-old shoots, and thus bloomed 
the plant less than a foot high. We consider it a hardy 
giieenhouse plant, and one of the most showy in cultiva- 
tion. When the wood is ri^ie, and before the new growth 
begins to show itself, cut in tolerably close as you would 
a dwarf rose. It properly blooms in autumn, but we 
have had it up to Christmas. 

M. D. — There cannot be a better permanent yellow 
for the borders than Calceolaria entfosa. It will bloom 
in July, and continue in profuse flower until the frost 
cuts it down. It has, too, one of our strongest recom- 
mendations, the flower forms by much the larger portion 
of the plant, literally covering the surface of foliage, 
which is of itself pretty. 

A. L. — The plant which in its withered state had 
greatly the appearance of one of the Acacias, has 
recovered in water, and is evidently a Ruscus, perhaps 
R. HypophijUum. 

Selection of Chrysanthemums (A.D ). — 1,5, 0, 7, 
8, not worth growing, and ought not to have been sent 
within the last two or three years. 2, Nancjf (U sennet ; 
3, Temple of Solomon ', l. Queen of England \ i), Annie 
Salter; 10, Ladij Talford ; l\, Ooliah; U, Tasselled 
Yellow. Why not send to the dealer for the names ? 
We should send the others back, they are among the worst 
of the old ones, and have nothing to recommend them. 

Fuchsias (G. M.J. — In recommending anything for 
showers, we do not profess to run through all of even 
our own old favouritps. but to point out such as 
decidedly beat them. Without entering into particulars 
we would simply observe that Purity, LucantJia, Cri- 
terion, Beauty supreme, Exquisite, &c., have been fairly 
beaten by newer varieties, and, in such case, without 
calling upon florists to throw away their old favourites, 
we enjoin them to grow new ones that are better, and 
they will soon see which they can spare best. Those we 
recommend have some better points. They reflex better, 
or have a better contrast, or a better habit. Mayle him- 
self sent out a beat upon his Purity, which does not 
reflex, while his Hebej Lady Dartmotith, Bride, &c., did. 
Newberries* Delicate was adopted from the seedling 

Slant by us, but when beat in the habit we let it go by. 
Kendall's Elizabeth was selected by us as a better flower 



than his Beauty wpreme, and yet too much like it fbr 
any one to want both. There will be some mistakes 
meide this year, through one or two of the best novelties 
having been shown under number in one place, and 
named in another, and one or two others having been 
reported under two names. For instance, in our notes 
we find Diamond and Diadem either the same thing or 
near enough for our notes to be similar. Then Banks's, 
No. 1., was said to be named Leda and Leader. How- 
ever, we do not neglect a good old variety until a new 
one in the same way has beaten it 

A. J. — ^We cannot identify anything coming out by a 
drawing sent to us. We find so much difficulty in 
getting an artist to give us the peculiar features which 
decide the merits of a flower, even while we are standing 
over him, that we place no dependence whatever on a 
drawing. In the one before us the thing is altogether 
too mechanical to be true. We would not even buy it 
fi-om the drawing. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 
the pink — (Continued from page ^S). 

Propagation. By Cuttings, or, as they are called by 
florists. Pipings. — Pinks are more easy to propagate by 
pipings than carnations ; the latter, in consequence, are 
generally propagated bv layers. The reason why pinks 
succeed better, is. no doubt, because their pipings are 
not so gross, or full of sap, as the carnation, and, there- 
fore, are not so liable to damp off* during the period 
before roots are formed. 

Season for Piping Pinks. — The time for this work 
depends upon the growth of the plant. As soon as the 
side-shoots are long enough, they may be taken off" and 
nut in. This will generally happen about the end of 
May, or beginning of June. The earlier it can be done, 
the bettor plants the pipings will make ; and, in conse- 
quence, will stand a better chance of passing through 
the winter unharmed, and will flower the finer the 
following season. 

The pipings may be planted in various ways, either in 
pots, under a frame, or under hand-lights. For an 
amateur, perhaps, the pot method will be tlio most 
convenient, and also the most certain. The materials 
necessary for this purpose are a good sharp knife, a few 
bell-glasses, and pots to match them. The soil most 
suitable is good light sandy loam, without any ad- 
mixture, and a portion of pure white sand to place on 
the surface. All these should be got ready some time 
before they are wanted. When the pipings have grown 
large enough to take ofl^, that is, when they are two or 
three inches long, proceed to cut, not pull, them off*, as is 
sometimes done, — thus needlessly injuring the parent 
plant. Cut them as close to the old plant as you please, 
out do not injure the stem. When as many pipings as 
one variety will afford, or as many as may be required 
of it, are cut off", put a number or name to them, and 
then dress off* close the lower leaves, plant them, and 
place the tally to them at once to prevent confusion. 
bo not cut off* the ends of the leaves tliat are left. 
This is commonly practised without any sensible reason 
for the mutilation — the leaves of pinks are not so large 
as to require it, if the pipings are of the right size ; — give 
a gentle watering to settle the sand close to each piping, 
and plant them so far within the rim of each pot as 
to leave room for the boll-glasses to rest upon the sand 
within the pot. Proceed thus till all the varieties 
desirable to propagate are finished, and then place them 
with the bell-glasses over them in a frame covered with 
glass, on a very gentle hotbed, either of stable litter or 
spent tanner's bark. If judiciously done, and carefully 
attended to with water when necessary, and shaded from 
the bright rays of the sun, almost every piping will root 
and make a plant. Directly roots are formed give 
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plenty of air, and leave the bell-glasses off every night, 
replacing them during the day for a short period. Leave 
the glasses off entirely as soon as the plants will bear 
the light, and then remove them out of the frame, and 
place them out-of-doors unon a bed of coal-ashes or 
gravel for a week or two. By this time the planting-out- 
season will have arrived. The beds to receive them 
should then be in a state of readiness, and they may be 
carefully taken out of the cutting pots, and planted 
where they are to bloom the following season. Tliis 

?ropagation process must be performed every season, 
t is a fact well known among florists, that one-year-old 
plants only produce blooms fit for the exhibition-table. 
Two-year-ola plants will answer admirably as bedding- 
out plants, or to plant in the mixed borders of the 
flower-garden. 

If it is thought advisable, or is more convenient, to 
plant the pipings in a bed prepared in a frame heated 
underneath with any lasting fermenting material, the 
mode of preparing the piping is exactly the same ; the 
soil on the surface is also the same, only let it be of 
sufficient depth to prevent the heat being too groat. 
Level the surface, and plant the pipings in rows, 
placing, as a matter of course, a tally to each variety. 
When they are put in shade, water duly, and give air as 
soon as roots are formed. Then take them up carefully 
with a trowel, and plant them in the blooming-bed. 
Pipings of pinks will root under hand-glasses also, 
planted in bed of the same soil, with a coating of sand, 
m a shady part of the garden. The only objection to 
this mode is that the cuttings are much longer in 
forming roots, and, therefore, liable to damp off* by 
being so long confined under the glass. 

The next and last mode of propagating pinks is 
by layers. Some varieties grow very strong, and then, 
like the carnation pipings, they are so full of sap, that 
they damp off* immediately. Such varieties should be 
layered exactly in the same way as a carnation, and 
when the layers are rooted, take them up and plant 
out at once in the blooming bed. T. Appleby. 

(To he continued.) 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Be£t, its Culture and Qualities. — As much dif- 
ference of opinion exists on the necessary qualities of 
this vegetable, and having no great authority in such 
matters, no "Glenny" to tell us the " properties" of a 
good article, and those who would be legislators in the 
case are anything but agreed, we are induced to offer a 
few remarks on its general culture, and what wo consider 
to be its qualifications ; not that it requires especial 
notice at this particular time, but that in doing so now 
we shall be better able to devote more time to pressing 
affairs at a more busy peiiod. Commencing with its 
cultivation, we may say that we never sow this on very 
rich ground ; generally we select a piece that has been 
well dug, perhaps trenched, but no manure used. The 
principle of encouraging a vigorous growth, as a means 
of enhancing quality, is not applicable in this case, as 
with the Brassica tribe, celery, lettuce, &c. ; on the con- 
trary, we think quality is often sacrificed when Beet is 
grown too luxuriantly, and we have seen some exhibited 
at Horticultural shows that was more fit to compete with 
the Mangold Wurzell at Agiicultural meetings, and no 
doubt the disappointed gi'owers might feel astonished at 
the judgment which set their extraordinary gi'owth 
aside. The mode of growing it has, we believe, more 
to do with its quality than is generally admitted, as wo 
never remember seeing a very large root that was at all 
good, therefore, as a preventive, we sow on rather poor 
soil, that is however, loose and open; about the first 
-ppir -rx Mpy is soon cnough, unless the appearance of 



settled dry weather a week or so earlier, renders it advis- 
able to sow it then, lest it miss " the season." We men- 
tion this, because in some gardens there is a necessity to 
guard against sowing important crops immediately 
after the setting in of the dry period; some soils 
obstinately refusing that genial moisture necessary to 
vegetate seeds at that time, and wateiing is but a lame 
alternative ; the tender plant is difficult to rear by so 
artificial a nurse, and too often languishes and dies, 
even if it comes up, which is not always the case. But 
supposing the plants to have come up irregularly, our 
duty is to take advantage of the fii-st showery day, and 
carefully plant up all deficiencies. We are not ac- 
quainted with any root crop that succeeds so well trans- 
planted as Beet, (autumn-sown onion, perhaps, excepted). 
Be not too late in thinning those left, and attending to 
the usual routine of summer hoeing, weeding, &c We 
will suppose the autumn to have arrived, and will now 
glance at the quality of the crop. As we have before 
said we do not like it large, neither do we like it long ; 
not that the latter property diminishes its merits, but 
when it is too long there is a great inducement on the 
part of the girl who has to boil it, to curtail its length, 
" it won't go nicely into the pan she wants to put it in," 
and we all know with how little damage its colour is 
impaired ; in fact, the best coloured Beet is no better 
than Mangold Wurzell, if much damaged before, or in 
the boiling, we therefore trust our gardening friends will, 
for their own credit, enforce attention to these matters. 
If in point of shape it resembles the Horn Carrot, though 
larger, it is like what we want it — short, yet with not too 
much swell on the part above ground, and not forked, 
but in taking up not a fibre must be broken. Now for 
colour, and this is where the various opinions lie : — some 
contending that to remove it as far as can be from that 
article given to cattle, it ought to be as dark as possible; 
and, pandering to that taste, seedsmen of late have called 
it "Black Beet;" others,with as much claim to attention, 
have insisted on its being a bright blood colour, assert- 
ing that if its other qualities be good, that is the tint, 
its appearance at table contrasts best with other things ; 
while others take a medium course, and prefer a good 
crimson. Without giving a decided preference to any of 
these ideas, we may say that its quality ought to be 
tested by other means as well. When a root is cut 
through, it ought not to show those concentric rings so 
common in coarse kinds, neither ought it to be streaked 
with fibres of a lighter colour, and after boiling it ought 
to be firm, yet not stringy, and all to appear aUke. We 
have seen slices of it in which the softer parts receded 
from the firmer, which stood up in bold or rather rugged 
relief, like breakers on a deceitful coast, pretty to look at, 
but the dread of those who come in contact with them. 
This property we hold of quite as much importance as 
that of colour, and we earnestly advise the amateur in 
selecting his roots, to ascertain if they possess good eating 
qualities, as well as a pleasing appearance, for though 
perhaps not much required for that pm'pose, still we would 
like everything sent to table to be as agreeable to the 

Salate as to the eye, and if public taste insist on having 
►eet of a dull liver colour in preference to a brighter red, 
it may as well possess the other qualities also. This is 
now a good time to take it up and stow it away, as we 
have seen it suffer much from hard weather, but on 
ordinary occasions it keeps very well in the ground. Be 
especially careful in taking it up that no rootlets get 
broken, and strip off' the leaves in a conical manner, 
leaving about an inch of the footstalk adhering to the 
crown of the plant ; stow away in sand, and few roots 
keep so well as Beet. 

Sundries. — If the weather threatens to become severe, 
prepare for it by taking up a quantity of Tumipsy which 
store away. Cut also all Broccoli tliat is ready, and if any 
Lettuce that is fit for use could be taken up by the roots 
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and laid in some dry place, so much the better, it is hardly 
necessary for the place to be light now, as growth will 
have ceased. The same may be said of Celery that may 
be wanted daily. Examine all crops now forcing ; see tliat 
the Seorkfde does not get scaldeo, and look to lihuharh, 
AsparaguSf Mushrooms, &c., not forgetting the more deli- 
cate articles. Cucumbers and French Beans, which, at 
this untoward season, require especial care. Advance 
all outward works in accordance with the weather ; when 



frosty, wheel dung, and otlier composts, and when damp 
the various heaps will most likely want doing up, and all 
disorderly or neglected corners putting to rights, as by a 
judicious disposal of time many things may be done now 
which, if left, would embarrass a more busy season. As 
soon as all leaves of the fruit trees and others in tlie 
vicinity of the garden are fallen, let every place have a 
general cleaning up, and it will remain tidy a great part 
of the winter. J . II. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING— December. 



DxjBiNO tlie last few months, we have had several inqui- 
ries (apparently from oiu* suburban friendn) as to the best 
appropriatiou of one or two acres of ground, and the keep- 
ing of pigs, by persons of the middle class of society ; and 
as there is little to say now in addition to last month's 
remarks, to the mere cottager, we ^ill tiy to examine this 
question, at least as to a few of its main features. 

A few extracts from a letter recently received from "A. B., 
of Liveqiool," will pretty well show forth tlie aims of this class 
of applicants. Li alluding to Mr. Sillet's pamplilet, re\'iewed 
in a former page of this work, he says, *' I aiu of opinion 
with him, that pigs are more profitable than cows 6\\ such a 
limited piece of ground as he possesses, two acres ; and that 
with jutUcious cropping, management, A'C, a good niunber 
of i)igs can be fed and fattened for the mai'kei on one acre 
of land." Tlie next extract amounts to this ; — *'• Do you 
think tliat on this last-named quantity, suthcient vegetable 
food, such as swedes, carrots, mangold, pai-snips, cabbages, 
beans, peas, t^c, could be raised, so as to enable one to vaiy 
their food ; on which, with the purchase of meal, baiiey, »fcc., 
to rear and fatten thirty or forty pigs (as porkers or bacon 
hogs) in the year?" Again: — "Would you recommend in 
keeping so many, to keep a boar and a couple of breeding sows, 
orto pm'chase young pigs, at, say three orfour months old," Ac. 

Now tliis opens up altogether a \nde question, and we 
must confess that it is ratlier difficult, in the i»reseiit state 
of matters, to throw a clear hght upon it. Manj misconcep- 
tions exist as to the relative inJierent degrees of tjroductive- 
ness of various soils. One man, ui^on a picked jutce, and by 
tlie appUcation of every appliance, stimulants, iSc., whicli 
science or ingenuity can suggest, manages to produce some 
forty to fifty tons of mangold on a statute acre, or his thirty 
tons of the swede. He forthwith ^mtes a flaming pamphlet, 
showing that the rest of mankind are half a centmy behind. 
Scores of other people instantly take up tlie subject, and 
being in possession of their acre too, wliy not attempt it? 
for, according to the old sajing, ** what /ww been done, can 
be done again." But, alas, too many of the imitators have 
neither the texture, depth, condition, ciuality of soil, or skill, 
which tlie first experimenter possessed ; and tlie conse- 
quence naturally is, a partial failm-e ; and this, after other 
attempts, not uufrequently ends in a kind of antipathy to 
any advance. Thus are the soUd facts of the case preju- 
diced or lost sight of. 

"We earnestly protest, however, against being thought 
desirous of coohng the ardoiu* of those who woidd fain 
advance wth tlie rest of society ; advance both can and will 
be made as long as time endureth. We would merely cau- 
tion those entering such interesting speculations, for such 
they may be fairly termed, from starting at too great a speed, 
and thus falling short at the other end. Neitlier in alluding 
to pamphleteers, is anything dii-ected agjiinst any one in par- 
ticular ; for to tell the simple truth, we have not any one in 
our mind's eye at present. 

And now to tlie point — Piys more profitable than Cows on 
a limited plot. — As for this, we do not suppose that any one 
would think of keeping cows on such a plot without pigs. 
Tn our opinion, if any two kinds of animals are more fitted 
to class together for economic purposes than others, it is tlie 
cow and the pig. By carefiU management, the swine may 
be made to eat the cow's lea\ings, for there Ls generally some 
refuse too good to waste. And again, to what better purpose 
can the ordinaiy swill from chmnings, A'c, be appUed, or 
what better as part diet for the pigs? Moreover, we hold it 



as good doctrine, that when a variety of crops is to be grown, 
the midden cannot contain too great a variety of manmial 
matters. However, the question of labour, or convenience, 
may press on this portion of the subject, and that will at 
once alter its phase. 

There are three or fom* distinct classes of pig feeders, 
each of which pursues a different economy, based eitlier on 
tlieir respective \iews of pig management, or on circum- 
stances over which they possess but Httle control. These 
are, the amatem*'s class, the farmer's, and the cottager's. By 
amateur, is intended that class which hve for tlie most pait 
in little villas, or small houses, generally near a town ; per- 
sons, for the most part, hWng pretty well at ease ; and it need 
scarcely be obsened, that from a well-stocked larder proceeds 
a very superior ** swill " for the pig. The ordinary fanner, 
of course, for the most part, keeps some cows ; he grows 
root crops for stock in general, and has frequently some in • 
ferior samples of graui iiniit for market, which may bring au 
extra allowance to the swine. As for the cottager, his wife 
makes up by indefatigable attention, what is wanting in rich - 
ness of food, and, in tliis i)art of the country at least, takes 
care that what meat she does possess is given cooked and 
warm. All her potato parings, and those of other roots, are 
most assiduously collected, and some equivalent is given to 
neighbouiN, who do not keep a pig, for what tliey cjui scrape 
together of sunilar materials. The cottage '* swill," too, a 
material not so rich by any means as tm*tle soni) *^ ^ ^i^' 
dinner, is stiictly presened; and, added to this, a wann and 
dry be<l ; the last item by far more sedulously attended to 
than by tlie fanner, ^dthough tlie latter is so much richer in 
material, witli a midden depeinUng on its liberal use. 

There are tliose who feed pigs systematically for market, 
in numerous ([uantities, >vitliout possessing much land ; and 
from such our coiTespondent, " A. B., of Liveii)ool, ' might 
get a valuable lesson. 

In casting the eye over these classes, and the means 
within reach of each of them, we think it will be seen at a 
glimpse that the farmer has tlie most means within his 
reacli ; and we do tliiiik, that whatever be tlie result of pig- 
feeding as canied out by the farmer, he is in a position to 
produce pork, or bacon, some twenty i)er cent, cheaper than 
the other classes. Be it remembered, too, tliat the grunting 
tribe ai-e amongst the best maniue makei*s we possess ; and 
surely nol»ody will gainsay the idea that much profit attaches 
to the making of manure, whether used on the spot or not, 
especially if tlie swine proprietor has land. 

We must come now to om* con'espondent's inquiiy, as to 

whether tliiity or forty porkers, or bacon hogs, can be reared 

and fattened on a statute acre of land? This is put so 

loosely, and so much in the lump (if we may use the term), 

that we answer, at once, yes, on a quarter that extent, if yoii 

are prepared to nm up a heavy account with your miller. 

This correspondent's meaning, no doubt, is, how much swine 

will an acre of roots, i^'c, sustaui, using, in addition, as much 

meal as will best subserve tlie end in \iew. This question 

assumes a more tangible form, and the first thing to be as 

certaineil is, what amount, as a good fair average, may be 

expected of our chief roots by a high system of cultme. We 

think that they may be put, for argument's sake, as follows : — 

Mangold, good deep soil, high cultured . . 35 tons. 

Swedes ,, ,, . . -10 

Norfolk Tmnips „ . . -^5 

Parsnips „ „ .. JiO 

CaiTots « ,, . . 25 
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This IS supposing the groTind is root-cropped every year, 
manurinjT lieavily, plonghing or digging deep, seeming a 
good tilth, and following up liigh root culture all the simi- 
mer. Potatoes we have left out ; they are as yet too pre- 
carious as a cattle crop. As to the question of muted crop- 
ping (which practice is, indeed, capalde of great things), we 
have left it purposely out, as calculations hased thereon are 
apt to he exceeilinj?ly fallacious. Grain crops, too, or pulse, 
although forming at times useful rotation crops, must, we 
fear, he set aside. Where liigh culture, witli root-croj)s, is 
intended, >uid the cultivator is, as the Yankees would say, 
" riL(ht down in earnest," he must get other folks to grow 
his gi'ain — ^liis acre will have other work to do. If any man 
douhts tlie possibility of continuing green, or root-crops, on 
a given plot, without tlie intervention of grain or pulse, let 
him take a lesson from the London mai-ket-gardeners ; let 
him call on Mr. Fitch, at Fulham, and ask how many years 
his land has prodticed astonishing crops of \'egetables, with- 
out the inten'ention of grain crops or pasture. 

I have myself grown mangold fifteen years following on 
the same plot, and the latter part of the time quite as fine, 
or perhaps finer, than the first ; so much for the exhaustion 
of soils. Mangold, of all these crops, seems the most eli- 
gible ; it is the heaviest cropper, and the best keeper; it will 
keep well the year round, or very nearly so. Now thirty-five 
tons of manprold, is certainly a gooiHy stock of roots to carry 
on with (admitting tliat they will keep the year roimd, for 
argument's sake — and we have a root before us now, of 18.50, 
which looks as fresh almost as when taken up) ; we have 
here above two himdred pounds per day of roots available to 
carry out a system. 

But here a sliglit difficulty presents itself in " A. B.'s " 
inquiries. He talks of two breeding sows, a boar, A'c, and 
then of porkei"s, bacon hogs, &c. Now all these extras com- 
promise a regular system of store pig-feeding, and so darken 
the subject that no dear calculation (?«n be made. It may 
here be observed, that strong store pigs, of about eight 
months old, would consume some twenty or thirty pounds 
per day, \vith the addition of a little bran, or some equiva 
lent^ in the shape of what is termed " dr>* food," whilst feed- 
ing iiogs would consume nearly half a score pounds more of 
the root««, ami the addition of some good meal to thicken 
the wliolo. All this, we are supposing, cooked — ^placing the 
affair independent of any other appliances ; still, it must not 
be forgotten that there would be the mangold, or other root 
tops to consume, the house swill, &'c. We are not discas- 
sing tlie question which is the best diet, or we should begin 
to talk of peas, barley meal, cVc. 

Space will not permit us to follow this discussion much 
farther at present, but we must beg to offer a few remarks 
on some other features in the queries. " A. B." talks of a 
couple of breeding sows and a boar. Now the latter is an 
expensive animal to keep certainly, and would helj) to 
derange the simplicity of a regular feeding system ; still, if 
l)ersons, circumstanced as " A. B.," would secure one of 
ea]>ital blood, say Fisher Hobbs' breed, and was situate near 
numerous pig breeders, such might be made to pay for itself 
aiul something more. 

As for breeding sows, it would certainly not be advisable, 
under a spetnilation of this kind, to depend on pun^hases, 
althouv'h both selling and buying must be had recourse to 
oceasionHlly. " A. B." should, therefoiv, at least, begin with 
a good breeding sow — one coming forwanl for a second 
litter ; and wlien once he Ims got established by system, we 
should say, as soon as the litter of pigs is rid of, fatten tlie 
sow; such hogs feed \\ith great facility, and make fii-st-rate 
bacon. To do tliis, he must, of course, provide a regular 
succession. 

We have now, at least, glanced at, and examined most of 
"A. B.'s'* points, and answered them to the best of our judg- 
ment; if it fall short of "A. B.'s" expectations, we sliall bo 
soiTj' ; and the only apologj' is, that "A. B.'s " string of 
questions are" not verj' easily answered in such a way as to 
can-y off-hand conviction. Other correspondents, wlioso 
cases are not precisely similar to "A. B.'s," will surely pardon 
us for placing him in " the forefront of the battle." And to 
our allotment friends an apolog>- is due, for betaking our- 
selves to such swinish ideas ; to such we can only say, take 
care of your roots, dig deep, ridge your spare ground, drain 
well stagnant soils, as soon as you can ; lay down good plans 



fbr the ensuing year, and then eat your Christmas pudding 
with a thankful heart. PvObekt ErninrGTow. 
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APIARIAN'S CALENDAR— December. 
By J, J7. Payne, Esq., Author of " Tlie Bee-fceeper't Giiide." 

Our Stocks will require but little attention during this 
montli beyond cleaning the floor-boards, and seeing that 
there is neither damp nor mould in the hives ; and if the 
floor-boards are observed to be quite dry, it will be a pretty 
sure indication that all is right within. Stopping up, how- 
ever, must not be forgotten when snow lies upon the 
ground, if the bees are so placed that the sun shines upon 
Qieir hives. Shading during the winter months is practised 
by many persons, and is a very good plan; but when we 
come to have all our bees placed in the north, it will bo 
rendered unnecessary. An intelligent cottager (and one 
who has been a subscriber to The Cottage Gardeker 
from its commencement) brought me a very ingeniously 
contrived little apparatus for preventing the sun's rays in 
winter inducing the bees to come out, and at the same time 
preventing the cold winds from blowing into the hives ; it 
is a piece of three-quarter-inch deal, three inches wide, and 
two-and-a-half long, reduced at one end (not in thickness) 
so as to fit in the moutli of the hive, and then with a gouge 
the under side is hollowed out for about two inches in length, 
and five-eighths-of an-inch in breadth, in a straight line 
with the entrance of the hive; another hollow of the same 
dimensions is then made intersecting at right angles the 
one already made, so that if the hive faces the south, the 
bees come out east and west. The under side has this ap- 

.V .*: ;: r pearance. Care, however, must be 

taken that this little contrivance is 

.,••..'{::*:.■ not pushed into the hive lieyond 

S;v.'.*';;'::.i .:.:',. .%'xj^ the thickness of the straw, and it 

\V ::::.. \''"'^-/</^ must also be remembered that it 

!;*/v.j^-' will require to be taken out occa- 

::.':': sioually to brush away the dead 

I'-:. '"•I bees that may accumulate inside, 

or the passsge may become blocked 
up, and the health of the stock endangered. 

Shaij,ow Hives. — I am more and more convinced, by 
every year's experience, that bees do much better in shallow 
than in deep hives, and am now come to the determination 
of altering the form of my Improved Cottage Hives for 
sending out next spring, from nine inches deep and twelve 
wide, which they now are, to seven inches deep and fourteen 
wide. 

Straw Hive with Bars. — I also [think of having made 
a cheap cottage hive of straw, fitted with bars, and adapted 
for working either one large glass, or three smaller ones, 
the exact dimensions of which I have not yet decided upon ; 
the bars in this case will not be so much intended to deprive 
the stock of its honey (for that will be done by storifjring), 
as for the purpose of securing a more ready method of 
renewing the combs when necessary; the hive will be very 
simple, and very cheap, so as to be obtained by any cottager ; 
I shall not even incur the expense of a hoop at bottom, for 
I have one of a similar kind in my apiary at the present 
time, which has stood all weathers for upwards of twenty 
years with only the protection of a milk-pan, and for aught 
I can see will stand for twenty more. The floor-board. 1 
should observe, is only the exact size of the hive, with a lip, 
or projection, at the entrance ; this tends very much to the 
preservation of the hive, as well as to the health of tlje 
stock in winter, the drip from the cover falling quite clear 
of the floor-board. It would be well in all cases to adopt 
this plan ; for it would in a great measure prevent the hives 
from dampness and decay. 

Breeding. — Breeding appears to have been going on 
much later this autumn than is usual, for I have observed 
some of my stocks carrying in pollen almost as abundantlv 
as in May, and that not from the ivy, which affords both 
honey and pollen in abundance, but from the late-sown 
mustard, which the colour of the bees' loads indicates ; and 
this unusual circumstance is not confined to this locality, 
for I have hoard of the same thing very recently from places 
far distant. 

Yorkshire Hoitey. — I have just received a specimen of 
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e; in the comb, from tti< moon in Yorkshirs, of motit 
doellent qnaliCy. It is perfect!)' tTMuparent, tery thick, 
id ita colDiir a bright onoge— in flavonr it Teiy much 
!4enibleit Iho finest urange murmalade; parhaiM some of 
IT bee-keeping reiulent ia that localic; will b« kind enough 
tell UH what pluit it ia that imputa llui pceoliarlj fine 
flavonr to the honey. 



B a eouice of Buatenance and emolument to the cottager, 
pig is only second in importance to the cow, ile flesh 
being grcntly couduciva to Ihe nupport of human life in the 
lahorions stAt«, and it has been remarked that the sight of 
a conple of Sitcbea of bacon npon the rack, teods more to 
kocp a man from poschiog and atealiug than whole vulumea 
I of peual statutes. They are great sofUnera of the temper, 
aod promoters of domestic barmony. 

There arc several vorietjeii of piga, but these signify but 
little to Ibe cottager. The beat advice we can gite him ia to 
choose the beat in hia neighbourhood, for the beat is gena- 
rally the most economical. Breeding sows do not generally 
answer the cotUger'a purpose so well aa to boy a couple of 
piga of about three to four months old, on account of the 
want of accommodation J but whenever he has room, a 
biecding-sow 'l* decidedly the moat protlUble. 

The tltst thing for consideration is the house or sly, for 
unloaa you have a place lo lodge him in, it is of no use to 
think of a pig ; any man of common ability can knock up a 
pig sty. 1e should, if possible, bo in some well-sheltered 
gpot, and with itn front to the south or west. It should 
consist of two compartments, a sleeping room well-roofed in, 
and ayard notcuvored, but exposed to tlie weather, the one 
opening intu the other. Witli refeienoe to the floors for the 
sleeping rooms of the breeding- sows, opinions are much 
divided, some contending for wooden floors as being warm 
for the piga when young and delicate, and othen for floors 
made of brick, thinking that the advantage that is gained in 
point of wariuth, is fully GDaDt<>rbalaneed by tlie following 
objecdons. Id the first place, wood very soon rots if laid on 
the earth, aud if, on the other hand, it be raiaed from the 
ground, it only leaves a Kpace fur the dung to accumulate, 
which will fiud its nay through the crevices of the boards, 
aud makes a harbour for the rats ; all 1 can say is, if wood 
is more easily to be obtained than bricks, then use wood ; if, 
on the otlier hand, bricks are most convenient, then use 
lirickit. The sleeping room of our breeding-sty is pated 
with bricks, and we have never yet fuutid any inconvenience 
arise f^om it; whilst, oo the other hand, a former one was 
boarded, the iraardj being raised from Ihe ground (certainly 
il was very badly made), and we did find much incon- 
venience. Ilut the warmth on the side of boards certainly 
ought to be a great matter fur consideration, and I should 
think they would answer very welt, if a concrete surface were 
lirst made, aud tliu boards laid on 11- The sleeping room 
' should be on the iitnic Uvtl as the outer oomparlmsnt, not 
j with a stop up into the bed-rooui as 1 have seen Ihem, as if 

the young pigs get out, they cannot get up this step agun. 
' I'urlutps it may nave some people trouble who wish to 
build a sty, if I give thi- proportluna ; aa to telling a man how 
to build one. this canuoc be necessary', for if be cannot 
knock up a pig-stj, he ciirtaiuly is not tit to keep a pig. iluiig' 

BreeJing-sty. — TVidifa in front and back, T It.: teogth of (-dy^t, 
! sides, WJ ft; hught Ju front, & ft.; length of yard, 10 (t; ,[„.ni 

I width of door from tlie inner compartment to the outer, 

I Ui) in. ; height of some, 1 ft. ; ditto back, 3 fl, ; width same 

The sty for fattening pigs may be much smaller according 
: til the convenience jou have— they want very little room. 
I An excellent warm roofing may be made of the " Patent felt 
roofing," which U sold for Id. Ibe square foot; the only 
thing il waota to keep it in order is to tar it every spring — 
in fact this should be done to all the sty outaide, to make it 
look nice and to preserve the wood. 

The floor of the sty should be made to slope in some par- 
ticular direction, thai the moisture may run ofr> ; the outer 
court should also be well paved with bricks, or large fiat stones 
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tvtnli) laid, also aloping in the Bime direction as the bed- 
room : the sty should be kept very elean, well-washed down 
occasionally, and the litter being well-shaken up, the sty 
should be swept out clean every morning and evening, it 
straw maimre is proportionately more valuable than straw, 
then both the bed-room and outer room should be littered 
vrilh straw ; bat if, on the other hand, straw is proportionately 
more valuable than manure, then only the sleeping room 
need be Lttared. 

The troughs are best made of iron, but good, stiong 
wooden ones are easily made, and coat little, while iron 
troughs are very expensive. The wooden ones should be 
bound with iron, to prevent the pigs gnawing them. Tbey 
should also be fastened, to prevent their knocking them out 
of their places, and divided into compartments by bara 
nailed strongly across the tops, at such dulanoes as to allow 
the pigs to put their heads in. but not their legs — this 
prevents great waste of food. For this piu^ose also a 
board should be fastened in a slsnting direction to ibe back 
of Ihe trough, so that when they root tho food out with their 
snouts, which Uiey are very fond of doing, it will run back 
again into the trough, instead of being waated on thf ground. 

I muht yet again refer to the necessity for cUanliuiM. It 
is a most foolish and mistaken notion to suppose that pigs 
are natnraUy dirty*, they love to be kept clean, and a pig that 
has been washed eoce or twice, will hke it as much as any 
human being. Let us then beseech all pig-keepers, under 
whose eyes ibete pages may come, to presene the sly in the 
most dry and ritan condition possible, to change tho straw 
bB<ineQt]y, and to bruih the pig's skill regulorly- 

If you make up your mind to keep a sow, by all means let 
me aidvise you not to " buy a pig in a poke," Choose a 
sow of a good shape, ample bellied, with a sborl neck and | 
snoot, and the full number of teats, thirteen or fourl*-en, I 
and altogether of good -looking appearance. Your best way | 
Kill be to buy one about three or four montlis old, which i 
will cost about I'^s., and keep her till she is the proper ^e, I 
tlie nearer twehe montlis the better. By all means give her j 
a name ; you may laugh, and say what is the good of this, I 
but you will find it ia of nae ; the tamer und quieter a pig is, i 
and the more she knows jou, the better molher she is likely ' 
to be, Ity all means keep her well and clean, no starviog, 
no fatteninii. but let her be in ipoil emditioa. Take care j 
always to get tho beat hoar in the neiKhbourhood, and 
depend upon it your pigs will alwajn aell well. Try aud ■ 
"gtl a tuwK" for your pigs. J,et il be sud, "I would j 
ratlicr pay a shilling or two more for so and so's pigs, i 
because I know they will do well; his are always uice piga, | 
and 1 know they wiU do better tliau any body else's." When | 
a cottager boa such a sow, he may begin to be proud of her, | 
and his only difficulty will be to hsve pigs enough to sujiply | 
tile demand. But now he musl uot begin to think (ou much ; 
of them, and because there is a demand for them, charge a '■ 
high price; ask a good, reusonablo price, aud slick to it, 
never take a farthing over or under, so that when j'our 
iieighboura oomo to buy, they may know what Ibey have to 
pay, and let them know, if they do not hke to pay that price, 
they may stay away, 

Uut above all things keep both her and her family clean : 
Ihe bent pigs in tlie world never look i^u iiicti wbeu they are 
begrimi'd with mod and dirt, as when ihey are clean. I 
cannot say too much on this point; lei me tani when- 1 will, 
icarly alvntys see Iho pigs put in some dirty liole, the , 
not cleared out for weeks together, aud their skin so , 
rd with dirt and scurf, that it si-..nis impossible for 
Ihcm ever lo grow — but grow Ihi'y do, yoo will say, and | 
many a nice piece of pork I have' ealeii thai caiiio from a 
pig kept in a dirty sly — so yon may; hut Ihat pork would 
iiave lasted twenty times nicer if it had ber!i kept clean, and 
would have beeu ready a mouth or six weeks sooner. { 

W. H. Vf. 
iTob€ VontiimtJ.) I 

DUTCH MODK OF I,KTTUCE-FOHClSli. 
The Dutch sow tho sec<l of the TThile German Cabloge 
LeUttce, from the beginniug of Spplcmber to tin' lirst neek | 
io October, for the purpose of producing this varicly in cold 
• I ccfUudv idrac til who cu afford il, to hui Voutl on Ihc K( i it 
ia ;>. M. t iMnk. Pabliabcd bj Cndork. [K ihiUing book— JUcHardBa 
M U* J><r. b alH BcelKal. Kd.C. C] 
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frames during the months of December, January, and 
February. The soil put in the frame is fine leaf-mould, 
which they cover six inches thick with a deposit dredged 
from the bottom of the Haarlem Lake. This deposit is 
decayed vegetable matter, almost black, and has the appear- 
ance of very coarse black rappee snuff. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, that the remains of a melon or cucumber-bed would 
answer the same purpose. The light of the frame is covered 
with oiled whitey-brown paper, though glass does as welL 
The lettuce-plants are put one foot apart each way, and have 
air given to them when the weather is dry and fine. Of 
course there are always some little attentions which discern- 
ing gardeners are weU acquainted with as regards the treat- 
ment of plants in general, and which are dependant on 
locality and weather. If frosty, protect by a mat, or litter, 
&c. No bottom-heat is given beyond a layer of dead leaves 
a foot-and-a-half thick, which is put about 2 feet below the 
surface. In this way, as nearly as possible, the finest 
lettuces are produced. I import the White Oerman Cabbage 
Lettuce every year. — T. Lockhaet, 84, Fleet-street. 



RASPBERRIES. 

I CAN confirm all Mr. Errington has said on the Falstoff 
Raspberry, at page 13, having for some years found it to be 
tlie best red one grown ; and to those of your readers who 
have not yet possessed themselves of it, I strongly advise 
them to do so at once. I do not know of any new variety of 
fruit ever sent out that was so much superior to existing 
kinds as this raspbeny is in so many points — not tlie least 
valuable being the propertj' it has of continuing to bear 
good, large, aseful fruit, long after the main crop is gathered. 
With me it continued bearing until tlie autumn-fruiting one 
came in, about the beginning of September ; and it was not 
a sohtaiy fruit here and there, but often a good number on a 
plant. 

The Autumn bearing, which I presume to be the same 
Mr. Errington calls the "double bearing," is also a good 
and useful fruit, and, in some situations, the most prolific 
kind grown. With me it has been loaded with ripe fruit 
from the beginning of September, until the severe frosts of 
the 3rd and ith of November checked it, and, I verily 
believe, had we not had these frosts, it would have continued 
to fimiish a good supply up to Christmas. Mr. Eniugton's 
remarks on its liabits are (luite right ; it requires room, and 
does best in a single row by itself; mine are growing by the 
side of a walk, and have received but little attention in the 
way of siunmer training, but the graceful appearance its 
shoots have, loaded as they are with fruit in the various 
stages from the just-expanded blossom up to the ripe fruit, 
gives it a very interesting appearance, so that eveiy one who 
has seen them, has been so convinced of their utility, that 
I expect they will be more extensively grown tlian formerly ; ' 
the fruit is medium sized, but, of course, the fiavour decreases I 
as the season advances, otherwise in September it is pretty 
good. I only ^dsh we had anything in the strawbeiTy way 
suitable for autmnn purposes, that could be compared to it ; 
I mean a fruit that would bear as much resemblance to 
those we have in July, as this raspbeny does to its compeers 
at that favoured time. Such a fruit would be an acquisition ; 
but we must not despair, this raspberry was not known 
some years ago, and we hope some enthusiastic admirer of 
Pomona will direct his skill to such a successful issue, as to 
furnish us with so desirable an addition to our gardens. 

S. N. V. 



TRANSACTIONS IN THE HEN-YARD— December. 

DccKs may be kept almost anywhere, with littie trouble, 
but not, I am afraid, in all places at small expense ; at least 
in this I give the result of my own experience. They are 
curious, hungry, dirty things ; they waddle about, and crave 
for food, robbing the other poultry, and making every 
place dirty, in a manner quite peculiar to themselves. They 
will live and fatten without the use of a pond, but there is littie 
doubt they do better and are more profitable to their owners, 
when they can have access to water. Where they have a 
pond, they pick up a great deal of food for themselves, 
which, of course, saves Uie pockets of those who pay for the 
com and meal ; but I can, at the same time, pronounce 



from experience ' that ducks may be kept, will thrive, lay 
abundantiy, and raise ducklings, which will prove exceed- 
ingly delicate for the table, when supplied with only a good 
tub of water instead of a pond. 

I believe the kinds of ducks generally kept for domestic 
purposes are the Aylesbury, the Rouen, and the common 
sort From my own experience, I consider the Aylesbury 
the best ; they are large and perfectiy white, with light bill 
and yellow legs; they lay well, the eggs are large, with white 
shells, and the ducks make excellent sitters and mothers ; 
they are also very good for the table. On first buying, the 
Aylesbury ducks are dearer than the common sorts ; I have 
bought very good for four shillings each, and I have been 
asked as much as eight; good common ducks may, I believe, 
be had for half-a-crown each. 

About the time when the ducks should begin to lay, I 
have them shut in at night, as they often have a great 
inclination to lay astray ; but when they once become accus- 
tomed to lay in one place, they will keep constant to it; Uien, 
therefore, I leave them at full liberty to run out early in the 
morning, and seek their favourite animal food. In the 
morning I give them a good pan of porridge, made with the 
meal called middlings and crushed barley, mixed together ; 
in the evening, they have oats thrown into a pan of water. 
While the ducklings are young, they are fed more iVe- 
quentiy ; they are very fond of boiled white cabbage chopped 
with their food, and will eat raw lettuce greedily ; in fact, 
there are few things which ducks will not eat with a good 
appetite. They usually commence laying early in the year, 
and when I have reason to tliink them idle in this respect, 
I submit them to the same treatment which my hens receive; 
that is, I have the food given to them warm every morning 
for a week, a fortnight, or until they begin to lay. 

I say, decidedly, allow the ducks to sit and hatch their own 
progeny ; do not employ the services of a hen for that pur- 
pose ; for with a small hen the large duck's eggs will be 
starved by insufficient warmth, and the services of a large, 
fine, fat hen, are generally too valuable to be spared from 
the more congenial task of hatching chickens. I have seen 
it observed by many authors, often, I believe, repeating from 
each other, that an old duck will do little in defence of her 
young ones, but I do not agree with this, and can only say / 
have had many a good bite from the mother duck, as a 
punishment for venturing to touch a member of her littie 
family. If you wish for plenty of eggs in preference to 
ducklings, let the eggs be collected every morning; if, on the 
contrary, you would like the duck to sit, allow her to collect 
her eggs herself for the purpose. If you are fearful that 
the eggs will not keep in the nest, remove those which are 
fresh laid, but leave a sufficient number of nest eggs to 
deceive the duck into the belief that she is collecting for 
herself, and after a time she will commence sitting, when it 
will be easy, at her feeding time, to change the stale eggs 
for fresh. 

The ground is the best locality for a duck's nest, and 
perhaps the comer of the duck's-house may be the safest 
place, although I have known large broods of fine ducklings 
hatched out of dooi*s. Give the duck a good supply of 
straw, and she will make a beautiful nest for herself; when 
she has formed it, thrust a good handful of hay into a 
comer within reach of her bill ; this she will use to cover 
her eggs when she leaves her nest to feed. Take care that 
she is suppUed with com and water whenever she leaves her 
nest to seek it, and she will be pretty sure to go on well. 

I have heard many persons complain of bad success with 
their sitting ducks. I believe this generally arises from the 
duck being fidgetty and inconstant during the first two or 
three days of sitting. The drake, unwilling to lose the 
company of his companion, thmsts his head in at the door 
of the house, and calls her forth with his affectionate 
guttural, and the duck listens to his call, and in the pleasure 
of his company forgets her eggs for hours together ; for this 
reason I watch her for the first few days when she comes 
off to feed, and drive her back to her nest when she has 
been off long enough, taking care to do so gentiy, not to 
excite her jealousy, for if she turns cross she will, veiy 
likely, break some of her eggs. When once well settled to 
the nest I find them excellent sitters, hardly allowing them- 
selves time to feed. The day fom: weeks, or one, or some- 
times even two days later, Uie little ducklings make th^ 
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en there is reason to tbink that xeTeral are 
tter to remoTe tbem from the nest, for fbcy 
ue large, active things as soon as hatched, and will depriTe 
the remaioing eggs of the mother's warmth. Dncks are 
very cross while sitting, and will snap at an; hand that 
approaches; let one person lift her off bj the neck, while 
another removes her little ones. If she has been long 
without eating, place com and water hefore her, and 1st her 
go back to her oest as soon as she likes. I do not think 
ducks the phlegmatic animals thej' are penerall j represented ; 
on the contrary thej are much attached to each other, and 
very fond of their young ones ; and the drake is an affec- 
tionate, gallant fellow, who takes no unkiiid notice of the 
young membera of his family. Ambteb Bonm. 

I PHYSALI9 EDULIS. 

List year one of your coiTespondenIs asked where he 
' could get seeds of the Phyaalii eduHi. Aa they are not in 

the list even of Carter, I made a meniorandmn to save a few 
^ this year, and now enclose them. Should yon know who the 

coirespondent is, and think it worth the trouble, yoti can 

send them on. But pray keep n>; name quiet, or I shall 
' have a host of correspondeiits myself. 

The finest firoit I ever saw were at Ootacamund, or the 

Neilgheny hills, where the plant is completely naturalized. 
: The (own is about TftOO feet above sta level. Winter jast 
I withoot frost, so that all Cape plants live out of doors, but 
I simmer never brings the hot weather we have here in 
; Kngland. From these data I thought that the plant might 
I do very wel! in the open quarters of an ordinary kitchen- 
I garden, and so it did, as far as lemperature in conremed, but 
! the hnge roots made the plants run to leaf. 

The great point in ils culture is alamalion. A plant in a 

live or six inch pot plunged in the ground does well. If not 

in pot, I should recommend the same treatment as Mr. 

Errington recommends (CoTTsaF. Gahdeheu, p. 3S;t, Sept. 

last) ibr that nearly allied plant, the Tomato. 

In the autumn I destroy the old plants, and keep rooted 

cuttings through the winter under glass without heat I do 

not know whether it arises from the plants being older and 

stronger, hut I fancy I never tasted any fruit produced in 
'■ England ho good an that on the NeilgheTries. The plant is 
j fotmd in the warmer parts of India, but there also the flavour 

is inferior. Boiled with sugar it forms one of the most 
I delicious preserves I know. (Ieo. Spaekf.s. 

' [If the correspondent alluded to will send ns his 

direction, we will forward to him the xeeds Mr. Sparkes has 

so obligingly enclosed,— Kti, C. (;.} 



COCHIN CHINA FOWLS. 
As so much interest at the present lime exists i-egarding 
the true lireed of Cochin Cliina fowls, and so great a desire 
to obtain them on the part of every person at all fond of 
raaring poultiy, miKelf amongst the rest, that I was in- 
duced, a short time since, to \isit Jlr, Puuchard, of Blunts 
Hall, Haverhill, Suffolk, who, it may be remembereil, oh- 
tuned Ikree silver medali for specimenn of this trtily manni- 
Bcent breed of fowls, at the llidland Counties Exhibilion last 
year ; and, indeed, I was liiglily gratified with the sight of his 
poultry, as well an with tlie good style in whirh they are kept. 
Their fixe is exlraorilinary, some of the cockerekj weighing 
from nine to ten pounds -and-a-half cti Ikev run in tAe ynri/, 
and I mu4[ confess tliat I never before had seen a true-breil 
Couhin China fowl, although I have taken much pains to 

do KO. 

Mr. I'Luii'harcl. 1 find, kejit ;i.^ store honx tlirough the 
winter, and iie had. when I visited him, tipwai-ds of 501) 
chickens h»[i*lieil this year. He also kindly showed mv tlie 
rg^ Hccoimt in lii^ manai^r's book, which, from tlio hi^t of 
■PaQUBiy to llie end of September, amounted to no less than 
ll-W. 

The pains whlcli Mr. Pnnchard has taken to improve the 
stock, by aelectinii the best specimens for breeders, does him 
much predit, and .justly merits the thanks of every lover of 
poulti? in the kingdom. He assures me that they are good 
sitters and mothers, and that they lay within two or three 
weeks after having prodticed chickens, Tliey are also tlie 



tamest and moat docile fowl I ever met with, and are easily 
conSned to the place intended for them ; tliis I can speak 
lu from my own experience, for my fence does not exceed 
three feet in height, and they have never attempted to pass 
over it. And for the table, I can also speak to their excel- 
lence; thej are far superior in flavour to any fowl I have 
met with, something resembling pheasant ; th^ eggs, too, 
are parficuioriy flaeHavoured. It appears there are 
kinds of Cochin China fowls : the square built variety, those 
I am speaking of, which are the greatest favourites, and also 
very rare ; and those which shghtly resemble the Mal^, and 
which have already been figured at page 172, vol. iiL, of 
The CoTiioE OuaaEVEB. — J. H. Paike. 




[The portraits given in our third vohime, though of birds 

from Cochin China, are, we believe, a ciuss between the ( 

true fowls of that country and the Malay variety- Of the : 

true, and, as Mr. Payne graphically describes them, " the ' 

square-built variety," we now present to our readers two ; 

drawings, copied from those in the Journal of Ihe Royal ■ 
Ajrirvltiiral Sociflg, and which Mr. Trotter, the writer of 

the prize essay ou poultiy management, considers " the best j 

specimens of Cochin China fowls of the day," They are ' 

the favourite kind bred by Mr. Ptmchard. — Er. C. G.] ' 

HOME WINE MAKING. 
Us-nER this head I purpose giving afew directions for the 
manufacture of some of the more tmual Kngiish wines; bat 
I would first repeat, that no receipt ran in Uself enmre good 
viae; the various stages of the proctis« of fermcnlnlion most 
he carefully conducted, or it matters little what fruit forme 
the batiis, or in what qoanlaties the various ingredients are 
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In the following; direclions, Roberts's Sacobarometer is gallon. Mr. Roberts tayB that this 
supposed to be used in ascertoming tlie epaaifia gravities leaven and prunings, " is bi^hl^ ptix 

10 dcddfldlj a domestic ~"~" 
B coimtry, resembling 



during tbe process ; and as tbe irst step 
ascertain, whatever raa; be tbe fruit, tbe Bpeciflc gravity oi 
■ its jiiioB (for according to the greater or less graviij of thin 
juice, less or more sugar must be added to bring it up to tbe 
required standard), 1 tbink I cannot do better tban quote 
from Mr. Robcrt'B "British Wine Maker" a tabic of tbe 
9 of tbe expressed jaice of several of oui 
Engliab IruitB: — 

" lUpe grapea, about TO ; half-ripe, Vi ; red currants, 
63 ; wliiCe, M ; blacic, S2 ; gooseberries tvo-thirdB ripe, 

"; elderberries, ■'50; mulberries, SO * ' 

stalk, I.*); 1 lb. of parsnips, boiled 1 



made from vine- j 

1 does not appear ' 
it of those made 

davour more tlie foreign i 



X have no practical ciperiencB of tbe quality of such wine, 

but I bare no doubt it would well repay tbe trouble of 

making, should any ot your readers like to try the eiperi- 

mejit about next June or July, and would feel their way, as 

it were, step by btep, with the Baeobarometer ; and, lest any : 

should think that 1 revert too often to this bule instrument, 

. , and lay too much stress upon ^e icitaliiic conduct of iJie 

of the rhubarb fermentation, I will quote, as on appropriate conclusion to 

gallon of itatei this paper, a passage from Dr. Mac Cullocb : — '■ But let n 



3 pouud of sugar in one gallon ot inculuaic, that the 

er, ;ili." All these gravities were uoted at Ilie tempera- are introduced into the ves; 

i of 0'^° Fahrenheit, and to them I may add — Apple bejias, and nothing but care 

juice as it runs trora the pre:is, :•!>. From various trials the subsequent proceaHes cai 



; mado when tbo ingredients 



(el. II is tlun Ihal I. 



proceed tt 



n I found it vary in difiWreut Giuuples from valuable retiults?' — IIeke 
: tbo highest gravity was observed but in one 
TYith these preliminary observations I wilt now 



bix nine claims the Qrst place on my list, inasmuch as 
10 other froit have «e uUaraUy the neceuory consli- 
its of nine. Fifteen to twenty poniuls of grape* i^hould 
be used to each gallon of waWr, The grapes ahoulil be 
refiilly picked froui the atalk, and all damaged lierrii>s 
rejected. They sbould be bruised tcith the kend, and well 
mixed with tlie water, and allowed to remain steeiicd in it 
for a few dayx, tbe mass being well sturcd twice or three 
times daily. The liquor aboold then be strained, the busks 
being pressed ; but core shoold be taken not to crusli tlie 
seeds, as they might impart a rough, unplcu.sant flavour. 

The gravity of tiiia liquor abould now be ascertained by 
he Sacebarometer, and sugar added sullicient to brin^- it up _ . 

about lao (il on Boberta'a scale). It ia probable that of P^fs iiiWinded to be placed in it. It woubl be neceasary, 
two pounds per gallon will be required, but of course this for example, to make an aviary eight feet square, if required 
will depend on tlie ripeness of the fruit used, and tbe dry- to contain eight pairs; if it is sijtteen feet long, by eight 
neas and heat of tbe iireceding summer: the ripor the wide, we may lodge butaeu paini tliere, and tbus propor- 
(irupeBthohigherthegravitjoftbeirjuice.aml consequently tionably. We may cakulale, wbalfiver sb^e we cbuose to 



THE DOMESTIC PIGEON. 

{Cotiimued from f age JB.) | 

The aviary is Intended for lodging birds that are much i 
mors domesticated, and better accustomed to cnnfineroent 

and its inconveniences. It does not require, like the dovecot, ; 

lo ha built away from the house, but any conveuiout place ' 
will do, as a yard, or garden, or even a fowl-yard, provided it 

is not exposed to the cold north wind, tbougli it would be | 

belter if facing the east or south, and especially if the light i 

can be admitted on those sideii. In large t^wns it may . 

be constructed on a roof or terrace, and even in a gT.mary. I 

Tbe aviary should he square ; tbe height proimrtionable i 
width. Its tout size must be regulated by the n: 



., r required 

richness. It is tliis oncertaiiity that reiider>i the strict 
accordance with the lettar of aoy receipt — ordering so much 
h fruit lo cvrry gallon of water — liable lo 
produce very ditTeiing results in diH'eri'iit years. The fer- 
montation should be proceeded with precisely as duected 
for rhubarb wine ; but it must be remembered (bat as tlie 
n at which this wine was mada has become advanced, 



the operation should be condualed in a room artificially Otlie: 
warmed, and kept at a temperature of about iW. eight 

The final gravity of the wine before botthng should ba baslit 
about -Vj, or, if it be intended as B dry wine, even as low a ~~'' ' 
^0. In the former cme, tbe wina should be botlled ii 
March, and in champagne bottles; in the latter case, iw 
years in thu cask will greatly improve and mellow tlie wine. 



May bo made in the same manner, the only diJTei-e 
j being ill tbe increased quantity of sugar, tbe pruponiim 
I required being indicated by the saccliarometer, it being 
i remBuibered tiiat enob pound of sugar will raise tbe gravity 
' about ;l(>. Wine made from unripe or partially ripe grimes 

is not delicient in flavour, and has much tlie charactei' 

of bock. 



make our building, on ei^^lit square feet to. a couple of birds. 
The more we increaoe iLe timubcr in a given space, the 
more quarrels, oud battles, and racket, and broken eggs wo 
shall hive. 

There are several methods made use of in constructing 
the birds' nests, but all ate not equally good. Some parsons 
have small boles built in tlieir aviai'y; tbis plan i: ' 
of all, and only doeii for the doveoot slook-dove. 



■t boxes on ebelves, about ten inches deep by 
wide, and furnish them witb a nest of plaster, or a 
t. The fault of these boxes is that they are too small, 
isily imbibe the dung, which soon accumulates and 
heats, and throws oat a fetid smell injurious to young 
pigeons. Wicker baakete, placed on a eligbt wooden frame- 
work, aro also very much Ubed ; but they are still more in- 
convenient here liian in tbe doNecuL If tbe aviary is built 
according to tbe ^reemeut of bixtfen i^quare feet, tbe best 
form of nests is tu fix all round a shelf formed of a Bub- 
slontial plaok eighteen incliea wide, fixed on brackets or arms 
' ■ J) the wall ; tbey may also he placed loosely in grooves, 
fur the convenience of taking lliem down lo clean them. 
Twenty-two inches above this sbelf we place a secoud, then 
a tliird at the same distance, if we wish for two rows of 
uests — a fourth, if we would have tliree on these shelves. 
I'laee small vertioal planks, to form aeparatu boxes ; tbey 
should ba three feet apart, so as to give this space to each 
May be made of an excellent quality. As chemical analysis little habitation. Plai'e the divisions of the upper boxes 
proves till) young )>lioots and leaves of tbo vine to be exactly over the middle of the lower boxes. In front \k each cell | 
similar in ibeir composition to the immature fniit, so, by ^x a window frame, furnished u-ith a wire lattice, having in 
infusing them in boiling water, letting them sleep for several tbe middle an entrants, ten inches high and eight mde, 
days, using the same weights as in the case of fruil, and provided witli a door sliuttiug by means of a wooden latch 
ailding sugar as indicaud by the saceliaromeler, together or iron hook. There should be a small plank in front of 
with a little argol as in rhubarb wine, a well-tlavoured wine the door tbe width of the entrance, and extending eight or 
may be produced, I made a amall cask in ItMS from half nine inches beyond it. This U indispensable for the pigeon i 
HUob prunings, and half rhubarb stalks, and I believe it will U> alight upon when it returns to its dwelling. It wiU bs i 
prove a good wine. Of course it requires more sugar, and perceived, that when we advise not to place the divisiooi of 
ia so far more expensive ; but it should be borne in mind, tbe seoond row over t^e finit, it is in toiler that the reatJiig- ' 
that tbe cost of the sogaris tbecoct of the vine, and it — the places before tlie doors should not be over «aeh ottiei', tfaat j 
sugar — will perhaps average about Uu^ pounds to tibe the pigeons, which are vei7 food of reauining tkere, ucf 
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not drop their dirt on to each otiier. Tbe iutaiior oS each 
dwcUing should be ftiniished with tvo uesU of plaster, 
on tho rigbl hand and the oLher on the left— nests of baked 
earth may be made use of. Tbia Dianner of disljibutii „ 
nviaiy is so much the more advuitageous that each pair of 
pi^'eun^ is lodged by itself, without lisli of being troubled 
by the others. Wlien their dwellings are not oloaed, and 
independent one from the other, each male posts himaelf 
near his female while she is sitting, and not only will not 
allow other birds to approach, but he even prerants their 
sitting within four or Bye nests on each aide ot him. We 
have seen them furiously defend a whole row where thay 
had estsblinhed IbemsclveH. Tbe result of this habit i: 
quarrels anil battles without end, the smallest inconveniencf 
uf wbicli is that it produces confusion in the aviary. Wf 
may in these aesta eoclose one or two birds biooght lirom 
anotltor aviary, and there rotun them prisoners until they 
have coupled and laid, and bj this means accustom them 
a change of residence without fear of losing them, or tl 
•DDoyanoe of keeping tbe others priauners. 

In all ca.ses the ttesUi should be placed in tho darkest part 
of tlie aviary, because pigeons always seek obscurity for 
laying and sitting; souie persons, in constructing dwellings 
like Uioso wu have just described, add to diem, for thu 
reason, two small planks, one on each side, which shades 
the two plasters or nesti. Hhe noils of the aviary should 
be plastered and whitened with lime: they should ho pierced 
with tine or two windows, to admit a little light, without i' 
being too strong. The flooring should be covei-ed with 
good inch of fine sand, on which the dung very soon b 
comes diy, and is easily removed every two or three days by 
means of a small rake with very close teeth, or a birch 
brooiu. The person who mokes use of this lost article 
miut be careful to press very lightly on the sand, so as on 
to remove thu surl'ace. Those pigeons which inhabit 
sanded avioiy always have a clean and glossy plum^o. 

It would bo adiisoble to divide the a^iorj into two 
three separate compartments by lattice-work, if wa wihh 
hove oil nici'S of pigeons. The I'ouurs, Jacobins, Cavaliers, 
itc, might, in lighting wiUi the others, i-eccive in their 
swelled tbroals very dangerous blows ; they should, there- 
fore, be shut in one of the divisions of the pjgoon-hotise. 
Tbe large species, such as Uie Boman, ^c, should be in 
another, and the small ones in a third. The less commu- 
nication the races hove with each other, the less amateurs 
will hove to fear btermixtvires. 

Vte hhould take the precaution of always keeping several 
WBlor.lTDUghs in the aviary, and in a comer a Utile straw 
cut into pieces of two or three inches in length, so that tlie 
birils may find materials to construct a clean and convenient 
nest for their young ones. Somi' races entirely neglect this 
attention ; they lay their eggs in on empty nest, which is 
freijuenlly followed by tlie eggs being broken, or quickly 
becoming cold: the amateur will remedy this by himself 
placing a little straw in tho nest. Others, on Uie contrary, 
collect sucii a quantity of twigs in it that they raise the 
nest much too high, which causes the eggs to mil out; in 
this case we must take ont the superfluous quantity. 

DKycral'TIOXri Ui' PIGEOXS. 



Sw.iLLow Pigeons (Co/innftn hirmiiiinmii). — These birds 

have derived their name from their resemhluiice to the Sea 

' Swallow (Petorel). The underneath part of the bodj-, head. 

ond neck urd white ; the upper jiart of tlie hood, Uie covering 

' of tho wings, and tlic fealhcm uf the thighs are block, reil, 

' blue, or yellow. They are feathered- footed, and the colours 

, of tho feathers on their feet are alwajs tike those of tlie 

, cloak; thu Dpper part of the head is also of the same 

colour, pi'oeoi'ding Aoin and incluiljng the upper matidible 

■>t thu beak, tlie colour passing towards tho middle of the 

uy<<, and terminating at the under extremity of tlie skull, 

, very mm-h like that of tho Tomtit, with a black bead. They 

have a long body, like the Tnrtle-dovc, but aro much larger. 

' They fly very well, and like to hover with rapidity to a very 

gi'Cat heighL If they have the same fociUty in flying tliat 

. the swallow bu, they have also the same difliculty in walk- 

[ ing, and are atill more nngraceCUl in this movement. The 

, shortness of tbdr feet, and tbe lei)stli ot the feathers with 



whieh they ore covered, obliges them to advance heavily, 
and with cmalraiDt, by raising their feet slowly, and in en 
awkward manner. In wet climates and dirty dovecotes their 
feathers become loaded with dirt, and inconvenient. Xteaides 
this, they sometimes have the defect of a streaked iris, by a 
part of the while eitending over it, which lessens their value 
in the estimate of amateurs. These pigeons ought not to 
have any black feather ocross Ihe while, but the dealers, 
before ofljaiing them for sale, carefully cut them out with a 
pair ot scissors. The amateur may easily avoid being 
deceived in this manner, by examining them attentively ; if 
he hnds any vacant places in the smoothness of their 
plumage, or if, by blowing them, he perceives the quills of 
cnt feathers, there is no doubt of their toilette bavmg been 

Co KHO» Swallow PicliON {CulumbaUruniliiiinagaleala). — 
Naturalists have doubtless given it tbe name of galeala from 



fancying ibey could see tile form uf o helmet in tlie spot on 
their head. The iris is yellow, or sandy ; tliey are very 
much shod, and highly esteemed by the amateurs. 

Yellow SwA[.T.OW I'WEON (Columba kirnudinina tuUu).— 
Resembling the preceding, but haviut; tliose parts yellow 
winch in tlie otiier are black, red. or blue. These buiia are 

Speckij;d SwiiJX)W PioEOH (Columba kiniiidiiiina sdntil- 
lala). — This charming bird is extremely rare in tVance ; it 
can scarcely be procured except in (jermanj, where even it 
IS not common. Its cloak is fawn-colour, prettily speckled 
with black or red. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CiiBAP LiTiBiTDBt (A Suliicriirr).—\Vhovnr in?OT at you for any 
tapooMcd itclicicQcy. be uiund ia of lUpErdcial Brquinmcnu hiiruelCl 
fotbiwho knaw. much ia alway. the mo.l eonicinua of how lililc he 

rent liienture anil •Denes erf (tic ilty. take in tht Alkenm^m. I 



■tead of a ^u> lube rgiud it. llic tuna are eurriid uwa; b; an icmi 
iniuE)' peniDg through Ihe root orudeor the houM. and 1h( burning 



niflhcDtlMaeaaoDi aatheaeou^t to be planted ImmeiliilelT (if drtnetUii 
■tiiioii). we at once reply to yuur query, but (he uaetol the remjtindcr 



U niaiijF aeeda | 



THE OOTTAGE GARDENER. 

raiei reiiiiiK light. 1( yon rtqiiin light to b< ui 



tiie HiiiHmnKlieiptil into tDurqnirterimth.thu-p tool, Mdihtnlhe fJoiiMM ROHI (C. E.].— Pmlnblj whu Mt. Btiton bu i 



nitti thejuin of the Bed Cnrnot. 



At bM Flue for thorn ; bul .11d» .'lr« tuHnt -rf f.i^"'bVid'roSIl'i'ThIf'S^^.!!^^n'ihc ^'ot^b?bi?L^'" 
„. pl«it.«ro» jsrdhLgh, md Ih ^^^ „„„.„, ^„.. .^^ „.™^^v.-. ,r 

(Mt ; bui you ni»y plant 1 row of ipsace flu, twelve or SflMn, ul once, guj Siiiour't hewl. but bettet amliorliiM h«te eoneludcd ib»l tbst 

■nd you may plini iboB id doie thii the botiom bnnelici mil niMt. io.[ruin™i of cruelly ■nd mucliory wu toMc of the bnmehei of Pali^nu 

Cov.. ro. V■^. Bo.p«(C. A'. G.|.-Oo«r your vine border imme. uk^^jr^'^^T!ti^,UMtdll^Zf"'J^"7u",^^^B'M 

duiely mercl. to P"^™ ^' '™"'Siw°''^/o'^A'fonni"hc bifore^u """■ ^' '"'■"" "^ "'""'' °°' """"^ "' """'""°'""' ""^ ""'" " "« 

reiameoce torcins," turn ini mw • quMtity^ot^bot^mum^B^^ onlyeonnilit. °Burn™7"tU°e"wo'Sd™S'''™we"'l^"^oS!of™ 

d™g°b^f?rebMj,' tol jDu'?'''breJItni" iSde. ""vitShiZttrri^ia a*aumi<:j.j. FLOw«m-B>n» (A CoKofeD—We eu iDike no other 

your .econd vinery direcUy : lei them remain there nntU you put the reply .1 pKKot, tbia that that ne mre lu a recent number. We are 

(«ca>ing malerid in your early vinery, and then intwdnee Ihem there, »l"»7"rejdy toatlend loiuchcorre.poBden«. 

puitinn them wiihio nine inthci 01 the gliuH. Or, which would he bet icr Watiu is . Himiai. UiB-raieTlToiw;^).— 11 doet not follow a« 

GH.iiiuMt FOB CoNiiivATOtv lCliarltp).-Tbt back wall of a A .prinj miy come from a itraium not cootaioing any uluble meuilie 

c<niicn»H.r». eighteen fe=l high, »IA gloi. at front and one end oaly, Sre"lJtfouVh™™"tftJr"addin VlittlVll^rmiSlT 'H^ ^L "' M 

The MArasKni Scnrtef i. the only one we ahonld like to" try, and if the "'"'' '? ''; '^'•''i "'"'" "T circuminnee., will render it more uaeful for 

back border i. renewed with «ry (ood mM, it would reach the lop in Tour plwU. 

three or four yein. It iian eicellent place for Camtllin. Ur, Beaton AciiaATDSf iiiitCAHVIi(reru).— Thii is an uinnal, but may be ren- 

hu pronbid to gin fuU llata 0/ beddli^ Umuiumi, de., ttc, ilered pereanial by planting cuuingi of it, and net aliowingii to ripen 

llA.ii Loci.i P»*B (l..).-^m^ .munanagement in pruning the 't^;:^St'^^'^'"^ '" "" ™""' ** '"" '"'''"** '" ''"'™"" 



rn i plant theni xith any of tbe dwarf 9: 



' WATiiBiiio-»OT,— ThcJIeii. J. S. L. anya, "Monei'a or Thompion'a 

FUCHIUS (W. B. PnjiK).—" Would it he improper to prune my 'nvTOd Kose Watering.uct, are eiHmtially the tune. 1-be former 

leavea fallen! Vtf^it the laaiet ue Mill on, and the wood ralher aolt. deaing uleniil may be very well for Kflned pu^om.'m™!! requirJ'tt 



WiiitvoBH iliidh-Stiot and iilt they do not like. 



retted early. in oimUon, hgwe'ver (now not mu^Jh u.ed), i heUeve'miy «Tl'brhad'^ 

nnedlhen,^ and ^'5'^^ "^ y^' ,l'f"_P?«'l- ,'^J^' „.,*^'^"*"''» "' Fowls.— B.Jt. wlihei to eiehangc for one or two ben 

waghing eight pounda. He 

_ e., the letter, in a etnm^W envelope, ia Bent to ua, jt will be forwarded uiB. K- 

other eorreipondenta ? luppotting deep bauna or pani (witb bolea in them to alhiw a current of 

POTATOia Cttrrf).— If your land it %At. plant now; if heavy, earlv in "',t? paM through, for the purpote of creating • draught), beuaed (or 

ipHng. The calendar, though abort, yet being given at the end of the holding the fire on rtah to place tobacco, or tobaeco-paner, for fumi- 

preceaingmonlL. ought, an ru u rnarip it concerted, to meet your gaun* boujc., &r. Theac will hefound lery durable and ineipeotive, 

(J.^^.J.-Tl ^ , , . . > ".""^ .—.-..-:-" .-- 

Youso TaEU (T. rf.;.— Thete do not tucceed heit when planted 
thickly together. They grow more rapidly ull by aucL treatment, not 
only betauie their lateral growth i* checlied, but became all trtea elon- 
gute moat la the direciion where [here i» the btighteit light. Treee 

,. , , .„ „.j o- — P'™'^ l*" cloaely. and judieioualy pruned, would not grow in height 

raumayeutailenry leaf, and reduce the yonngeit wood erny autumn, quite to ixpidli, but they would inereaae fatter in girth. Forealiog, or 
ud taiB it at alnie, with no trouble at all ', but it will require abundance arliori-caltue, it not to well underuood u it ought to he ; and we wiah 
of water, and alroog water too, every luiumer. We ihtll be moit happy ""^' "' °<^ readera, pnctically acquainted with plutation management, 
to receive your accouni of putting up your grantHmitfar Irtt M'm fit """W f"™"" >» with > few ettayt ou the auhjeet. 

mode of heating. ' ... called the Ivj-Ieavcd, or r«hcr the Ncttled-leaVed. Genmium, though 

Nam or PeamW. A', af).— Mr. Hogg layi, "Tbe pear lenlii Msrii "!>' " pwanium. hut PUrtriaUhia fralieima. (i>. P.. i>B«n.).— No. 1. 

toiuK, produced from a late bloHom, and, which, like aUnoal all fruit ac ^-latrlitcra.BT flam hailiita. Nu. s. AapMiiim. or Clllopleril fngilt. 

I produced, hat hitt much of ilaeitemalchamcterittict." tt e ciiinot detect your (.hinate plant from the leaf aent. {B. *"• *^— 

.j^nVridiila™; ^V^t not e^"e;iiTthJ'Vdc™of1wljin""nE ^"(AST^W^f "" ""' **"'" "'*^""" *'*' '■"" 






e what Mr. Errington and illr. Whe 



''; ™'~*!ri^hai™™e\"ecu'imr5Ji"K'°ui« CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 



ui you have not nieiiliuncd the dimenaiont of your pit. Coal-aabea would .„,, 

•uit you for plunjjlng, perb^i, hut we abould Die tend, at being lu< tj|[ p^ 

CovEiiiso TDB Pit (B. ftucoifiie).— If you lequin tbii only fm CAUATiaiit, dBf™rinln5emHit"w»tS«."lk^»o»rC^Mmrc«i^ 

■tntetug old Sctilel uenmnmi in, iiphMI Celt will no, u then do nM csiia, lakg up and pot inlonpa, to (one in ptrta. Dhotb lanJMt. 
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T?HE COtTAGE GARDENER. 
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ftnd dress tU quarters generally. Edgings, trim. Fibbous-sootio 
perenntala and bienaiab, divide and plant. Flowbes (choice), defend 
generaUy from inclement weather. Gbass, roll occasionally, if winter be 
mild. Gravbl, roll and keep orderly. HAWTnoRN, gather berries and 
bury in sand, to sow next October. Hbogks, plant, and clip deciduous 
ones. HTACiNTHa, defend in inclement weather. Lbavbs, collect for 
compost. MuLcn round the roots and stems of shrubs newly planted. 
Plant shrubs of all kinds. Pottbd Plants, protect in deep frames, 
&c. ; place in hothouse for forcing. Pbivkt, gather seeds of, and make 
young shoots into cuttings in bad weather, lay them in damp sand or 
soil, and set next February. Peunk all shrubs requiring regulation. 
Pbunbd Rosbs, scrape bark, and wash with lime and soot. Randn- 
CULD8B8, defend in bad weather; plant, if mild; seedlings of tUcm 
require protection. Stakk shrubs newly planted, and any others re- 
quiring support. SucKBES may be planted as removed during the 
winter dressing. Tulips, defend in bad weather. Tuav may be laid 
in open weather. Uncovbr protected plants, and if not dry, place dry 
materials next them. Watbr in glasses, change weekly; add a few 
grains of salt, or five drops of spirit of har..shorn. Buy all your Trbbs 
and SnauBS forthwith, and put them in ground, preparatory for final 
planting in February. Think on the Icb-hkap, and let leaves be ga- 
thered to cover it. See, also, that the ponds of water from which you 
get ice, are freed from leaves and sticks, &c. D. B baton. 



now, but the stumps of the branches should be left sufficiently long Co 
permit a few inches more to be cut off at the time of grafting. 

R. Ebbinoton . 

FORCING HOUSE. 

AiB, see Ventilation, Aar abacus, promote succession crops ; bottom- 
heat 75® ; plenty of air when up. Apbicots, see Peach. Bottom- 




GREENHOUSE. 

AiB, admit freely when the external temperature is above 35°, espe- 
cially among hard- wooded plants not desired to have early in bloom. 
Bulbs, weU-rooted in pots, place in gentle heat for early blooming ; put 
funnels of paper over the HyacinthSf to cause the stems of the early ones 
to rise freely ; keep mice from the successions ; tew things are better 
for this tlum chopped furxe. Calcbolabias, CiNaaARiAS, Cambl- 
LIA8, &c., attend to with heat and moisture, according to the time you 
desire them to be in bloom : the two first will require frequent fumi- 

Kting. Climbers, prune them generaUy, to give light to the plants 
neath them. Fauton-Jiowera may be pruned back to within a bud 
of the main shoots. Tecoma jasminoides will bloom best on longish, 
strongish shoots, the smaller, therefore, should be cut out; after the 
strength is thus moderated, by these fioweriug profusely, it may be 
spurred back, like Pa;s»ion-fiower8. Train and clean winter-flowering 
climbers, such as Kmnedya Maryatt^ty and various Tropaolums, such as 
tuberosum and pentaphyllum ; the latter started in summer, will bloom 
all the winter. Eakth in pots and borders, keep fresh by stirring. 
Geeaniums, encourage the forwardest, when early blooming is desirable, 
with plenty of air, and a medium temperature of 46'^, giving them plenty 
of air, and tying them out. Scarlttii, taken up from flower-beds, and 
kept in boxes and sheds, keep dry. Keep old Catceotarias, so raised, 
in.>!8ter. Heaths, keep cool, and give abundance of air m mild clear 
weather. Heat, by tires, apply when necessary ; use a little coverin}; in 
severe weather in preference to making the fires strong. Ixias, Gla- 
dioli, and the hardier Lilies, pot and set in a cold pit, to be protected 
from frost. Inskcts, keep under, by fumigating and scrubbing. Leaves, 
dirty, wash; decayed, remove. Mignonette, take in a few pots now 
and then. Primula (Chinese), introduce; water with liquid-manure 
when it shows the flower-bud; the double-white give a favourable and 
warm position, as the flower stands well when cut, it is valuable for 
nosegays. Roaaa, and other Shrubs, introduce for forcing ; commence 
at first with a top-temperature of from 45° to 50° ; if the bottom-heat is 
from 5° to 10° higher, all the better. Salvia Splbndens, supply 
liberally with water, and give it a warm corner. Gesnera zebrina will 
still be a good accompaniment, where the average night temperature is 
45°. Succulents, keep dry, and Cac/us especially, except the Trun- 
calua, which will now be in bloom; give it a warm position, or the blooms 
will not open freely. The same may be said as respects position, in the 
case of Oranges opening their bloom. Watee seldom ; be regulated by 
temperature, evaporation, aiul tUe wants of the plant.^ ; when the flower- 
buds are swelling and opened, give it oftener, and alter breakfast, and 
with liquid rather higher than the temperature of the house. Tempe- 
RATURE, 45° during the day, 40° at night, with 5° to 10° more, at a warm 
end, or a conservatory, for placing tenderer and forced flowers when first 
introduced, allowing in each case a rise of 10° or 15° for sun heat. In 
severe weather, preler covering, c\ca during: the clay, to large fires; com- 
parative darkness, in a low temperature, lor a aho.i lime, is preferable to 
light, and a parched atmo:>phere. R. Fisu. 



able to give air frequently. Fires, use discreetly, to repel frost, to sus- 
tain the proper temperature, and to be able to give air rather liboally. 
Figs, see Peach. Grapes, late fruit, fire freely in the day with much 
air; avoid spilling water in house, and use the scissors once a-week 
thoroughly. Insects, extirpate, now is the time ; do not forget the soft 
soap, the sulphur, the sponge, and fumigation. Kidney-bbanb, pot in 
five-inch pots, four in a pot ; the Dun'* and Newington Wonder ; light 
secure by all means ; keep glass clean washed. Nectaeine and Peach 
in blossom, keep at about 55° by day, at night about 40° ; water vei^ 
sparinffly; shake branches gently, to distribute the pollen; stir earth 
around often. Pines, secure 6o° to 70° to fruiters, with plenty of air ; 
bottom-heat, 7T* in dung-pits, keep hardy by plenty of air, and good 
linings ; no water until the end of January. Roots, protect in all tubs, 
boxes, pots, &c. Sea-kale, provide successions ; bottom-heat 70°. 
Strawberries, introduce good buds about the middle of December, 
earlier is not safe ; begin at 50° in heat, and a bottom-heat 60°. Taera- 
gon, BIint, Sorrel, Maujoeam, &c., introduce to bottom-heat. Let 
Heat follow in a ratio to the light, at any period. Ventilate as freely 
as you dare at all times. Vines to K)rce, begin at 50° in blossom, 
maximum, 70° ; keep air moist, and get a warmth in border of 80° ; 
sulphur freely ; remember the cireaded mildew. Watee, apply always 
in a tepid state. 

ORCHID HOUSE. 

Air. Excepting on very fine, bright, sunny mornings, when the heat 
of the sun and the fire combined raise the temperature too high, no air 
will be required this month. Blocks, plants on, syringe when the sun 
is likely to shine. Baskets with plants in, that are growing, dip in 
tepid water two or three times ; thoae not growing dip only once. 
Baskbts (new), make to be ready when wanted. Insects, destroy 
diligently ; one pair destroyed this month, will prevent a numerous brooa 
next year. Moisture in the Air, supply to plants growing. Pot 
growing Plants. Several will start this month, do this before new 
roots are formed. Peat, procure ; choose the most fibrous ; the best is 
found in dry woods, where the Common Brake (Pteris aquilina) abounds ; 
the roots of this fern form the best fibrous peat. Stanhopbas, in 
baskets, beginning to grow, put into fresh baskets with fresh peat ; four 
inches deep is quite vuflicient. Water at the roots, apply only to 
growing plants, and that round the edges of the pots. Young Shoots, 
look to, and keep the centre dry, or they will rot. T. Applbuy. 



ORCHARD. 

Almoxds, plant. Apples (Espalier), prune, &c.; plant, &c. Apri- 
cots, plant. Bbine, apply with a scrubbing-brush to stems and 
branches of fruit-trees, to destroy insects, eggs, and moss. Compost, 
provide. Cbeeries (Wall and Espalier), prune and train ; plant. 
CiiBS> UTS, plant. Cuesants, prune; plant. Cuttings of Gooseber- 
ries and Currants may be planted. Espalibes, prune and regulate. 
Figs, protect from frost. Filbeets, plant. Fork the surface around 
fruit-trees. Fruit-room, ventilate occasionally, and keep dark. Guosn- 
brebibs, plant; prune. Layers, plant. Loam and Compost, obtain. 
Medlaes, plant. Mulberries, plant. Mi'Lcn, put around newly- 
planted trees. Nails and Subbus, draw and prepare in bad weather. 
Nectaeinbs, plant; prune and train in frosty weather. Peacuks (See 
Nbctabines). Peaes, plant. 1'lu.ms, plant; (Wall and Espalier), 
prune. Peuning, attend to generally. Quinces, plant. KASPObcaiKS, 
plant ; prune. Seevicks, plant. Snails, destroy in their tor])id state. 
Stake and support trees newly planted. Stand aeds, remove dead and 
irregular branches from. Stations, make. Suckees, plant; remove 
from all fruits. Tee.nch and prepare borders, &e., for planting. Tuin 
orchard-trees. Vines, plant, prune, and train. Walnuts, plant. 
Wall-trebb generally, prune and reg^ate. Walls, it is a very bene- 
ficial plan to paint these by means of a white- washer's brush, with a 
liquid mixture of 8 lbs. lime, 4 lbs. soot, and 6 lbs. sulphur. It destroys 
and banishes insects, as well as, by its dark colour, promoting the warmth 
of the wall. The liquid employed, in which to mix the above, should be 
urine and soap-suds in equal proportions. 

Any trees propoaed to be regxafted in the spring, may be headed doum 



PLANT STOVE. 

Air, give on all favourable occasions. Acuimenes, pot a batch to 
flower early. Bbgomas, to bloom early, repot. Clerodbndrums 
beginning to grow, repot towards the end of the month, place in heat, and 
water moderately. Eranthemums, winter-flowering, water freely and 
occasionally with liquid- manure. Feanciscea, pot a few, and place in 
heat, to flower early. Gardenias, pot a batch, and place in dung heat, 
to start them to grow, and kill insects on them, especially the red spider, 
the great enemy of Gardenias. Gesneras showing signs of growth, 
shi ke out of old soil, and pot in fresh compost, give little water and 
moderate heat till next month. Gloxinias, treat a few similarly. 
HoVA nKLLA, a new and beautiful species, put in baskets, and tram 
downwards. Ixoras, keep «-uoi, and moderately dry, through the month. 
LucuLiA GRATissi MA, in flower, remove into a greenhouse, to prolong 
the bloom. Lycopods, divide and repot. Passifloras, prune, and tie 
neatly in. Rogikras, a new genus of winter-blooming plants, should 
be now showing flowers. Sericographis Gheisbkkghtiana, another 
addition to our winter-flowerers, repot, and water freely after the blooms 
are visible. In every department of the stove, let cleanliness prevail ; 
clear the surface of the pots of moss and lichen ; stir up the soil care- 
fully, without injuring the roots ; search diligently for insects ; keep the 
walls and floors as dry and clean as possible ; remove decaving leaves as 
Hoon as they occur ; and let neatness be the general order of the day 
throughout the whole month. T. Appleby. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses, protect from severe frost; give air 
on every fine day ; keep as dry as possible without flagging, remove de- 
caying leaves, and stir the surface of the soil occasionally. Carnations 
and PicoTEKs, shelter from frost, snow, and heavy rains ; give air to on 
line days, even to pulling ofif the glass; in wet weather give air by 
propping up the light behind ; water if very dry ; watch for slugs, and 
destroy them. Daulias, examine, cut ofl any decaying part to the 
quick ; protect from frost. Hollyhocks may be planted in open 
weather ; mulch with short litter ; cuttings pot off, and seedlings trans- 
plant. Hyacinths in beds, shelter from frosts, by mulching. Pinks, 
look to after frost, and press the earth to the planu. Ranunculus 
BEDS, prepare. Tulip bbds, shelter from frost, heavy rains, and snow ; 
finish planting, b. Verbenas in frames, give abundance of air to; 
if mildew prevails, dust with sulphur ; protect from hard frost ; water 
seldom, and only then when absolutely necessary; pick off decaying 
leaves. In this month prksu soils may be procured; leaves col- 
lected; HEAPS of manures, loam, and peat, frequently turn over to 
sweeten and pulverize. T. Applbby. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Artichokes, dress. AaPABAoua-BBDS, dress, b. j plant to force ; 
attend that in forcing. Bbabs, plant a good main crop tae first week in 



U-2 THE COTTAGE GABDENEE. Noywibjjk 2T. 

the mniith, if ngl done the Uit vcih in Noveniber. Bun (Otd), dig , the air the wetther will innnit to luch u uc nlinted in fiuDU for 

bal^ of cunh.udpianted ii^ AnjDDOkor comer^orplot of gniuiftDl IcH | Aaou-UKDH, dikLc; attutd Co cboie ld prodncliDD. PAmimi'i, dis 
thIim, id open wnLhei. Broculis, xn^t ttie iftme, hut Lay in deeper, 90 ; up and ttotc, b' Piah, iow In the opeo giouad of the bat earLy 
b to earth up the ilema veil; laj (hem la cu-efull^, with thtir huda kinde» protecclQg them froru fntl, mice, ilugi, and Lirdn. Flanti, 
towardi (he Dorlh. Thuv movLa; theie TOftctahlea givei in opportuDilf ' to prodiin Ked, attend to, h. PoTATOii maj be planted in li^^ht aolU 
to prepare tlie uuulen (hey oceupiedfor other impor(aDl cropa j they are • In open w«ath«.aud in hot-bcda tDHudB the end of tlic ruonth; eiatpine 

and, being cleeec logelher, (hej are mucb more eeDienlent for pru(ecllon. fnmei, ttc. Hhubaib, laheupud potolffor furciug, or cover up with 
CABBACas, plant; »rth up. Ciioooiia, earth up. CAaaoTa, rtore pouor tuba and femKnliBB mattriali, Sba-Kali, eoier up trith fer. 
the m>incropi if notdnne. and attend to thoae grpwing in fruuci, Gie. mentmg maleitabi Iitlcn reiTci are the beat material both lorcorering 



K-uon of thE 
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(hi; ue wanud. KiDntY BcAKS. force, e. Lbavii, fallen, collect in the Piriih of baiul Man Kalendari and Puhliihed by Williau 
logethet. LiiTTiicas, attend to thuae advancing in fnmei on a gende SauinviLLa Oaa. at iha Office, No. 1, Amen Corner, in the Pahah of r 
hot; ace that no drip falU into the hearta of the pituita, and give all ' ChnH Church, Ci(j dI f^ndon. — November Vth, IdM. | 

__ aastttisnnmw. 

NKW INUKPENDKNT FLORl. TJAKTJ.ETS PATENT KOUOII PLATE GLASS TOR C0N5EEVA- 
CULTUBAL PUBLlCATiOtJ. H TORIES, PUBLIC HUILDINUS, U AN U FACTO RieO. SKVLIG1IT2), tie., ^Ih iock 

From the Qardtner^ Chronicle, December g, — '*At for (he ar(ic;le BUbaUtuLod fcirBougb Plate, 
and which is actually in (he market far the purpose uf impoam^i upon gardeaera, i( u wholly unfit 

PhiUipa, llG, BiahopagUc-aUcel." 
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"OltKS OF PEKMANENT IN- 



cH*BLE"K^i"(?r&''c^''no«'^S7Ti TWiBE NETTING ONE 

greally reduced pncw. >V PENNV per 8QUAKB TOOT. 



In l« «(.. i-nntricV Ueo (SupplnniM U«iuiti), ■ ,„j Weaving Manntu^y; 

■I'dti" 111,' vv\' r ■\'i'l ill* l,*TH ^ -,f THOhlAS HLNHY FOX, 41, l^kia,. 

lllh ll■.^^\ (,\l i.OlAmA or Berjtree(. and S and a, SnowhUl, 

ledge. EdKcdbyGiaaaiLona, A.M. aitenSon"o( thB''Dobili?y,"£id«i 

Ik I cofj. imprriuJ Sea, cluth Mttrrd, geuiij, afcnU, (He, Co the nry low 

pirc 4lS laa. P™" " ■'•™l' he can offer WIHE. 

TtlK ril'TOlll *I. HTSTOliY «)]' NKTTING, and every dcacriplimiot 

KNCLANU- Wg aHiatoifof [lierw.pleaa *""* "^ IKOM-WOBK (« flnr- 

Hundred Woixlciui, and une hundred Bud four WireneUiog, Id and 3d per foot; galianlaed ditto (requiring on painting), 3d, 3d, and 3Jd, per 

PoitniU, KngraveiL an aieel. By (jtoaun """ Any qunniicj can be acu( off immediauly of (be follonuig widthi, vli., IB, M, Sit, 9G, and 

L, CuiK and UnAiLES UAcrABLiNB. ^I '°cl<ci. llii, hoa-eter, made to order at any width at the suue mtei. Tbii Dctlmgli admirablr 
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It has been justlv observed that — " It is the duty of every one who 
comes into the world, to leave it as much wiser and betttr as he can than 
he found it." If this doctrine was acted upon, what a glorious world we 
should have. There are those whose private pleasures conduce to the 
public good, and it is true wisdom to cultivate such, for a blessing attends 
them. The individual whom we have selected for the subject of our 

? resent biographical sketch, was an example of the foregoing remarks. 
'etik Collinson wus born in St. Clement's I..ane, Lombard Street, in 
the year 1693, and afterwards settled in partnership with his brother, as a 
woollen draper, in a shop then under the sign of the lied Lion, in Gracc- 
ehurch Street, a place and calling not very fovuurable to the cultivation 
of botany and natural history ; yet by prudence, iudustry, and a wise dis- 
tribution of time, the two brothers succeeded, not only in establishing a 
lucrative concern, but in securing the leisure necessary for carrying on 
their favourite pursuits. Their tastes were similar, they mutually assiMted 
each other, and both took country houses at Peckham. To Peter CoU 
liuson's residence was attached a large garden — in this he cultivated, 
successfully, tbo principal useful and ornamental plants then grown in 
England, and also aildcd an extensive collection of exotics from various 
parts of the worl.l, but chiefly from North America. John Bartraui, of 
whom we have g;iven a biographical sketch in our 5th volume, was bis 
agent in the latter country. But Collinson's object was not to collect for 
himself merely, but to distribute to others, and to create and diflTuse a 
taste for whatever was useful and beautiful in nature and art. He en- 
joyed the pleasure of giving as well ui receiving ; he inrreascd by scat- 
tering; his heart devised liberal things, and by liberal things he acted. 
Few influential persons left these shores to settle abroad but Collinson 
found them out, established a friendlv connection with them, and became 
their friend and patron t be suggested plans for t)iem to adopt on arriving 
at ^cir destination, and «^t them, from time to time, information of 
what was going on in Engl%i)d. Dr. j^anklin first received from him 
hints on the subject of Klcctfioxtjf, nnd his essays on that science were 
subsequently addressed and dpdieft(#d to his benefactor. In a letter 
which he atterwards wrote to Df* Fothergill, on hearing of Collinson's 
decease, he says : — "As you may Im unacquainted with the following in- 
stance of his zeal and usefulness in promoting knowledge, which fell 
within my own observation, I tako the Ubertv of intorniinu: you that a 
subscription library being set op foot ig |l|)iladclphia, he encouraged the 
design by making several valuable pr||90M to it, and procuring others 
from his frieniU, and as the UUmry f^ii^pany had a considerable sum 
arising annually to be laid out l^ bookl|| i|nd ncetled a judicious friend in 
London to transact the business fof thou|, he voluntardy and cheerfully 
undertook that service, and executed it JAr more than thirty years suc- 
cessively ; assisting in the chuice of boo^ anil taking the whole care of 
collecting and shipping them, without ov#r charging or accepting any 
consideration for his troqble." The Doa|or further observes that the 
success of this library led to the establpflipient of about thirty others, 
and was the means of sprci|(Uug muc^ Uf^fu^ knowledge in that part 
of the world. 

Peter Collinson was a FellQ|v of the Rqjiil Society, and of most of the 
leading Benevolent and Scicqtiflc Associatipns of the Metropolis ; in all 
these he was an active and working metql)er| contributing liberally to their 
support. He watched tor omwrtunities to impart knowledge, and wrote 
articles at various times fo^ the Philosophical Transactions, and the 
Archeeologia ; he also furnislifd several Papers to the (ientlenian's Maga- 
zine, "On the Management of Sheep in Spain, and their probable ad- 
vantageous introduction into Carolina, (^corgia, and the Floridas; " " On 
American seeds imported into p!ngland \u 1/61, and their cultivation ; " 
" On the White Pine, Weymouth, apd other Pines ; the Fir, and various 
species of North American fivergrenn trees, fcc," and several other 
valuable Papers. In 173(3, hfl ^cawe acquainted with Linnteus, by the 
visit of the latter in that year ta Ixindon, and afterwards corresponded 
with him until his death. In |Mt|e Iptters you perceive the benevolence 
of his character, and the desiro l|jl mapifests to iflipart useful information 
to his friends. Writing to him, Octobar 3, \7i%, \^9 says : — " My orange- 
trees are yet abroad. My vineyard grapes up very ripe. A considerable 
quantity of wine will be made this year in Knglaud." Again — the fol- 
lowing year he remarks — " Our gardens were in great beauty in .lanuury 
and February. Almonds, apricots, and peaches in blossom. February 
23rd I went into the country ; the elm hedges had small leaves. Stan- 
dard plums, almonds, and Coruus, in full blossom. Gooseberries showing 
their fruit. In short, it would be endless to tell you the wonders of this 
season." In another letter he observes—" I love all books of natural 
history, and every production God has made. Pray what sort of land, 
river, and sea shells, are found in your country ? Is anything peculiar 
observed in their natures ? What sort of fossils are found in Sweden ? 
Have you any particular species of tish that are found in no other parts of 
the world ? Any insects peculiar to Lapland or Sweden 7 Send me 
specimens of them, or any oiher natural production." 

Collinson was in the habit of making notes and memoranda of what he 
saw and heard, and particularly on the books he read ; these, if collected 
together, would form a curious and interesting Vidume on the then sute 
of the scientific world, and especially in the department of botany and 
natural history. JV«/e.— " In March and April, 1761, the Duke of Kich- 
mond planted a thousand Cedars of Lebanon, on the hills above his house 



at Goodwood ; plants five years old, that I procured for him at 18s. etch. 
—P. C." 

Doctor Fothergill, who wrote a short sketch of bis life, and who was 
his warm friend and admirer, says t— " He had correspondents in almoat 
every nation in Europe, some in Asia, and even at Pekin, who ^ traiu- 
mitted to him the most valuable seeds they could collect, in return for the 
treasures of America. In this exchange of good offices, there is abun- 
dant cause to believe no man ever exceeded him in respect to punctuality, 
care, and generosity ; few had ever more intelligent correspondents, or 
succeeded better in enriching this country with the vegetable products 
of every other, tliat could either add to its advantage or ornament. And 
were I to assert that he was the means of introducing more new ^^d 
beautiful plants into Britain than any man of his time, and was inferior 
to none in his acquaintance with the history of their introduction, I 
should run little haxard of transgressing the bounds of veracity." 

Coilinwnia canadensis was ftrst introduced into this country by Ccl- 
linson, in 1735, and named after him by his friend Linnteus. He had an 
extensive acquaintance with the first-rate naturalists of his age, and with 
persons of various ranks, who were distinguished for science and learning ; 
among these were Ellis, Dcrham, Woodward, Solander, Dale, Lloyd, 
Sloane, and others. At the residence of the latter he was a frequent 
visitor, and materially aided him in the formation and arrangement of 
bis magnificent collection of curiosities, which subiequently formed the 
foundation of the British Museum, to the trustees ol which they were 
sold for .f 20,000, but Collinson says that they cost him ^fSOjOUO. He 
seldom called upon his friends without imparting some useful sug- 
gestions, or introducing subjects tending to the public good. He was 
particularly solicitous that young persons should cultivate refined tastes, 
and adopt ennobling pursuits. His sociable and affable disposition quali- 
fied him to convey to these information adapted to their capacities, and 
calculated to incite their ardour. He lived in great domestic happiness, 
and kept a hospiuible table. His wife, son, and daughter, entered warmly 
into his views, and aided him in his undertakings. In 17-19, he removed 
to Kidgeway IIousc, at Mill Hill, and was two years in transplanting his 
collection. ' He was seised with a sudden illness whilst on a visit to his 
friend, Ixird Petre, at Thomdon Hall, Essex, and died August 11, 1768, 
aged 75. Inclosed in his will was found a paper, importing " that he 
hoped he should leave behind him a good name, which he valued more 
than riches ; that he had endeavoured not to live uselessly, and that all 
bis days he constantly aimed to be a friend to mankind." 

For the preceiling observations, we are indebted to an old correspondent 
(S. P, Rtutfimtfre), and we will only add a few other particulars from 
other sources, though he is well entitled to a lengthened notice, indebted 
to him as our gardens are for introducing so many of their choicest 
ornaments. His collection was very large; his specimens were well 
chosen : he had a botanical garden at Mill-hill, near Endfield, which at 
that time contaiued many curious plants not to be found in any other, the 
number of which was continually increasing till his death. This coUectitm 
and garden brought him acquainted with many persons of rank and dis- 
tinction in this kingdom, who were distinguished by their taste in plant- 
ing and horticulture, or desirous to make rural improvements. With 
some of these he frequently spent a few days at their seats, commending 
and censuring what he approved and disapproved in the designs they were 
carrying on, with an integrity and taste that did equal honour to the 
simplicity of his manners, and the rectitude of bi» judgment. Frequent 
opportunities, during a long life, had furnished him with an extensive ex- 
perience of the effects of dilferent methods of cultivation, and of the 
particular soil and aspect which were best adapted to different plants and 
trees ; how beauties might be best improved, and incurable defects 
hidden : by this knowledge he often prevented young planters from com- 
mitting capital mistakes, rectified others into which they had been misled 
either by the ignorant or the designing, and prevailed upon many of his 
friends to adopt this rational amusement, and persevere in it, to the 
mutual advantage of themselves and their country. " I never knew an 
instaikce," said Mr. Collinson, "in which the pursuit of such pleasures 
did not either find temperance and virtue, or make them." 

He was a remarkable instance that he who is never idle need never be 
in a hurry. He was always doing something, and therefore he transacted 
all his domestic and mercantile affairs, and preserved his extensive and 
multifarious correspondence, with a quiet regularity and silent despatch 
that equally prevented embarrassment and delay. The blameless simpli- 
city of his manners, and the careful economy 01 his time, kept his mind 
perpetually serene, and serenity is always easily improved into cheerful- 
ness. When he was in London, he applied to the business of his counting- 
bouse ; when in the country, he was almost continually employed in his 
garden, observing and assisting the progress of vegetation, which equally 
contributed to his pleasure and his health. He was in the highest degree 
food both of flowers and fiuit. Of fruit he always made the principal part 
of his meal; and his house was never without flowers, from the early 
snowdrop to the autumnal cyclamen. 

MsTSoaoLOGY or tuk Webk. — At Chiswick from observations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of these days are 46.0*' and 35.6^ respectively. The greatest 
heat, ij^f occurred on the 6th in 18 IS, and the lowest cold, 14°, on the 
Gth, in 1844. During the period, 85 days were tine, and on 83 rain fell. 
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HopiNO tbat no one of the several correspondentB who 
have written to U3 relative to the alleged fraudulent con- 
duct of Mr. Edwards will consider that we treat their 
communicatioDS coiitumeliously, we must firmly decline 
inserting them. This is not bcoauae we view the sub' 
ject with indifference, nor because those communioa- 
tions are feebly written, but because Mr. Edwards is 
fully arraigned at the bar of public opinion, and by 
evidence, and by evidence only, must he now stand 
or fall. It matters nothing whether one of our con- 
temporaries flippantly repudiates the charge, nor 
whether another contemporary roughly sustains it — 
they are but the opinions, and prejudiced opinions 
too, of the individual writers — neither weakening nor 
B^ngthening the fact that Dr. Bushell. Dr. Sanders, 
and some others equally unimpeachable, after hearing 
evidence, liave publicly charged Mr. Edwards with 
obtaining a prixe witli Tulips, of which one was not 
bis own. Mr. Edwards denies this charge, but be has 
brought no counter-evidence, and if he does not pro- 
duce some such evidence, as that of his gardener, or of 
Mr. Turner, of Slougli, to contradict the statement, for 
the Tulip shown is said to have belonged to the lutler, 
then the charge must be received as incapable of con- 
tradiction, and Mr. Edwards must abide the conse- 
quencas. There is yet time for siieh vindication, and 
Mr. Edwards may be taking steps to demonstrate his 
innocence, but we know of none, and if he is taking 
such steps, :t is very desirable that the public should 
be aware of them. Were his assailants less honourable 
men, to be silent and iaactlvo might be a wise and 
dignified course ; but being such men as those we have 
named, silence will be taken as a. cont'ession of g:ii)t, 
and inactivity as a proof that no rebutting evidence 
can be produced. 

We have endeavoured, with prrfect impartiality and 
brevity, to exhibit" the question as it stands now at 
issue, and we should not have done so if the interests of 
florists, and the integrity and influence of metropolitan 
floricultural societies, wei-e not jeopardized by the con- 
sequences which may arise from Mr. Edwards's alleged 
delinquency. If he succeeds in establishing hia free- 
dom from the charge — and sincerely do we wish for 
such a conclusion — then will he, and those with whom 
he is connected, deserve additional support and respect 
for the firmness they have evinced ; but, on the other 
hand, if the charge remains unrefuted, then must he 
cease from holding office, and fj'om even being a mem- 
ber in any floricultural society. We speak thus em- 
phatically, because we feel that every honourable man 
will be with us in saying that it would be i-uinous to 
the influential character of any society, to give the 
slightest countenance to the suspicion that they think 
it a matter of little consequence for a florist to exhibit 
flowers dishonestly. To any society showing so low a 
standard of morality, no man of character would con- 
tribute either hia subscription or hia flowere. Feeling 
this, this alone, has induced us to recur to the subject; 
but before concluding we will observe, that it has been 
painfully impressed upon us by more than one relative 



letter, that some of their writers do not seem to have 
a very correct estimate of what is the duty of any one, 
who sees the agents of another man active in enabling 
him to exhibit flowers fraudulently. They seem to 
think tbat if they observe an exhibitor's gardener 
employad to collect, or as one calls it, " to cadge," 
flowers, the observer of such a proceeding Is not bound 
to protect the interestsof the honest exhibitor, by reveal- 
ing what he has witnessed. We need not ar^e how 
erroneous is such an opinion — wc need not dwell upon 
the most obvious of all rules of ciiminal law — he who 
does a crime by the hands of another is aa guUtj as if 
those hands were his own ; hut we must protest against 
the supiaeness that allowed such proceedings, without 
dragging them into broad day-light. It is disagreeable 
to have to act this honest part, but it is a duty, and 
were we to see such "cadging" tomorrow, we would 
take care to let the ofienoe be perfected, and then drag 
the culprit forth, whether he propelled a wheolbarrow 
or reclined in a chariot. 



NEW PLANTS. 



LoBBs Sabcopod {SarcopoAium LobUi, var. ffe»- 
tkaUii). — Qardener'i Magazine of Botany, iii. 289. — The 
original Sarcopod was first discovered by Mr. W. Lobb, 
atler whom it was named, in the Botanical RegUUr, by 
Dr. Lindley ; and this variety of it, which has paler 
flowers than the species, was also named by the same 
author, in compliment to Mr. John Henshall, who dis- 
covered it in Java, whence he sent it to his patrons, the 
Messrs. Bollinson, of Tooting, a firm much celebrated 
for their extensive colleciioD of air plants, and for thair 
success in growing them. The general aspect of thcM 
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Saroopods is so much like that of Bulbophyls, that Dr. 
lindley at first mistook them, and named this Bulbo- 
phyUum Lobbii. 

Sarcopodium is derived from sarx, flesh, and pons, a 
foot, in allusion to the creeping, fleshy stem and roots, 
from which the pseudo-bulbs rise at close intervals, 
bearing only one short fleshy leaf on the top of each 
bulb ; one scape, or flower-stem, rises from the bottom 
of each of tlie pseudo-bulbs, and carries but one flower 
on the top of it, wliich is not quite so high as the leaf 
on the bulb. The flowers are produced numerously, 
according to the number of the pseudo-bulbs ; they are 
very pretty, of a huffish yellow colour, and streaked with 
brown and purple on the outside. It belongs to the 
Natural Order Orchids^ and to Oynandria Monandria of 
LinnsBus. It first bloomed in England during the 
spring of 1 849. B. J. 

Culture and Fbopaoation. — Sarcopodiums require 
the same kind of treatment as the Bulbophyllums, as, 
for all the purposes of tlie gardener, there is little difler- 
ence between them. They will do equally well tied on 
a block of wood, with a little sphagnum over the roots, 
or in well drained pots, raised a little above the rim, on 
fibrous peat, from which the earthy particles have been 
shaken. The best time to divide them for increase is 
when they show signs of growth in the spring ; and all 
that is necessary is to cut off* the communication from 
bulb to bulb, by cutting the creeping stem from which 
they grow. Each bulb will then be an independent 
plant, and they may be separated ; but a better, or, at 
least, a safer plan for amateurs would be to let the mass 
of roots thus divided grow on for another season, and to 
shake all the soil from the roots in the spring following, 
to allow the bulbs to be taken one by one fiom tbe 
mass. D. Beaton. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

THE CHERRY. — REST-PRUNiNo, &c. — (Continued from 

page 126). 

At the risk of being somewhat tedious to one class of 
the readers of this work, we feel induced to pursue this 
subject, at this the most appropriate time, knowing also 
that our respected Editor is desirous of not only con- 
veying general information to those he catei*s for, but 
also to make it, as far as possible, immediately applicable 
to cases occurring at the period in which it is written. 
Next in rotation, then, we take The Cherry. Hero 
again we may be permitted just to give a passing 
glance at the espalier rail, for there is scarcely a family 
of out-door fruits, but could furnish some of its 
members with the garniture of this useful and orna- 
mental addition to gardens, where ** the useful and the 
sweet '* are sought to be combined. Some of the Cher- 
ries would seem to be especially adapted for this 
pui-pose, and amongst the rest the Mordlo^ the most 
generally useful kind perhaps in cultivation. This, it 
is well known, is usually attached to the northern 
aspect of wfidls, but although in such situations 
it does immense service, it does not accomplish all of 
which it is capable. It is not every one who is aware 
that this Cherry, ripened under proper advantages, 
possesses an amount of flavour almost imknown to 
other Cherries, and peculiarities entirely its own. And 
with tliis flavour is combined a sort of roughness or 



smartness, not altogether unlike good old port ; and we 
have generally found that the higher class of palates 
prefer it, when thus ]^)erfect, to the sweeter kinds. 

The conditions to which we allude as being necessary 
to its perfect flavour, aie warmth and a thorough ex- 
posure to solar light; together with a tolerably free 
circulation of air. Now we well know that the superior 
aspect afibrded by a south wall, produces an excellent 
Morello, and, indeed, it would be well for every one 
delighting in a long succession of good Cherries, to 
place one in such a position : but how many candidates 
would press on our view, if we were to show forth the 
best furniture for such a valuable aspect, selected from 
the modem fruit catalogue! Nevertheless, the east 
or west aspects produce very good Morellos; but for 
these aspects, too, a heavy demand exists. A south 
wall Morello, an east wall one, a noith wall, and two or 
three espalier Morellos, would make the proprietor 
secure of excellent Cherries from the middle of July 
until the end of October : a goodly period for one kind 
of fruit alone. 

It might have been urged, how well adapted for the 
north wall the Morello is, and truly it is correct, but we 
do not wish to drive it entirely away from that situation. 
If it be asked, what can be grown on the north wall as a 
substitute for the Morello grown elsewhere, we answer, 
that the Red Cwrant, highly cultivated, and finely 
trained, constitutes a valuable article in that situation ; 
and with broad copings would keep for a very pro- 
tracted time. Some day we must eudeavour to give a 
chapter on the best mode of carrying this out; we may, 
for the present, observe that we have seen north walls 
clothed from bottom to top with noble fmit of the Red 
Currant, capable of being preserved until Christmas. 

The espalier rail, however, would be well employed in 
the Cherry way: here the Morellos, Bujaneaus^ Late 
Dukest EltofiSy &c., might be had at all seasons, from 
Midsummer until neaily Christmas, by having sliding 
curtains, as recommended in a previous volume for the 
Gooseberry. 

And now to the rest pruning, which in Cherries is 
very moderate in character. The mind of the pruner 
should be directed to tlie varying habits of Cherries, 
which for practical purposes may be divided into three 
classes, viz : — the large-leaved kinds, represented pretty 
well by the Bigarreau ; the medium-leaved class by the 
Dukes, and the Morello section. The former, whether 
on walls, ti-ellisses, or as standards, require nearly twice 
the space for their brainches in training as the Duke 
section, and the latter nearly twice that of the Morello. 
It is not a bad, although a very old maxim, to allow as 
much room between the shoots of trained trees as the 
leaf of the individual is in length. Thus a Morello leaf 
may be considered about three inches, pointing to an 
average of thi*eo inches between all the young shoots 
over the tree ; a Dukes, say five inches ; and a Bigar- 
reau s about six to seven. Now this distance is simply 
intended to regulate the young wood, or, in other words, 
that which will produce leaves in the ensuing summer. 
It is simply a question of equality of light to the young 
leaf; for it matters not what the position or thickness of 
the old or leafless wood may be; this produces no shade. 
This is named, by the way, in order to prepare the 
leai*ner's mind for the tying down or succession system, 
which we shall feel it a duty to recommend and 
expound fairly before very long. 

These observations will serve to open the Cherry 
dresser's eyes as to the movements of his pruning-knife ; 
but here it may bo remarked that, doubtless, when the 
full importance of ** growth pruning," alias flnger-and- 
thumb work, is thoroughly understood, and earnestly 
recognised in practice, the gardener's pruning knife will 
be in great danger of becoming rusted, and woe to the 
Sheffield cutlers. 
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Fan-training is what we must beg to recommend for 
the cherry in general ; and it is obvious that with the 
grosser-growing kinds with large leaves, either the first 
trained shoots in the young tree must be placed a great 
distatice apart, in order that the young shoots, ultimately 
produced, may be nailed between ; or, that the first 
shoots being put the ordinary thickness, much sacrifice of 
young wood must be made ; or they must be tied down 
on the succession plan. The latter is our practice, and 
we beg to recommend it. The egregious folly of the 
cultivator's placing himself in such a position, as to 
become compelled to cut tlic chief of liis young wood 
away, and leave his trees almost naked stumps, is so 
manifest, that the least solid consideration of the true 
position of the question ought to teach the cultivator to 
provide better against the reckless pmning-knife. We 
advise those, therefore, who have the large-leaved 
cherries laid in too thickly, to re-arrauge them, so that 
most of the young shoots they have produced may 
be trained in, or tied down upon the older and barren 
wood, as the case may be ; for assuredly cherries of this 
habit do not produce much surplus young shoots, pro- 
viding that they are anticipated, and a provision made 
for their future training. Under such circumstances, 
most of the young shoots may be tied down, or other- 
wise encourliged ; no two, however, should be permitted 
to lie abreast of each other; where two shoots are 
produced in a parallel direction, within about four 
inches of each other, one must, of necessity, be " spurred 
back," leaving about one inch at the lower end, wliich 
will prove a nucleus for future blossom-buds. No 
shortening back is requisite with the cherry in general. 
The only cases which can justify the practice, are, on 
the one part, crippled, or distorted points, and the neces- 
sity that exists in young trees to ''prune for wood ;" a 
practice heretofore explained, but which, it may be 
repeated, signifies an attempt by pruning, to cause one 
healtliy shoot to subside into some three or four ; for by 
such means is the desired form of the tree ultimately 
completed. The rest of the ChciTy pruning resolves 
itself into thinning away cross shoots in standard trees, 
and those interior shoots which become crowded, and in 
consequence deprived of a fair share of light. As before 
observed, the length of the leaf in each kind may be 
fairly taken as the distance at which young shoots may 
be retained, observing, in all cases, to avoid two strictly 
parallel shoots; rather choosing a succession, one 
loUowing speedily on the heels of another. 

The MoreUo. — Here the foliage being very diminu- 
tive, nearly double the number of young twigs may be 
reserved as compared with even the Duke section. This 
tree is a pretty good illustration of Mr. Hoare's observa- 
tions on the habits of the vine — viz., that solid wood is 
a detraction from the general stock of the alimentary 
juices ; for what tree is there in the fruit-garden that 
will produce such a quantity of fine fruit as the Worello, 
with 80 small an amount of timber in the aggregate? 
Here the whole of the powers seem bent on the produc- 
tion of fruit ; and when it is taken into consideration 
how seldom we know the Morello to miss a crop, or, in 
other words, what an excellent '* setter" it is, we shall 
find in it one of the most useful trees in the garden. 'J'hc 
Morello, then, requires but little "thinning out;" indeed, 
the avoidance of two young shoots immediately side by 
side constitutes the chief rule of pruning. Here, again, 
no shortening back is requisite, indeed, it is i)Ositively 
injurious in the bearing trees ; as the principal, and in 
some cases the only real good wood-bud is at the terminal 
point; shortening, therefore, must in general be 
avoided. Through scantiness of the Uiic wood-buds on 
aged trees of tliis kind, they are apt to lose many shoots; 
as they increase in age, they die off, or become almost 
denuded of useful young shoots. Such, therefore, have 
to be pruned away, or the tree assumes a dilapidated 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Companion to tue Calendar for December. — The 
flower-gardener has plenty to think about, and to occupy 
all his time, this month. All his stock for next year 
requires more attention now than at any other time. 
Gold 2)it8 are tlie most difficult to manage ; soft young 
plants being so liable to damp off*, if the lights are kept 
close, that they require a watchful eye almost every 
day. The usual way of sliding down the lights from the 
back to give air, is very objectionable all through the 
dull nionihs ; by far the best plan is to raise them up a 
few inches at both back and front at the same time, 
because that will create a current of air to pass over the 
plants. To make sui'e work of it, there ought to be two 
flat pieces of wood for each light, and they should be 
three inches thick and six or seven inches long, and 
fastened to the back and front plates by pieces of strong 
twine, so as to be always at hand. There should also 
be a wedge-stick for each light, to drive in between the 
lights and the rafters during high winds, so that the 
lights do not get blown off"; whenever air is left on at 
night these wedge-sticks shoidd be in their places, in 
case of a sudden change to windy weather when we are 
in bed. Instead of these simple precautions, nine 
persons out of ten shut up their frames and pits in the 
afternoon, let the weather be what it may ; and when 
they find their plants slipping through their fingers, 
owing to damp and diseases brought on by this way of 
stifling, away they write to the The Cottage Gardener 
ibr prescriptions, and wonder how it is that they cannot 
keep their plants as the gardeners do. The next great 
point, after a thorough ventilation, day and night, 
whenever the weather is not frosty, is to have the 
pits, the pots, and surface moidd, as clean as a bed- 
room, and no yellow leaves or mouldy shoots to be 
allowed to remain one day. After that, special care 
must be taken not to spill water about at the time of 
watering the plants ; and unless the pots are very dry 
indeed, and the plants in danger, not to water them at 
all in dull, cloudy weather. If the damp air is allowed 
to circulate freely among the leaves, it is astohishiDg 



appearance. The pruning these long barren shoots 
away, generally causes a re-arrangement of some portion 
of the trees, if not of the whole. Now this is rather a 
serious item in point of the time it requires, where 
people are pressed with business; and, therefore, it may 
suifice in general to simply cut out the dead shoots an- 
nually, and to clear away all the partially barren shoots 
once in two yeai*8. 

This two years' examination should be a thorough one. 
Many long branches will bo found with not more than 
a shoot or two on them. These may be cut clean out at 
their point of junction with the old limb, unless some 
favourable shoots, adapted for leaders, appear in the 
course of their length. It is generally best in this two 
years' revision, to untie or unnail the whole tree, and to 1 
give it a new arrangement. Of course all yoinig trees, 
destined to cover trellisses of any particular character, 
must be pruned and trained during the first two or three 
years, with a direct relation to that chai-acter, making it 
a point at all times to secure the most powerful shoots 
for the lowest situations; for the centre is generally 
capable of taking care of itself. Indeed, the same may 
be said as to the walls, and shortening back must be 
resorted to during the first three years, more or 
less, in order to produce the requisite number of shoots. 
It so happens that the younger Cherry trees are, the 
more prolific they are in wood-buds, and therefore 
nruning-back may be at that period safely practised. 
This remark apphes to the whole family. 

R. Errinoton. 
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how lotig they will hold up after the roots are m much 
need of water. Then take the first opportunity of a 
fine sunny morning to give water, and let tlie lights bo 
thrown back, and the pit stand quite open for two or 
three hours after the pots are thoroughly watered. 

Pits ivith Jiucs, or hot- water-pipes, are ihe best to 
keep soft-wooded plants, and all ])iants in the seedling 
or cutting state ; and nothing but downright inattention 
need harm the most tender plants we grow in such 
places. The only point in which the young heginner 
18 likely to err with hot- water pits is in the watering. 
He reads in every book on gaMcning how essjcntial it 
is to keep plants, in general, dry in winter; and being 
afraid of the slightest frost, he keeps his fire going 
longer and more often than there is actual need for it, 
by and by his tenderlings get overdficd fof want of 
watfer, and Iris case is even worse than that of him who 
has no firo at all for his plants. I remember one of our 
correspondents having sent me a bundle of young Ver- 
benas from a store pot, last February, to see what was 
the matter with them, but there was no matter in them, 
for they had been dead tWo months, just troih stich a cause 
as now described. Very young plants, and all snfiall 
plants that af-e kept in a vfrarm pit, ought to be watered 
as regularly througli the winter as they would in summer ; 
at any rate, while the fire is going, every pot should be 
looked over every other day. Young VerhcnaSy Petu- 
n'uiSj and Awtgalliscs, keep better in winter if the com- 
post is two-thirds loam, the rest peat and leaf-mould 
with very little sand ; while almost every other kind of 
small flower-garden plants prefers a light compost. 
Therefore, Verbenas, Petunias, and Anaijallises, if in 
their right compost, require less watering than those in 
the lifter soils, because good loam holds the water so 
much longer. Those who keep fine kinds of Double 
French Marigolds over the winter from cuttings, and 
find them difficult to keep, should put theiA into strong 
rich loam in October, and water thctfi freely all the 
winter. Before I adopted this plan, I us6d to lose more 
than on6-half of them ; but now, if they wer6 as sweet 
as violets, f see no reason why they shtfnld not be had, 
not only in health, but in full blossom th^ whole titfif6, 
for of all plants we keep from cuttings, they are the 
only sorts which keep on flowering as long as they are 
growing, whether it be iii winter or any other time. All 
the bulbs that wei*e potted in October, and are now 
well out of the ground, such as Oladiolases, Ixias, 
Oxalises, Alstromerias, and others of the winter-growers 
among the Amaryllids, must now be kept very cool and 
well-watered, and be kept so all along till they come 
into flower ; they dislike confinement under dass very 
much, therefore, let the lights be removed from over 
them every fine day for a few hours. Pits are far better 
for them than the best greenhouses in the world, be- 
cause thoy delight in a damper atmosphere than is 
prudent to allow in a good greenhouse. Lachennlias 
are the only exception to this rule among that class of 
pot-plants. A shelf near the glass, in n wcU-regnlated 
greenhouse, suits the whole of them better than the 
best pit. Tropieolum tricolornm, a favourite with every 
one, requires to be close lo the glass, and have abundance 
of air at all times ; but with that attention a pit or a green- 
house will suit it equally well. 

I must also mention Oxalis Boiciann, for this is 
the exact time to think of having a bed of it next 
summer and autumn. It is nearly hardy; at least if 
it was planted six inches deep near the front of a gi-een- 
housc, or any wall, it would stand our ordinary winters, 
and if it was left so from year to year it would 
begin to grow by the end of August, and flower from 
the middle of September till the frost put a stop to it. 
Another peculiarity belonging to it is, that if the bed or 
border is of deep, light soil, it will bury itself deeper 
and deeper every year, eaeh fresh crop of bulbs being 



forthed much lower down than the last, so that in a few 
yeats it will not blossom until very late, if at all, in a 
cold autumn. Therefore, the best way is to take the roots 
or bulbs Up every year about this time, or earlier if the 
loaves are hurt by the frost ; to dry them well for two 
months or more, then to pot them and force them into 
spring growth, so as to bC ready to plant out \i\ May 
after the Gferanittrtts and Verbenas ; then they would 
come into flower early in June, and continue on to the 
end of October, or later, according to the seasoh. The 
great and turning point in their management is, to get 
them well dried iti winter, and to keep theta from the 
frost as long as possible, if they are left out in the earth 
with a covering over them as some people do, and then 
take them up by iha end of February for forcing. It 
weakens them v^ry much, because their natural rest is 
denied them, for although the frost rfiay cut off their 
leaves, the bulbs, bting still in the damp earth, are not 
at all resting. This Oxalis is certainly the gayest of this 
gay family, with thick, broad shamroCk-like leaves on 
long footstalks, and largo trusses of flowers rising uj) 
from among the leaves, each flower nearly as large and 
round as a shilling, aud of the most glowing, rich, rose 
colour, altogether making one of the gayest beds in the 
gai-den every day the sun is out. It is also an excellent 
rockq)lant, if there is a depth of a foot or more of soil 
for it. It grows freely in any light, rich soil. I do riot 
know another Oxalis that would repay the trouble ol" 
forcing out of sciison like this, except cernfia, alias 
cnprina, and alias Jlava, of some country nurseries 
This is the most beautiful Yellow Oxalis knoNvn, flower- 
ing naturally in May and the beginning of June, but 
by forcing it in a stove from the middle ol* October 1 
iiave had it in bloom by tht) end of FehruaYy, and, what 
i never observed in this family, the heat of a stove will 
cause the flowers to open in dull weather nearly as well 
as in the full sun-shine. 

The Chinese Larkspur sliould now be taken up fttfd 
stored in damp sand, away from tlie frost ; the roots tffC 
like little Black Carrots, and in a veiy hard winter they 
often perish, especially in strong, heavy soils, so that 
tire safest way is to take it up every winter, like Salvia 
patens. It varies exceedingly ft*om seeds ; the dark blufe 
with large flowers is, perhaps, the best variety, arid the 
next best a blue like that of Salvia patins, or say an 
equal quantity of both would make the best blue bed of 
an the plants we have of its size, which averages eight^^ 
inches high ; but I am not aware that true plants of it 
are on sale anywhere. It is customary to gfrow it as tai 
annual, as it fl"owers the same season the seeds fl&re 
sown ; but one cari never get a good bed of it that way, 
as plants with White, grAy, and lilac flowers are sure to 
appear as well as blue Ones. The mode of getting a 
j true stock of it, is to sow a large packet of seeds in 
I April — say a shilling's worth — and to pull up every false 
tinted plant as soon as it flowers, leaving only the best 
blues, and hi two years a full stock of it may be had for 
beds ; and I recommend it above all the blue ])lants we 
have. It flowers from June to the end of the season, if 
the seed-vessels are picked oft' as fast as the flowers fade, 
but if allowed to carry seeds there is a break of six 
weeks in its flowering, and it only comes in early and 
late. The above details were recommended to me a few 
years since by a clever gardener, now in America, and 
! by following the plan to the letter, 1 established a good 
i stock of beautiful plants, that will be )mt into a bed 
I next year for the first time at Shrubland Park. I ought to 
say, in justice to the nurserymen, that it is not their fault 
that their seeds of it do not conic true. 1 have saved seeds 
from the best variety only, which could not be spoiled 
by bad sorts, for I had none huch in the garden at the 
time, and yet about one-third of my seedlings had dirty- 
white flowers, and a few of other inferior shades. 

Ice.— I must refer to what I said last winter about 
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getting in ice, and the way to keep it in conical heaps, 
without any ice-houses ; but I must remind people that 
not a chance should be lost, in case we may have such 
a mild winter as the last, when half the people in the 
country got no ice at all. As soon as the ice is an inch 
thick, it is as good, and will keep just as long, as if it 
were as thick as that from America — besides, it is much 
easier pounded. Last winter we thought ourselves badly 
off because we did not get a sufficient quantity to fill 
the old ice-house quite full ; still we had enough for the 
whole season, although we began to draw it a month 
earlier than usual. The real value of letting in a cur- 
rent of air over the ice was never more apparent than it 
turned out to be this very season. Under the old sys- 
tem of keeping the ice stifled with straw in the passages, 
this ice-house, though filled brimful, used to be empty 
by the end of August ; but last winter we could not fill 
it, there were seven feet of empty space on the top ; on 
this we put four inches of straw, and over that the air 
rushed in and out as it listed, and we had plenty of ice 
in October. 1). Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GABDENING. 

Charcoal, its uses for Plant Culture, &c. — No 
greater error exists amongst amateurs than the preva- 
lent idea, that gardeners in largish places never need 
sigh after the unattainable, nor experience the freezing 
damp of failure; the means and accommodation at 
their disposal being seemingly so unbounded, and tlie 
purse in which, of course, they insert their fingers at 
pleasure, being next to unfathomable in its depths and 
dimensions. On the contrary, however, it will be found, 
to a great extent, that even in large places, the most 
striking results are frequently obtained by the simplest 
means. The very extent of the materials required, 
and the necessity for abundance and display at all 
times, and not tor a few months only now and then, 
renders, in nineteen cases out of twenty, a pleasing 
result, all the more pleasing in propoition as the 
£. 8. d. pan of the afi'air enters not as a dark shade 
on the otherwise bright picture, and this often imposes 
on the gardener, if he means to work for any certain 
object, the necessity of resorting to make-shifts and 
conveniences, which, if duly chronicled, would stagger 
the first buddings of envy m many a grumbling cosey 
amateur. Hence, though The Cottage Gardener, 
more than any other work, is distinguished for its 
attention to first principles, and the detailing of the 
simplest modes of action, particularly for the lovers of 
gardening with limited means, I have long felt that 
these simple details would be of advantage to no 
parties so much as to practical gardeners themselves. 
For instance, in our desire to descend into the minutioe 
of matters, we speak of potting a plant in so much 
loam, so much peat, so many broken crocks, and so 
much of pieces of freestone ; and we do it all for tlie 
purpose of letting others follow the identical practice 
that succeeded best with ourselves, and yet, ten to one 
but the very minuteness of the details, if they conjure 
not up the ideas of empiricism, are too likely to be 
associated with the bewiiderable and the unattainable. 
"Well," sings out an amatem*, *'I had made up my 
mind to grow that plant, but now, how am I to get 
ih&t freestone in this clayey, chalky district, without the 
expense and the trouble of sending some hundred miles 
for a bushel of chips?" And here again grumbles out a 
young gardener, ''peat^ and I have not got a bit left, 
and none within thirty miles of me, and that like any- 
thing but the beautiful stuff that they get about London, 
from Wandsworth Common; though even about that 
nearer hand, master, generally so kind, did so grumble. 



Ah, deary me ! " And if a Scotchman, in go the ends 
of the fingers of tlie left hand among the hair, at a place 
on the left temple between the ear and the back of the 
head, in order that by arousing into action some slum- 
bering bump there, a responsive echo should be given 
to the question, " What shall I do ? " 

The power of generalising, so as to be able to substi- 
tute one thing, easy of access, for another with difficulty 
obtained, is a great step in the right direction. Plants, 
such as Heaths, with fine hairy fibres, cannot be grown 
without peat, or heath soil ; almost everything else is 
either too open, or too close, and half-decayed vegetable 
matter is generally too astringent. With the exception 
of these, most of the plants in this department may be 
cultivated well in rough, sandy, fibry loam ; in such loam» 
with a portion of decayed vegetable earth, such as rotten 
leaves ; or, in such loam again, with a portion of fibry 
peat. The best substitutes for peat, in such circum- 
stances, that I have found, are decayed tree leaves, two 
years old, not rotten into mould, but allowed to cake into 
lumpSy and these lumps well dried and aerated before 
being used, when they break are in a filmy, lumpy state, 
and as sweet as a nut ; — the other is dried cow-dung, 
gathered from the pastures in a cake like slate, and 
kept under cover for from one to two yeai-s. It must 
not be used so freely as peat, though when so obtained, 
its nourishing properties are at the minimum. A little 
practice will render it apparent, that for most of the 
purposes referred to, leaving out of view its antiseptic 
qualities, peat is chiefly used for its mechanical proper- 
ties in keeping a soil open and porous. Broken bricks, 
broken potsherds, broken sandstone, broken and whole 
pebbles, when each and all are destitute of any peculiar 
chemical property, act chiefly in a mechanical manner ; 
though, to be sure, practice frequently tells us that some 
plants prefer to entwine their roots about one of these, 
at times, in preference to any of the others. We have 
seen tliat charcoal is antiseptic, even more than peat, 
and that its very lightness eminently fits it as a mecha- 
nical agent in potting. It is, generaUy, easily obtain- 
able in the neighbourhoods of all towns ; but though it 
may suit an amateur to buy a bushel or two, like guano, 
it is too expensive to be used liberally in a large place. 
Almost every gardener, and the possessor of a small 
garden, where there is yeaiiy a* considerable amount of 
pruning and cutting, may make enough to suit himself, 
and then a person can use it much more liberally. I 
find that for all common plants grown in pots, such as 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, Salvias, and a great 
proportion of those mixed groups, for which peat and 
loam are mentioned in the books, a man has no need to 
cry to Hercules for help, if he can command a sweet 
fibry loam, some sand, and a few pieces of charcoaL I 
have tried two plants, as much alike as possible, of 
many things, such as Clerodendrons, Begonias, Fuch- 
sias, Geraniums, &c., one potted in the most approved 
compost, the other in fibry, sandy loam, kept open with 
nodules of charcoal, and being treated in every respect 
alike ; if any difference, the charcoal gentleman had the 
advantage, especially when a little very rotten but sweet 
dung, free firom worms and worms' eggs, was used, either 
along with the compost, or more liberally as top-dress- 
ing. Still for all that, peat-earth, even for common 
purposes, is not to be sneezed at, but neither should we 
despair if we cannot lay hands upon it. A few other 
circumstances, connected with the use of charcoal, may 
here be noted. 

First. — ^When bm*ned, it should be kept close until 
cooled, and receive as little water as possible, and then 
be stored away in a dry place, but with access to the Air, 
that it may absorb gases at will. Secondly. — If a pre- 
ference is to be given, choose charcoal from six to twelve 
mouths old. 1 have noticed in the case of orchids, 
cucumbers, and other plants, where the roots were in 
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sight, that they would cling to old charcoal, when fre- 
quently tbey would hang loosely by, or seem to fight 
shy of, the newiy-bumed. In the latter case, the charcoal 
might chiefly act as a mechanical porous agent, and an 
absorber and disseminator of gases ; in the former case, 
in addition to these, nourishment miglit be yielded by 
slow decomposition, though I am anything but satisfied 
oh this score, as though 1 have weighed dried pieces of 
charcoal befose inserting them in the soil of a pot, and 
washed and dried and weighed them again after six 
months, the difierence in weight was scarcely perceptible. 
What is the result of our more experienced Mends in 
this matter ? 

Thirdly. — As in the case of cuttings, so also in the 
case of old plants, the quantity may be over-done. 
In very large plants, I can scarcely give an average, 
as I seldom mix it with the compost, but pack it in 
pieces as the potting proceeds. Ii or general purposes, 
Irom one-eighth to one -twelfth pait may be used 
for hard-wooded plants, such as Heaths and Azaleas, 
and from one-sixth to one-tenth part in mixed green- 
house and soft-wooded plants, fourthly. — ^The size of 
the pieces must be proportionate to the size of the 
plant, and the size of the pot, as well as the size of the 
shilt given. A friend fond of gardening once complained 
to us, that he could not get on with this rough compost 
mode of potting, and wished us to look at a favourite 
plant now getting somewhat sickly. On turning the 
plant out of a six-inch pot, we found, that with the ex- 
ception of a little fine matter on the surface, the com- 
post consisted almost wholly of four pieces, two of peat, 
one of loam, and one of charcoal. Here was the law of 
extremes with a vengeance. The fine sifted soil of yore 
was perfection, in comparison to this. Tlie loam, to get 
it in nicely, had been jammed as tight as fists could 
make it, and already it smelled as sour as if it had 
nursed only acids for a century. Of charcoal there was 
more than enough, as instead of constituting a fourth, — a 
sixth, or an eighth pait would have been more prudent, 
and then, instead of such a thumping piece, the largest 
should not have exceeded the size of a walnut, while 
most of it should have been as small, and smaller than 
horsebeans. The same of the otlier constituents. There 
were the materials, they only wanted tearing asunder 
into a number of pieces, as small as the chaicoal, ming- 
ling together, witli tlie addition of a little silver sand, to 
grow a. plant in health and vigour, as, in fact, these 
materials actually did in the case of the plant refeired 
to, though at the period in question it was fast running 
the down-hill of existence. So likewise of large shifts 
and large pots, larger pieces may be used, but with 
caution. The very largest bedded in the soil, should 
seldom exceed the size of an egg. For small plants, it 
should be used in a small state. When these plants are 
hard-wooded or slow-growing, the dust sliould be re- 
moved with a fine sieve. That dust, if used sparingly, 
about one-eighth of the compost will be useful for solt- 
wooded plauts of temporary interest, or that, by-and-by, 
are to be removed into groups in boxes or beds. 

My space is exhausted, or I would have said some- 
thing on chariing wood and rubbish, such as prunings, 
stalks, &c. ; the latter is the most difficult, especially 
where there is nothing but earth for covering, to prevent 
the heap fiom burning instead of charring. In such 
circumstances I have found it very useful to cover the 
heap with a layer of leaves or short grass, before putting 
on the eartli, and lighting it — as when medting holes to 
draw tlie peat and chariing downwards, the leaves or 
grass prevent the eaith getting into the centre, and 
choking the combustion. B. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPAKTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHID ACEiE. 

PLANTS THAT THRIVE WELL IN POTS (Continued frotti 

page 115). 

Vanilla abomatica (Sweet V.) ; S. America. — ^The 
flowers are large and pure white; they are produced 
firom the axils of the leaves, towards the ends of the 
shoots, on short stems. They are large and handsome. 
21s. 

V. BicoLOR (Two-coloured V.) ; Guiana. — Flowers red 
and bronze; habit the same as the last A scarce plant 
that cannot be had at any nursery. 

V. PLANiFOLLA. (Smooth - Icaved V.); W. Indies. — 
Flowers, cream colour, thick, and leathery; plant, 
climbing, adhering by its roots to walls, or the trunks of 
trees; leaves, large, dark green; and the flowers suc- 
ceeded by seed-pods, five to six inches long. A hand- 
some, useful plant. 15s. 

This last species is cultivated in the West Indies for 
the purposes of commerce. It produces the famous 
scent called Vanilla, now sold by most of the perfumers 
in the kingdom. It has produced its seed-pods, from 
which the perfumcis taken, in several hothouses in this 
country ; but, perhaps, nowhere so profusely as in the 
exotic-fruit-house at by on, under the judicious manage- 
ment of Mr. Iveson, the intelligent gardener there. 

Culture. — Having procured a plant, provide a rather 
lai-ge pot, fill it with a rough compost, formed with 
lai'ge lumps of fibrous peat tlie size of a hen's egg, some 
pieces of charcoal the same size, some broken potsherds 
and rough sphagnum ; drain well with crocks, and fill 
the pot so high as just to leave sufficient room to place 
the ball of the plant level with the rim of the pot ; set 
it in the centi'e, and fill in the compost, pressing it down 
tightly around the ball till the pot is quite full. Then 
place it in a part of the house where, as it grows, it will 
soon reach a wall to attach itself to. Several years ago, 
when we had the care of the fine collection of orchids 
belonging to T. Brocklehurst, Esq., at the Fence, 3>Iac- 
clesfield, there was a large plant of Vanilla, planted in 
a pot and trained against the back wall of a house, 
neaiiy forty feet long. The wall was eight feet above a 
tanner's bark bed. of which the wall formed one side. 
The plant sent forth one shoot, which was trained length- 
wise, rather close to the bed of bark, it broke pretty 
regularly, and each shoot was trained upwai'ds. And now 
a most remarkable circumstance took place ; from various 
parts of the stem roots protruded, attracted, no doubt, by 
tlie moisture of the bark, clinging close to the wall till 
they reached the bark, they then branched out, and 
spread themselves throughout the bark. The nutriment 
they derived from this source, caused the plant to grow 
so much, that it not only covered the wall, but extended 
itself down the rafters, where it flowered freely. The 
plant at Syon is placed also against a wall nearly fifteen 
feet high, which it almost covers, and there it grows, and 
flowei-s, and fi-uits. Whoever is desirous to grow the 
Vanilla to perfection, must place it in a similar situa- 
tion. In order to cause the flowers to produce fruit it 
is necessai-y to impregnate them. There is a kind of 
cap that covers the stigma, and in our moist stoves this 
cap never naturally lifts itself up. It must be removed 
with a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, and the pollen 
masses placed upon the stigma. It is impossible to 
give directions in words how this is to be done, but the 
operator will soon find out the iiwdua aperandi, or way 
of doing it. The stigma is situated on the top of tlie 
column, in the centre of the flower, and the pollen 
masses are placed near it. They are very glutinous, 
and will adhere to the stigma when placed upon it. 
The fruit or seed-vessels are long, something like the 
pod of the Kidney beau. When ripe they turn brown, 
and then afford the admired perl'ume. In this country, 
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liowever, it will never bo worth while to extitict it, as it 
cau bo had at the perfumers' for such a price that it 
would not pay to glow it for that purpose in our orchid- 
houso. Tiie plant, however, is wortfi growing for the 
purpose of covering a back-wall with its beautiful, dark- 
green foliage, and panicles of large, beautiful flowers. 

Propagation. — As these plants send out roots all the 
way up the stems, they are easily propagated by cutting 
oft' portions of the shoots; divide them into lengths 
about two feet long; insert the ends, with a root at- 
tached to each, into tlio pots, one in each; place them 
in a shady part of the orchid-house, or, if' there is the 
convenience of a bark-bed, plunge the pots into it, and 
shade them from the sun. Almost every shoot will 
grow, and, as it progresses, will throw out roots from 
every joint. As soon as they are fairly rooted, pot them 
into pots filled with the compost, and tteni them in the 
same way as the established plants. 

ISyriiujing. — During the time the plants are growing, 
that is, in the spring and summer, the plants will bench i 
much by being frequently syringed ; but in aiitumn and 
winter very little syringing will be necessary. 

T. Appleby. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLOKISTS' FLOWERS. 

Mr. Down's proposal to hold a Florints Meeting in 
London, for social purposes only, is but a renewal of 
the annual dinner in January, which was held with the 
best effect for twenty years, or rather for nineteen, but 
such is the carelessness of gaideners, and all who are 
concerned in gardening, that when all have been ad- 
dressed, not one in ten would condescend to answer tlie 
invitation, so that there never was the least certjiinty. 
But of the benefits arising from the annual meetings, we 
must not forget that it was at one of these that we pro- 
posed the establishment of the Gardeners' iienevolent 
Society, and forthwith it was established. We believe 
there is a general feeling towards resuming the Annual 
dinner, for they brought all parties together, and for the 
day, neither politics, nor religion, nor any other subject 
bnt the interests of gardening, was allowed to be men- 
tioned. But "who is to bell the cat?" Who is to 
take upon himself to send out innumerable letters, of 
"v^hich one in ten or twenty may be noticed ? Wlro is to 
risk the ordering a dinner for a hundred people — the least 
number that perhaps may be expecte^i to attend — and 
on the day be unable to say whether seventy or a hun- 
dred and forty will bo present. We have seen the day 
when nearly two hundred met to exchange, buy, sell, 
and settle accounts, i^et twenty lay their heads together 
and bo stewards, and each engage to dispose of four 
tickets, and his own, advertize an invitation to every- 
body, witli an intimation that no ticket can be had alter 
a given day, and let tiie tickets be at a ])rice tliat will 
not shut out the humble, but enthusiastic florist — say 
hve sliillings for dinner and dessert at the very most. 
Such a meeting might do a world of good, if it only 
wijicd olf by-gones, and led to a more congenial feeling 
for the future. 

The Stoke Nexcington Chrysanthemum Society has held 
the annual show in the Manor Rooms, and we do not 
exaggerate when we record that many of the blooms 
were six inches in diameter. Our readers will remember 
the list of show flowers we gave ; and if we were to 
report the names of the winning varieties, it would be 
merely repeating the names we have given as the best. 
We never saw the Queen of England so fine, nor Ooliah 
so bad, in all the stands ; this was remarkable. We 
were favoured with a sight of some new ones from 
France, not exhibited at the show, and wo may safely 
recommend two of them as great acqaisftfons — these 



were Rainhotb and Mange. The specimens of Chrysan- 
themums in pots were beyond all praise; and Mr. 
Salter exhibited a stand of flowers, hot for competition, 
which had many admirers — a stand of the Pompones, or 
Lilliputian varieties, which, as pot varieties, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Judges, Mr. Nevil, Mr. Frazer, and 
ourselves. A sumptuous dinner was provided, and sixty 
or seventy exhibitors and friends sat down to it ; bat, 
beyond eating and drinking, there was •nothing very 
remarkable said or done. 

Hie Ilighgate Chrysdnikeirtum Shou; a second edition 
of the Stoke Newington, yvith additions, wo wish we 
could say improvements, came ott* on Wednesday the 
2enh ult. It is a worthy oflset of the old bulb, never- 
theless, for the members of the old one not only support 
it, but actually form it There is palpable evidence that 
! the Ohrysantliemum is a rising flower. As in flori- 
culture, we only look wilfully at the pleasant side of the 
question, and pretend not to notice tho opposite, we 
CDnttne our report to the facts, that the flowers were 
highly creditable to the exhibitors, and tho dinner as 
creditable to the landlord. The winning varieties may 
! be found among those we have recommended. 

FctiisiAs {A. D.). — If the selection is to be from tho 
list sent, take Banks's Voltigeur, Henderson's Resplen- 
dent, Smith's Sidonia, Psyche^ and Clapton Hero. But 
we gave a much better list. The following are the best 
of their classes; and if our readers recollect some good 
one that we have omitted, they may conclude that they 
are beaten : — Ne plus ultra, CoraUna, One in the Ring, 
Klizabethy Hehe, Standard, (Mayles') Champion, Lady 
Ifartmouth, Sidonia, Leader, Banks s Diamond, or Dia- 
dem, Pinces Princeps, or Princess, Nil Despetandiim, 
Psyche, Clapton Hero, Scarletina rejlcxa, Splertdvla, 
I'oltigeur, Bride, Dr. Gross, and, for a curiosity. The 
Great Western. Smith, of Hortisey, and Turner, of 
Slough, keep all the collection, but most nurseries keep 
some of them. 

Pelargontu.ms. — We have a number of Geranitim 
growers' questions to answer, and we shall, in a running 
article upon the subject, answer everybody, by giving a 
list of those which we consider have come nearest to the 
pro|)erties, and make the best show plants; And the 
selection we make shall comprise enough for atiy ordi- 
nary collection. We may here mention, that some of 
the best individual flowers form bad trusses, and are 
shy bloomers, and, therefore, by no means becotnd fa- 
vourites with exhibitors. 

Chrysanthemums under a north wall have not suffered 
at all in comparison with those on the south ; but it is 
worth mentioning, that a plant which has been shaded 
from the sun, but left enthely unprotected through thfe 
last four days' frost when the sun was not shining. Seems 
scarcely to have lost a flower, while the rest, which were 
not shaded, have every bloom spoiled. A house of 
('hrysanthenmms. comprising merely the sorts we have 
mentioned, is at this time ver\- striking, and, with care, 
and keephig free from damp, will probably remain so 
two months. 

Dahlias (.Y. Y. Z.). — It is hardly fair to ask one to 
pick out half-a-dozen dahlias from all that are coming 
out; but as we have in another place mentioned the 
names of a dozen or more, with descriptions, wo maly 
repeat them here. They are all described in our Aiimial 
Dahlia List. They are — Green's Scarlet King, Uawling^s 
Dr. Frampton and Sir F. Th^esiger, Drummond's Boh 
and Sir R. Whittington, are all described good. Ariel 
and Una, whites, are mentioned with some doubt; Laura 
Lavington and I'rittmphdnt, as the best fancies; Annie 
Salter, as a great curiosity ; Jl/iVj Wcntworth, as an ac 
(juisition to the light class; Kossuth and Miss Ward, as 
moderate fancies ; Morning Star, as a brilliant orange 
colour, and new; Louisa Glenny, Robert Montgomery, 
and Rose of England, as very beautiful, but only one 
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bloom of each seen. We have seen hundreds of dahlias 
this year which aro no advance on old ones, and if wo 
have missed any it has been the grower's fault for not 
sending tliem to us. 

Auriculas (B. B.). — ^According to the old laws of 
showing, iiio exhibitor had to possess the plants three 
months, that is to say, boforo the tii*st of February, and we 
recommend early purchases, because the more there arc 
to pick from, tlio better chance there is of strong plants, 
for each buyer will pick the best, according to his 
judgment, Page's Champion^ Cheetham's Lancashire 
Hero, Ne plus ultra, Conqueror of Europe, Grimes' 
Privateer, Lovely Anna, Taylor's Olonj, and Matjpie, aro 
all certain show Hewers. Col. Taylor, and booth's 
Freedom, aro very fine when caught, but one had need 
have a frame full of each for the chance. In the 
country they only show live pijjs, in the metropolis 
seven. Hedges' Britannia, and Smith's Waterloo, are 
both fine, but uncertain. 

Hanunculuses (B. T. H.). — The principal raisers of 
these magnificent flowers are — Bead, of Brucefleld; 
6^ room, of Walworth ; ^-Inc^tf, of Devonport-road ; lyso, 
of Wallingford ; lAglUhody, of Falkirk : and Lachhtrt, 
of Parson's (ireen. Florists who desire to be ready for 
June shows plant between the 7th and 20th of February. 
It is better to begin with a few good ones than a lot of 
middling or bad ; either of these parties would send a 
dozen of their best; and if all were to do this at a mode- 
rate price, the collection would beat everything, if well 
grown. Mixtures can be purchased cheaply, and, if for 
garden ornaments only. Would make beautiful border or 
bed flowers. 

The Acacia like plant sent to us with the Calceolarias 
and Geraniums appears to be Ruscus Ilypophyllum, 
but there can be no certainty in a mere specimen with- 
out the bloom. 

BREAKTN(i OF TcLiPs (M. DX — The only thing the 
oldest Olid best growers have discovered is, that they 
know nothing about it. The Tulip from seed mostly 
comes of a self colour ; after some years growing it may 
break into stripes, which stripes aro rarely two years 
alike. Every conceivable moans have been tried to 
hasten this breaking, but without the least success. 
We once had thousands of breeders, or unbroken 
Tulips ; some j)la!itod in the poorest, and some in the 
richest soil imaginable — some in clay, some in sand, or 
nearly so, some in a shallow gravelly soil — some in the 
sun, others in the shade. We had some break in every 
one of the conditions, but not enough to show that one 
condition was more favourable than another. Old fan- 
ciers used to recommend seed to be saved from unbroken 
flowers. This was silly advice. Save it from the very 
best flowers that arc broken ; cross them how you like, 
there is certainly time saved by it, for the seedlings 
occasionally come broken when they first bloom. It is 
the only flower we know that does change after bloom- 
ing ; and they will occasionally change back again to 
the breeder, or self colour. 

The sooner Societies put a limit to the size of Dahlias, 
the sooner we shall improve in what is far more es- 
sential, form. Four inches for the back row, four 
inches for the middle row, and three inches for the front, 
might be thought arbitrary ; but some of our very best are 
rendered coarse, rough on the outliue, and unsightly, by 
the endeavour to show the largest flowers. Sir h\ 
Bathurst is more bt»autiful at four inches than five; so 
is the Princess Badzville, Scarlet Oeni, Yellow Standard, 
Barmaid, Admiral Stopford, Queen of the East, and 
others, and all they grow beyond that, is in coarseness. 
There are no more petals, but the same number has 
to cover a larger surface ; and we maintain that three 
sizes in a stand are far better than equality, and 
enables an exhibitor to show a better variety. 

Pelargoniums.— If B. T. can only aflFotd six rtew 



ones, buy Ariadne, Encliantress, Magnet, Purple Stand 
ard, Shyloch, and Elise. There are, it is true, ver 
many others, and all are praised, and many have cer 
tificates. Let those who can afibrd to buy all, do so 
but there aro niany persons who cannot order more thai 
half-a-dozen, and we will warrant they will not b" 
disappointed in the above-named. Chieftain, althougl 
praised by the National Society, is good lor nothing. 

Cinerarias (X. X.). — Those selected by the Nationa 
Society are Margaret dAnjou, Alba Magna, Marianm 
Orpheus, Queen of Beuutics, Hosttlind, Beauty, Christaha 
Field Marsliall, Formosa, Lady of the Lake, Loveliness 
Model of Perfection, Nonsuch, and Prince Arthui 
Rather a wholesale recommendation it will be said, ani 
more particularly as most of them are inferior to som 
we have already. How many of these will beat Lad^ 
Hume Campheli f 

PoLYANTHosES (IF. S). — Wo shall be very glad t 
see them grown near London, I rut we fear it must no 
be too near. Duke of Northumberland, newish, wa 
sent to us in fine condition, and Lord Morpeth also, bu 
tlie former was the better of the two. We are informe> 
that Lord Morpeth is a better grower than the other 
but we should certainly grow both. Fire King was als 
shown to us as a very striking flower, and the thre 
would foim part of our collection. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 
THE PINK — {Continued from page 181). 

General Management: Planting. — The bed to receiv 
the plants being duly jirepared, as described in a forme 
number, and the pipings well-rooted, proceed to plan 
them out. The best time to do this is in the early par 
of September. Two advantages arc secured by earl; 
planting. If it is delayed a considerable time after th 
pi^nngs are rooted, they draw up, become sj)indly, weak 
and long-legged, and are then so tender, that they suffe 
much from the autumnal winds, and many of them wil 
perish if the winter sets in severely. This is entire! 
owing to late j)lauting. The remedy, or rather pre 
vention, is easy, namely, — to plant early, before th 
idants become thus drawn up and weakly. The othe 
advantage is, that the plants are enabled, by beini 
planted in the blooming- hed as early as September, t 
get well-established, firmly-rooted and even to mak 
some growth before winter sets in. By being well 
rooted, the frost will have less ])ower to throw then 
out of the ground, a circumstance which always happen 
to small plants of any kind when planted late in th 
autumn. The advantages, then, of early planting beini 
so manifest, the florist is inexcusable if he allows th 
right season to pass, and his choice Pinks to spoil ii 
consequence. The season lor j»hinting having arrived 
take the pot of pipings to the bed, turn tliem out, an< 
carefully divide them, retaining every root, and even 
small portion of soil to each, if possible. Commence witl 
No. ! ; plant it with a trowel, taking out a small (piau 
lity of earth ; then jait in the plant, and put i\w eartl 
to it, pressing it firmly to each plant. The first ro\ 
may be planted irom the walk at the cud of the btd 
plant them across the bed in rows six inches apart, an* 
six inches from plant to plant in the row. This in a 
seem a rather wide space at first, when the plants ar 
small ; but in the spring, when they have grown consi 
derably, it will not be too much ; besides, by giving thi 
room, the eailh can be more easily stirred-up betweei 
the plants in the spring without disturbing the plants 
When the first row is planted, place the number to i 
facing the plants, if there are a sufficient number of tha 
variety to fill the row, if not, fill up tlie row with th 
next number. Be very particular to place each numbe 
or toUy to each kind, in order to prevent mistakes an 
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confusiou. This is, as we have often said, a very im- 
portant point, especially to the tlorist who cultivates his 
plants for sale. In proportion to the caie bestowed 
upon having the varieties true to their name, so will be 
his credit, and having once established a character for 
sending out plants correctly named, his trade will 
be sure to increase; whereas, if by carelessness about 
his tallies, he once gets wrong, and sells his flowers 
imtrue, his credit will be lost, and his business will fail. 
To return to the planting. The first row being finished, 
before commencing to plant the second, procure a board 
nearly as long as the bed is broad, lay this across it, and 
when planting the second row place the foot upon the 
board ; this will prevent a too great pressure with the 
foot upon the bed in one paiticular place. After the 
second row is finished planting, and the tally or tallies 
correctly placed, remove the board backward, stir up 
the soil where it has laid, and proceed to plant the third 
row ; and so on till all are finished. The only point 
to attend to, is not to have too many plants out of 
the soil at once, as, if that were the case, the young 
roots being so tender would be sure to perish at the ends. 

Mulching. — Though the Pink is, perhaps, the hardiest 
of all floiists' flowers, yet, in its young state, a little 
protection from very severe frost will be useful, or, at 
least, will do no harm. That protection consists in 
laying upon the bed, between the rows, a thin covering 
ot eitner very short littery duug, or one-year-old leaf- 
mould. If neither of these are at hand, a covering of 
decayed tanner s bark will answer the purpose moderately 
well. No other protection is necessaiy. 

Spring and Summeb Cultube. — When the cold 
blasts and severe weather of winter ai'e passed by and 
gone, examine the Pink-bed, and if any of tlie plants 
have been disturbed by the frost, press them down gently 
into the earth, and close it to them with the hand. The 
heavy spring rains will soon make the soil hard, and when 
such is the case, take a very short three-pronged fork, 
and with it stir up the surface of the soil, being careful 
not to disturb or injure the roots of the plants. The 
mulching, if very long, may be partially removed, and 
the rest mixed with the soil in the operation of 
stirring it with the fork. This forking of the soil will 
greatly refresh the plants, and they will soon show the 
good effects of it by vigorous gi'owth, and improved 
colour of the foliage. The warm spring showers wiU 
also sink into the soil more easily, and enrich the bed, 
and thus encourage the growth of the Pinks. This 
forking the bed over may be repeated as tlie plants 
advance in growth, and will be useful to keep down 
the weeds, as well as keeping the surface of the soil 
loose and open to the beneficial influence of tlie weather. 
As the season advances, and the heat of tlie sun becomes 
powerful, a second mulching will be desirable. The 
former mulching was used to protect the roots from the 
firost ; this second one is to act die reverse. It is in- 
tended to shelter the roots from the heat and drought 
caused by the rays of the sun and a dry season. 

T. Appleby. 
To be continued. 



THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

North Borders. — A con*espondent, at page 130, has 
enquired in what way he can make the most of a north 
border ? and, as this is a subject of general interest, we 
at once comply with his request, and give the matter 
that prominent feature in our Calendar which its im- 
portance deserves, for we regard it, we confess, as one of 
the most useful spots in the garden, and we have no 
doubt our worthy coadjutors look witli equal interest on 
it ; Mr. Beaton has often hinted how useful a place it 
is to strike summer cuttings on; Mr. Enington, to 



grow his Elton pine strawberries on for a late supply ; 
and we dare say Mr. Fish will be equally anxious to 
have a share of it, to place his hard-wooded plants on in 
summer, pleading, as an excuse, that it is near the 
water. Now, our worthy correspondent will see bow 
many diflerent uses a north border may be put to; in 
fact, so many, that we despair of having any portion of 
it left, if oui- worthy friends have to be served first to 
the full extent they require ; and though we regard Mr. 
Errington's claim (on the score of lengthening the 
season of that useful fruit, the strawbeiTy) equal to our 
own, yet we have some reluctance to our other two 
worthy liiends usurping too much of it, the pturposes we 
put it to are so essential to the regular supply of " the 
useful," that we are loath to siurender it wholly into the 
hands of those who make it subservient to ornamental 
purposes. Our claim is this : it usually happens that a 
portion of each summer proves too dry for the well-being 
of our Lettuces, CauliJiowerSj and beds of such things as 
require sowing at that particular time; now, a north 
border is at once cool and partially shaded, and, from 
its position, more moist than any other pait of the 
garden, on which account it is, therefore, most invaluable 
for the production of these things. We know we should 
have often been badly off for good, well-blanched Lettuce, 
as well as have missed a crop of young plants for sup- 
plying another season, had we not had this norui 
border, and our late Cape Brocoli, Cauliflower^ and 
Earliest Cabbage, or Colewort plants, would have been 
difficult to entice up anywhere else, without more labour 
than we could well spare at that busy time, had it not 
been for this all-important piece of ground. But con- 
fining our observations more to the point, we should 
say, in answer to our enquiring correspondent, that he 
cannot do better with his border than plant a part of it, 
say one-third, with the Elton Strawberry, as we can 
confiim all Mr. En-ington has said of its late-bearing 
properties, and when planted here its usual period of 
producing is much lengthened ; and it often happens, 
some change in the weather takes place towards the end 
of the general strawberry season, which enables the 
later blooms of this somewhat desiiltory-bearing fruit to 
arrive at a greater degree of perfection than it could 
possibly have done if planted anywhere else ; so much 
BO, that we have often gathered fruit here when its 
novelty atti-acted no little attention. The appearance 
of a severe winter renders it advisable to postpone 
planting until spring, unless it be already done ; but 
our correspondent has only to turn to Mr. Errington's 
remarks on this head in former numbers, and he will 
see the culture there explained in a manner to which 
we have nothing to add. Our duties are more especially 
with that portion of the border now vacant, by the last 
of the summer-sown lettuces having been cut down 
some time since ; and we suppose all that is useful of 
the cabbage and other plants reared there, are also 
removed somewhere else, so that a considerable space 
of vacant ground exists ; this we advise to be at once 
manui-ed and ridged, as it is impossible to make this 
border too loose. In ridging, be careful to lay it up as 
rough as possible, and also take advantage of some dry, 
frosty day in winter to turn those ridges again, taking 
care in so doing to make the furrow in the place where 
the former ridge was, in fact, splitting each one, as is 
done in some counties for tui*nips in the fields ; by this 
means the fertilizing action of the atmosphere has a 
more extended surface to work upon, and in the spring 
you will find your border work better than you anti- 
cipated, and, as this border is not wanted early in the 
spring, it will have so much the more time to mellow 
down. 

One of the first crops our correspondent need put in 
this border are EadisheSt and in most places they need 
not be sown before the beginning of May, as more 
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exposed situations suit them better earlier in the season ; 
and should that month prove a yeir dry one, he will, 
probably, want some oi his late JSrooolis, and such 
things sown here; but, in a usual way, Lettuces can 
be grown in some more exposed place until later in the 
season. In fact, no particular directions can be given as 
to the precise period in which the crops here ought to 
be put m, as everything depends on the season, — a dull, 
moist one making the north border less useful than 
other portions of the garden ; but there generally is a 
period of dry weather at some time or other, in which 
its utility becomes manifest We may say, we have 
often planted Lettuce here, with every success, when 
the same kinds ran immediately to seed in other parts 
of the garden ; and we have also gi'own French Beans j 
late Peas, &c., as well; but usually we have not been 
able to find room for these things here, and with good 
culture, they may be made to succeed tolerably well 
elsewhere, which some of the things mentioned above 
will not We have also,' at times, prepared a bed, and 
pricked out our Celery plants prior to planting out in 
the ridges. The uses of a north border, then, are so 
manifold, as to make it one of those interesting plots 
we would be very soiTy to be without. We need hardly 
add, that what we mean by a north border, is that slip 
of ground immediately behind a wall running east and 
west, or the north side of a range of buildings running 
in the same direction, where the crop may be partially 
shaded from hot sunshine. 

Sundries. — As we have already had more severe 
weather in November than for some years past, we 
must impress on our readers the necessity of being 
prepared for it, by always having a supply of such roots 
and vegetables in store, as is wanted for daily consump- 
tion. Turnips, Jerusalem Artichokes, and Parsnips 
might be kept very well, in any cool shed, for several 
days; and so might Horse-radish and Celery; the latter 
ought, however, to be laid in an upright position 



amongst sand. Brocoli might be cut and hung up, 
crown downwards ; and if Lettuces are taken up with 
a little ball of earth, they will keep a long time good 
amongst nothing but sand. These, and some other 
preparations, ought all to be made prior to severe 
weather setting in, for we must not wait until it has 
done so, and then regret the delay. Beds of Lettuce 
will also require their protection thrown over them ; 
and the same may be said of Cauliflowers, and other 
things. Parsley that was potted some time ago must 
now be put into some place where it is likely to grow 
slowly and gradually. Mint and Tarragon may be 
hurried a little more if they are wanted at Christmas ; 
and take especial care of Cucumbers, which, at this 
period, demand particular attention ; and do not by 
any means allow them to have too many fruit on at 
this season, when they are denied one of that most 
necessary concomitants to successful culture — '^sun- 
sliine." Keep the Vine also tolerably thin, and do not 
allow anything else in the same department with them, 
or disease will be engendered. The same may be said 
of French Beans ; but the latter is more especially liable 
to shanking ofi*, — one of the best antidotes to which, is 
liberal dusting with charcoal dust; a little more seed 
may be sown rather thickly in a pan, and remember, in 
forcing, to use only the very best-ripened seed, — large 
as this seed is, it is, perhaps, less able to support the 
infant plant in its first efforts to grow, than most other 
seeds of tiny dimensions. Attend to Asparagus in the 
course of forcing ; see that it has not too much heat at 
first, otherwise it will come small and ill-fiavoured ; a 
little more may be taken up and put in heat, — gentle, 
at first if it can be so, — and afterwards, as it advances, 
more air or light may be given to it to improve its fla- 
vour. Sea-hale attend to as before; and all routine 
work may be proceeded with as weather and other 
circumstances suggest 

J. R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGERS. 
By the Authoress of <* My Flowers," Ac, 



One of the most hardworking, honest men in our village, 
has just been called to his rest, and it may be a lesson to 
others to hear a little about his simple life ; for an honest 
man is an example to all, whether clothed in purple and 
fine linen, or in the homely garments of the poor. 

George M— — had worked upon a nobleman's property 
for six-and-twenty years. He was what is called a hedge- 
carpenter, and had charge of all the park palings, fences, 
gates, drc, on the estate. His wife had been dead almost as 

long as his connection with Lord C 's property, but he 

clave with the affection of a son to her old mother, with 
whom he lived ever after, and was wholly her prop and stay. 
His habits of activity were so natural to him that he seemed 
only happy when busy in his daily work, and his cheerful, 
contented face spoke volames for bis inward happiness. 
Every morning at four o'clock was he up and ofi' to the 
park, a distance of three or four miles, and his work some- 
times lay at a still greater distance from his home. We 
often used to meet him on summer evenings, plodding home 
through the dust, with his basket of tools on his back, and 
his poor legs scarcely able to endure the weight of the 
great, heavy boots worn by the labouring classes; but 
neither summer heat, or winter wet and cold, stopped this 
industrious creature as long as work was to be done. 

He was a cottage gardener too. He had his allotment, 
which was one of the best and neatest, and after working 
hours, down he went, boots and all, to till his dear bit 
of ground ; there was no hour of the day in which George 
M was idle. 

Of late years, however, he was a good deal tried by 
untoward times; , 7he woil[people employed on the estate 



were almost all of them discharged, and although George 
was never put off entirely, yet he worked fewer and fewer 
days in the week as years passed on ; and work being scarce 
in the neighbourhood, he could not employ his spare time 
as he wished to do. He was a man to be fully triuted, and 
this was a means of blessing to him, for in the winter he could 
always be allowed to grub up roots in the garden and other 
places where men of only indifferent character could not be 
permitted to go, and it will be long before such another will 
be found to fill his place. He also begged for more land to 
keep his hands employed, and never did any slave labour 
more than he did to do bis duty by the land, and pay his 
rent. Every one spoke well of him ; he meddled with no 
one's affairs but his own, and, being a man of few words, no 
one could take offence at him. 

At length he was attacked with sickness, and often laid by 
for days on the bed of acute agony. His groans and cries 
could be heard into the street, but they were not murmur- 
ings or impatience; he bore all with the most enduring 
resignation, and not a complaint, I believe, arose in his 
heart The moment he found relief he was again on foot, 
and at his land; but every attack left him weaker and 
weaker, and we marked, with sorrow, that poor George was 
evidenUy getting past his work. His mother-in-law, an 
active creature at the age of eighty-eight, watched over him 
tenderly, and shed tears as his strength decayed, but he was 
gone when no one expected it, and she was suddenly left 
lamenting. He was iU for only two or three days at last, 
and by no means in such extreme suffering as he had been 
before. 

On Wednesday, h6 attended the week-dc^ prayers, at 
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night he took to his bed, and never rose again. On Sunday 
he was visited by the proprietors ol" his allotment ground, 
and liis groat anx:iety was about liis rent, lie was told to 
consider liis rent as paid — to make his mind easy — to hold 
his land henceibrth as free — but he could not clearly under- 
stand it; what with pain and deafness it was difficult to 
make him understand anything, but he hoped in a day or 
two to be out again, to dig up his crop, and he smiled and 
bid God bless his friends when they left his room. The 
next morning the passing bell tolled heavily in the distance. 

George M had departed during the night, hi peace 

and hope. 

Poor Betty sits by her fire-side in second widowhood. 
*' When I lost my husband," she says " I had my cliildi-en 
round me, but now I am all alone." George had been so 
long her only son ; he had been so good and kind, and 
dutiful, that it is indeed a heavy bereavement to the aged 
widow. She misses his voice, she thinks she hears his 
wheel-barrow coming to the door, and everything she sees 
reminds her of him. 

Tlie testimony borne to George M by the agent of the 

property of Lord C , is, indeed, a noble one. *' He has 

been a true and faithful senant for six and-tweuty years ; 
the park will never see his like again." 

How good would it be for every labourer, for every 
servant, if such were their savour among men ! How noble 
would be toil, the hardest, heaviest toil, if such were tht'ir 
walk and conversation ! If example is better than precept, 

let the example of George M lead many others to " go 

and do likewise." But let them not try in their own 
strength, for they will find that fail. Let them seek health 
and strength from Him who alone can give it to them, and 
let them not doubt but they shall fully obtain it. Tlie peace 
which the world gives cannot be called peace, but the peace 
of God gives also favoiu* in the sight of man, su[>ports us 
under manifold privations and bodily tortures which man 
cannot assuage, and is in itself an heiitage such as 
kings may envy. 

Now let us reflect that, hch and poor, gentle and simple, 
we all are servants of one master. Are we " true and faith- 
ful " servants to Him as (Jeorge M was to his master ? 

"What testimony will be borne to our doings when the day of 
reckoning comes? AVe may slip through the earthly net 
that is spread for us; we may not be found wanting, perhaps, 
in man's eyes, which cannot see iulo the heart ; but we 
shall never be able to slip through the net in which the Lord 
of heaven and earth holds us. We must be dragged ashore 
and singled out, the bad from the good, when the judgment- 
day an'ives. 

Let us then try above all things to approve oui'selves to 
Him who "searcheth the heart." Man's testimony will 
stand us in no stead before Him who *' trieth the reins ; " it 
is a good tarUUy possession, and an honom'able reward to 
worldly faithfulness, but we go into the presence of the Lord 
with nothing in our hands. Our only plea for mercy is 
the work which man's hand cannot do ; our only coveriug 
from God's wrath, the garment *^ without seam, woven from 
top to bottom," which Chnst has purchased for us with 
his own blood. Let us all remember this. 



HINTS TO COTTAGERS ON THE MANAGEMENT 

OF PIGS. 

{Continued from pnye 135.) 

The sow is very proHfic. She commences breeding at 
from seven to twelve months old, and has two litters in the 
year. From the time she receives the boai*, to the time she 
fanows, is sixteen weeks; and it should be so arranged tliat 
she may have her litter in spring and autumn. At the time 
of her parturition she should be shut in her sty away from 
all other pigs, with not too much straw, as the yomig pigs are 
apt to nestle under the straw, and the sow to lie down on 
and crush tliem. She should be in good conditiiin, but not 
fat, and should be well fed. She is best left to herself, and 
the less wonied she is, or looked at, the better ; but, at the 
same time, she must be watched, as some qows are apt to 
eat their young. If you have such a sow, the sooner you 
turn her into bacon the better, she will never do you any good. 
If the sow has move pigs thao teats, they aliould be killed ; 



nine or ten good plump pigs are far to be preferred to 
thii-teen or fourteen half starved, miserable-looking ones. 
The food should be given waim for the first few days, and 
after the end of the first week it will be a great advantage if 
the sow can be let out to have a ran in a field for an horn* 
or two each day. At six weeks old the sows, if for fattening, 
must be spayed, and the boars cut. This is generally per- 
fonued by a man who makes such operations his business, 
and the charge varies in different places, but from sixpence 
to a sliilling is the usual price. At the end of two months 
Uiey may be weaned; this should be done gradually, in- 
creasing the time they f^re away from their mother eve^y 
day. The sow should be then well fed, and as soon as the 
fiow of her milk has subsided, she will be ready to receive 
the boar, which will be easily known by her uneasiness and 
other signs. It is usual to send the sow to the boar of some 
neighbouring fanner, ami the charge is about Is. Od. ; after 
this the sow requires little attention until the time for her 
littering comes round again. 

Should it be thought desirable to purchase pigs for feed- 
ing and killing, it is advisable to buy them so as to be about 
fifteen or sixteen months old at* Christmas. Suppose you 
buy two at three months old (they will cost about los.) in 
Jaimary, begin to fatten in the middle of September, and kill 
af Christmas, you wjU again be ready for another couple in 
January. The sty for the fattening pigs may be smaller 
than that for the breeding sow, but kept in every respect as 
wariiif dri/y and clean. If they are not already rung when 
you buy them, you must ring them immediately, and when- 
ever the rings come out they nmst be immediately replaced. 
The ring is usually made from a horseshoe ndl, flattened 
at the head, the point is passed through the grissel at the 
end of the nose, and bent round into the form of a ring, 
this prevents tludr rooting ; as they will soon, if this he 
not done, not only do immense damage in the meadows, 
but also root up the paving of their sty. Before going 
fui'ther, I might mention tlmtoue great object in purchasing 
X)igs for feeding and fattening is to get one of a quiet and 
mild disposition, or a *' kiudly " pig. Some pigs will eat as 
much again as others, and not get on a bit better. This 
cannot always be told beforehaml, but thiTC is a great deal 
in the look. The best way is always, if you can, txi buy of 
those whose pigs you have found by exi»erience to do well. 
There is a breed of pigs, a cross with the black China — and, 
I believe, the white China is much of the same disposition — 
which live almost on nothing ; they eat little and get fat on 
it, but they are not the pigs for a cottager; they are more 
delicate, and kill best as young porkei-s at alxmt six months 
old. They do not make good profitable pork and bacon, 
which is a cottager's aim. 

Diu-ing the summer tlie pigs may be fed on any refuse 
from the garden and the house (except anything in the 
shape of meat; — cabbages, potuto-parings, apples, mangel 
wurzt.'l leaves, and, in fact, anything from the garden that 
will serve to keep liim during the smnmer, minding only to 
give him plenty, and one meal a day, of meal — that is, mid- 
dUngs, or anything of that kind ; but the better the food is, 
the better the pork. 

In the month of September the process of fattening should 
commence. They generally fatten best two together, and 
should be confined to their sty, and fed three times a day 
at rcyular intervids, taking care to allow tliem just so much 
food that the animal may be thoroughly satisfied, and the 
tiough entirely cleared. By this plan much waste is saved, 
and they will fatten the most speedily and ellectually, while 
needless waste is prevented. On being first shnt up, they 
must not be overgorged with food, but the quantity sliould 
be gradually increased. The grand object now being to 
keep them quiet and happy, it is desirable to give any thing 
that tends to this end; for this purpose lettuces arc ad- 
mirably adapted, as they have a soporitic cfTect. Some pigs 
are very fond of biting pebbles and bricks, and as 1 Itave 
never found it do them any harm, I often throw them a 
piece of soft brick, which serves to keep theni quiet, and will 
prevent that grinding of then: teeth which sounds so dis- 
agreeable. 

They must not be allowed too much water, as it makes 
the food pass too quickly through their body ; but, on the 
other hand, by no means let them thii'st, as this will worry 
And dhitress them, and nothing oan be mrorse; a gpgd 
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supply of vegdUbles every day will serve, in a geat measure, 
to ])revent their tliirsting, besides keeping their bowels in 
good order. 

It is a good p|ao U> measure them every week, by placiog 
a tape round tlieir body, close to their fore legs ; and although 
many persons will pretend to give you their weight by this 
means, it cannot be' depended on, — the pbjec^ to bo gained 
is that you n^ay see how they improve every week. They 
ought to increase tU Utai an inch to an incb-and-a-holf each 
week. If you have the means of weighing them, so much 
the better. Youatt reckons in both fat and lean pigs, ^Olbs. 
live weij^ht e(|nal to 13tt>. to llJb. when killed. 

Skimiaed milk (if to spare, for pigs always answer best 
wlieie cows are kept) mi at lirst middlings; in the course 
of a week or two to be changed to barley-meal, witli a feed 
of corn every day, is tlie best. But all slops or messes of 
ever}' kind must be avoided. Skimmed milk and pea^ oaty or 
bmley-meuly rank first in point of excellence with respect to 
quality of flesh. Cor/i -fed pork is next in value — ^i)eas, oats, 
and barley, being tlie best adapted grain. Jiianied pork is 
hard and ill-Havoured. Polalo-iinl is loose, insipid, weighs 
light, and wastes much in cookery. To mix potatoes in the 
food of fattening pigs is deceptive^ deteriorating the pork 
in exact proportion. Clover (ad pork is yellow, unsubstantial, 
and ill-tasted. Fattened on avorns^ it is hard, light, and 
unwholesome ; on oil-cake^ it becomes loose, greasy, and 
little better tlian carrion. But the food must depend in a 
great measure on local circumstances. There are often things 
to be obtained in one part of the country which in other 
parts are not used ; the best plan is, to consult the custom of 
tlie place where you live. But above all things do not grudge 
a fattening pig's food; he cannot eat too much. A poor-fed 
pig is worse than none at all ; if you cannot atlbrd to feed 
him well, you had better not engage in it. The food is best 
given warm ; this will make a wonderful saving both in the 
food and the time they take to fatten, iiut again I say, 
keep them warm, dri/j and clean. A pig thus kept will be 
snbject to few diseases ; but it is desirable to give fattening 
pigs some sulphur occasionally, and a liaudful of salt mixed 
in their food every day is a great improveuient. Should it 
be necessary at any time to give a drench to the pig, you 
must bear in mind that swine are very easily choked, and 
too large a quantity of lluid put in their mouth will choke 
them in an instuut. 

I most cordially recommend every cottager who has the 
means, and who makes up his mind to do it properly, to 
keep a pig. Many are the advantages to be derived from it ; 
uud what can be nicer than a cottager to come home after 
a hard morning's work, and sit down to dinner od' a good 
piece of bacon or pork, and that of his own feeding. 

W. II. W. 



HINTS ON KOSh: CULTURE. 

1. The Ci-otu t)r (iorj) Hose. — Tliis is a most masniticent 
Rose, but, unfortunately, a very shy bloomer in most soils. 
I was asked by a clergyman's wife last autumn, *' If I knew 
of any \A\ii\ likely to throw her Cloth of Gold Hose into 
bloom .' ' J recommended her to try a custom the French 
adopt with tlieir fruit trees, viz., to remove the soil carefully 
from the surlace of the rt>ot,s, and apply cow dung. This 
was done in November, 'i'he tree made wonderful and 
vigorous shoots, and produced nearly a dozen of the most 
beautiful blossoms in the early sunimer. The goo<l lady, 
however, thinking, I suppose, that her tree ** could not have 
too much of a good tiling," gave the roots a second and 
similar stimulus in June, and the result was that the poor 
tree withered and died. Now \ should recommend your 
readers to try cow dung and leaf-mould, in moderate (juan- 
tities, this month, in the way I have described ; should they 
succeed, as they probably will, (supposing, of course, that 
tlieir plant i-i a well-established one) perhaps they would 
kinilly let you know the pnrticulai's. 

'2. As TO THE Manaokment ok Budded Stocks. — Six or 
seven weeks ago I saw in a clergyman's garden in this 
neighbourhood some thirty or forty standaid R tse-trees, 
with verj' nice little heads, some blooming the lirst time, 
and some the second time tliis season. Tlit^^^ were all 
budded early last June. !My fiiend's way was this : — As 



soon as it was ascertained that theiufU'rtedhnd had '^ taken 
tlie briar was cut otF close to it. I am perfectly aware th 
most gardeners and rose propagators would prefer the ii 
serted bud to remain a bud till the following spring, lest tl 
frost of winter should kill the unripened wood of a delica 
shoot ; but I assure you and your readers that the; 
trees ever — even at tlie time I have mentioned — looke 
mature and strong enough to en(;ounter the frost and win< 
of wintiir and early spring. And thus, cleaily, one yuai 
growth is gained. 

;l. COVEKIXG SPARE BITS OF WaIJ.S WITH RoSES. — If Ve 

high briar-stocks were planted by a stable, for instance, • 
coach-house door, tlie stems neatly protectt^d by long stii] 
of board (a.s people do their vines outside their premises 
and budiled, carefully shading them if in a wanu situatio 
I am certain many a nice snug, warm bit of wall, nc 
unoccupied, might help to bring into first-rate bloom tl 
most delicate and beautiful of the 'lea-scented class 
Roses — AbricoUj Padale^ and SaJ'rano. 

1 went over AJessrs. Paul's Rosary in the summer, ai 
saw, for the hrst time, a beautiful Perpetual, which I ci 
contidently recommend to your readers, the Viamitesse 
Cuzes. There is another, also, that I have blooujed he 
as a standard — the Archluchiss Thvrese Isabella. The 
are iirstchiss Rerpetuals, and well worthy of a wall. ] 
budding, I recommend a cation bandage that is manufa 
tured expressly for Uie xmrpose, and answers better tin 
bast. E. C. H. 



LABELLING PIJINTS. 

In The Cottage Gaiu>ener, I observe a shoi-t ailit 
on the subject of making labels for plants; but like \ 
the other modes which have been suggested, I fear tl 
will be eqiially unsuccessful ; and if it even should 
successful, which I veiy much doubt, there is still a mc 
decided objection to the material of wiiich the label itself 
composed. 

Of all substances which have as yet been employed 1 
garden labels, there is none \ihich is so objectionable 
zinc, for besides the ditiiculty of mai'king them pennanent 
there is also a ditliculty in tinding a material with which 
uttaeii them to the plants. If inui wire is made u-e of, 
soon corrodes by exposures to the atmosphere; copper wi 
is soon decojiii)osed and «'ut through by the gahaiiii,' aelii 
wliirh takes place when it is biougliL in contact with t 
zinc; zinc wire is too brittle; metallic wire too soft; ai 
twine is not sulhciently durable. All these I ha\e tried 1 
labelling the trees ui my oichard, and have invariably fail 
in attaining my object; indeed, thci-e is no one thing win 
has cost iiu; so much trouble and botheration as tlu'se zi 
labels, ami my exj)erience of them has not been \e 
limited, for 1 have had upwards of I'iOO of them wiitten, win 
and attached at one time ; but within twelve months they I 
as thick on the ground as leaves in autumn. It matter 
not what they wi're hung with — iron, ct)pi)er, and metal 
wire all shared the same fate. 

That v.liich I have now adopted is a simple woodt?n lal 
rnadt? of good yellow deal, and fashioned to whatever sha 
best pleases my fancy. When 1 wish to wiiteupon or maik 
1 rub tiie smoothed side slighily with thin white lead ai 
linseed oil, as is usual with common wooden labels, b 
instead of a black lead pencil, I use one of red cha] 
ruddle, keil, or whatever you choose to call it. This ben 
jMi oxiile, instead of being obliterated by exposme to the a 
iHcoHies darker and more durable, and even when t 
siirt'ace of the label has become blanche<l iind acted upon 
the weather, the writing remains as pennanent as ever, 
have betore me now labels which have been ten yea 
consttMitly exposed to all weathers; and though some 
them ai\3 actually green, when thnt is lightly washed « 
the writing' is cletu* and distinct. These labels I use exte 
sively, and so can speak of them with confidence. The w 
by which I suspend them on the trees is by copper, or thi 
metallic wire, and such is the opinion I have formed 
them, that I would not, on any consideiution, use eith 
a zinc, or tJie tinest china label that ever was made. The 
may do verv* well for window or drawing-room gardening, b 
for general and permanent jjui-poses they are useless, ai 
worse than useless, they i\re troublesome. Hodman. 
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%* We request that no one will write to the departmental writers ot 
Tam CoTTAGB Gakdsrbs. It gives them ux^ustifiable trouble and 
expense. All eommunications should be addressed " To the Editor of 
The Cottage Oardener, % Amen Corner^ Patemotter Row, London* 

FsaMS pos Wabdian Cabb iCymro).— In a Wardian case, ferns that 
grow in the crevices of rocks do not thrive long ; they seem to want the 
fresh air of their native habitats. Those you mention will all do well, 
except the following: — Ceteraeh officinarum^ AUosunu crieput, and 
Aaplenium septentrionale. The case may be kept on a balcony, excepting 
during the severest months of winter ; then it should be taken into a 
cool room, to shelter it from the frost. 

Tsit WxBKS* Stocks (5.).— You are quite right in supposing that we 
did not know how these were grown for the London market ; but after 
^our flagellation we applied to a London nurseryman, and his repl^ is as 
tollows : — ** We are surprised you do not succeed ; however we will try 
to instruct you. Sow the seeds on a warm border in August ; trans- 
plant the seedlings, three or four together, into a four-inch pot ; plunge 
the pots up to the rim in a frame within five inches of the glass ; give 
air every fine day, and water very seldom, only when the plants actually 
droop. Early in the spring — about the end of March — plant them out 
in the border, and when the flowers appear, pull away all the single 
flowers, leaving only the double ones, the difference between which may 
be easily seen : the single flower-buds are long and thin, but the double 
ones are short and thick. The roots of both single and double are 
exactly alike, and consequently there is no telling by the roots which are 
double and which are single. A second sovring in March will succeed the 
avtomn sowing. It may be either on a gentle hotbed, and transplanted 
into the flower-border in April, or in patches in the border at once. The 
reason you do not succeed may be owing to the soil in your borders being 
too wet and heavy. The Stock loves a light, rather gravelly soil, well 
enriched with very rotten dung. Double Brompton Stocks can be propa- 
gated by slips as easily as the double wall-flowers. The shoots, or slips, 
to be used for this increase must be such as would not flower. These are 
easily known by the fact that they will not show bloom. Take them off, 
trim off the lower leaves, and place them either in pots, in sand, under a 
eold frame, or plant them in a prepared soil under a hand-glass, in a 
shady part of tne garden. This way of propagating the Double Stock 
is, however, scarcely worth the trouble, as the plants never succeed so 
well, or flower so flnely, as seedlings." 

(ElfOTHBBA CARPATICA ALBA, &C.—A. B. writCS tO US BS foUoWS : — 

"CSnothera canatica (white) can be purchased at Mr. H. Green's, 
Florist, Cambridge. Mr. R. Errington says, in Tbb Cottagb Gab- 
DBNBB, that he has no doubt but that the Geranium Querci/oiium 
tuperbum exists somewhere. I have a few plants of it, and would send 
Mr. R. Errington a plant of it, if he will inclose me six postage stamps, 
directed to A. B., Mrs. Bineham's, Love-lane, Wandsworth, Surrey." 

ViNBS IN Pots {Leytoniensis). —Yovix system of pot-vine culture is 
under full consideration. A paper will be shortly given on this subject, 
which interests many of our readers. It will be soon enough to com- 
mence operations this way in the new year. 

Pbachbs and Nbctabinbs pob Fobcing {Lucubrator). — Of 
Peaches^ Royal George, Noblesse, and Bellegarde ; and if a very long 
succession is required, the Late Admirable. Of Nectarines, Elruge, 
Violet h&tive. Due de Tello. All these are named about in the order of 
their ripening. You will require about five trees. 

HivBs {A Novice in Bee-Keeping) . — In reply to your query, "A Coun- 
try Curate " says, " I have to state that the mside diameter of the hoop, 
at the bottom of my hive, should be about the same diameter as the 
inaide of the lower band of straw. For instance, supposing that that 
diameter were fifteen inches, such also (but rather more than less) should 
be the inside diameter of the hoop. The " tube^" or ring of iron, which 
my hive-maker uses, is about one-and-a-quarter inch in diameter; but one 
inch is quite large enough, prorided it be inside measure. However, the 
thicker the straw the better for the bees. X one-and-a-half inch diameter 
ring would not be at all too large. Your correspondent need not fear for 
her hive, provided the bees are well supplied with food, are sufficiently 
strong in numbers, and have a queen-mother not too old." 

Obamob Glaoiolui (B. L.).— It is high time now to take up the 
roots of your Orange Gladiolus, which we take to be 0. psittacinus ; 
and the beginnin{r of Apnl will be time enough to plant it again. Take 
particular care of the swarm of very small bulbs which you will find 
clustered at the bottom of the large bulbs ; every one of them will make a 
flowering bulb in two more years. You may set them at the same time 
with the large ones, and along with them if you like, but they will not 
flower next summer. 

MoTiNO A Cbdab op Lbbanon (Reo. J. H. P).— We should not be 
afraid to remove your cedar, seven feet high, at onoe; but the safest way 
would be to cut round the roou next February, and about a yard from 
the stem, and to remove it about the middle of next September. 

Cambllias (76<tf).— Large Camellias that do not flower, are either too 
luxuriant, or thev are so bad at the roots as to be in real danger, so that 
it is difficult to know how to advise. You can do nothing for them at 
present, however, and if you let us know their actual condition any time 
before the end of February, our advice will be in season. You have 
found Sulphate of Ammonia an excellent stimulus for Dahlias i it is 
equally so, if not Setter, for Hollyhocks, 

PiLLAE RosBS (Oladiolus). —Tht best three roses in your list, to train 
over the three iron pillars, are Myrianthes, Princess Louise, and Amadis, 
We suppose that you will unite the three pillars at the top. These roses 
are not strictly pillar roses, but they will cover your trianale in two years, 
and when they reach the top we propose each of them to be trained down 
the opposite pillar. Mrs. Elliott, Amenaide, and Oloirs de Rosamens, 
BTS the next best in your list, and are true pillar roses ; for the height of 
your pillars (six or seven feet), it would take them about four years to 
reach the top, and they would require no back training. Amudis is our 
faTOurite J CHmton BoursmUt, Myriantha, and the Frincett are also 
|06d to bod others oui 
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RoBB Imsbct (Poti/)'— We sent your note to a eelebrated entomologist, 
and this is his reply :— " Your rose-leaves exhibit the tortuous, dark lines 
formed by the small caterpillars of Tinea ru/leapitella feeding between 
the two surfaces of the leaves. It is not likely that the same species 
attacks the Clenwtis, although tiiat plant may be infested in a similar 
manner by another dlied species of the same genus. The only way to 
get rid of these mining larvae is to pinch the leaves sharply when they first 
appear. The rose-leaves sent had also several holes nibbled in them ; it 
is quite impossible to guess which of the many rose insects has done this." 

Pbbsbbyino Eggs (A Constan^jRemfer).— One -of the most successful 
preservers of eggs we ever knew, was a notable body who greased each 
new-laid egg very carefully all 6ver with suet, and stored it in a cold 
place. They kept good from Midsummer until after Christmas. 

Tbansplantimq Whbat (/. T. C.).— Your communications have 
been received, and shall be arranged for publication in our next double 
number. Be assured we are not offended. 

Plunging Matbbial (H. I. 0.).— We recommend yon to use sand 
in vour propagating-house. It is the most cleanly, and not liable to 
harbour either fungi or insects. 

Nbw Zbaland Sbbos (Ber/ram).— Thanks for these; but we fear 
they are too old. The cover for the volume can be had of Messrs. Orr, 
Amen Comer, Paternoster-row. 

Cblbbt Paizxs.— a correspondent (Phlox) says, " Having exhibited 
celery, two heads, at a * Practical Gardener's Society,' they were acknow- 
ledged by the jud^ to be the best grown, and of the greatest weight, of 
any that were exhibited ; but still they did not give me a prise, in conse- 
quence of the celery not being, as they said, of so fine a flavour as smaller 
grown heads. Is Uiis a correct judgment, and if so, how is the crispness 
and flavour to be obtained ? I cultivated mine according to the directions 
laid down in Thb Cottagb Gabobnbb, and beat them all as to sice." 
Are there no rules acknowledged by the society by which the decision of 
the judges is to be regpilatcd f If there are no such rules, then we con- 
sider the judges right in their decision, if the celery to which they awarded 
the prize was fine in growth, though not equal to yours in sixe. Quality 
in anything eatable is far more desirable than excessive sixe. Great sise, 
good fiavour, and crispness, however, are all combinable in one specimen 
of celery ; and your failure in obtaining the two last-named qualities, 
probably arose from a deficient supply ot water and imperfect blanching. 

GoosxBBBBY Catbbpillabs (C. J. B.).— It will be quite useless for 
destroying the chrysalises of those vermin to put salt thickly about your 
RooseberrjT bushes, and such a strong implication might be fatal to these. 
In the spring spread some quick-lime round each bush, and just point it 
into the ground with a spade. This will destroy many of the maxmuders, 
but still some of the moths will come forth. As soon as their progeny, 
the caterpillus, appear, dust these with White Hellebore powder. 

Poison BD Guinba Fowls (A New Subscriber). — Our correspondent 
sent us seeds taken from the crops of three of bis guinea fowls, who 
appear to have died from their effects. These seeds prove to be those of 
the Daphne Mezereum, Mezereon or Spurge Olive. This fact deserves 
the attention of all poultry keepers. 

Tabxs (S. E. /f.).— Whether you mean the green plant or the seedi 
you do not state, but neither of them are injurious to poultry. 

ViNB BoBOBBS (/. TF.).— You will have seen what we say at pa^ 140, 
relative to covering these. We consider such covering most desirable, 
for both practice and science dictate that the root ana the leaves ought 
to be excited to action together. There is no doubt that an old vine- 
border is benefited by being manured. A peck of crushed bones, and a 
good barrow-load of thoroughly decayed stable manure, pointed in every 
spring, will benefit your vine-border, twenty-five feet by fourteen. 

FiVB Ybabs Shipt Ststbm (L.).— As you can only use ''portable 
manures," we should manure for the oats with the urate of the London 
Manure Company ; for the barley and grass seeds, with peat-charcoal, 
and super- phosphate of lime ; and give a slight top-dressing with the 
urate each spring, of the srd, 4 th, and 5th years, when you purpose to 
graze. 

Cow Cabbaoxs {Enquirer). "It will be useless for you to transplant 
these from the seed-bed now, to retard them for planting out in May or 
June i they would only run up to seed next year. 

KoPBOB A8 A Manubb.— ifestrs. Weeks of Chelsea, state of Uiis new 

g reparation of phosphate of lime :— " We beg to inform you that we 
ave used this summer the new patent Kopros, prepared from nitrogenoos 
matter, in combination with superphosphate of lime, which is very ex- 
cellent, causing the planu to grow rapidly, but robustly, and turning the 
foliage of a dark green colour. It is altogether well aupted for plsnta 
generally, but for those grown in pots, it is invaluable." 

Pobtbb (Evergreen). "Tup it ; and if fine enough you may drink it. 
Six months is qmte long enough after brewing. 

Stobiico Fabsnipi (J. S, &.).— Authorities differ upon this point, Iml 
we coincide with your gardener. Our own practice is a me d i um conrae 
between that of taking them up and storing them, and leaving them when 
grown. We take them up at this season and lay them in rows, touafaing 
csch other, in some out-of-the-way comer of the garden. By this maaas 
we preserve them plump, full-flavoured, and unvegetating until late in 
spnng, and we have the ned where they were grown vacant for another 
crop. For the Young Man*s Society you menuon, and to give them the 
information you wish, circulate among them Richardson's shillinff vo- 
lumes on The Cow, The Dog, The Pig, The Horse, and Poultry i Cut* 
hiWs Market Gardening about London, and The Cottage Uardener, 

Namb or Plant {Wheelbarrow JacAr).— Your plant is, we beUere, 
the old Verbena putchella. This, like too many other good plants, is 
almost lost sight of now-a-days. 
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Hx who would dig a mine, must not employ himself with making 
many small holes, so he that would penetrate deeply into any branch of 
knowledge, roust not ramble in his studies from one science to another. 
There are some minds, as that of Lord Bacon, which seem, like Encyclo- 
paedias, intended to embrace all learning. These, howerer, are the ex- 
ceptions, for usually no man attains to excellence in anv department of 
art or science, who does not devote himself to it exclusively. One of our 
greatest legal authorities acknowledged this when he said—" Mother Law 
must lie uone ; " and it would not be difBcult to gather a volume of 
authorities toother, bearing testimony to the opinion, that every art and 
every science u a jealoiu mistress, demanding ail the attentions and the 
exclusive love of her votaries. 

There have been men who have devoted themselves even to the study of 
one author. Shakspere has had such devotees, and, indeed, there have 
been so many who have thus concentrated their thoughts, that we think 
Mr. D*Israeli wrote an essay " On men of one book," but he omitted 
from it that large class of happy ones, who, like Collins, the poet, can 
lay their hand upon their Bible, and say : " I have but one book— but 
that is the best." 

We have often wished that there were more one-book men, and we 
wore never more strengthened in the opinion that we should then have 
sounder information upon each subject thiu sedulously studied, than 
by the two volumes now open before us, Dickson*s Husbandry of the 
Ancientt. Apart from his clerical duties, the leisure of their auUior's 
maturer years were devoted to this subject, and the result demonstrates 
that those who have estimated that that husbandry was based on igno- 
rance, only betray their own. No one who considers justly how the 
Grecians and Romans excelled in all the fine arts— and learns from the 
fragments which remain to venerate their skill in architecture, sculpture, 
and literary composition — could conclude that they were unskilful m the 
more essential arts of life. Yet many writers have so concluded, and 
nothing is more usual than to find *' the barbarism of the Roman agri- 
culture" dismissed in a single sentence. Yet the very school-books of 
such dogmatists might have taught them to arrive at a different con- 
clusion, for they could not read that Cincinnatus, Fabricius, Dentatus, 
Seranus, Regulua, Cato, and Scipio, were as distinguished for their agri- 
cultural skill as for their other triumphs, without the suggestion arising 
that such minds devoted to the culture of the soil could cot have done 
so ignorantly. Pliny testifies to the truth of such a natural suggestion, 
when speaking of fruitfulness of Italy in those days, for he asks—** Was 
that fruitfulness because the lands were cultivated by the hands, even of 
generals, who ploughed their fields with the same diligence that they 
pitched their camps ; and sowed their corn with the same care that thev 
arranged their armies for battle ? " If agriculture had been neglected, 
would such works as those of Cato, Cohunella, Varro, Pliny, and Virgil, 
have been written ? Most assuredly not, for authors do not write upon 
subjects for which few readers are anticipated. 

Putting aside inferences, let us come to facts, and taking these from 
the volumes which led to the present notice, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that the Romans were our equals in almost all the practices of 
agriculture, and where we are superior, the superiority arises chiefly from 
the greater excellence of our implements. We must confine ourselves to 
a single instance, and this shall be deep-draining. It was but the other 
day that a public speaker, when demonstrating the improvement of 
modem over ancient agriculture, quoted this draining as a remarkable in- 
stance. The fallacy of the example is shewn by the fact that it was 
practised by the Romans before the Christian era, or nearly two thousand 
years ago. Our proofs are here. Mr. Dickson's work says :— 

" Open drains are easily made ; more care and attention are required 
in making covered ones. The way of making these, and the manner of 
applying them, we have from the Romans, who used both kinds. A par- 
ticular description of them is given bv almost all the rustic writers. Co/o, 
the oldest writer, directs covered curains to be made in this manner. 
Treating of the culture of Olives, he says :-*' If the place is wet, it is 
necessary that the drains be made shelving, three feet broad at the top, 
four feet deep, and one foot and a quarter wide at the bottom. Lay them 
in the bottom with stones. If there are no stones to be got, lay them 
with green willow rods placed contrary ways ; if rods cannot be got, tie 
twigs together.' Columella describes both the kinds of drains, in these 
words :— * If the land is wet, the too great abundance of moisture may be 
dried un by drains ; of these we know two kinds, covered and open. In 
stiff ana clay soils, they are left open ; but, where the soil is of a looser 



nature, there are some open, but likewise some are covered, plaeed ao 
that the mouths of the covered drains may let the water pass into the 
open ones. But it is proper to make both the open and covered drains 
shelving, broad at the top, and narrow at the bottom, like roof tiles 
turned upside down ; for those whose sides are perpendicular are soon 
damaged by the water, and are filled with the falling of the earth firom 
the top. Again, the covered drains are to be made three feet deep, half 
filled with small stones or clean gravel, and the earth that was dug out 
thrown over them. If there are no stones nor gravel, let twigs be twisted 
like a rope, and formed to the exact thickness that the bottom of the 
narrow ditch requires, so as to take it in fitted and pressed into it. When 
this is stretchedf alone the bottom, let cypress or pine, or, if there are 
none of these, any other leaves, be pressed upon it, and then covered 
with earth ; at both ends, however, after the manner of little bridgee, 
two stones should be placed, by way of pillars, and one laid on the top 
of them to support the bank, lest the earth should be carried away bv the 
falling down and issuing out of the water.' Pliny expresses himself on 
this subiect in this manner : — ' It is very advantageous to cut and dry 
wet land, by drains. These ought to be left open in clay soils. In looser 
soils, they ought to be strengthened with hedges, or they ought to shelve 
downwards, to prevent them from falling in. Some of them ought to be 
covered, and drawn into others larger and more open. If there is occasion, 
they may be laid in the bottom with fiint or gravel. Their mouths on 
each side ought to be supported by two stones, with one laid over them.' 
Palladius says :— ' If the land is wet, it may be dried by drains drawn 
from every part. Open drains an; well knovm ; covered drains are made 
in this manner. Ditches are made across the field three feet deep ; after- 
wards, they are filled half way up with small stones or gravel, and then 
filled to the surface with the earth that was thrown out. These covered 
drains are led to an open one to which thev descend, so that the water is 
carried off, and destroys no part of the field. If stones cannot be got, 
branches, or straw, or any kind of twigs, may be used in their place.' " 

We have barely room to extract from the same work this brief memoir 
of its author, the Reo. Adam Dickson. He was a son of the Reverend 
Mr. Andrew Dickson, Minister of Aberlady, in the county of East 
Lothian. He had a liberal education at the University of Edin- 
burgh ; and, having a very promising genius for learning, was always 
designed for the church. His father, however, having a large farm, he 
early turned his thoughts to agriculture ; and, in his youth, passing some 
part of his time with the farmers of that opulent county, who are manv 
of them not unfit to converse with men of letters, he, from them, as well 
as ftt>m his own observation, acquired the exact knowledge of facts, and 
of the practice of husbandry. Being a man of a very lively apprehension, 
of an ardent mind, and of a clear and sound judgment, he soon became 
an adept in any branch of science to which he applied. Mr. Dickson 
wo ^dained minister of Dunse, in the shire of Berwick, in the year 
1 7 >. As his settlement had been delayed for a considerable time, on 
account of a law-suit about the legality of the presentation, an opposition 
to him was stirred up in the parish ; but such was the ability, good sense, 
and engaging temper of Mr. Dickson, and such the candor and generosity 
of his conduct, that his most sanffuine opponents very soon became his 
greatest friends. Our author resided for twenty years in Berwickshire, 
where improvements in agricuIturJ^aving been much more recent, and 
the difficulties to be surmounted much greater tlian in East Lothian, he 
had occasion there to observe the most spirited exertions by the cul- 
tivators of land. This change of situation enlarged his views, and ex- 
tended his knowledge on the subject of his favourite pursuit. In the 
J rear 1/70, Mr. Dickson returned to his native county, having been trans- 
ated ^om Dunse to Whittingham, in East Lothian, where he lived but a 
few years ; he was killed by a fall from his horse, on the 25th of March, 
1776. No man could be more universally regretted among the circle of 
his acquaintance than he was ; not merely on account of his respectable 
abilities as a clergyman and a scholar, but still more on account of the 
unbounded benevolence of his heart, and the peculiar frankness and 
promptitude with which he gave his assistance in advice, or in credit and 
support, to every person who had the smallest title to ask him. 

Mbtbokologt op tbb Wbbk.— At Chiswick from observationa 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of these days are 46.4° and 34.3° respectively. The greatest 
heat, 57°, occurred on the 17th in 1833, and the lowest cold, 11°, on the 
13th, in 1846. During the period, 95 days were fine, and on 73 rain 
fell. 



In answer to the invitation we gave some time since, 
we have received several communications informing 
us of the implements used for gardening purposes in 
various localities. We hope that others will contribute 
similar information when they observe the valuable 
suggestions thus afforded. 
We shall begin with The Wheelbarrow^ and by 



observing, as we have before done, that the greater the 
diameter of its wheel, and the smaller the axis or 
spindle on which that wheel turns, the less power will 
be required to drive it forward ; for the friction is pro- 
portionately reduced. 

The diameter of the wheel might be increased with 
manifest advantage to double that now employed, for 
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even then it would be below the point of drni^t or 
impulsion (the hand of the labourer) ; and the nearer it 
con be brought to a level ivith this, the more effiojentlf 
be ezerU his power. 

The breadth of the wheel's periphery, or felloes, might 
be alBO increased two inchee advantageousl; ; for, as it 
is always employed upon a surface in eome degree soft, 
Buch as increased breadth would decrease the depth to 
which the wheel of a loaded barrow usually sinks into 
the soil, and would proportionately decrease the power 
required to overcome the augmenled opposition. In a 
wkeBlbarrow so coostruoted, a man might move with 
more ease eight hundred weight, then bo now impels 
five hundred weight, which is a full barrow load. 

If a wheelbarrow be made of wood, the feet and 
handles should he capped with iron, and its joints 
strengthened with bands of the same metal. Iron 
barrows are now made weighing no more than ninety- 
two pounds, and they run very lightly. 

The longer tlie bandies of a wheelbai'row are, and the 
nearer the load to the wheel, the easier is that load Jiiled, 
and the easier is the barrow turned over to discbarge 
the load. 

Our able coadjutor in the kitoben-garden department, 
writing to us on the same subject, says : — "Although we 
have gardened in five counties of England, and these 
wide apart, we never saw but some two or three iehe»l- 
harrowi that approached to what we would wish a 
garden one to he; and so often have our directions in 
the make of this ludiBpensable vehicle been marred, in 
some of its parts, by the unwillingness of wheelwrights 
and others to depart out of their usual path, that we 
have almost despaired of ever obtaining a really cleverly 
made, useful article. The demand for garden bairowB, 
unlike that for those used in common excavations, has 
never been so extenstvo as to call for any extrdordinary 
mechanical skill in their construction ; and while the 
Rauf^ has the sides and head of his carriage arranged 
with mathematical precision to the proper angle, we of 
the blue apron are often compelled to push before us a 
sort of a packing-bojC'looking contrivance, mounted on a 
frame and wheel which deals out a desoription of music, 
that tells in unmistakeable language what barbarous 
maohineiy is at work. Now we must confess 
easy matter to explain on paper what we would like to 
see adopted ; every labourer can tell tolerably well by a 
single look whether tlio one before bira is a " right one" 
or not We must, therefore, dwell only on general prin 
ciples, which are these : let the barrow be made with 
the sides only gently sloping outwards, the head more 
80, and to project so far over that a considerable part of 
I the load may be thrown on the wheel when the handles 
are lifted up ; nevertheless, a distance of not less than 
two inches should intervene between the liead of the 
barrow and rim of the wheel. The wheel must be of 
I wood, in the ' tpoke and fsUoe ' make, and an iron tire of 
about two.and-a-half or three inches wide. The axle 
being wood may have iron gudgeons, but these must 
I not by any means run in the iron thimbles 
I in many barrows, a week's work will wear them out 



such a place, besides the everlasting noise attending 
them, which no greasing (unless hourly) could prevent. 
We tike them to nm iu blocks of wood ; beech is best, 
nailed to the end of the shafts. The smooth and noise 
manner in which the wheel performs ita evolutions 
entitle it to some consideration, independent of its 
durability. We may add that the ' tail-board ' ought to 
be made fast, but need only bo about half the depth of 
the sides. Tlie plan of having it to take out and put iu 
when wanted, very often leads to its not being forth- 
coming when called upon; and the certainty it has to 
fall out, when the barrow is emptied, very often tempts 
the operator to dispense with it altogether. For grass 
or leaves a usefid band-cart is preferable to a barrow, 
but the wheels ought to be broader than is usually seen 
in those used by tradesman ; and they ought to be made 
to upset cleverly, which a large barrow is difficult to do." 

The best wheelbarrow of which a drawing has been 
sent to us, is from Mr. C, £. Wells, but lie haa not 
favoured us with his address. He says : — 

" I venture to forward a rough sketch of a barrow. 
which mj ancestors originated and have used many 
years. We have hitherto used and considered it as one 
involving less labour (or weight upon the man) from 
the load conveyed than any other we are acqiuunted 
with. Agaiu, the box of the barrow is large compared 
to those in general use, and will take a good buiic (which 
in gardens is frequently of as much imjiortance as 
weight) of light materials. Another recommendation 
is, that when wheeling and pitching soil over the wheel, 
the load readily leaves the barrow. Made of oak they 
last many years. 




Diameter of bed of barrow, 1 ft. lOin. ; diameter of 
barrow at top, 2 ft. ; handles spread at the workman's 
end, 2 ft. lin.j handles spread at wheel end, 1ft. 11 in.; 
wheel 2 inches wide, the periphery has an iron tire, a 
stout wood axle, with an ii'on pin at each end working 
in an iron eye." 

These are not the only modifications of the whoel- 
barrow which have been suggested to obviate its incon- 
veniences, for the accompanying sketches rapieseut 
wheelbarrows proposed as long since as llflfl, to remove 
objections attendant upon that still generally in use. 

Ho. 1 has a brood wheel, three feet in diameter, 
passing througli the centre of the barrow, but covered 



r by a box. The olyect of this is to have the load 
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tit mjuUUiHo, so that no other labour ia required but to 
press or drag it forward. 

No. a ia merely the iron cylinder of a garden roller 
fitted with two bios, the fronts of which, c c, slip out, 
to enable the earth or other load oenvejed in them to be 



easily tilted out. Thia barrow has the advantage of not 
cutting into the walks or grass over which it is driven. 



Tub most promising su^estion for the improvement 
of IVuit-oulture, arising &om the reduction of the price of 
glass, is that just made by Mr. Charles Ewiog, gardener 
to 0, F. Meyrick, Esq., of Bodorgan, in Anglesea. His 
proposal is to train liie fniit-trees iu a hallow wnll 
of glass, or, rather, between two sucli walla imiteil 
by a coping, and this coping is of glass also. Pro- 
vision, of course, is made for ventilating, and extra care 
will be required in shading. Those w)io have walls of 
brick, we would recoromend not to run Iiastily into tlie 
expense of erecting others according to Mr. Enirig's 
plan, because they might, with less titan half the ex- 
pense, have glared shutters attached to their present 
waUs, and we tliiuk that in early ripening of fruit, tlicy 
would not equal walls so protected. Mr. Beaton, who 
saw Mr. Ewing's model at the Horticultural Society's 
Rooms, on the Snd instant, writes to us as follows : — 

"I have just aeen the glass ivnUs for nhiob a patent is 
lakeu for tlte ihree IdngdoinH. It was slated that they 
couhl he put up, nine feet high, at fifty sliillings per yard, 
which is cheaper than brick nails. There can be no ques- 
tion about their answering very welt for many purposes 
about a garden, but I would as soon let a bull into a china 
shop as put them up for liouudary walla, as some people talk 
about! Tlie construcliou is cjuite simple, and there is no 
uovelt)- in the application ; but the idea is eiceedingly good 
and well carri&l out. Tlia glass wall, or walls, acenriling 
to two models which were eihihiltMl liefore the Horticultural 
i^ociety to-day, are made, in oiu model, of upriglil sashes, 
moving right and left on rollers ; and in the otiier model, the 
sasfaea, or what might be called glass doors, were filed like 
and opened out jujit as would so many doors. Tlie applica- 
tion of the principle involved iu tlie upright iron columns 
which form the frame-work or these glass waits, was shown 
in Loudon's Gardmtn' Magaiine many years ago, and. on tar 
as I recollect, by Mr. Mallet, of Dnllin. But tlie best idea 
of them that I can give y<)u from memory is lhi» : suppose 
that *e posts which cany the telegraphic wires were made 
flat, with projections upon both edges, at nine inches or a 
foot apart, tiom the ground lijic to near tlie top, and one of 
the telegraph wires nin along from one projection to 
another, the whole way up the post, when one side was 
flniahed it would look like a wire espalier in a kitchen- 
j garden 1 and whi'n ilie projertiuns ou tlie Other t^ide of the 
posts were filled, you liaie a double espalier wilh only one 
row of post't. Welt, you have only to suppose a Met of sash- 
I glazed-frames set up quite perpendicular on either side of 
I lliis double espalier, and a ht^ distance from it, and you 
> have tliesc glnsa walls in representation, and the trellis for 
the trees between them. 1 understand that the two glass 
I sides stand two feet apart ; and in the models the ti>p, or 
coping, part is shown like the roof of a house. The trees, 
or other plants, to be protected, are to be truned on the 



wires, so that we have two sets of trees in the space between 
the glass; and if we want, to make a south and a north 
aspect, when the wall runs east and west, there is a groove 
on each side of each post to recave sheet iron, or slates, or 
boards, which faU down between the two espalieia, malang 
a south and north aspect. In short, Mr. Mallei'a slue or 
iron walls are here protected with Sir Joseph Paitou'a 
sliding sashes, and the walls may be taken away, or they 
may never be made, and still the trees, Ac, are protected 
with glass. Altogether I was much pleased with this 
contrivance, and were it not for the miifortuae of having 
Ihem patented, I should have a great many suggestions Ic 
offer for the various uses to which they might be applied in 
every part of the garden, but in all my experience I never 
knew the patent laws to advance us one single step in 



GABDENraO GOSSIP. 
ArrBB thirty years aerviee our able ooai^utor, Jtfr. D. 
Beaton, has retired into privata life, but wa are e 
our readers will be glad to hear that this does not 
involve big retirement from the pages of The Cottaor 
Gardener. He will still bear rule over its Flower 
Garden department, and he has fixed his residence 
near London, that by easy access to the gardens and 
societies in and around the metropolis be may be the 
more able to enrich our pages. He has retired as 
veteian gardeners ought to retire, still vigorous i 
capable of enjoying that independence which his o 
ability, industry, and integrity have won ; and loaded 
with tokens of the high esteem in which he was held by 
his employers. We know the high opinion Mr. Beaton 
entertains of his successor, Mr. Davidson, and ^ 
mention this because no better demonstration could 
be atforded of the excellent feeling pervading all parties 
whilst the parting cup was preparing, that for the last 
sis weeks of hia remaining at Sbrubland Park, Mr. 
Davidson was there also. Mr. Beaton is now under 
his own vine, and as he has no family to provide for, 
and does not purpose to speculate by engaging iu any 
business, wo trust that when he reaches to fourscore 
years and ten he will be able to repeat these words of 
another old cultivator — " Labour has made me healthy, 
contentment has kept me inde^venilcnt, and the blessing 
of God has made me happy." 

A correspondent, " J, T. C," has obliged us with the 
following note : — 

■' The Littaa Ocmini/ora. is now flowering at Claremont, 
the property of the King of Belgium, where it has continued 
to produce a succession of blooms during tliu last three 
months. The plant, although but fourteen inches in height, 
has produced a spike not less than Htleen feet high. (This 
plant has lieen cultivated at the Royal Oardeus more than 
twenty years, but this is the first time of its flowering). The 
Litlaa Gcmiaifiora is a native of America; Order, Brome 
liaceee (Amaryllids?), and was introduced to this country ii 
1810. The colour of the flower is a yellowish green. The 
soil beat suiting it is slilf loam. Temperature, in summer, 
70° by day, and flS° by night ; winter, IHi" hy day, and 80° 
by night. It should have a plentiful supply of water while 
producing flowers, but at other times sparingly. The Litlaa 
is not worth cultivation, unleaa where a collection of Alnta v. 
kept, but to them it is a very good addition. The foliage a: 
wall as the flower is very graceful, but its shyness in flower- 
ing renders it less desirable." 

There are many movements and changes taking place 
in Floricaltural literaturt. We have long had a Mid- 
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land Fhritt, very well conduoted by Mr. Wood, florist, 
of Nottingham ; wo are now to have a Southern Florist, 
edited by Mr. Kuight, florist, of Battle, in Suaaex, some 
of whose papers have appeared in our columns; and we 
are also to have a Northern Florist, presided over by 
Mr. Slater, florist, of Manchester. Scotland is to have 
aaotlier, aud why should Ireland and Wales be without 
theirs? Some of these aud other changes are thus 
noticed by a correspondent: — 

"Since t wrote about changea, Mr. Slater's two-penny 
monthly masBzi'^B f°'' Manchester, and a northern tiial in 
Scotland, at the same price, by the able compilers of the 
" Scottjah Agrieukuial and Horticultural Journal," have 
been regnlarlj announced. The former ia one of those un- 
mistakeable writers who call men and things by their right 
names. The Scottish JoiuTial is good in some respects, 
because it borrows from others ; how far the maBazine ia la 
live on such means is at present doubtful. Mr. Torner, 
florist, of Slongb, is installed as owner of " The Florist," and 
as it would be difficult to make any chalice for the worse, we 
look for improTement. " The Companion to the Fiower- 
Oarden " is to be edited by Mr, Moore, who is not only a 
practical gardener, but a good botanist, ami some first- 

■» contributors are engaged; but it is not, hlse the Gar- 
■ of Botany from which it has arisen, to be 



A clergyman, from the neighbourhood of Cloyne, in 
the south of Ireland, has obligingly communicated the 
following particulars, which will make some of our 
floral friends linger, for the climate that is so near lo 
them, yet so different from that in which they are 
ahivering : — 

" The BeUadonnat did not seed tbil year, though they 
bloomed beautifully. Of half-liardy things, the Sollga 
htlerophyUa, and Salvia tplendem, are still in bloom, having 
been so for many months. The Snilya in increasing 
wonderfully, getting into a large shrub. Tlie Escallnnia 
is also yet flourishing in blossom, and going to seed. 
The Vtrhtna (Lemon- seen ted. Moysia) are quite large 
trees in this neighbourhood, in the old gardens,' as also 
the Myrllfi. The Lily of Ike NiU, or at least what is 
called by that name, is always left out in the borders ; it 
blossomed splendidly this year, and bore a quantity of seed. 
(The Calla, or rather Richardia Jglhhplca is so called.— 
Ec C. Q.) A lady in this neighbourhood preserved all her 
Verbtiias last winter, by covering the entire bed with 
earth, tbey shot up in the spring, and were this summer 
healthy, strong plants ; they were principally the scarlet, I 
am trying the same plan this winter with a mixed bed of 
aever^ Idnds ; also, I am leaving out Cuphcat, Htliotroptt, 
£c., merely covering them at night. Are the Scarlet Lobelias 
oonsidered delicate? as here they are not thought so, and 
would soon overrun a garden, if left to themselves, they 
n to increase so rapidly, Tha Eccremocarpui, and 
lAiphotpermum, are left out unprotected about here, and 
ooromence blossoming in April. What Mr, Beaton has re- 
marked, relative to Scarlet Oemniurm, 1 have proved to be 
quite correct, as those I had not room to bring In, are in 
high heaUh, and I shall let them take their chance out for 
the winter, (November 38 th.) Last night there was a severe 
frost, the ground quite hard, but it has injured nothing in 
the garden. The Faehs'ia Vordi/alia appears eioeedingly 
hardy, as although all the others have dropped their leaves, 
it still remains in full leaf and flower, and is therefore 
useful as a shrub." 

Messrs. Weeks of Chelsea, say: — 

"We have this day (Nov. Hi), a beautiful flower on the 
Victoria Sei/ia, and there is another bud which Is on the 
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point of expanding, in our open-heated pond. This ia most 
remarkable at the present late period of the season, and 
causes great surprise and admiration in the gardening 



NEW PLANTS. 
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GnEAT-FLOWEBED Hesbane [HyoiByamiu, alias Phy- 
soclaina grandijiora).— Botanical Magazine, t. 4000. — 
Some years ago the late Mr, Don proposed to change 
the name of a pretty Siberian Heabane called physa- 
hides, to that of Phyioclaina physaloides, two words 
signifying the same thing — aa enlarged ealyt ; from 
ph'jia, a bladder, and cklaina, a cloak, or outward 
catering, oa the one hand; wAphytaiiiidet, bladder-like, 
on the other. To this he proposed to add Hyotci/aimu 
orienlalis, becatise its flower envelope, the calyx, is 
more inflated than is geuerally the case with the other 
species then described. These two species of Henbane 
were figuted in the Botanical Magazine long befote this 
alteration was thought of, and the grounds for it appear- 
ing to subsequent systematists to be but of slight value, 
they did not adopt it, and we had imagined that we 
heard the last of Phyioclaina, except aa an alias or 
syoonyme to Hyotcyamut. On taking up the September 
number of the Botanical Magazine, however, we fbuad 
Phyioclaina still holding the position of an acknowledged 
or legitimate genus, and a beautiful species, the subject 
of our present portrait and biography, referred to it. It 
therefore remains for us but to record what is known of 
Physoclaina grandijlora. I 

It is a hardy herbaceous plant, with yellowiah-green | 
flowers, marked with thin purple veins. The stem is about . 
two feet high, cylindrical, much branched, and, like the | 
fohage, covered with downj leaves, alternate, pointed egg- < 
shaped ; fioinen, in scattered bunches at the end of the ' 
branches; calyx, bell-shaped, five-toothed, but much en- : 
larged and lengthened when fruiting; mraUa, curved down- ' 
waida, somewhat limnel-ahaped ; alommt, m long m eoroUat j 
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with egg-shaped, yellow anthers ; styU, longer than corolla, 
thickening gradually to the stigma. 

It was found in the plains of Thihet, at 15,000 feet ahovc 
the sea's level, by Lieutenant Strachey. It thrives ia 
common garden soil, and is propagated by division of the 
root in autumn or early spring. It belongs to the Natural 
Order Nightihades (Solanaceae), and to 6'Fentandrin l-Mo- 
nogynia of the Linnsean system. B. J. 



THE PfiUrr-GAEDEN. 

The Early Vineby. — ^The advent of Christmas is a 
reminder of the approach of another years* labours to 
the forcing gardener, and, as the Vine stands foremost in 
point of general culture and utility, we proceed to offer 
advice as to forcing principles ; advice, be it understood, 
equally applicable to a house closed in February, as in 
December. Vines intended to be forced very early, tliat 
is to say, to produce ripe Grapes in May, will have been 
primed some time since : if not, this indeed is the very 
nrst step. 

Some caution will be necessary in this matter, for if 
the Vines have been forced early in the preceding year, 
they will be almost sure to bleed. Vine cultivators 
should make it a maxim at all times to prune their Vines 
in-doors or out, for whatever purpose, the moment the 
last leaf has fallen ; indeed it may be done somewhat 
before. In the event of its having been neglected, the 
best way is to wait a few days for a frost, or for a very 
low temperature. With a thermometer at four or five 
degrees of frost the danger will be much diminished. 
The pruner, too, should have a lad, or some pei'son, to 
follow with some thick white lead ; a patch of this on 
the top of the wound will, if the wound be dry, eflfectu- 
ally stop all bleeding. If the sap run at the moment of 
pruning, it is ten to one the object is defeated. Indeed 
it is well to paint the ends of Vines which have been 
pruned some time, especially if young and very strong 
ones; such very frequently commence bleeding upon 
the application of heat, particularly if too suddenly 
employed. 

Stripping away the loose bark is practised by many 
good gardeners as a defensive measure, and should, by 
all means, be done, as it affords a much better chance of 
exterminating the insects and their eggs. It consists in 
removing every particle which is decayed; and inex- 
perienced persons must take much care that they do not 
wound the living bark. This proceeding, like many 
others in horticulture, requires some caution. It must 
here be observed that the bark strips much better when 
moist, and, the evening before stripping, the Vine stems 
should be repeatedly syringed, and as much atmospheric 
moisture as possible sustained in the house all the night. 
The water used in syringing may be of a temperature of 
120 degrees, and the syringe may be kept going during 
the stripping process. After removing the loose bark 
entirely the trees may immediately receive their annual 
dressing, a process of the utmost import, both with 
regard to the destruction of insect life at present, and 
the prevention of it during the spring and summer, as 
also as antagonistic to the Vine mildew, which has 
committed such fearful havoc of late. Previous to this, 
however, we advise a thorough *' stoving" of the house 
with sulphur fumes, and it is almost needless to suggest, 
that if such a course be adopted, every plant, everything 
with a live leaf in such house must at the time be 
removed, for this ** stoving" is certain death to all active 
veffetation. 

It will be readily seen by our more experienced gar- 
dening friends, that the stoving here suggested is in- 
tended as a most searching ordeal, as to either insects 
or fvmgi, previous to the wash about to be recommended. 
Now sulphur xequires a little management in its com- 



bustion; it is a fitful thing. We do not pretend to 
know which is the very best way to manage this fumi- 
gation, but may simply state our practice, which is to 
blend a little sulphur with a good deal of fresh and dnr 
sawdust, and after placing four or five bouncing red- 
hot coals in a vessel, to throw a pile of this sulphurous 
mixture over the coals, thus producing a smouldering 
mass for an hour or two. Every light must be closed 
during the operation, and the house inside, with the 
wood of the tree, should be perfectly dry. 

And now the wood of the trees may be dressed all 
over with a mixture applied with a painter's brush, 
taking care to brush it into every crevice. Our practice, 
indeed, is to give a second coating ; this ensures a com- 
plete dressing. Different mixtures are in use by dif- 
ferent practitioners, but neaiiy all include a good 
amount of sulphur, and some use limo. Our practice 
is to beat up soft soap in warm water, at the rate 
of three ounces to a gallon ; we then add about a 
pound of sulphur, and after mixing clay in water until 
a thick fine mud, we add as much of the latter as 
will make the whole into a thick paint This fully 
answers the purpose, and although we cannot say that 
we never had Uie terrific mildew, yet this, and our 
practice of painting tlie hot water pipes with sulphur 
nearly every month, has not only kept it quite at bay, 
but, we believe, totally extirpated it. We have now 
(December 1st) as nice a house of the Black Hamburgh 
and West's St. Peters, as, perhaps, ever was seen at the 
period ; these we shall be using until the middle of 
February. They are black as the sloe, the bloom per- 
fect, and the flavour exceedingly fine. The house and 
the wood were subjected precisely to the processes here 
described, and no syringing has ever been resorted to. 

Undoubtedly, a very free ventilation is, of all other 
things, of the utmost importance with very late grapes ; 
and, as according to the old country adage, the " goose 
sauce answers for the gander," we really do not see why 
we may not infer that a free ventilation is necessary for 
early grapes as well as late ones. We hear so much 
about cold currents, &c., that it is to be feai*ed what is 
termed by common people " a muggy atmosphere," is 
but too often the cause of some of the grape evils so 
often complained of. 

The vines pruned, painted, and dressed, let us now 
enquire about the bordei*s, the heating apparatus, &c. 
Painting, whitewashing, or, indeed, any sort of colouring, 
cannot be done too often ; it is to be fairly presumed 
that every time a coating is applied to the wedls, wood 
work, or other parts of the fabric, that myriads of insect 
beings, present or prospective, are destroyed; moreover, 
decency, yea decoration, is mixed up with the general 
economy. These things we all know are best done at 
an earlier period ; but if not so, let us make the best of 
a bad bargain. Passing from tliis portion of the sub- 
ject — first observing that the more of flowers of sulphur 
that can be blended with the washes or paints the better 
— next the border : and here we must confess to a mis- 
placing of this division of the labours. 

All good cultivators in these days are advocates for 
an artificial warmth imparted to the border if it is un- 
luckily (for eaily grapes) outside the house. Now, fer- 
menting material is generally resorted to of necessity, 
and, as has before been observed, tree-leaves and 
manure, mixed, make an excellent material, both as to 
warmth and manurial tendencies. We believe that 
experienced men will agree with us in saying that the 
application of these materials two or three xceehs before 
the forcing commences, will be a benefit, as tending to 
prepare the root for a reciprocation of good offices with 
the branch, immediately Uie fluids in the latter shall be 
set in motion. Indeed, setting aside the idea of a high 
fermentative warmth in the material, good gardeners 
always take care to cover tbeir borders attaohed to early 
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foreingf varieties in October, on the well-known advice 
of locking the door before the steed is gone. When 
Booh has been done, it is simply requisite to apply a 
given quantum of fresh, hot manure to it, and to turn 
tod mix the whole. Such a preparation, under such 
circumstances, may be considered highly beneficial, if 
not indispensable, at any period of vine forcing from 
November until March, and a temperature of 75** to 80** 
may very properly be sustained in the mass. Such a 
temperature may be considered too much at first sight, 
but when it is remembered that 80** in a superincumbent 
fermenting mass will not be ** read off" at more than 
(JO**, perhaps, at a foot deep — or, in other words, in that 
medium where the chief of the roots are situate — there 
will appear nothing very extraordinary in such pro- 
ceedings. Let every vine forcer thus situated remember 
that the natural average ground-heat^ in most parts of 
the globe, is usually some three to six degrees in advance 
of the atmospheric warmth ; so that what gardeners 
term bottom-neat is only a carrying out the designs of 
nature, albeit some persons may extravagantly exceed 
the prescribed bounds in the attempt. 

And now, whilst on the subject of outside borders, let 
ns take into consideration the state of the border as to 
moisture, and see whether it is expedient that all tke rain 
and snow that happens to descend may be permitted to 
enter the border, or whether, in the trite maxim that 
" an empty house is better than a bad tenant," it would 
not be well to intercept a portion and decoy it aside. 

It is now some eighteen or twenty years since we a^ 
tempted to draw attention to the propriety of acting on 
the defensive in Vine-border management (as to inter- 
ceptive or preventive measures as connected with root 
moisture) m the then popular Magazine of the late 
talented and lamented Mr. Loudon. We very well re- 
member strongly recommending a tarpauline covering to 
Vine borders. This idea was not altogether of a still- 
bom nature, for the general character and mode of for- 
mation of Vine borders in Britain, shortly became a 
lively topic, and folks soon began to question the ortho- 
doxy of the old six-feet-deep, alias wet-border men. 
And, indeed, a few years after the idea was pushed still 
further to test its utmost power, for Mr. Meams, and 
some others, soon began to think of covering borders 
with glass. All these concomitant marks of progress 
had but one general tendency : — more heat, less wet. To 
apply this digression to the case in hand then, we say, 
by wl means provide yourselves with a tarpauline, a felt 
cover, or any other Macintosh sort of material. This 
will almost pay for itself in due time, by saving the 
trouble of disturbing the fermenting material, in which 
process there is both a waste of labour and valuable 
stuff involved. 

We may now suppose that the house is thoroughly 
purified, the flues, pipes, or other apparatus in high 
working order, and, indeed, all things ready for action. 

The next thing to be thought of, is a steady and 
somewhat slow de?elopraent of the buds. Many a time 
has the use of formeuting materials been suggested in 
the pages of The Cottage Gardener, and although the 
mere steam from water, however disposed, would, at first 
sight, appear to be all that is necessary, yet long ex- 
perience of the ancient and time-honoured dung-bed of 
former days will, doubtless, warrant the confident 
avowal, that there exists a merit, a something in the 
steam from nicely fermented manure, which cannot be 
obtained from tlie pump. This is not intended to con- 
vey the idea that such is indispensable, that success can 
alone be based on this ; it is merely urged that all ex- 
perience proves its use to be of good practice. There is 
no occasion for it to be fermented previously ; the fresher 
the better, provided no plants with living leaves are 
introduced to the house. When it beoomes necessary 
to combine the forcing of vines, peaches, figs, cherries, 



strawberries, or any other finit, or even flowers, in tubs, 
boxes, or pots, why we can only observe that the dung 
must be fermented previously; and that a better medium 
or situation for all such during iheUr first stage^ — that is, 
until the fibres are in action, or the leaf developed a 
little, — cannot be found. Here are the very conditions 
present, whirrh most of these things require, viz., a 
bottom-warmth some 10° in advance of the air-heat, 
and a steady and certain supply of air-moisture, impreg- 
nated, as before observed, with those invigorating gases 
which plants in general so much delight in. 

It matters but little what situation in the house such 
material occupies, although the nearer the front the 
better; all the proprietor has to do, is to bear awhile 
with what some may consider a somewhat untidy ap- 
pearance, although such may be much avoided by the 
manner of carrying it out. It is well known that, in the 
breaking of the Vine, drjrness in the air is not only 
averse to what is termed regular breaking, but to a free 
and hearty development of the foliage, on which so 
much depends ; and it would appear that a continuous 
and reasonable amount of air-moisture has ever been 
better sustained by the use of fermenting material than 
by any mode of applying mere water, which is but too 
apt to saturate or fall short, by fitful extremes. 

Although not strictly belonging to the Vine-forcing 
commencement, yet it may here be observed, that much 
caution will be necessary in placing the pots, tubs, &c., 
on the heated mass. If the heat is worth notice, it will 
be too hot for plunging/utt depth. This part we dismiss 
by observing, that in general 65® to 70° is sufiicient for 
the roots, and that the pots will very generally stand on 
the surface. Still, it is a good plan to form a hollow for 
them, but not to close the warm material in. 

And now, having conducted the young vine-forcer up 
to the commencement of the excitement period, we may 
endeavour to give an idea of the avr-heat necessary 
through the spring, first observing, that the heat here 
urged must be understood as independent of immediate 
sunshine. Let us assume six periods as follows: — 

Day. Night. 

1. Breaking period to the show of fruit 55° 50° 

2. Show to the blossoming 68° 58° 

8. Blossoming to conclusion of first 

swelling 70° 00° 

4. Conclusion of first swelling to the 

conclusion of last swelling ... 72° 60° 

5. Ripening period iS^^ 58° 

6. Preserving period on the tree ... 55° 50° 
It may be thought that the night temperature is fixed 

too low ; we do not think so, being assured that much 
of the complaints about long-jointed wood, bad colour- 
ing, &c., &c., has been attributable to an unnatural 
amount of heat diuring darkness. The following we 
think a reasonable and proper advance during sun- 
shine:— Pmod 2, 10°; 3, 12'^; 4, 15° ; 5, 10°; 6, 5°. 
Ventilation about as follows : — Period 1, very little : 
2, rather liberal; 3, cautiously; 4, very liberal; 5, abun- 
dant ; 6, abundant during day. R. Erbinoton. 



THE FLOWER-GAEDEN. 

BocRSAULT Roses. — This is a very small group, all 
climbers, and all suitable for weeping standards, but not 
well adapted for festoons. Crimson Boursault, or Amadi^, 
is the best ot* them, and when in perfection in June is 
one of the finest dark Roses known. The next best is 
Drummonds Thomless, as it was first called, but now 
they have given it a Latin name — Inermia. It is a red- 
dish flower, and a good grower, and so is UrcunUa, a 
pink Boursault, and the last of them that is worth 
growing ; indeed, were it not for giving a little more 
colour to so many white ones of the same style of growth, 
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I would be oontent wifth one kind, the crimson. I tried 
to cross the Crimson Boursanlt in ld46, 47» and 48, a 
few flowers each year, but I did not get a single seed. 
The season was too hot in 1846, and the blossoms 
dropped prematurely; but under more favourable cir- 
cumstances I failed also, and I do not recollect having 
ever seen ripe seeds on it ; still I must not give a de- 
cided opinion on it, as a breeder, from so slight an 
acquaintance. Can any kind reader help me from his 
own experience? We have not another fiose from 
which it would be more desirable to obtain cross seed- 
lings. I am almost sore Uiat it ought to be pruned 
before hard frost sets in, when it is grown in good rich 
soil, because it keeps on growing very late, and the 
unnpe wood is so soft that it seldom escapes from in- 
jury by frost It is not a very good one to bud others 
on, from this liability to get frost-bitten. It is the only 
Boursauh worth a south wall. 

Atbshibe Roses. — Out of a full collection of these, 
planted on a very indifferent soil thirteen years next 
spring. Boss Angle is now the beet and healthiest of 
them ; Ettga is much stronger in the old wood than 
Angle, but the young wood is not so healthy, nor does it 
bloom so well. 8plenden$ and Bertnet's Seedling are the 
best bloomers. There have been a great number of 
seedlings raised from this section by different growers, 
but they were too much alike, and too close to tbeir 
parent stock, to make a distinct show ; and, like the 
Scarlet Geraniums, one may meet with a seedling 
climbing Rose, which is much praised in one place, and 
much condemned in the next place you call at. The 
Ayrshire Queen is the best coloiured and most distinct 
Rose in this group ; it is a dark purple or crimson Rose, 
and makes a very beautil'ul standard with its long 
slender branches hanging down on all sides ; it is also 
well suited for festooning, and would give a good relief 
to a collection of the light-coloured evergreen Roses, 
besides agreeing with them in habit I never attempted 
to get cross seedlings from this rose ; but it is one of 
great promise, and we want more variety of colours in 
all the sections of climbing Roses. Out of many seed- 
lings which grow much ailer the manner of the Ayr- 
shires, Madame dArhhiyt nearly a pure white, and 
Sir John Sebright, a red flower, are the two best and 
most distinct; they may also be used in festoons, or 
worked for weeping standards. 

This finishes my list of very hardy climbing Roses. 
The whole of them will grow on any soil, however poor, 
and they would flourish on heavy wet clay, where other 
Roses could hardly exist Their habit is so wild and 
briar-like, that they would soon stamp the character of 
any rough piece of ground which one wished to devote 
to the growth of sucli plants as are not fit to be admitted 
into the regular shrubbery borders of the present day. 
For the sake of distinction, we gardeners call such places 
The Wildemesi, and in large places the wilderness 
comes in very useful by way of contrast to the more 
dressed parts, besides the opportunity it affords us to 
prove seedlings of hardy plants from different parts of 
the world, which do not appear to be worthy of more 
special treatment. Nothing comes amiss for " The 
Wilderness ;" it is the tnie situation for all the Scotch 
Roses, for the yellow Persian and Austrian Roses, and 
for the Sweet-briars. 

The yiu$k Botes should also be planted in the ivilder- 
uess. They say Musk Roses smell of Musk, but I could 
never prove that ; thev blossom in the autumn, however, 
and keep green to Christmas or longer, and on that 
a(M$ouut are as useful as any of the Ayrshires. The old 
white single Musk Rose never fails to blossom in very 
large clusters in the autumn, but one seldom sees it 
now-a-dajs ; yet it would be worth while to try experi- 
ments with it and some of the Noisettes, with which it 
is nearly akin, and also with Sir John Sebright and the 



Ayrshire Queen, to see if we could get more varieties of 
these sorts to bloom in the autumn, if only for the 
wilderness. 

We shall never be able to excel the French growers 
in raising the finer description of Roses, but our hardy 
climbers are still within our reach, and our climate 
seems more favourable for experiments among them 
than that of the continent, and it seems now a settled 
question, that climate has much to do in ruling the ex- 
periments of the cross-breeder, as Dr. Herbert asserted 
long since from his own experience in rearing seedling 
bulbs, more particularly those from the Oladioli. When 
he failed to produce a scarlet-flowering seedling of 
Gladiolus by the pollen of a variety, removed two 
degrees from the original species, the species itself not 
being scarlet, but the variety nearly so, he accounted for 
his failure on one of two causes — either " the disposition 
of the perianth (the flower) to follow preferably the type 
of the male," or the influence " of our climate to pro- 
duce the less-brilliantly coloured varieties of plants 
which are derived from warmer latitudes." The first of 
these sinmises seems to be perfectly proved in the 
instance of the florist's pelargoniums. AH tbeir indus- 
try and ingenuity in crossing varieties have, hitherto, 
failed them to produce a true scarlet seedling, because, 
as it would appear, the varieties they work with have 
not come down from a scarlet type. The dark blotches 
in the upper petals of nine-tenths of their seedlings, were 
brought in by Beniformey and although it might seem a 
triumph to have got rid of these blotches or dark spots, 
as in Bising-9un and Sun-rise, &c., they are still groping 
in the dark for a scarlet in that strain, and before they 
shall ever obtain it they must go back forty or fifty 
years, and begin afresh with Fulgidum and Sanguineum; 
but before they will succeed in producing this race, with 
flowers as large as those of their present magnum 
bonumSf^e shall have hybrid perpetual evergreen climb- 
ing Roses, with flowers as large as Barron Prevost, and 
may be as high-coloured as Geant des BataiUes itself, if 
there is any truth in the second assertion respecting the 
suitability of our climate, though that is not favourable 
to the production of high colours among plants from a 
warmer climate ; it may be otherwise witli Ayrshires and 
Dundee Bamblers, whose types are indigenous to high 
northern climes. The Ayrshire Queen and Sir John 
Sebright originated, I believe, with Mr. Rivers. If he 
could thus manage, with tlie air all round his nursery 
grounds loaded with mixed pollen, what might a private 
amateur not expect if he were to go earnestly to cross 
our best climbing Roses, or, if he were not ambitious 
about high colours, let him take courage from Madame 
d' Arblay, the finest and most luxuriant seedling yet 
reared among the White varieties. There were some 
heart-biumings about the origin of this fine climber, and 
not without abundant reasons, seeing that it was passed 
ofl' as a French seedling, and saddled with a French 
name, although raised by a worthy friend of mine, Mr. 
Wells, lately of Red Leaf, in Kent, and as good a Rose 
grower as any Frenchman that ever lived . 

Another way by which all these hardy climbers 
would look exceedingly well is, to have them planted 
against single trees, or against trees in front of a gioup, 
or in front of a plantation, or indeed against any trees 
that were not too much in the shade, for no Roses like to 
be altogether in the shade ; then to train or tie tliem to 
the stems, and let them ramble all over the branches, 
without giving them the least pruning. I have seen 
some of them tried this way and they looked just like 
wildings, and, if possible, more beautiful than in fes- 
toons. Sometimes they would make shoots from ten 
to fifteen feet long in one season, and hang down 
perpendicularly, like so many strings, and next 
year these would be covered with flowers from top 
to bottom, and after that we used to carry them across 
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the main boughs of the tree, giving them a tie 
here and there; and after a season or two, these 
would send out a second crop of weeping shoots to go 
through the same process, till, at last, the whole tree or 
trees were completely covered with them, and after that, 
we took no more heed of them. Now, although we 
know very well that these roses will grow in almost any 
soil, it is not very good policy to begin growing them 
without some preparation when the soil happens to be 
very poor or very stony, or a stiff clay, because a great 
deal of time is lost before they acquire sufficient strength 
to enable them to overcome all difficulties. A good wide 
hole, a foot or more deep, and two feet across, should be 
made and filled with better soil for each of them, or 
they might be planted two and two in such a hole ; the 
plants should also be stronger than for better places, 
they should be two or three years old, at least; but 
very old plants, that one wished to remove to get rid of 
them from some better place, should never be used for 
this rough way of planting, because, having been once 
accustomed to good feeding, and having grown luxuri- 
antly in consequence, the change to a hard, scanty food 
would tell against them very much indeed. For the first 
two or three years after planting, the ground should be 
kept clear of weeds, and the plants should be cut down 
to the ground, at least the two first seasons. Indeed, all 
climbers, as well as climbing roses, which do not take 
to the soil freely and grow away luxuriantly the second 
season after planting, ought to be cut close down to 
the ground, and that early in October. 

I have often said how suitable the evergreen climbing 
roses were for budding other sorts on, but it is very dif- 
ferent with the Ayrshire breeds ; I have over and over 
again tried every one of them with other sorts, in great 
variety, but 1 did not succeed in establishing on them 
any, except two sorts, the Old White China and the Ftd- 
gore, except it were on suckers, and these budded very 
low, near the ground ; and, I believe, if it were desirea, 
that all the free-growing hybrid perpetuals could be esta- 
blished on suckers of the Ayrshires. The Ftdgore, how- 
ever, will flourish for years on any part of an Ayrshire 
rose, better than on any other stock whatever ; it soon 
dies or gets out of order on the Dog-rose, and on that 
account the nurserymen have discontinued to grow it, 
although it is the latest and the most sweet rose we have. 
I do not see any advantage in growing the Old White 
China on any of them, unless it be that it flowers in the 
autumn ; but sooner than let Fulgore go out of cultiva- 
tion, 1 would plant Bennetts Seedling on purpose to bud it 
with this delicious old rose, which is always more sweet 
the later in the season it blows. 1 once had it ten days 
before Christmas, and it was so sweet, that I might pass 
it off for a Cabbage roae^ which it much resembles, and 
I should be very glad to hear that The Cottage Gar- 
dener was the means of saving it to the country. Many 
of the hybrid perpetuals are sweeter in October and 
November than at any other time, but there are none 
of them so sweet as Fulgore, and none of them opens 
its flowers so late as it, except Madame Lcfffay, 

D. Beaton. 



GEEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Cape Heaths. — These are almost universal favourites, 
being loved alike by the lady more conversant with her 
boudoir than the rugged steep or llie tangled glen, and 
the chieftain who draws deep the morning air as he 
plants his sturdy footstep on his native moor. It is 
quite natural that something of the romantic should 
steal over the minds of the most indifferent, matter-of- 
fact sort of people, when, for the first time, they behold 
a heather*clad mountain, decked in all its beauty^ and 



diffusing its perfume. No wonder, then, that the keen 
lover of flowers should revert almost instinctively from 
such a lovely scene in our own land, to contemplate, in 
his mind's eye, the still more beautiful prospect that 
mmt adorn the mountains of Southern Africa. Seldom 
satisfied long with the present, we soon, if it is even in 
fancy, make it the stepping-stone and starting-point for 
future enjoyment. Who, when wrapt in such visions, 
would ever dream of the intrusion of the subtle Caffre, 
and his long-barrelled musket, or the treachery of 
trusted Hottentots ? And yet, without any such night- 
mares upon the imagination, I have been often informed 
that those who admired heaths as grown by our gar- 
deners here, would be greatly disappointed, in a floral 
point of view, if they could roam unobstructed through 
the length and breadth of Cape Colony ; so stunted and 
small would many of our favourite species appear, when 
contrasted with those adorning exhibition tables at 
home, that it would require practised eyes to discover 
their identity. There, at times, just as on the mountains 
of Scotland, a striking effect is produced, not by the 
beauty and sjrrametry of the individual plant, the great 
aim of cultivation, but by nature bringing them into 
masses — in the result, as a whole, individualities are 
lost. To such scenes we are, no doubt, indebted for the 
first ideas of grouping in our flower-gardens; a style 
which, though it shows little of individual cultural 
excellence, is, nevertheless, not only fashionable but 
pleasing, its agreeable merits consisting in the strong 
contrast between the natural and the artistic, a fact 
which presents no mean argument for attending to this 
law of contrasts in the arrangements of floral beauty. 
Be this as it may, no doubt can exist that Cape Heaths 
are great favourites with the public, and with our 
readers generally, as is evidenced by the many inquiries 
made, and the short answers given. But why has the 
subject not been treated more in detail, so as to give 
longer answers to these queries, and thus prevent their 
frequent recurrence? I speak not for my coadjutors, 
but merely for myself: — 1st. For some years my prac- 
tice has been more confined to making experiments 
with heaths than in growing a collection, and though I 
had many notes of practice and observation, taken when 
somewhat younger, I felt that the men who had the 
greatest quantity under their care at the present would 
be the fittest to write about them. As, however, the 
matter cannot be avoided, I shall trust to such men to 
keep me right if in anything my practice should run 
counter to theirs. 2nd. Those with large places, and 
possessing a regular house for heaths, I could not expect 
to benefit, and not a few of these are subscribers to this 
little Journal. The 8rd, and chief reason, was the dread 
of enticing great numbers to enter upon a field which 
would be most likely to lead to disappointment. It was 
quite evident that great part of the enquiries proceeded 
from those who had minus expanded enough to try their 
hands upon every kind of plant, but whose whole 
resources consistea in one bouse, not large, and, there- 
fore, of a-little-of-everything character. Now, we frankly 
admit that in such a house, with increased attention 
and thought, much may be done, and how it is to be 
done we have not been slow to state ; but unless in the 
case of a few of the more robust, hardier heaths, lists of 
which have frequently been given, no class of plants 
could feel less at home than they. For instance, keep a 
cool, dry, airy atmosphere about yomr heaths in winter 
and spring, and the most of your flowering plants will 
refuse to open their blooms freely or to look healthy; 
on the other hand, keep your house warm enough and 
moist enough to ffive you healthy plants and plenty of I 
bloom of cmerarias, &c., and the same dosish air will 
cover your heaths with mildew, the adjoining ste}> to 
the rubbish heap. Much may be done by keeping 
heaths, and other nard-wooded pUnta, at one end of the 
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house ; but even then, if there is no division, the neglect 
of opening the sashes for a few hours, at times, will be 
of great injury to the heaths, as nothing is so prejudicial 
to them as a confined atmosphere, and at all high in 
temperature. When one house, therefore, has to be 
kept gay at all times, and there are not proper places in 
which to keep heaths, when growing and after blooming, 
gardeners, willing or unwilling, are forced to admit 
them sparingly. Hence, I have previously recommended 
amateurs, in such circumstances, to bestow their atten- 
tion upon the Epcunii tribe rather than on heaths, as 
they will bear and thrive under similar treatment, as 
respects atmosphere and heat, that suits the generality 
of free-growing, free-flowering plants usually grown in 
such houses, while one thing in their favour is, that they 
will mosdy all bloom freely in winter and spring. In 
several respects the treatment required for them, as 
previously given, especially so far as propagation and 
soil are concerned, is similar to that required by heaths. 
With these preliminary hints in the way of caution, I 
shall give an outline of the treatment that heaths 
require, leaving it to our friends to possess such beauties 
or not, being well aware that many minds are so con- 
stituted as never to feel so much pleasure as in grappling 
with and surmounting the difficult. 

1. As respects Propagation. — This is effected, first, 
by seeds, for increasing the species and securing hy- 
brids; some of the very best in cultivation have been so 
obtained. Secondly, by cuttings, for increasing the 
species or particular variety. 

Seeds. — ^The most of the species from the Cape Colony 
were thus at first introduced, and, as remarked above, 
our best hybrids have thus been raised at home. There 
is something very pleasing in cultivating the plants, 
seeds of which have been sown by ourselves, many of 
our readers may have friends at the Cape, or possessed 
of heatheries at home, from whence seeds might be 
obtained. Home-raised ones would be preferable, unless 
gathered at the Cape by an experienced hand. In sowing 
there are several circumstances to be attended to. 

Time of Sowing. — ^All things considered, I prefer the 
end of February, or the beginning of March, as, if the 
seeds germinate freely, there will be time for the plants 
to be pricked out or inserted in small pots, and some- 
what taken with the soil before winter. The fresher 
the seeds are, if well -ripened, and kept free from 
damp, the quicker in general will they germinate. I 
do not know how long the seeds will keep, but have seen 
them grow pretty freely after being three years gathered. 
If one time is better than another for sowing, therefore, 
there will be little danger of the seeds keeping. The 
seeds of some kinds lie much longer in the ground than 
others; some not coming up within a twelve-month; 
and, in their case, sowing in summer and autumn would 
be desirable, as the plants would then appear at the 
best time of the season. Even in the case of free-ger- 
minating kinds, I have seen seeds saved from the same 
plant and sown in February germinating in July, others 
making their appearance in September, and others, 
again, appearing in the spring following, all in the 
same seed-pan. Whilst, therefore, indicating what we 
consider to be the best time, we would not greatly object 
to any period. The rule to be drawn from what we 
have said, is to wait patiently after sowing, and not in 
dudgeon to cast the seed-pans on the rubbish-heap, be- 
cause the plants refuse to come in two or three months. 

2. Vessels and Materials in which to Sow^ and Mode 
of Sowing. — These are simple matters, but not wanting 
in importance. Shallow wide pans are generally re- 
commended, from three to four inches deep, and half 
filled with drainage. However useful and suitable 
these may be for nurserymen, I do not consider them 
the best for private sardeners and amateurs. It is 
rarely they want to flu a^pan with one kind) and they 



germinate so unequally that if many kinds were sown 
in one pan some would require pricking-off before the 
othei*s germinate. I prefer, on this account, to sow 
each sort in a pot large or small, according to the 
quantity of seeds. Besides, I prefer pots to pans just 
because they are deeper. It is an easy matter so to fill 
these pots with common drainage, moss, charcoal, &c., 
as to reach as near the top as you would desire in the 
shallowest pans before putting on the surface-soil. The 
advantage of the deeper space beneath is, that the 
materials there better insure an equilibrium of moisture 
in tlie soil above, — a matter of first-rate importance 
here. In choosing pots, I prefer soft-burned ones, just 
because I rather wish their sides to possess a sponge-like 
quality ; though, for general purposes, I pass them by. 
The first thing to be done, is to place something over the 
hole in the bottom of the pot, so that a worm shall be 
unable to enter ; over this coarse potsherds, mixed with 
some charcoal as drainage, and a small quantity of half- 
decayed moss, until you reach within two inches of the 
top of the pot, the drainage becoming finer as you 
ascend, until it is little larger than peas. Over this 
place a slight layer of half-decayed moss, and then fully 
half-an-inch of rough, fibry, sandy peat; over this a 
layer finer, and then another finely sifted, consisting 
of equal parts peat and sand, and a small propor- 
tion of charcoal bruised as fine. Press the surface 
even, and then water freely, or, better still, set the 
pots upright in a tub of rain-water, the water risiug 
over their tops. When thus thorouglily wetted, set 
them out to drain ; and when the surface again becomes 
dryish, after levelling it with a round piece of board, 
sow the seeds regularly over the surface, and somewhat 
thickish, taking care previously that the soil is from 
one-quarter to one-eighth-of-an-inch below the level of 
the top of the pot. Press them down slightly into the 
soil with the above-mentioned board, and scatter the 
slightest portion of sandy peat over them, better none 
than too much, and just aetv them again with a little 
water, place a glass over the pot, and cover that with a 
paper to prevent evaporation of moisture, and to prevent 
the surface being dried with the sun. Watering must 
be given with great care, and here the pots are found 
superior to the pans, for if plunged in ashes, or moss 
that has been previously soaked in boiling water to 
destroy all insects, the watering of that material will 
prevent the necessity of much watering at the surface. 
After sowing the best place is a close cool frame or pit, 
where the temperature will seldom be below 40^ in 
winter, and which will be protected from the fierceness 
of the summer sun. During that period, if the lights 
face the north it will be all the better. Of course, in a 
small way, all this may be managed by means of a 
handlight in the smallest greenhouse. The great thing 
is to prevent the surface-soil from ever being what 
might be termed wet or dri/y and the mode recommended 
is about the best for these and other small seeds that 
require a considerable time to germinate. 

3. After Treatment. — ^As soon as the plants appear, 
more air and light must be given them by degrees, 
shading only in bright sunshine. When from one-half 
to one inch in height, they must be pricked out round 
the sides of small pots. If in winter, a little dusty 
charcoal may be blown in among them, and the plants 
allowed to stand until spring. Before pricking off they 
will want watering several times, and this is best done 
with a small-spouted pot; the water being poured on a 
piece of glass, or anything of that sort, so that it covers 
the surface of the pot regularly without holeing it. I 
prefer pricking them round the sides of small-sized pots, 
insteaa of pans, or into the smallest thumb pots, for 
reasons previously given. In winter they must be kept 
near the glass, and in a uniform state as respects 
moisture. Xhis will be facilitated if the pots are again 
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plunged. Plenty of air mnst be given, and the night tem- 
perature should seldom he below 40° in winter. In the 
following season they may be potted separately in line 
fihry sandy peat, and kept close until fresh growth has 
taken place, and then be gradually exposed to light and 
air. I forgot to say that this must be partieularhf 
attended to in first pricking off. Fine sandy fibry peat 
must be used on both occasions ; afterwards the usual 
routine will suit them. R. Fish. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

A NEW BpiphyUam was exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society's meeting, of rather an improved character from 
E. Russellianui and E. roseus, both being of the Trun- 
oatus species, or family. It diifers from the latter in an 
essential character, though not in colour. The petals, 
instead of being close-hugging and irregvdai*, form two 
or three complete flowers growing one out of the other, 
and it is in that a great improvement on the E. trun- 
catus family, numerous as are the varieties from seed. 
We have had from diflerent nurseries E. BusseUiantu, 
E. violacea, E. roseus, and others, all of the habit of 
truncatust and as every one who grows them will re- 
member there is no shape to the soft and flabby blooms, 
but merely two or tliree tiers of petals round a soft 
elongated centre, it may be presumed, therefore, that, 
pretty as all these things Iook as a whole, when in full 
bloom, it is a decided improvement to have a regularly 
built series of flowers with their petals equally expanded 
all round. No name was given to it, but as a medal 
was awarded, we shall heai' of it again. There was a 
part of the green leaf cut with every flower, so that 
whoever gets these would have a stock as soon as the 
owner. A collection of EpaorUes, from the Society's 
garden, exhibited no peculiarity except being wrongly 
named, and, for the most part, being old and discarded 
acquaintances. 

Penatemon variahilisy a new and excellent variety, 
raised at the Versailles Nursery, and expected out last 
spring, was withheld, because some of the spring blooms 
were rosy instead of cream-colour, edged with rose and 
veined with blood-colour. The owner having now 
satisfied himself, will, of course, execute his orders, but 
he ought not to have been in doubt a moment ; for a 
plant which is essentially an autumnal bloomer will 
not come in proper character in spring any more than 
an Auricula, which is a spring flower, will come right 
in autumn. Nevertheless, if every nurseryman would 
be as particular, we should not have so many worthless 
things let out. Penstemon variabilis is the most re- 
markable, and the prettiest of the family. 

Chrysanthemums (8). — New, Yellow-fringe; a bril- 
liant yellow, large size, tolerably full, and every petal 
divided into four or five points at the end, like a hand. 
It will be very striking as a plant, and is well-named. 
Versailles Defiance, after the model of Annis SaUery but 
purple. Conspicuay a large, extraordinary flower, flat 
on the face, but perfect to the centre, and of splendid 
habit in the plsmt ; a rich purple in colour. Delicate, 
a pretty flower, and desirable as a novelty, though not 
to be compared with Queen of England, which, in our 
estimation, stands among the best half-dozen. The 
other blooms not in condition to pronounce an opinion 
on. The Pompone Chrysanthemums make a very pretty 
show when put up in buuches like small roses; and 
they aie becoming favourites, because they take so much 
less room than the others. There was a collection at 
Regent-street, which looked very striking, and took the 
attention of the meeting a good deal. [We are promised 
ftr\ essay on their culture by Mr. Beaton. Ed. C. G.] 

A question has been put concerning The National 



FlorituUural Society, which does not quite touch the 
material point,, because nobody will admit comparisons 
in judging seedlings, except with old flowers. If forty 
seedlings were presented, say of Pelargonicuns, and one 
had a great preference over the other thirty-nine, the 
judges would have no right, injustice to the public, to 
look a bit more favourably on that than on the rest, if 
it did not possess merit enough to warrant its coming 
out ; and to warrant this upon the authority of collective 
wisdom, it must be better in form or substance than 
anything we already possess of its colour, or it must be 
as good, and a new colour. Anything short of this 
should be left to individual recommendation, and not 
be stamped with an artificial value by public censors. 
That better things have been passed over than some 
which have been favourably noticed, we are prepared 
at any time to prove, but the fact will prove itself. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 

THE PINK. — GENERAL MANAGEMENT. — (Continued ftom 

page \h%.) 

The Blooming Season. — Every attention having been 
bestowed upon the plants, they will, by the time the 
flower-stems begin to spring forth, be in good health, 
and strong in grass — grass is the term florists use for the 
leaves and shoots before the flower-stems appear. A 
good criterion to go by, in judging upon the health of 
any plant, is not only the size and quantity of foliage, 
but its colour. The leaves of most kinds of the Pink 
are of a ligbt-green — a greyish-green would be, perhaps, 
a more expressive description. If they are of different 
shades, some parts light-green, and others approaching 
to white, the plant is not right ; or if there are spots of 
a lighter colour on the leaf or leaves, though the plant 
may appear strong, it certainly is diseased. No time 
must be lost in trying to recover such pluits. It may 
arise from a too rich and light soil, in connection with a 
wet dark spring. Should that be judged to be the case, 
remove the soil from around each sickly plant, and replace 
it with some sound, sweet, light loam, twelvemonths old, 
pressing it down lightly to the root. As soon as the 
new fibres begin to feed upon this fresh earth, a visible 
improvement in the colour of the leaves will take place, 
which may be still further improved by an occasional 
watering with very weak guano-water, but this must be 
applied very cautiously, or the remedy would be worse 
than the disease. 

Insects, — ^As the warm days of summer approach, 
these vermin will begin to appear, and if not imme- 
diately checked, they will multiply amazingly, and soon 
render the plants sickly. The insects or vermin that 
infest the Pink, are the aphides, or green fly, the com- 
mon slug, and the wireworm. The green fly may be 
eflectually destroyed by smoking with tobacco. Apply 
it in the following manner : — Invert a tight hand-light 
over the plant. Fill a common tobacco-pipe with com- 
mon shag tobacco, light it, and blow a sufficient quan- 
tity of smoke under the hand-light to fill it, close it 
down immediately, and leave it all night. In the 
morning the insects will be all dead — wash them off 
with a syringe or watering-pot, and the plants will be 
relieved from the pest. If the insects are not veir 
numerous, a little Scotch snuff* dusted over them will 
destroy them. When the flower-buds appear, if any 
insects are observed on tliem, they may be destroyed 
by bending the stems carefully down into a vessel con- 
taining tobacco-water, allowing the infected buds to 
remain a few seconds immersed in the destructive 
liquor. Some florists syringe the plants with the tobacco- 
water, but this is a wasteful process, which may be 
avoided by dipping the flower-buds in the tobacco-water. 
Whichever method of destroying these pests is adoptod, 
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let it be done as soon as any of the fly is visible on tht 
plants, or they will iucreaiie, and, by su/cking out the 
juices of tlio plant, cause t^ leaves to curl up, become 
diseased, and, iinally, either destroy the jUants or cause 
the flowers to bloom distorted in sliape and defLcient in 
colour, thus disa})pointing the hopes, and rendering 
useless all tlie previous cares of propagation and culture. 

The neiX enemy to contend with is tixe common garden 
slug. Where this pest abounds in gi'eat numbers the 
most efiectual destructive agent is lime-water; this is 
made by poming clean water upon quick-lime — a peck 
of quick-lime will make six gallons of lime-water. The 
best way to make it is to procure a tub, or a vessel made 
of any other material, sufficiently large to contain it ; 
this tub or vessel should have a tap inserted in the side, 
about six inches above the lM>ttom, or high enough to 
be above the lime when it is settled to the bottom. 
Put in the lime, pour on the water, and stir it well up 
till the water has taken up as much lime as it will 
absorb ; then let it settle till it is quite clear, which it 
will soon become, excepting a thin scum on the surface ; 
then pull out the tap and draw off the clear water, and 
water the bed with it : do this in the evening of a dry 
day, and again in the morning. This application will 
generally be found sufficient, unless there ai*e in the 
neighbourhood lurking places, such as edgings of box 
or thrift, and beds of vegetables thickly grown ; where 
such is tiie case, a narrow train of quick-lime, in powder, 
should be laid all round the pink-bed, to protect the 
plants, by preventing the slugs from creeping over out 
of their ambush. Traps may be laid for them where 
they arc not very numerous ; these traps are cabbage or 
lettuce leaves, or even brewer's grains ; these traps must 
be examined every morning, and the snails picked up 
and destroyed. 

The last of tliis sad catalogue of enemies to con- 
tend with is the wireworm, happily not so prevalent 
or so prolific as either of the others, but where it does 
abound it is most destructive, and the worst is that 
it is a concealed enemy, and cannot be perceived till it 
has completely destroyed the plants attacked by it, 
eating out the pith and marrow only, and tlms keeping 
the plant alive till the last bit of its delicate food is con- 
sumed ; then the plant, looking so green and fresh, 
droops its head and dies a sudden death. Tliis con- 
cealed enemy can be desti'oyed only by presenting to it 
food more palatable, or, at least, more easily come at, 
than the marrow of the pink. This food is thick slices 
of potatoes, or Swedish turnips, buried slightly in the 
soil near the plants, and taken up every two or tluree 
days ; the wireworm will bo found with its head buried 
in the slices, and is then easily caught and destroyed. 
A good, useful protection fi*om the wireworm, is to plant 
a few Goss lettuce plants amongst the pinks ; the Coss 
food are more attractive to the wireworm, and conse- 
quently, in a great measure, the pinks escape its do- 



sti*uctive ravages. 



To be continued. 



T. Appleby. 



NOTES TAKEN DURING A JOURNEY 
IN AUGUST, 1851. 

Instead of om* usual paper on Exotic Stove Plants, 
we shall this week give a brief account of some things 
noted in the gardens at Trentham, belonging to His 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland, which, we think, will be 
interesting, and, perhaps, useful to some of our readers. 

In the first place we would observe, that the gardens 
generally are m the highest order of keeping, both in 
the houses, whether devoted to fruits or plants, and the 
various objects cultivated in the open air. It is not our 
intention to enter into a minute description of every 
department of gardening, so well cultivated and oarhed 
out there under the well-known skill of Mr. Fleming, 



the talented manager of these most extensive gardens, 
because to do that would be sufficient almost to fill a 
volume ; but we will gl^mce at a few things that appeared 
to us either new, or peculiarly excellent, and worthy of 
imitation. 

Standard Pear-tree Training. — The method practised 
with these is to train them, first up with a single stem, i 
to the height of six or seven feet, and then to stop ! 
them, and as tlio shoots grow, to train them downwards ! 
in tlie shape of an opened umbrella. This method ' 
appealed to check the strong growth, and cause them 
to be more fruitful, besides being more easily come at 
to prune in the autumn, and gather tlie fruit when ripe, 
in the centre of one of the fruit gaidens there is a long 
walk, trellised on each side, and arched over. This is 
covered with pears, and when we were there they had 
on them an abundant crop of fine fruit. The blossoms 
had been protected from tlie late spring frosts by an 
awning of canvass supported from off the trees by 
loiig rods and iron arches about six inches above them. 
This is an elegant and sure way of growing the pear, 
and the better kind of apples. 

Grafting Pears. — The pears against tlie walls here 
have grafts put upon the long branches with the best 
efiect. instead of ugly spurs, producing a quantity of 
breast-wood, or, as the old school termed them, fore- 
rights, the long branches ai'e grafted generally with the 
same variety, at two feet apart on the upper side of the 
brandies, and then grow ; they ai'e nailed close to the 
wall, 'i'ho trees by this method arc furnished with 
bearing well-ripened wood quite to the centre of 
each tree. 

Tiie Apple-tree* in these gardens are planted in quarter 
quincunx-fasliion, and trained in the goblet shape ; tliey 
are root-pruned, and were veiy fruitful. 

The gardens at Trentliam are rather low in situation, 
upon a clay subsoil, and consequently cherries did not 
formerly grow well, nor did tliey iruit satisfactorily, 
especially that useful variety the Morelio. In fact, the 
growing of this kind against tlie north walls was ahnost 
given up in despair, and Mr. Fleming found them in a 
wretched state. Judging tliat this was owing to the 
roots being too wet, he had the old soil removed, and 
a foot deep of broken stones, brick-rubble, &c., put in 
the border; upon this he placed six inches only of good 
rich soil, in which he planted young healtliy tiees some 
eight or nine years ago. The result exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations. The trees grew luxuriantly, — in 
two or three years bore some fine fruit, and have con- 
tinued healthy up to this day. When we saw them 
they were really the finest trees we ever saw. This is a 
lesson in cherry-growing worthy of being studied and 
imitated. 

The Gooseberry. — This useful fniit is cultivated at 
Trentham in a novel way. Two rows of rails are set up 
about four feet high, and nine inches apart ; the bushes 
are planted between tliem, and trained within them. 
In this way they are easily covered with mats to protect 
them from the birds, and preserve tlie fruit to a late 
period. The method has the advantage of a very neat 
and orderly appearance. 

The Currant. — Red and White varieties are gi'own 
here as standards to a largo extent. They are trained 
up with a single stem about three feet high, then stop- 
ped, and allowed to form bushy heads. Elevated in 
this manner, the fruit ripens much better, is of a finer 
flavour, and each bush can be effectually protected from 
birds by netting, or may be preserved to a late period 
by matting more effectually than in the usual low-bush 
system. 

Frmt-IIouses,^ThQ most striking object in tliis de- 
partment was a house of Queen Pine-apples, just swelled 
ready for lipening. The house was nine lights long, 
and on a very low computation it would yield SOOtbs. 
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weight of pine-apples. Several would weigh T^tbs. each, 
and none would weigh less than 4^tbs. [Since our 
notes were taken Mr. F. has exhibited four or five of 
the best at Regent Street, and we are happy to observe 
that they quite came up to the point of weight we 
calculated them at]. This is, indeed, a triumph in 
Queen Pine-apple growing. The plants had been first 
grown in pots, and when they had reached their full 
size for fruiting, they were planted out in loamy, rich 
soil, in the pit, upon a heated bed. This method com- 
bines the old plan of gi'owing the plants in pots, and 
the plan of planting them out, first originated, we 
believe, by Mr. Hamilton, of Stockport. From Mr. 
Fleming's great success, it may be fairly granted that 
this is the best mode of growing them. 

Grapes. — These were very excellent, but, perhaps, not 
more so than might be seen at other places. Two 
varieties were pointed out as being very superior. The 
one named Cnarlesworth's Tokay is superior to the 
highly-esteemed Muscat of Alexandria in hanging very 
long upon the tree in perfect preservation. The other 
was named the Dutch Hamburgh^ much superior to 
the common Hamburgh, being better flavoured, and 
thinner skinned, and also larger berried. Both are 
truly desirable. T. Appleby. 

{To be continued.) 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Savoys. — This useful vegetable, which at this season, 
and afterwards, is much in demand, may be kept in a 
good useful condition by adopting a very old-fashioned 
plan, which we remember in our young days seeing used 
rather extensively with Scotch Cabbage ; it is simply 
pulling the plants up and burying them in the earth the 
reverse way they were before, the roots sticking upwards. 
It is surprising how long they will keep in that way. 
That onward progress which nature has destined for all, 
first to maturity, and then to decay, is, to a certain 
extent, retarded after the first of these positions has been 
attained, and that tendency which the plant has to 
burst asunder those beautiful and intricate folds, of 
which the " head " is composed, is completely checked by 
our process, and though a few of the outer leaves may 
suffer from its altered position, yet nothing like to the 
extent they would have done if left exposed to the 
vicissitudes of freezing and thawing. The best medium 
we ever had for keeping them was a heap of peat earth 
that lay in a dry sheltered corner of the compost yard ; 
but they will keep several days, and we might say weeks, 
hung up in a cellar, or similar cool place : at all events 
we strongly advise the young gardener to preserve a 
few in some of these ways. It is generally admitted 



that frost improves Savoys, while it is also too well 
known that a very severe season destroys them entirely, 
but a mild winter is equally against their keeping in 
good order for any length of time. Their growth, or 
progress, not being stopped, they burst so much the 
sooner, so that some of the contrivances mentioned 
above are more necessary in a mild season than in a 
severe one. We may add, that the Red Cabbage may be 
kept in a similar way with perfect success. 

Asparagus. — Where a regular supply of this vegetable 
is wanted from Christmas up to the time it comes in 
naturally, a succession of roots must be provided, pro- 
portionate to the demand, and, as the season advances, 
It comes into use with a proportionate less amount of 
forcing heat, or, in other words, the amount of heat and 
of time required to furnish a supply of useful heads in 
November, is at least double that which is necessary in 
March to accomplish the same object; this may be 
easily accounted for. A period of rest seems necessary 
for the well-being of all vegetation, and when we disturb 
that rest by such artificial means as those we adopt in 
forcing, we must expect offended nature to withhold 
some part of her assistance ; the result is, our Aspara- 
gus is not so large in December as it would have been 
m May, if left undisturbed. Neither is it so large as if 
left to force by more gentle means, so as to come into 
use in March, our skill is, therefore, called into action to 
remedy this defect as well as we can, and watering with 
tepid hquid manure is resorted to with a fair share of 
success. Still we must not expect to have such fine 
heads at this early period as at a later one. A fresh 
batch of roots may now be put in motion, and whatever 
mode of heating may be adopted, let it, if possible, only 
commence by degrees with this vegetable, and do not, 
by any means, allow too much bottom heat at first Top 
or atmospheric heat is of less consequence, it being so 
much modified before it reaches the root. About once 
every three weeks a fresh supply of roots will have to be 
put in, and afterwards, where its progress is more rapid, 
once a fortnight will not be too often. We place the 
roots on good garden soil, and cover with sifted leaf- 
mould, 'in which some salt has been mixed to expel 
slugs, worms, and other pests. 

Sundries. — We have little to add to our previous 
recommendations of storing away^ and covering up such 
vegetables as the severity of the season renders neces- 
sary. Hoop over beds of Lettuces, and on frosty nights 
cover them with a mat. The same may be done with 
young Cauliflower plants not protected in any other 
way. Give pans of Mint, Tarragon, Parsley, &c., that 
have been placed in some warm comer, occasional 
waterings with liquid maniure, and place a few of the 
earliest kind of Potato in some warm medium to pre- 
pare it for planting in a frame, and attend to Sea-kale, 
Rhubarb, &o., as directed in former Calendars. J. R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INEOEMATION. 



PLANTING rOTATOES ON HEAVY SOIL. 



Not having seen in the pages of The Cottage Gar- 
DENER anything about planting potatoes in cinder-ashes in 
the autumn, I will now give you my method of doing so, 
and will begin with the sets of the sorts you wish to put 
to tliis test Spread the potatoes on some kind of floor, as 
this keeps them from fermenting, and in the first week in 
October look them over, and should any of them need cut- 
ting that is the time to do so, — spread them afterwards 
thinly on the floor — I mean the cut sets ; though the whole 
should be kept as thin as yon can, and all of them on a dry 
floor until planted. Some time towards the latter end of 
November, look out a piece of ground, not under the drip 
of trees, and if *owards the south so much the better; line 



it out the length you want, and three feet-and-a-half wide ; 
cut out the alleys, and spread the earth level over the sur- 
face of the bed with the back of the spade ; on this smoothed 
surface lay one inch-and>a-half of cinder-ashes, and upon 
the cinder-ashes place your sets. If you have any cut sets 
place them on first, that they may be planted by themselves, 
but do not let them touch each other, as they will emit roots 
before some of them are finally planted. Then begin with 
the whole sets of the same sort, and then any other sort, 
until all are placed. Over these sets s^w two inches in 
depth of cinder-ashes, making it all level, and get some old 
thatch or light litter ready to cover them over in case of 
frost Lay it thickly all over the bed and alleys too ; thk will 
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keep them safe and sotmd, and when they do break they will 
be sturdy little chaps ; and any time in February, or sooner, 
fetch them out for planting in frames, or raised beds, or for 
the common quarters when the ground will work well. This 
1 have found to be the best plan with planting potatoes on 
heavy soils that I am acquainted with, as it gives an oppor- 
tunity of doing more to the ground than you otherwise 
could do, and the potatoes are going on ac the same time. 

About 1844, or 1849, there was a great deal of noise about 
autumn-planting of potatoes ; I was then at Danbury Park, 
John Bounds, Esq., M.P., and having a south border 
eighteen feet wide, and of considerable length, on which 1 
was intending to try peas against peas for earliness and 
fruitfulness, 1 determined on the same ground to try autumn- 
planting potatoes. Therefore, on the 26th of November 1 
began at one end of the border with Cormack's Early May 
peasy and eight feet from that, one row of Early Warwick, 
and between these two rows of peas I planted three rows of 
Ash-leaved potatoes, doing the same until I had filled half 
the south border. On the 26th of December 1 sowed one 
row of Early Warwick, and eight feet from that, one row of 
Shilling's Early Grotto pea, leaving the space between to be 
planted with Ash4eaved potatoes, which had been put in 
cinder-ashes on the 26th of November. These potatoes 
were planted between the rows of peas on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, and they exceeded the others planted on the 26th of 
November by a fortnight. They were much more in quan- 
tity, and in quality much better. 

1 think it very unwise of those who mean to plant pota- 
toes, and have no seed, to postpone buying it untQ planting 
time; it should be bought at the latest before September 
is out, for we cannot tell what process it may go through 
after that time. 1 think the storing away the seed quite 
half the battle in obtaining good and healthy crops of pota- 
toes. The potatoes I put in cinder-ashes this year, on the 
25th of November, were one bushel of Ash-leaved, and one 
bushel Sodon's Oxonians, but 1 have tried Early Frame, 
Early Manly, and Fox's Early, with some others. If you 
and I should live, and be well, I will tell you at what dates 
my potatoes were finally planted in the common quarters, 
and what was produced on a given space. I had about two 
acres of potatoes in a field in lb45 ; there were five sorts, 
and they puzzled me much. I asked all the wiseacres I 
knew, but not one of them could unriddle the mystery; 
however, fearing I may tire you, I will subscribe myself, a 
thinking gardener — J. A. 

[We shall be glad to have particulars concerning the crop 
which puzzled you, and to hear from you at any time, and 
on any subject. Practical information is always valuable. — 
Ed. C. G.] 



GUINEA FOWLS. 

A TEW remarks upon Guinea Fowls may perhaps be 
acceptable to some of your readers, from one who has kept 
them for seven years, and during that period devoted no 
litUe time and attention to them. We believe that these 
birds, if properly treated, are vexy valuable accessories to 
the poultry-yard, but they are generally passed over by those 
who have written books on poultry, either with silent con- 
tempt, or with a few hurried remarks, betraying the writers* 
ignorance of their real qualities and propensities. I would 
advise those who wish to commence keeping them, to pro- 
cure a batch of eggs and set them imder a quiet hen, and so 
rear the yoimg Guinea Fowl upon the spot where they are to 
be kept. The old birds are very self-wiUed, and can only 
with difficulty be made to take up with a new abode, and 
even if they are imprisoned a few days, the probability is 
tliat, when they are released from confinement, they will 
lead their keeper a pretty scamper through the parish, and 
at last elude all pursuit upon the topmost branch of some 
inviting tree. If old birds be procured, the only thing to be 
done is to cut the feathers of one wing and so render flight 
impossible. 

I say that the hen under which the eggs are set must be a 
tame and quiet one, because it is of great consequence to 
keep the young ones tractable ; they are naturally a very 
timid bird, but if kindly treated when young, they become 
very docile and much attached to their master. I have some 



old ones which will not only take food &om the hand, bi 
when the windows are open in summer, attracted by tl 
white cloth upon the table, will come and take up a positic 
between my two dogs, and lay claim to an equal share wit 
them. If very tame, they may be allowed to hatch the 
own eggs ; but I advise no one to try this unless the o' 
Guinea hen is very tractable indeed. They are so fieri 
when they have chickens, that they will attack the pers( 
who feeds them with great fury, scattering their chiokei 
right and left, and trampling them under foot, at the io 
nent risk of life and limb. One of my hens has rearbu 
batch for three successive years ; this year I discovered h( 
on the 16th of August, sitting upon twenty-five eggs, und 
a heap of sticks ; she brought off twenty-one chicks, only t 
of which now survive ; they will not bear cold, and the eg 
ought never to be set after Jime. No amount of care w 
keep the little things alive in frosty weather ; they becor 
crippled in their feet, and apparently die of consumption ; 
hatched in May or June, and carefully tended, they are n 
at all difficult to rear. The best food is chopped egg ai 
dry bread-crumbs, and once or twice a-day they should 
fed with curd made by stirring a tea-spoonful of powder 
alum in a quart of boiling milk. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that it is necessary 
keep them in pairs. I one year kept seven hens and t^ 
cock birds, and scarcely an egg was bad ; and this year I hi 
four hens and one cock, and I have reared more than fii 
yoimg ones. 

It is a good plan, when no more eggs are wanted f 
setting, to kill the cocks, and rear young ones for the ne 
year ; the old birds being a perfect nuisance to the rest 
the poultry-yard, especially at feeding-time, when they atta 
on all sides, not sparing their own relatives. My own fo\f 
preferred losing their supper to braring the incivility of H 
old Guinea cock. If only one cock be kept the hens will i 
lay in the same nest ; and it is peculiar, Uiat if one leaves 
for another, all follow her example. 

I have them of three different colours — the common so; 
so well known that it need not be described ; another kii 
of a light slate-colour, in which the eyes of the feathers a 
distinctly perceptible ; and another, in which the whc 
plumage is of a snowy whiteness. I have heard of a bre* 
nearly black in Lincolnshire, but have been unable to obta 
them. 

They will not do to keep in any small, confined plac 
they must have room to roam about. Mine are well co 
tented with the lawn and churchyard. When grown up th 
require much less food than common fowls, being inces 
foragers for themselves ; and as they are not expected to x 
in winter, there is no need of high keep in cold weathe 
grains or any other refuse, with a little com, will do qui 
well. They have a great objection to roost in a dry, cover 
place, and require to be driven in night after night, whi* 
is no easy thing to do unless they are very tractable ; t 
house being in close proximity to the church, I am oblig 
to keep them prisoners until divine service is over, the noi 
ai'ising from forty or fifty together being intolerable. I s 
to all who desire to keep them with pleasure and satisfactio 
be sure to make and keep them tame. A Cleboy^ian. 



SOLANUM MEXICANUM, AS A BEDDER. 

On reading Mr. Appleby's interesting letter on the Solanu 
I was amused l)y a few words he made use of : — " But it 
too common even for om* friend Mr, Beaton to make 
flower-bed of;" for this brought to my remembrance 
Solantim that used to be grown, some few years ago, for t 
sake of its flowers, by an enthusiastic gentleman a few mil 
distant from here (Bury St. Edmund's), which would ma 
a very pretty thing for a white bed. It grows from twel 
to fifteen inches high, flowers white, with golden anthe 
and lasts from the middle of June imtil the frosts cut thi 
off. It can be readily increased from cuttings or tube 
wliich, however, are produced very sparingly. Therefc 
cuttings are the best to depend upon. Stnke them ii 
cucumber-bed, and as soon as they are rooted pot them 
into very small pots, using light sandy soil. As soon 
they begin to fill their pots with roots, getllhem into a c< 
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frame, io Iiardcu them off before tunuog tliem out 
fix upon a oaiuU bed — I should think a rouad or 
one ; liut no laoUer wliat bhupe il is, it hhouM liu ci 
at tlie Lotloin anil tiides. Tlie b«il to he aliout two le 
for il' tliKj- are e«n sii feot deop Ihoy will send tJi 
tubci-s to the iKittum, and, of uoiirbe, be so miiili the 
Howvritiy. Fill tlia bed with Ijjflit sard)' lonia, aud 
maniii-L', except aboul onee iu four >earit, and tliei 
top-dreB»iiiy, mtli vegetable soil, is besL Plant Ui 
foot upart all over the bed ; mid when once pknted y 
need tmublo yourhelf to [ilant luiy more for yt^ars i 
cscept to fill up any gaps that may happen, TliLi I 
used to lit! railed tlie lexicon Tolato ; and if m; 
reodei-s uould give it oui> triul, I think lli«y would li 
repaid for their li'ouble by tlie liltle uegleeied . 
HeximHum. Chaiujib L 
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Dm. ffBNBT CoMPTOii, Biahop of London, conaiitent even tn death. 
Ilea in the church-yard of Falhaiii,for he waa alwaya oppoaed to inter- 
mcnta within the aacied edifice, and nerer deviated from hia recorded 
and most wlae opinion. ** The church ia for the living— the church-yard 
for the dead." We wiah dut Ms epiuph had also been in plain honest 
Sngiish« for in that ease everjr cotta^ misht read fttaia admirable man's 
dyinr testimony. That teaUmony la in these few worda. " Uemrjf of 
Lomiom, Save in ike Crot$t** bong a portion of the 14th verse of the 
6th chapter of the Epistle to the Oalatiana. The date, 1713, refers to that 
of his death, for on the 7th of July, in tiwt year, he was releaaed from 
the burthen of eighty-one yeair* of mortality. 

Fulham ia an appropriate burial-place for one who so strenuously and 
effectually promoted the improvement of our national |ardening, for 
even in domesday book, eight Cotarii (neat-houses) and their gardens, are 
enumerated, as bring in Fulham; and the gardens of the Bishop's 
Palace there began to be celebrated even in the reign of Elisabeth. 
Dr. Orindal was then Bishop of London, snd one of our earliest collectors 
and cultivators of garden plants. He first procured the Tamarisk from 
Switxerland, and even in his time the Palace Gardens bad acquired that 
celebrity for grapea which they still retain. Dr. Compton succeeded to 
the Bishopric, and, consequently, to the possea^n of the gardens, in 
1674. Hu tenure of them was very lengthened, and he enriched not 
only their borders, but their greenhouses, to such an extent, that they 
were considered as containing a greater variety of plants than any other 
in England. This he was enabled to do by the happy coincidences of the 
increasing commerce of the nation, the more frequent intercourse with 
Holland, where vast botanical collections from ner colonies had been 
made, and by a protracted residence of thirtv-eight vears at liis See. To 
his taste for gardening was united a knowledge of botany, a scientific 
attainment, observes Dr. Pultney, not usual among the great of those 
days. He was a great encourager of Mr. London ; was one of the first to 
promote Uie importation and raising of ornamental exotics, and was very 
curious in collecting them, as well aa in cultivating kttchen-nirden plant^ 
especially kidney- beans. In his stovea and sardens he had above 1000 
species of exotic plants, a greater number than had been seen in any 
private Englbh collection. In his gardena he cultivated a great many 
planta that had been previously esteemed too tender to be exposed un- 
protected to our climate, and every thing was done under his own 
superin tendance. 

Switser, who knew him personally, says :— "This reverend father was 
one of the first that encounged the imporUtion, raising, and increase of 
exotics, in which he was the most curious man in that time, or perhaps 
will be in any age ; and by the recommendation of chaplains into foreign 
parts, had likewise greater advantages of improving It than any other 
gentleman could. He had above 1000 apeoiea of exotie planta in his 
stoves and gardens, in which last place he had endenisoned a great many 
that have been formerly thoucht too tender for this cold climate. There 
were few days in the year, tiU towards the latter part of his life, but he 



was actually in his garden ordering and directing the removal and re- 
placing of his trees and planu. A virtuous and laudable pattern, and by 
a person by whom gardening has not a little been recommended to the 
world." 

When Dr. Compton died, hia collection of plants was purchased of his 
sucoessoiN and added to the stock of the Fulham Nursery, then but 
recently founded there by Mr. Gray. Such despoiling! are always subjects 
for regret, and in this instance especially, for ue gardens were ever open 
to the inspection of the curious and acientific ; and we find Kay, Petiver, 
and Piukenet, in numerous instancea, acknowledging the assistances diej 
received from the free communication of rare and new plants out of the 
garden at Fuiham. Many of Plukenet's figures were engraved from 
specimens out of the Bishop's garden ; and some from a book of drawings 
in hia possession, quoted under the name of Coekg Cmn]^onitnaia. In 
the second volume of Ray's History of PlanU, page 1798, we find a cata- 
logue of some new species of trees and plants, observed by the auUior in 
this garden. These were principally of North American growth. The 
reader who is desirous of seeing a more ample account of tne garden at 
Fulham, is referred to a relntion of the state in which it was found in the 
year 1751, written by the late Sir William Watson, and printed in the 
47th volume of the FhUoiophical Trantactiont, 

Little that is appropriate to these pages remains to be said of Dr. 
Compton. The leading feature of his public conduct during the times of 
ascendant Popery in which he lived, u pointed out by hia popular 
epithet—" The Protestent Bishop." How much he endured, and un- 
yieldingly endured, in defence of his faith, may be read in our usual 
Biographical Dictionaries, for his conduct was sufliciently prominent and 
infiuential to occupy pages in our national history during the reign of 
James the 2nd, who lust his crown in hu effort to establish Romanism in 
these realms. Dr. Compton is also memorable for his powerful, because 
temperate effbrto, to unite in one Church the numerous sects of Protes- 
tanU, and though he failed to effect his purpose, he has the unmistakeable 
praise of being abused by the violent and bigotted of all parties. 

Dr. Compton was the youngest son of the second Earl of Northampton, 
and bom in l638. He inherited the courageous spirit of his father, who 
died fighting for Charles the First. The future Btehop was but ten years 
old when the battle of Edge-hill was fought, and he was in the royal 
camp during that day of slaughter. After the Restoration of Charles the 
Second to the throne, he accepted a cometcy in a regiment commanded 
by the Earl of Oxford, but soon left the profession of arms, and enrolled 
himself as a minister of the church. Here he obtained preferment 
rapidly, in 1674 being elected to the bishopric of Oxford, and in 1676 he 
was translated to that of London. 

Mktkoeoloot of thk Wkbk. — At Chiswick from observations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peraturea of these daya are 44.5'' and 84.2° respectively. The greatest 
heat, 57^, occurred on the 23rd in 1827, and the loweat cold, 12°, on the 
2ard, in 1830. During the period, 92 days were fine, and on 73 rain fell. 



Until within a very few years preceding the present, 
poultry, in the estimation of the fanner, were like the 
game upon his lands — ^tolerated as a source of pleasure, 
though rather an expensive one — it was thought that 
the roast fowls and hoiled eggs were dearly purchased 
hy the com they consumed, and the crops they damaged. 
Even now, in the very great majority of instances, the 
produce of the poultry-yard is considered as the house- 
wife's perquisite, that will not hear a very strict exami- 
nation as to whether it is a source of profit or of loss. 
Nor ia this estimate far from heing correct, mismanaged, 
or rather unmanaged, as poultry usually are. 

A very different, and more correct appreciation of tlie 
value of poultry, as a profitable stock, is rapidly on the 
increase ; and there is no doubt whatever, that, when 
properly managed, they will return a larger gain, tn 
proportion to the capital employed, than any other de- 
partment of a farm. This is no theoretical opinion, but 
is shown by many a balance-sheet; neither is it a new 
result of modem science, but only a revival of the long- 
neglected experience of our ancestors ; for we noticed, at 



page 285 of our sixth volume, a work by M. Choiselat 
published nearly three centuries ago, in which he main- 
tains that any one keeping 1200 hens, might, in those 
days, clear annually five hundred pounds. Nor should 
the farmer, in his estimate of the profit arising from his 
poultry-house entirely omit an estimate of the value of 
their dung. We so speak, because we know of instances 
where this manure, mixed with earth and ashes, has 
been drilled in with seed, and proved as valuable a fer- 
tilizer as guano. 

We have said that a more correct estimate of the 
value of poultry is rapidly diffusing over England, and 
we need no other testimony than that afforded by the 
list of exhibitors at the Birmingham and Midland Coun- 
tiss Show, on the 9th instant. These exhibitoi*s are not 
confined to one district, though Sufiblk seems to take 
the lead, nor to poultry breeders for amusement, for a 
large proportion of the poultry exhibited belonged to 
large practical farmers. 

In conclusion, we shall give a report of the meeting 
from the pen of the Rev. E. S. Dixon, so favourably 
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known by his work upon poultry; but before conclnding 
we must warn our readei's that, when we press poultry- 
keeping upon their attention as a source of large profit, 
we presuppose that Uiey will pay more attention to the 
selection of their stock, and more attention to their 
management, than is too usually not given. Fowls 
deserve as much attention on these points as do our 
short-horns and our south-downs ; without which atten- 
tion these more expensive portions of farming stook 
would never have reached their present elevation of pro- 
fitable excellence. 

Birmingham has jnst been offering to public admiration 
another unprecedented eollection of poultry, of very high, 
though unequal merit This incquaUty among the clasHes 
was greater than last year ; and such fluctuations must be 
expected for some time to come, until this rising department 
of rural economy shall have established itself in the position 
it deserves to occupy, and its principles become settled. 
Thus, the Spanish fowls were by no means so good as in 
1690, and gained no extra medal; this was, doubtless, 
merely accidental, for some good birds were present. Mr. 
J. H. Feck, of Wigan, was the - most successful exhibitor of 
Spanisli fowls. The number of good White Dorkings was 
less than there might have been; and the cultivators of 
Malays had been so lax in their exertions, that for Class 
XIII. (a cock and three hens of that breed), neither a first 
nor a second prize was awarded — the best present being 
only third-class specimens. The waning glory of these 
birds is hardly to be lamented, when we regard Uieir small 
claim to utility and their questionable pretensions to beauty. 
For Class XV. (cock and one hen, Malay^, again no first 
prize. The Golden-Pencilled Hamburghs, generally so 
charming, and such prime favourites, from Birmingham 
westwards and northwards, hardly did themselves justice ; 
nor did the Polish fowls. The Bantams also had declined ; 
of these, not a few little family parties had better have been 
hidden within the crust of a pie than displayed in a pen in 
Bingley Hall. And here ends the unpleasant and dangerous 
duty of fault-finding. 

To give an idea of the number of specimens congre- 
gated, the judges' list contained 1,056 entries, or pens made 
up of about 4,000 head of fowls. 

The coloured Dorldngs maintained their old-established 
reputation, and numbered exactly ninety pens. For the 
judgment of these, no appeal to the scales and weights hap- 
pened to be necessary, and the Judges had little time to 
gratify their own curiosity in this respect. But, we believe, 
had there been leisure for them to do so, that the results 
would have been unexpected and surprisixig. The contents 
of a Dorking fowl, if we may so speeJc, are very deverly 
packed ; if there it much meat upon them, there is really 
more than there appears to be. The Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Lawley was one of the most successful exhibitors, and the 
gainer of an extra medal. Mr. (Horge Lowe, Smithfield, 
Birmingham, obtained the first prise for a cock and three 
hens, and also an extra medal; the second prize in the class 
falling to Mr. T. B. Wright 

The game fowls, as heretofore, were extremely beautiful, 
and in wonderful variety. Every one knows how handsome 
are the males of these breeds ; but the excellent arrange- 
ments of the exhibition committee permitted close inspec- 
tion of the peculiar elegance of the hen birds. There ttiey 
stood ranged, in many-tinted plumage, a troop of lovely 
vixens, petulant and furious, not merely looking as if each 
one oould eat up a rival, but in not a few oases actuidly be- 
ginning to do so, to the annoyance of the attendants who 
have to act as poultry police, and keep the queen's peace 
among the fowls. One scarely knew which most to aoraire 
in this department, whether the dainty Worcestershire Piles, 
the gorgeous Black-breasted Beds, the harmonious Duck- 
jjiigx. preys, or the swarthy Birchen Greys and Blacks, 
looldng very like imps disguised in half or entire mourning. 
It needed little imagination to supply the demoniac fire to 
:9flA'.frpm.!Ou|,tllQH)f#jeS'iW)4 nostrils. Three first prizes 
S^'julTK.^®^ '»5£^iJ?P«^ witfc'auftxttaripedal, to Mr E. H, 
1?^ailt'^,*aiK^Hi«Cw3rce8ter; 3(8S; ffelsi^s. W, and. J. H. 



Parkes, Camp Hill, Birmingham ; and 302, Mr. £. L. Bul- 
lock, HawUiom House, Handsworth. The pens of six 
chiek^os, as well as the single cocks and hens, were de- 
serving of high commendation. 

At the present day, however, the classes which excite the 
greatest /uroTtf amongst fanciers are unquestionably tliose 
consisting of Cochin China fowls. To these rush the crowds 
of male and female amateurs, and are with difficulty dis- 
lodged either by entreaty or force. Those who love to bo 
squeezed in a crowd wore gratified by their visit to the 
region of Cochin Chinas. Here, again, was a large col- 
lection with great merit To Class X., Cochin China cock 
and three hens, were awarded two first prizes, and to eacli 
an extra medal, viz., 179 (hatched on the 20th of May last), 
Mr. G. J. Andrews, Dorchester; and 171, Mr. T. Sturgeon, 
Manor House, Greys, Essex. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that, in forming a judgment of the merits of this 
breed, mere weight is, or ought to be, the main qualifica- 
tion* In Mr. Sturgeon's pen the cock weighed 10| lbs., tlie 
hens, tt^lbs., 8ilbs., and 8 lbs. respectively. In Mr. 
Andrews's the cock weighed S^lbs., one of the pullets (for 
they were all young birds) 5| lbs., and the rest on a par. 
Yet, if it were necessary to pronounce which was the supe- 
rior lot of the two, we should decidedly give a casting vote 
in favour of the latter. Both these lots were bright, light- 
coloured, feather-legged birds, with the least possible allow- 
ance of tail — (no sidde-feathers in that of Uie cock) — great 
bundles of Jluffy feathers about the thighs, and a veiy 
*> BloomerisU "look in the aspect of the females. Mr. Stiu*- 
geon has had Cochin Chiuas to weigh as much as 12 lbs., but 
not higher. A very meritorious pen was 209, exhibited by 
Mr. F. C. Steggall, of Weymouth, and consisting of six light 
pullets, hatched last April. These obtained an extra third 
prize. It is a pity a cock was not substituted for one of 
these demoiselles ; but even a little nunnery like this is less 
displeasing to the eye than a pen of six cock birds. For two 
of these, £ib was offered, and refused — the price of a pony 
or a good cow. Perhaps, another year, the rules will em- 
power the judges to disqualify pens consisting exclusively of 
either sex. Some handsome "Wliite Cochin Chinas, as 238, 
from Mr. Edmund Herbert, Powick, Worcesterdiire, and 
281, Mr. George Graham, Yardley, Worcestershire, received 
prizes. Altogether, thtt number of competing lots of Cochin 
China fowls was 1&4. The excitement they have caused 
among the parties interested is barely credible. Louis Na- 
poleon and Uie French Bevolution are disregarded as but of 
secondary importance, A pair of Cochin China fowls are 
the subject odT this yeai's Ponltiy Medal, veiy neatly exe- 
cuted by Mr. Thomas Ottley, whom we congratulate that the 
material which bears the impress of his portraits in relievo, 
saves him from all disputes and vexed questions pertaining 
to colour. 

We were very glad to see a much improved extra class — 
Ornamental Poultry and Water-fowL An exhibition of the 
rank attained by this ought to be, in its way, an enoyclop»dia 
of its subject, affording information to the student, not in 
printed words, but by displaying a museum of living specimens 
as copious as may be. This year. Pea-fowl, for the first time, 
graced Bingley Hall, and no one who saw them there would 
wish them to be absent on any future occasion. Besides 
those of the normal species, there were very good pied and 
pure white spedmens, each unfortunately oompanionless ; and 
also a good pair of the not common Japanned— not as the 
catalogue has it ** Japan" birds, (1,022). Several pens of 
Golden pheasants, standing the public gaze better tiian 
might have been expected, and probably overwhelmed with 
despair at their dkiut on this stage, were contributed by 
vanotts gentlemen. Lot 1,042, cros8<bred birds between the 
(3h>lden and Common pheasant, from Lord Beauchamp, and 
1,051, a cross-bred between the mallard and the pintail,irom 
Lord Wenlock (who has many more such, and with whom 
they have been produced in a state of comparative freedom, 
and not upon compulsion), were rare and highly interesting ; 
for the late Lord Derby's wonderfol experiment with the 
Versicolor pheasant, as detailed in the Quarterly Review for 
March last, has shown that all ajnriori reasoning on the sub- 
ject of hybridization is of little value. A pair of partridges, 
1049, made a pleasing little pen. A few good Silk fowl served 
to show many of the spectators that there were more things 
on earth than they l^ad dreamt of in their philosophy. The 
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Homplsss fowl*, it most b« eonfctwd, Me iii(»b drcJl than 
sframetriMl;slillweweregl«dtoi»e« tbem reprewDted heie. 
How cu one aceolint for the aliKiice of tbeir vropysiiaii / 

Did their uicwlon tmiraiil; venture under a partdufiB, like 
Boron UnncbmiseD's hoiae, or irere they gnilloUned ol fA< 
icrnng emit A popular solution is, that they came ftvm the 
Inle of Man, famotu for simitar luut nalura ; the tme 
MiLnks oats, for iDstanoe, being nnadorned with tails. The 
Frizzled fowls (078 and tiq.) were not lest delitthtTullf 
ridieoloos. Theg, il ii uU, owe their penaliaiitT of iilomage 
to the acddant of coming ont of tke shell backaariM. The 
IftTender-gm}' Guinea fowb were good ; and the dark pair, 
with the whits spota naarif oblilar^ed, and looking much as 
if the; had emerged frrai ■ bath of ink, were really raridei. 
The first we erer saw were in the ltoy»l Poultry Xard, U, 
Windsor. Hi« Bojral Highness Pnnca Albert contribaled a 
pair of great ourioutieB (002, Sootjih breed). The; would 
take the place among fowls that the turnspit does among 
dogs, having Urge tai Icng bodies, with short, dnmpy, 
fealheroil legs. The; woofd suit any l^eier who was 
nervous lest his ponlti; shonld escape by running away ; or, 
if Procmates had been an amatenr, he wonld make sueli as 
these ont of some long-legged Ttuiety. The cock. Mo, bad a 
strange dnpliceta wmb, Uke a single oomb split in two 
vertically. 

The geese and duoks wars both mnst ptsdMWortby cksses, 
exhibiting a good assortment of thtdr Idnds. Xhoti, U80 
contained three good Brown China geese from Lord Howe. 
Tlie weights were extraordinary. Tlie flist prize geese 
(Hi)3), weighed 2ft^lbs., IT lbs., and 19) lbs. respectively; 
ot conrse, Ihe ponderons bird was the gander, wlio was 
deservedtj decorated with an extn medal. Others showed 
201 lbs., IDH^'. BDd 17(lbs.; sgain, 10 lbs., 17tlbs. and 
IT Ibn. ; again, W\ lbs., 18^ Iba., and ITj lb*. These resnlts 
are o/tcr the deduetioa of the bag in which the; were 
weighed. Among the duoks were equally nell-fed spe- 
cimens. The first priEe, Aylesburys, weighed, a drake and 
three ducks, together, 24} !bs, ; the second prire birds, 
hotobed only last May !JOU), 24^ lbs. { the tinrd, SS^lbs. 
But the Houen dnoks were more than a coaaterpaiae. even 
for them; the four best birds rsait), from Mr. Edward 
Hewitt, weighed jointly 26^ lbs. BeeidM these, there were 
several good pens, as of Call ducks, whose merit does 
not lie in their size, bnt the contriry. Their forte lies in 
their loquacity — dare we print it? — in their lojunrt-ity. 
Krcn in Bingley Hall they could not maintain a respectnil 
silence. Some handsome Black East Indian ducks were 
shown. Specimens of this hind hate been fitted with one 
more new synonym, having been allnded to aa the " Black 
Botany Bay " breed. Not less oommendable was tlia class of 

Tho Pigeons (704.883) were an improvement on tlie 
mnster<tf last year. Oood Toys, of varieties whidi ore now 
becoming sosKa, Tmbits, Jacobins, Bhwk Faotails, ico^ 
made their appearmce. Several pain of Archangels, glowing 
in bronzy haes, were especiaUy beautifU. To aee these 
birds lo advantage, they should be baskiiig and cooing in the 

To complete the collection, eitra pens for sale were sent 
by Messrs. Baker, of Hslf-moon Passage, Gracecborcb, 
fliTPct, consisting of Bantams, Black and Aylesbury dncks, 
Dorking and Spanish Fowls, *c. ftom Mr. Baily were very 
good Aylesbury and Gall ducks, some Sebright Bantams of 
great beauty, besides other specimen* of poultry, qnite up 
to that gentleman's nsnal standard of excellence. 

Tbe general arrongemeals were admirable. The looaUties 
assigned to the several classes were such as to fadlitale the 
inxpeotion, both hj the judges and the visitors. Without 
this excellent system, it wonld have been difficult for either 
parties to do justice to so vast a collection. 

lu our next number we will give a list of Uio chief 



OARDEMINO GOSSIP. 

Anoiubr hortiotiltutal chieC has lelired, but not into 

privAte lif«, like Mr. BMton. Mr. niiUam Btunta, 

who, during the Iwt ninetaen years, has borne off no 



leis tfakn eight hundred prizes at the great metropolitan 
allows, baa left the service of U. Hanburj, Esq., at the 
Poles, Hertfordshire, and is now the oceupant of the 
Camden Nurserj, Peckbam, Surrey, lately held by Mr. 
Watts. 

Fotatoa hare been raised by J. Qaakall, Esq., of SL 
Nicholas, from seed potatoes received from New Zea- 
land. The seed was obtained for the purpose of testing 
an opinion, that the produce from seed raised in those 
idands, where the potato disease ie unknown, might be 
free from its attack in this country. Mr. Gaakell's expe- 
rience proves the oontrary, as, in tiiree experiments, 
the produce was as much infected as was that from 
English-raised seed. 



NEW PLANTS. 

THE in POBTHMTS, BIOORAFHIKS, IHS CDLTDBE. 



Charmiko 8tPHocA»PTL (SiphoMttipyhit anurnai).— 
Oardener't Mt^axau of Botany, vol. iii. 87.1.— Tliis has 
the riohest-coioiired flowers of all the species of this 
genus, that have been yet described, besides being one 
of tlio newest. They arc of tho richest deep-red^jraDge, 
and are produced on tho spike more numerously tlian 
our noodeut reprosents. Tbe flower spikes, as is usual 
in this genus, are terminal, and the leaves arc much after 
the sh&pe and size of those of ToTftiia Aiiatica. Tlio 
history of the plant is involved in some obscurity. It 
is said by some to liave sprung irom seeds, or portion of 
the roots, in soil whi^ was sent with orchids from tlie 
Bmzite, to tbe garden of the king of the Belgians, at 
Laaken, about two years ago ; while others assert, and 
with more reaaon, that it is a nutiro of some part of 
central America. Be tliat as it may, it first flowered 
under oultivation in Belgium, and was named by Dr. 
Plauohon, in the Fbre dt» Sena, vi. 010. The Messrs. 
Knight and Perry introduced it to England in 1650, 
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from the establishment of M. Van Houtte, of Ghent. It wire trellis, very well adapted for many of the plums ; 

flowered in the exotic nursery of the above firm, in P^eed. it may as weU be obsenr^ at once, that there is, 

XT L lorn J • i i. T M 11 au m rcalitv, scarcely any kmd of fruit but may be made 

November 1850, and agam last summer. Like all the ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ treWises; for if they fail, it will 

plants in the same order, this has an acrid milky juice, be more traceable to mismanagement than to the condi- 

which, if not altogether dangerous, is somewhat sus- tions under which they are placed. We have two strong, 

picious. Presl, a German botanist, described this genus and, as we consider them, fundamental reasons for so 

a. a Latvia, to which it is ne«iy related. 8ip^. T oteThef of rStiSe^thL'TmuS'S^ 

pylus was named by Pohl, another of the travelling probability, be identified with future progress in kitchen 

botanists of Germany, this name being derived from gardens, or dressv grounds contiguous to them ; and the 

siphon, a tube, and kampuhs, curved ; in reference to otb«r» *hat we do hope and expect to see the general 

rt,^ . f *u A if r Ai- ii mu -a adoption of coverings of some kind, whether as blossom 

the curvature of the tube of the flower. The specific ^J^^ ^^ protectors, or as subservient to a long sue 

name *• charming " (Amcenus), is appropriate. In the cession of fruit. 

natural arrangement it belongs to the Lobeliads (Lo- In due time we shall have to recommend the use of 

beUaceffi), and to the first order of the fifth class in copings to these simple structures, in combination with 

xu X ^ T • n u J ' nji the retarding system : of this more in due course, 

the system of LinnsBus, Pentandna Monogynta. g^ , ^ ^^^ »^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^.^^^ ^^ 

Propagation and Culture.— ^o difficulty is experienced in ^re about to be adopted at Bodorgan Castle, in Anglesey, 

propagating any of the species of Siphocampylus with which and to be tested at the Horticultural Society's Gardens 

we are acquainted, from cuttmgs of the young tops of the ^ Chiswick, as a feasible proposal, surely our readers 

fu^^b^i^a^etTsLe^^^^ will not take Mght at tJmLst propoL;on of a few 

with a bell-glass in the usual way, and notwithstanding the stramed-wire-rods and a little canvass, fhe advantages, 

great range of country the plants are known to inhabit in ^^ supposed disadvantages, of the adoption of wu-e 

South America, the whole of them, while in a young state, espalier rails, will form the subject of a separate notice 

either from seeds or cuttings, prefer to grow in peat, with a beiore long. And now to the " rest pruning " of the 

little leaf-mould and sand added. "When they grow on to be plum. 

strong healthy plants, they do better with about one-half It must be known to most of our readers, that plums, 

loam in the compost If such plants get out of health, like many other frui^trees, vary much in habit ; some, 

however, they refuse to thrive in loam directly, and they can as the WashingUm, the Magnum bonum, &c., if planted 

only be brought round again liy the Sole use of peat and i^ a very liberal soil, producing young wood almost 

sand, unless, indeed, they happen to be under the hands of adapted for fishing rods. Others again, as the Impera- 

' ^^th^the exception of Siphoc^pylus kicolar, the whole of ^ ^^'^^f » being of a very delicate habiUs in age apt 

this species deUght in a mUd, mo^l heat in the spring, but, ^ ^J^^ **" V** u ^^ ^^"^ ^^""^^^V^*!^ '^J?'""*^ 

truly Sneaking, none of Uiem are real stove plants. As soon ^late class, and such mav be represented by the ordinary 

as they are near their full season's growth, say by the end OrUans, although the latter sometunes produces very 

of May, a frame or pit kept hot by the sun, without arti- ^ss wood when young. Now, there is no fruit-tree 

iicial heat, is far better for them, and numbers of other in which gross wood is more inimical to the proper 

plants called stove plants, than all the stoves in the country, development of the fruitful parte than the plum. In 

and when they come into flower, the greenhouse or conser- trainea trees, when young, and the soil untortunately 

vatoiy is the right place for them. I make an exception of rich, the trees but too frequently have a tendency to 

S. bicolory as I believe it to be all but hardy. I had it out produce these " robbers " in several places between the 

against a wall for eight yewrs, and it proved a troublesome tole and the extremity of the branches; the sure ten- 

mtomer at last, the roots running a great way under- ^ ^^ g^^j^ ^ ^ interrupt and appropriate the ascend- 

ground, and spawnmg op like eottoh/^rass. The frost was • „ i^^ „„ j <.v»„o ♦^ <.4.»»^ ♦u^ JL,:* ^« ♦!,« .^,^^^« 

kept from it, but I a^ q&ft sure a SSinches of coal-ashes '^« ^F\^ ^ ^ T^ ^^^uv.^ • ^^• 

wo^d be protection e^oQ^li for the roots in winter, and if Won^ them. Nor is this all; they, by reciprocaUon, 

they were forked out ili ^lil, nd put into a swampy bog- ?^ suddenly such an unnecessary amount of new roote 

bed, it would flower that way the whole season, and make *^*^ action, that, unless the root-pruning is resorted to, 

dense thickets. D. Beaton. the pruning knife, or the finger and thumb, must be 

— kept continually employed. Such is not the condition 

best suited to the permanent production of ^ood crops 

THE FRUIT-GAEDEN. ®^ well-matured fruit; a uniform course of action is best 

. ,r^\. , ^ adapted to that end, not feverish impulses. 

THE PLUM. - BEST-PRDNiNo &0. - {Continued from ^ ^^ ^3 ^-^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ as to the soU used 

page 14oj. jj^ planting them ; proceed we now to the more imme- 

Although the majority of our plums, under ordinary diate business of tins paper. The tying-down method is 

circumstances, may be pruned any time diuibg the what we practice with this tree, the pear and the apricot, 

winter, yet there are both kinds and conditions of these and this is applied to nearly all the Kinds. Such being 

trees which require some caution in this respect. Those the case, the main leaders are laid in about six or seven 

which sometimes bear on the young or last year's shoote, inches apart, in the amaller-wooded kinds, and at nearly 

are slower to exhibit their fruitful character on the nine in the grosser sorte. This will startle some 

annual wood than on the old spurs; and the oldest persons, no doubt; those who have been accustomed to 

practitioner can scarcely distinguish the blossom buds nail their shoots in very close, will marvel. Let it be 

on such wood until the swelling of the bud. Of such a understood, therefore, that on these leaders of ours, the 

character is the Precooe de Tours, which, although very young shoote of moderate grdwth are tied down in 

old, is a very useful, early plum, and a safe bearer, summer, one on the heels of another, without inter- 

River's Favourite, which is, we believe, a seedling from mission. So that we have as many shoote, if that be a 

it, will probably prove of similar habit; and if we merit, as the close trainer, the difference is that ours 

remember rightly, those of the old Imperatrioe class are are grouped. Now, long experience has shown, that 

sometimes of this habit. Where any doubte exist, the to build an expensive wall, in order to accumulate more 

amateur, or the inexperienced, may wait until March, heat, and then to shade it all over, to intercept the solar 

when all doubte will he n^eedily set at rest ra^s, is to undergo a great expense for » Tery ill-defined 

And now a glance at the espiedier rail, or the strained object. There is about the same diflforenoe between our 
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system, and that of coveriDg the wall with numerous 
small shoots, as there is between broadcast and drill- 
cropping. We, therefore, hold it a fundamental ma^iim, 
so to arrange the wood of the trees, as that the sun 
shall freely shine on alternating portions totally un- 
obstructed. By such means, a reservoir of beat is con- 
tained in the wall, and this heat is emitted around and 
about the shoots long after sunset, especially if a good 
broad coping is over head to arrest the radiation. We 
felt obliged to point to thb, in order to make the pruning 
comprehensible. 

The first thing the pruner can do, is to remove all 
those very gross shoots that have unluckily escaped 
the growta-pruner s finger and thumb — such shoots in 
the large section as extend a half-yard or so in length. 
If they be leaders, of course they must be retained, but 
anywhere along the stem, as side or supernumerary 
shoots, they may be cut clear away, not leaving a morsel 
behind. In the moderate-growing kinds, what may be 
termed gross shoots will not be quite so long or so thick, 
but they may readily be distinguished. This refers to 
trees in which the *' growth-prunmg " has been neglected; 
where such has been properly carried out, there will be 
little for the rest-pruner more than simply a shght thin- 
ning-out. 

Now, in the former case, whether the trees possess 
any gross shoots or not, if there be too many shoots, 
it is obvious that some must be removed. The pruner s 
business in such cases is to first survey his tree to 
ascertain its strength, whether in parts or in whole, for 
it sometimes happens that one portion of a tree is too 
strong, whilst another is too weak, in thiuning-out 
then — into which process tlie chief of tlie labours may 
be resolved — he must first assume a maximum of 
strength as to those shoots which are to be retained, 
and having done this in his mind, he may at once 
proceed to remove all above this point, which may be 
considered supernumeraries. But, says a novice, how 
am I to know which are siurplus shoots ? Let it thus 
be defined. On the tying-down or succession system — 
by which term we shall designate it, as soon as we can 
fasten it on our readers' memories — we make a point of 
reserving fdl the short-jointed shoots, if possible, and 
sometimes in the Plum, if the wood be small, we lay 
them in so thick, that the base of one shoot is not more 
than tliree inches from the base of anotlier. By base, 
we mean tlie point on the leader whence the youug 
shoot proceeds. We have trained Plums now of the 
Greengage, Royal H(Uive, Qolden Drop, Orleans, Morocco, 
Precoce de Tours, Washington, &c., which have been 
thus treated for some seven years or more, which bear 
annually very good crops — ^tlie Greengage, a shy plum, 
excelleut ; and before this plan was adopted, the trees 
were more famous for wood than ibr frmt But be it 
understood, these trees were planted on the platform- 
system, and tlieir roots are under such steady control, 
that little pruning has to be performed, and the least 
approach to exhaustion is met, nay, anticipated, by 
liberal top-dressings applied in the end of May. 

However, as our present advice must be shaped to 
meet difficult cases, as our doctors say, the course of 
treatment must in some-wise differ — not in principle so 
much as degree. Now, the gross shoots having been 
cut clear away, and the remainder thinned duly out, 
accordiug to previous directions, little remains to be 
done witii old or bearing trees ; the leading shoots must 
bo laid in full length, and all suckers extirpated, if 
the trees are, indeed, too gross, let the operator at once 
root-pruue; it is not, perhaps, the very best season for 
so doing, but never mind that. Directions for this pro- 
ceeding will be found in back numbers. 

About training the young shoots we need say little 
now ; a chapter on training will not be without its use 
shortly. One observation must here be made, and that 



is, that young trees of the Plum in the course of train- 
ing, must be made amenable to the same laws as those 
of other trained trees. 

Pruning for wood must of course be resorted to in 
their earher stages; this was, we believe, described 
under the head '* Cherry." 

To those planting Plums, we would say, look well to 
the kmds in culture before you proceed. The lists in 
these days are numerous, and doubtless some good 
things axe to be found amongst the novelties. Mr. 
Kivers has been the means of introducing many new 
American kinds to public notice; of these, however, we 
dare not say much from experience. He is a high 
authority, and must know full well by this time, which 
are adapted for the climate of Britain. Our Plum 
selectors must please to bear in mind that we have 
not by any means the extremes of heat and cold our 
transatlantic brethren are obliged to submit to. Be- 
sides, we find by the Cincinnati Horticultural Review, 
a periodical well befitting a new district, and which we 
receive regularly through the kindness of Dr. Warder, 
the £ditor, that they have many ills to combat in fi-uit 
culture — among the rest, weevils in abundance. 

R. Errtnoton. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Miscellaneous Glimbino Bosks. — Here I shall group 
together a few old and well-known climbing roses, with- 
out which no collection or selection can be considered 
complete. Banhsians, white and yellow, require a good 
south wall, and rich light soil on a dry bottom. They 
flower — difierently from all other roses— on the wood 
that was made tlie previous season ; therefore, if we 
were to prune them in the winter, as we do other roses, 
we should never have any flowers from them, because 
the flowering wood would be carried off in the pruning. 
When they are young, or for tlie two first years after 
planting, they should be cut in close in October, but any 
time to the end of February will do ; although I put 
much stress on having all roses, while they are youu«,', 
pruned in October, they will not take much hai'm if the 
pruning is delayed two or three months longer. 

I would also strongly advise to keep suckers from 
young roses, particularly the .climbing ones, and more 
particularly these Banksian roses; for unless a clear, 
clean stem is first provided, there is no end to the 
confiisiou of theu* suckers. Tliey are generally grown 
on their own roots, and that does very well when the 
soil and subsoil is favourable ; but it is seldom that one 
meets with the real kind of soil in which they flourish 
to perfection, and one hears more complaints about the 
barrenness of Banksians than of any other roses. 
Whenever there are any doubts about the soil, or when 
they flower but sparinglv, I would confidently advise to 
have them budded on short stocks of the Fdicite per- 
petueUe, the best grower of all the roses known ; aud il 
six-inoh cuttings of it were made, as I have often ex- 
plained, stocks from them will never make a sucker 
above the collar, nor from the roots either, if strong 
growers like the }3anksians are worked on them. Laure 
Daiioust, and all the GreciUii or MuUiJiora roses, 
should also be on stocks of the Felicite perpetueUe, all 
of them being too tender in the roots for nine-tenths 
of our gardens. 

For a long time it was the custom with many ama- 
teurs to prune Banksian roses at the same time as the 
rest of their stock, and of course they got no bloom 
worth speaking of ; but now every one knows that the 
right time of pruning is just after the flowers are over, 
either by the end of May or early in June ; also that 
very strong shoots ought to be stopped before they are 
a foot long, as gross wood of them seldom produces 
much bloom ; and every bit of new growth after the 
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middle or end of August should be cut right out at the 
last looking oyer in the autumn. The nurseiymen have 
three or four more kinds of Banksians, but I can say 
nothing about them, having never seen a leaf of them. 
An^ one, however, who has a healthy plant of either the 
white or yellow, might very easily prove these newer 
ones by getting a small plant of each, and budding from 
them on some of the more healthy shoots of the old 
ones, and taking the precaution to bud towards the ex- 
tremi^ of an old branch, and not pruning the new kind 
till it nowers. 

OreviUii Botes, — ^These are called MuUiflwa in books. 
There are only two of them worth growing — ^the Scarlet 
GreviUe and the Seven Sisters. Of the two we prefer 
the Sisters. When it does well it is a very pretty rose 
indeed, but it requires a good, warm, dry autumn to 
bring it out well, and to ripen the wood. I have tried 
it more than once as a pillar rose, but never succeeded 
well with it : it must have a south wall to have it in 
perfection. The flowers come in large bunches, and 
after a time, as they go on fading, they assume so many 
tints, that some one counted seven distinct shades in 
one bunch, and called it the Seven Sisters rose on that 
account. 

Laure Davoustt a most beautiful rose, is now classed 
with the Mult\floraSt but it has more of iJie blood of a 
hardy Noisette. Of all the climbing roses Laure Davoust 
is my own peculiar favourite ; for many years one of it 
in the rosary at Shrubland, trained against an iron arch, 
used to be the most beautiful rose 1 ever saw, but the 
hard winter and spring two years ago almost killed it ; 
and I am quite sure we must have it budded on one of 
the evergreen climbers before we make sure of it against 
such mishaps. 

There is another class of climbinff roses, called Prairie 
roses in America; but, like the old Black Noisette of 
American origin, they must go through some generations 
of special crossing before we can do much with them. 
The two best of them are the Pride of Washingtonf and 
Queen of the Prairies / both require a waU. 

Macartney Boses.-^The old double white Macartney y 
or Cigar rose, as we call it in the country, is the strongest 
and most evergreen rose we have. It grows to an enor- 
mous size where the soil suits it. My predecessor at 
Bhrubland Park planted a full selection of all the climb* 
ing roses, and m thirteen years the Cigar rose has 
attained to double the strength of any one of them. 
The border for it is only thirty inches wide, and the 
depth nearly too feet, all cut out of the solid chalk; the 
length is considerable, and several other climbing roses 
are planted all along. The plants are trained against a 
slopmg bank, such as I have more than once strongly 
recommended ; the slope of the bank is about eight or 
nine feet, and on the top of it is a low wall of open 
ornamental stone work, mrming one side of a terrace. 
When it rains, the whole that falls on the stone work, 
and on the slope, must glide down into the narrow 
border ; and one might think that a few hours' rain 
would flood it, and render it useless for any gardening 
purpose. Not so, however; for I flrmly believe that if 
It were to rain from December to October, the whole 
would pass away as fast as it entered — the chalk under 
it, and on both sides, being like an open sieve. I have 
stated all this in order to show that the Cigar rose, 
which has outstripped all others in strength, does so 
under peculiar circumstances. 

Of all the roses, with the single exception of Mi- 
crophylla, the Macartney has the most beautiful leaves. 
They are as glossy as tlie back of a raven, and they keep 
longer green than those of any other rose, yet I fear to 
recommend the plant to young beginners, for whom my 
notes are chiefly directed. It blooms in myriads, and 
down to i\\Q end of October, but not one out of ten 
thousand of them ever opens properly. The flowers are 



pure white, and as double as they can be, and, if they 
would but open freely, the Macartney would be the best 
of all roses to plant against the south front of a house. 
I do not remember to have ever seen a fly on it, and 
that is a very high recommendation for anv plant we 
desire to have trained against a house. The Olyeine 
sinensiSi the Passion-Jlouferst I'aesonias, and ChimonanthSt 
are the only other plants suitable for training against 
our dwellmgs, which occur to me at present, which are 
always free from insects. The Jasmines are generally 
as clean, but if they get stunted from want of water, or 
from very poor soil, Uie fly will take to them directly. 
When we shall get into the right way of using glass 
economically for diflerent purposes in the garden — that 
is, without the Tom-foolery of patent laws — ^we shall 
have a glass front, or a glass roof, to bring out the 
beauties and sweetness of our Tea-scented roses, and 
tender climbing ones, and then none of them will pay 
us more freely than this Macartney or Cigar rose; and 
notwithstanding our aversion to the nasty smell of 
tobacco, I never heard even a lady say, that the smell 
of a cigar was disagreeable on a frosty day, if the 
smoker was a good way ofi*, and that is exactly the smell 
of this rose. Who can say, if we were to get it to open 
well under a glass case, and dry the leaves as we do 
those of the sweet roses, that they would not come in 
for smoking instead of the best Havanuahs, at any 
rate, I should consider the project a better subject for a 
patent than glass lights, alias glass walls ! 

There is a single white Macartney "whioh, on a fine 
season, produces ripe pollen, and lew roses promise 
better to cross, owing to its beautiful foliage, and flow- 
ering so late. For any other purpose the single one is 
not worth growing. Maria Leontda is a fine seedling of 
the Macartney, with white flowers, not quite so double 
as those of the Cigar rose, but they open quite freely, 
and the plant can be recommended for the sake of 
variety. It is, if any thing, lees hardy than the old 
double one, and it does not attain one-tbnrth of its aize 
or strength, at least in ten or a dozen years. It is well 
suited for planting against the south side of a low wall 
or sloping bank. 

Bosa MicrophyUa, or the small-leaved rose, seems 
to have got almost out of cultivation, and that because 
we do not understand tlie right way of managing 
it. Its beautiful, small, shining leaves are the pret- 
tiest of all the roses, and the fly will not touch it The 
flowers are as beautiful as any rose can be — ^a red- 
dish pink, with lighter bottoms, and, when well 
managed, it blooms most profusely, and late in the 
autumn. I once heard an anecdote about one of our 
best rose-growers having seen a splendid plant of it in 
full bloom, against a wall at a little distance, and he 
mistook it for some new shrub, quite different from a 
rose. I saw the same plant in the dead of winter, with- 
out a leaf, and newly pruned, and I was as much at 
fault as the great rose-grower, although I had examined 
the rose with a determination to make out what it could 
be. That plant is in Suffolk, and is the only one of the 
sort I ever saw treated in tlie right way. If betting 
were respectable, I would lay a crown that,* if Mr. 
Errington himself saw this plant next February, at a 
short distance, he would take it to be a trained mmberrr, 
for that is the nearest tree that I can compare it to. It 
covered eighteen feet of an eight-feetrhigh wall, and was 
trained fan-fashion, the main branches being about ten 
inches apart. The rough old baric was peeled off every 
winter, and the spurs were very closely pruned. These 
spurs were as thickly set along the branches as I ever 
saw on an old-fashioned pear tree. I was told that 
every tuft of spurs produced from five to twelve flower- 
ing shoots every summer, and when the whole were in 
bloom it must have been a ** sight " to see them. Now 
here is a much-neglected rose, although I am quite sure it 
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might be made one of the beet planti to train against 
the south front of a house. South-east or south-west 
would fdso be equally eligible for it I have often 
wished to recommend it to those of our oorrespondents 
who ask for fit subjects to train under a south veranda, 
but without a full desoription of what has been already 
done with it I knew too well that if our friends were 
to ask for it in the out-lying nurseries, and say what 
they intended to do with it, they would be pooh- 
pooned out of oonntenanee, beoause the plant has 
seldom been done justice to; but now that it has 
received the weiffht of Thb Gottaob Gabdenbk in its 
favour, I should not be snrprised to hear that every 
saleable plant of it was cleared out of the nurseries 
next spring, for I have had ample opportunities to learn 
that every good thing which the difierent writers in these 
pages recommend on their own responsibility, finds a 
ready sale. Look at the stimulus which Mr. Appleby's 

Sa^rs on priced Orchidi have already done to that 
ehghtful family. Look also at our lists of florist's 
llowers, and say if there is one buyer in a hundred who 
ventures to go to market without first taking a leaf out 
of our book ? Well ! but look also at the responsibility 
which all this entails on every one of us, and then say if 
it be such an easy matter, after all, to run up a long list 
of names on the spur of the moment — and think of this 
next time you write. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GAEDENING. 

CAPE HEATHS. — (Continued from page 166. > 
Pbopaoation by GuiTiNos. — 1 have previously thrown 
out a warning to those who have only one small house, 
and who wish to have Heaths among their general col- 
lection, not because such culture cannot be combined, 
but because the trouble and aUention are considerably 
incrwised ; matters too often apt to be forgotten, until 
the crash of a failure comes, bo, again, with respect to 
the propagating these plants from cuttings; 1 must 
candidly state, that those who cau give no more con- 
tinued attention to them, than they find it suitable to 
render to their soft-wooded plants, such as Fuchsias and 
Oeraniwns, would act wisely in getting young plants 
from the nurserymen, instead of attempting to raise 
tliem. In fact, in most oases, where the conveniences 
are not ample, and time and opportunities available — 
upon the mere principle of the division of labour—- most 
of our readers could purchase nice little healthy plants 
cheaper than what they could rear them. The only 
drawback i can conceive is, that a man could not look 
upon a plant with exactly the same interest as he 
regards one that he has raised, as well as grown. It 
would not be right that that element of pleasure should 
be denied to one reader, who duly counting the cost, 
resolves to share in it And for encouragement, 1 can 
safely say there is no manipulation connected with gar- 
dening tnat is more delightful. 

Let us advert then, first, to the materials and compost t 
dcy necessary to be prepared for the reception of the 
cuttings. For the very free-growing kinds, such as Wetl- 
moreiit Hyemalis, &c., pots prepared as directed last 
week for seed sowing, will answer very well, only there 
must be at least hall-an-inch of pure sand on the sur- 
face, and a pot prepared, of a size suitable for your 
bell-glass, as in ahuost every circumstance it will be 
advisable to have one of these glasses over every pot 
containing cuttings. But in the case of slower-growing 
kinds, sucli as Hartwellif Tricolor ^ Ampullaeea, &c., the 
same mode, unless with persons very experienced, will 
not answer so well, just because they tako longer time 
to form roots, and there is a little difficulty in keeping 
them in a nioe medium, as respects moisture, &€. ; small 



pots, unless plunged, being apt to become dry too soon ; 
and in a larger pot, the centre cuttings are apt to damp 
off. To remedy these defects, it is found advisable to 
use a larger and lesser pot, the former supplied with 
drainage, so that the latter, when placed in it, will have 
its rim upon the same level as the larger one, while 
between tlie two rims there will be a spaoe ranging from 
one-half to one inch. Both inner and outer pot are 
then filled with drainage, to within two inches, or two- 
inches-and-a-half of the surface, the drainage becoming 
smaller as it nears the surface; on this a little half^ 
decayed moss is placed, and then fr^m one to one-and-a- 
half inch of very sandy peat, the roughest at bottom, 
the finest at top, and then from one-half to one inch of 
sand. Here it is intended to place the cuttings chiefly 
round the inside of the inner pot, and to have the 
edges of the bell-glass set in the space between the 
inner and outer pot, which space is filled up similar to 
the pot inside, and terminated with the layer of sand, 
because it is the most cleanly-looking, and the glass is 
more easily raised and put down again, so as to be 
air tight, than upon any other substance I know. 
In very particular cases, and where success is a matter 
of great importance, we would use a third pot, namely, 
a small one turned topsy-turvy in the inside of the 
smaller one, the enace between being filled up as 
detailed above. Whether, then, one or two rows of 
cuttings were inserted, neither of them could be far 
from the side of a pot — the best position for encouraging 
roots, as was mentioned some time ago. Now our 
friends will at once see, that in raising a number of 
kinds and using a number of pots, this double and 
triple pot system, so successful in solitary cases, would 
not be so essential, did the practicability exist of 
plunging these pots in a medium, that would bo a 
security against the extremes of moisture and dryness, 
such as broken potsherds and charcoal, and a sprinkling 
of silver sand. Here, again, just as in the case of sow- 
ing seeds, the cuttings of difierent kinds, requiring as 
much difierence in time in striking, some rooting in six 
weeks, and others scarcely doing so in six months, 
young beginners should keep each sort, or sorts verv 
nearly allied to each other, separately, for which small 
pots will be in demand, and small glasses in conse- 
quence ; but these latter will constitute no great diffi- 
culty to those households, especially, where the temper- 
ance movement has got a step even on the threshold, as 
plenty of narrow-mouthed, long tapering glasses may be 
found, that will answer the purpose better than the fiat- 
headed bell-glasses, until lately so commonly used. 
Every glass, at least, that has had the misfortune to lose 
foot and leg, should be kept for this purpose — and% far 
better one than that to which, in days of yore, they were 
often applied in gardeners' lodges, when the friendly 
visitor used to have one of these footless glasses brim- 
ming full with fire-water. Bu^ supposing that some 
have not any small glasses, but have bell-glasses rang- 
ing from six to eight inches in diameter, then the 
best plan is to obtain a pot, inside of which one of 
these glasses will stand; fill that pot as near to the top 
with drainage as will enable several small pots, such as 
small 60's or thumbs, to stand inside, their rims on a 
level with the large containing-pot, drain and fill them 
as if they were larger, and also the spaces between, but 
these latter chiefly with drainage, and fill each little pot 
with the same or similar species. When the pots are 
thus filled, let them be well-watered, or set in a tub, and 
in both cases allowed to drain thoroughly, and the 
surface to get a little dry before using them. I regret 
the space these small particulars take up; but small 
particulars here are most important, so much so, that 
before going further 1 must add a few words on sand 
and glasses, which will be of importance to beginners 
and purchasers. And 
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1st. As to the Sand. — For everything oonueoted with 
Heath-cultiue, none is equal to the pure silver-saud 
iised ahout Loudon, ohtaiued chiefly from Kent and 
Leighton, and Heath and lleach in Bedfordshire. The 
whiter and more sparkling its little crystals are, the 
hetter it is. The next best is pit-sand of a roddisli or 
yellowish character, rather sharp to the feel, and free from 
iron and otlior impurities ; the most of which can be 
separated from the sand by repeated washings in a tub, 
or pail, until tlie water comes off as clear, or nearly 
so, as when put on. The next best is obtained after 
heavy rains by the sides of roads, and by the sides of 
fresh-wator rivers, both of which must be washed in the 
same manner as pit-sand. The disadvantage of these 
two latter sands is, that the individual paits are apt to 
be too large, and thus permit the air to penetrate too 
easily to the base of the cutting ; but this can be re- 
medied by pounding the sand when dry with a hammer, 
or with a pestle in a mortar. Let not any one be 
deterred in doing all this ; — but little time is lost, and 
these little attentions will not afterwards be regretted. 

2ndly. In choosing glasses have nothing to do with tlie 
Jlat, broiidt bonnet-headed shape , but insist on those with 
a conical form, terminating at a knob at the point tor 
holding by. The reasons are, that in the flat glasses the 
moisture condensed on the flat roof was apt to fall upon, 
and injure by the damp thus given, your most prized 
cuttings, and therefore, lor many tender things, the man, 
who by means of carefully wiping dry the inside of 
his glasses every morning, and thus preventing the drip, 
was, all other things being equal, the most successful 

Sropagator. In the conical glasses, the moisture con- 
ensed against the sides trickled down them into the 
sand and soil from whence they came, and thus, not only 
was the cloth-wiping system almost entirely dispensed 
with, but attention to repeated waterings was reduced to 
its minimum. Lately^ the superiority of such glasses 
has been discovered by some of our coutemporaiies. I 
forget, now, how many yours ago it is since I publicly 
mentioned that fact, but I was by no means the first to 
use them. Some sixteen years ago, I was asking my 
late friend, Mr. Brown, of the Bedford Nursery, Hamp- 
stoad-road (a man whose equal was seldom to be fouud 
for the vast stores of knowledge with which his mind was 
enriched), how he thought such glasses would answer, 
and, contrary to my exi)ectation, ho seemed very care- 
less about it, but by and by, taking me into his propa- 
gating house, and telling me to keep my eyes open, sure 
enough, among scores of propagating glasses, there 
were a couple of dozen of conical ones, which he told me 
he had had for some time, being made to his plan and 
order, by a large glass house. In their praises, for saving 
labour and saving from injury, he was most eloquent 
I obtained tlie flrst conical ones I used through his in- 
strumentality, and, as yet, I am not aware that they had 
previously been used by any one before himself. As 
they can be obtained equally cheap, and as for every 
])ropagati ng purpose they are superior to the flat-headed 
fraternity, I shall consider the writing of this article 
useless, if our friends in purchasing should either civoose 
or be content will) tiie latter, instead of the former. 1 
find from ihesc preliminaries I could not now satisfac- 
torily enter upon the muking and treatment of cuttings 
to-day, but will conclude with a few remarks, 

ordly. On the iSoilnecessanj for Fropagat'mg and Grow- 
ing Heaths. — This would have been quite unnecessary 
if we gardeners had managed to be consistent enough to 
term such soil Jieath-moiihit and not, as is frequently done, 
bog, or peit t-soii. The latter term is generally used in 
this work, and also in the Cottage Gardeners* Dictionary, 
merely because it is so sanctioned by custom. Ueath-soil 
and peat-soil, as used by gardeners, may therefore be 
deemed synonymous, though the burner of bog-peat 
would consider them very difleront This latter sub- 



stance is obtained from vegetable matter, decomposing 
under water, and, therefore, full of astringency. Our 
materials, whether dubbed peat, by oouventionalism, or 
heath-soil, correctly, is that mixture of decaying rock, 
and decomposing vegetable matter, found on high 
grounds where no water rests, such as where our native 
Heaths flourish : this is generally sweet, instead of 
astringent. After removing the rough surface, it is best 
when not dug deeper than from two to four inches; 
though the more oecomposed lavers are the best for 
propagating, and the fresher andf more flbry are the 
best for large sliifts. If of medium good quality, it may 
bo used fresh from tlie hill, as well as when it is care- 
fully aired for years. In most matters the long pre- 
paring and frequent turnings in the year of all composts 
is getting to a discount. For propagating, this heath- 
soil should have nearly an equal portion of sand. 

R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACEiE. 

PL.\NTs THAT THRIVE WELL IN POTS {Continued from 

page 150). 

Wabrka bidentata (Twice- toothed W.) ; Caraccas. — 
Sepals and petals white ; lip, purple, edged with white. 
The flowers are produced on tall spikes, springing from 
the base of the pseudo-bulbs. A very fine species. 
31s. Cd. 

W. CYANEA (Blue-lipped W.) ; Columbia. — Sepals and 
petals white ; lip, a most dense blue ; there is no flower 
in the whole range of the vegetable kingdom that exhi- 
bits so dense and deep a blue as the lip of this charm- 
ing flower. 42s. ' 

W. LiNDENUNA (Linden's W.) ; New Grenada and 
Peru. — Sepals and petals cream-coloured; lip, reddisli 
crimson, round in front and hollowed in the centre. 
Flowers numerous, produced on stems two feet high. A 
liaudsome new species, flowered, for the first time in 
this country, at Messrs. Henderson's, of Pine Apple 
Place ; a desirable species. 03s. 

W. TRICOLOR (Three-coloured W.) ; Brazil. — Sepals and 
petals delicate clear white ; the lip white, witli a line of 
yellow round a purple spot in the centre ; henoe its spe- 
cific name, three-coloured. A handsome plant, produc 
ing its flowers in winter. 21s. 

Culture. — ^The genus Warrea was formerly included 
in MaxUlaria, but is now very properly separated from 
that incongruous genus; at least it was so before it was 
divided. Warreas are what are denominated terrestrial 
(growing on the ground) orchids, though they are some- 
times found growing in the low clefts of trees and cre- 
vices of rocks in the vegetable soil, formed by decaying 
leaves and dead twigs of ti'ees. The roots are long and 
fleshy, as thick as a goose-qniU, running through the 
light open vegetable soil, and penetrating into the strong 
loam. In such situations they grow surprisingly strong, 
forming pseudo- bulbs from six inches to nine inches 
long. Such, at least, arc the bulbs that are imported 
iuto this country, and with due attention, and using 
such means as nature has provided for them in tlieir 
native wilds, we may grow them quite as well, if not 
superior. The soil, or compost, we use, is composed 
of strong turfy loam, fibrous peat, and half-decayed 
leaves, in equal parts, adding a small portion of very 
much decayed dung, and a small mixture of boiled 
bones, broken into pieces about the size of a hen's egg, 
or less ; mix tliese all together at the time of potting. 

Season for Potting.-^U tlie resting season, of wliich 
we shall write by and by, has been judiciously managed, 
the season of potting will take place in February. Place 
the compost in some place to be warmed previously to 
using it; have ready, also, a sufficient ^uanti^ of brpken 
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pots for drainage ; then bring the plants oat into the 
potting-shed, taking oare to expose them as little as 
possible to the oold; turn them out of the pots, and 
shake off gently all the old soil. Take this opportunity 
to cleanse them thoroughly from insects, dirt, dead 
leaves and roots, but be careful not to ii\jure the living 
roots. Drain the new pots well, covering the drainage 
with a thin layer of moss, to keep it open, by prevent- 
ing the soil from being washed down amongst, and so 
choking up the di'ainage. Then put in the pot a thin 
layer of the compost ; and after that place the plant in, 
hold it up with one hand, and arrange die roots equally, 
working in the compost amongst them, gradually bring* 
ing it up to the level of the rim of the pot ; finish there, 
for these plants do not require to be raised higher. 
As soon as they are potted, bring them into the house, 
set them on the path, and give a good watering to settle 
the soil to the roots. Syringe the leaves, also, to wash 
off any dust or dirt that may be upon them. As soon 
as the water has drained off, place the plants upon the 
stage. They will not require watering again tor a month ; 
after which time the new shoots and roots will have 
begun to push forth ; water will then be required 
regularly all the summer; and when the foliage is 
approaching the full size, the plants will flourish best 
it a large and liberal supply of water be given. Indeed, 
at that particular time if the water be mixed with liquid 
manure-water to the extent of one gallon to three of 
water, the plants will thrive all the better for it In 
bright sunny weather let the plants be well shaded from 
the sun, and have plenty of air. As they are natives of 
the warmer parts of the South American continent, 
they require a higher temperature whilst growing ; the 
cooler end of the Indian-house will be a good situation 
for them. During very hot weather the syringe may 
be used freely night and morning ; but in cool weather, 
while the plants are at rest, the syringing must be 
dispensed with. 

When the summer growth is fully perfected, the water 
must be greatly reduced, but never wholly withheld. 
The leaves of these plants are sometliing like the old 
Bletia TanhervUUa, and, therefore, perspire a consider- 
able quantity of moisture, even through the daric days 
of whiter, thus rendering it necessary to water them 
occasionally all the year. It must, however, be given, 
when the plants are at rest, in quantities only sufficient 
to prevent them from flagging. The heat, too, must be 
considerably reduced. Heat in summer, or the season 
of growth, 75° by day, and 65° by night ; in winter, or 
the season of rest, 00° by day, and 55° by night. 

In all this there is a great similarity of treatment to 
several other genera of orchids, which is so far well, as 
the operator or manager may so order the season of 
rest to such, as to enable him to bring them all under 
the same roof and regimen. T. Applbby. 



FLOMSTS' FLOWERS. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 



THE CINERARIA. 



The " Properties of Flowers " is a work which ofiended 
many old florists, but which has fought its way up until 
it is the received standard for general censorship ; not 
because it is a sort of dogmatic monitor which has 
found friends among raisers of flowers, but because it is 
founded on principles which carry with them that which 
may occasionally be led, but which cannot be driven. Pub* 
Lie Opimion. iJet us take any one flower as a test We 
will begin with The Cimeraria, a flower which, when the 
book was written, had a daisy-like form, with few 
petals, dii^KMed star-like, with sharp points, plenty of 
vacancy between them, and, though of many and pretty 



colours, very mean aild paltry. However the florists 
may have sneered at the notions, the following were tlie 
requisites laid down in the book : — 

'* i. The petals should be tliiok, broad, blunt, and 
smooth at the ends, closely set, and form a circle without 
much indentation. 

** 2. The centre or yellow disk should be less than 
one-third of the diameter of the whole flower : in other 
words, the coloured circle formed by the petals should 
be wider all round than the disk measures across. 

*' 8. The colour should be brilliant, whether shaded or 
self^ or if it be a white, it should be very pure. 

" 4. The trusses of flower should be large, close, and 
even on the 6ur£Bu;e, the individual flowers standing 
together with their edges touching each other, however 
numerous they may be. 

" 5. The plant should be dwar£ 

** 6. The stems stiong, and not longer than the width 
across the foliage ; in other words, from the upper sur- 
face of the truss of flower to the leaves where tlie stem 
starts from, should not be a greater distance than from 
one side of the foliage to the other." 

In these remarks we allude to the plant when in per- 
fection, for, as the Cineraria is a constant bloomer, it 
continues to branch and bloom long after its proper 
truss has lost its chief beauty, and its form ; the blooms 
are then more distant and straggling, but still beautiful, 
for every little brandling truss of flowers will preserve 
the character of the principal one, and the plant look 
well to the last. 

It was quite amusement for what we call plantsmen, 
to ridicule the notion that this star-like flower should 
become round, but we knew well that the broader the 
petals became, the closer they must be together, and that 
when they became broad enough they must form a close 
circle, and if the ends became obtuse tliey might become 
perfect. We knew the difficulty, and the time it wuuld 
take to produce this desirable form, supposing it to be 
achieved at all; but we knew also that the broader the 
petals became, the richer the flower would be, not in the 
eye of the florist, for we never studied their extraordinary 
notions, but to the common observer, whose taste we 
did study, and the time has arrived when mauy varieties 
make a respectable approach to a circulai* outline. 
Petals shoula be thick, liecause tliey last longer. They 
should be smooth in the outline, because they are more 
agreeable to the eye. The yellow disk should be smaU, 
because it is the least brilliant part of the flower. The 
colour should be brilliant, because they arc more strik 
ing, and are seen further off. The tnisses should bo 
large, because the more flower there is and the less 
foliage, the more gorgeous a flower looks, and there can 
be no question as to the general advantage of dwarf 
plants. In fact, there can be good reasons shown why 
the especial peculiarities laid down in " The Properties of 
Flowers " are the best for universal adoption. The most 
ignorant persons who love plants will prefer things in 
pix)portion as tlioy reach the standard laid down. 

The Society for the Promotion of Floriculture in Great 
Britain has determined that instead of branch associa- 
tions, tliey will adopt a locality, so that the whole 
strength may be concentrated in one place, and meet- 
ings are to be held witli a view to determine where tliat 
place shall be. The trifling nature of the subscription 
seems to deter some of tliose who love exclusivcness 
from joining it. The subscription of one shilling per 
annum, always found sufficient for these purposes, 
admits florists of the most humble pretensions, but 
often of great talent in their way ; and there is an aris- 
tocracy in even floriculture which is detrimental to the 
science, because they would like the humble but suc- 
cessful raisers of seedlings to submit tlieir pretensions 
to the monied followers of the science. But, and we 
say this advisedly, the public may rely most safely on 
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men of floricultural experience and talent, instead of 
societies of dealers, whose interest is diametrically op- 
posed to that of the public. 

New French Ghbysanthemums (A. B). — ^We have 
already noticed the only two worth attention of the 
number now received, ilainbow, which will be sent 
out with three different names, . French, English, and 
Italian, is the best. 

X. — We cannot help wishing that all persons who 
want opinions on perisliable things would send their 
packets to 2, Amen Comer, and write outside " Flowers 
lor opinion.** They will be sent to us immediately, 
wherever we are. Then, X's Chrysanthemum blooms 
would not have perished before we could see them. 

W. 0. S — Pansey blooms now are no index of the 
real flower. The odd character of all three now sent is 
not permanent. W. 0. S. will not know them again in 
the spring of the year. 



FLORISTS* FLOWERS CULTURE. 

The Pink. General Mamaoebient, (concluded from 

page IQ7J 

The Blooming. — ^This most interesting period, looked 
fot by the cultivator with no small anxiety, and provided 
for in the hope of a successful issue, by numberless cares 
and incessant superintendence, will l>e fast approaching 
about tlie middle and latter. end of May and the begin- 
ning of June. As the flower-stems advance in altitude, 
sticks will be required to support the blooms. It is very 
needful to place them to the plants for that purpose 
before the flowers open, because, if delayed till that 
takes place, a heavy fall of rain might break them ofl^, 
or bend them down so much that there would be equal 
danger of breakage in trying to brin^ them to an 
upright position. The best kind of sticks are those 
made from double laths, split into tlie required thick- 
ness, made round and smooth with a sharp Knife. From 
15 to 18 inches will be a proper length. After they are 
made, give them a coat of lead-coloured paint, and when 
that is dry, a second coating ^of light green, approaching 
as nearly as possible to the colour of the stems of the 
plants. This making of the sticks and painting them 
will, of necessity, take up some time, and they should, 
therefore, be prepared some time beforehand. The mak- 
ing of them would be a pleasant employment for the 
winter evening. When the flower-stems have advanced 
to six or nine inches in length, proceed without delay to 
place the sticks and tie the stems to them. Be careful 
in thrusting in tlie sticks not to injure the roots. If any 
of the stems are uncommonly vigorous, let them have 
the longest sticks. The best article to tie them down 
with is some soft new Russia mats, obtained from the 
bark of the lime tree in that country. There has been 
of late years a kind of matting introduced from Cuba, 
which is very excellent for this purpose, but it is much 
more expensive. Amateurs, who do not mind the ex- 
pense, will And this an excellent article — it may be pro- 
cured of any respectable London tradesman or nurseiy- 
man. The Russia mats are, however, very good, and 
may be more easily obtained. In tying the stems great 
care must be exercised ; if tied tight it prevents the stem 
from elongating, and it then bends outwards and forms 
what is called knees, which, if not immediately relieved 
by loosening the string, will snap o£f at the joint, and of 
course destroy the bloom on such stems. To prevent 
the occurrence of this misfortune it is prudent to tie 
loosely at flrst The string should bo tied tightly round 
the stick and then brought round the flower-stem, and 
tied so as to leave room for it to expand, without any 
danger of forming knees or crooked joints. This tying 
will require to be often repeated to keep the stems per- 
fectly straight and upright When they have attained 



their full growth, which happens when the flower buds 
have become large and full, the ties may be tightened, 
and there is then no danger of breaking. 

Thinning the buds. — In order to have large, fidl 
flowers, it is necessary to reduce their number. If tho 
stem is weak, one flower will be as many as it will bring 
to perfection, but if strong, two, or sometimes three, may 
be allowed to bloom. In taking oif the extra buds, be 
careful not to crack or iniure the stem, a little practice 
will soon enable the new beginner to do this dexterously 
and safely. The next point to attend to is to place 
something round each bud, to prevent them from burst- 
ing on one side, or irregularly. Yerj small Indian rub- 
ber rings are the very best articles for this purpose, for 
a reason easily understood, they readily expand as the 
bud swells, and yet are tight enouffh to answer the pur- 
pose of preventing the buds from bursting. If, notwith- 
standing these rings, whether of Indian rubber or any 
other material, the buds shoidd still shew inclination to 
open on one side, then take a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors, and cut open the calyx or flower-cup on the 
opposite side to where the bursting is likely to take 
place. This ^ng the buds is an important point, if 
good, well-shaped flowers are desirable. It should be 
done, like most other operations, in an early stage of the 
bloom, and the ring or tye should be fixed nearly in the 
middle of the bud. If it be lower, it will not prevent the 
bursting, and if above, the bud will swell out below it, 
and then form a monstrous mis-shapen flower. Suppos- 
ing that every point of culture nas been dulv and 
properly attendea to, and rightly performed, the flowers 
will begin to expand, shewing the beauties of the open- 
ing bloom. Then a fear will be felt by the anxious 
florist, that the consummation of his hopes may yet bo 
frustrated by glaring sunshine, stormy wmds, or beating 
rain. Shelters from these flower despoilers will then be 
in requisition. The most effectual protection is oiled 
canvass covers stretched over the wnole bed, upon a 
frame of hoops and rods. If this mode should be con- 
sidered too expensive, caps of tlie same material, nine 
inches diameter, kept expanded by a frame of wire, will 
answer almost equally as well. Thrust in near to the 
flowers a strong stick, just low enough to be above the 
flower. These shelters may be fastened to the stake by 
a socket on one side of tlie cap, wedged firmly to keep it 
fiist in its place. These being placed in due time over 
the flowers, everything has been done by the careful, 
attentive florist to ensure success. T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GABDEN. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^As The Cottage Gardener is 
read by those havinff many natural difficulties to con- 
tend witli, as well as by those ei\joying a more favoured 
clime, we will make this useful vegetable the sub- 
ject of our especial notice ; and though it may not, 
in all cases, form so suitable an accompaniment to the 
other good things sent to table as fine White Brocoli, 
which, under favourable circumstances, may be ob- 
tained in tolerable good succession, yet the fact of its 
being at all times in a state fit for use, has establislied 
for it a character for universal utility. In those districts 
whore the severity of the winter and other things tend 
to check the growth, if not entirely to kill, the more 
tender kinds of Brocoli and other things, it is necessary 
to plant a much larger proportion of this and other 
hardy vegetables than is done in more southern lati- 
tudes ; and as we have in our younger davs had con- 
siderable experience in situations not much mvonied by 
nature, we remember it to be customary there to plant 
as largo a breadth of Bnusds SprouU as we did of the 
whole class of Broooli together ; and though some of 
our London and soathem counties' friends may think 
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this out of all proportion, we will tell them we always 
found the Brussels Sprouts to be the most useful por- 
tion of our winter produce. In such situations it is 
absolutely necessary to get them as early as possible ; 
for tliat purpose tow under a south wall or vine border, 
or it might be under glass, as early in the spring as 
there is any chance of trusting seed in the ground, with 
a probability of itsgrowing ; and we have seen Brussels 
Sprouts, Curled E^ale, and Savoys, all sown in the 
August of the preceding year without their running to 
seed — so much for the difference of climate and other 
things. And to those who feel afraid of trying this 
early system, we may say, that if the young plants do 
not run to seed in the June following, they are not 
likely to do so at any .later period of the summer; and 
it must be remembered that June in such places an- 
swers to May in othei's. It may be tolerably well 
known before they are planted out what prospect there 
is of tlieir standing ; we may add that the quality of the 
seed has a considerable influence that way, originating 
as they did in a class of plants properly annuals ; it has 
been only by successful cultivation that a biennial 
constitution lias been given them, and their disposition 
to revert to the original is often seen in those specimens 
we are accustomed to call bastards ; but independent of 
those spurious plants we have in old seed a greater 
tendency to hasten the performance of those duties 
nature intended it to perform, which is, ** to ripen and 
scatter its seeds for a future progeny.*' It is in accord- 
ance with this law that Balsam growers prefer old seed 
to new, the latter having a greater disposition to grow 
than flower, which disposition is necessary in the vege- 
table. 

A piece of groimd open and made pretty rich suits 
Brussels Sprouts, and they ought never to be less 
than two feet apart each way ; we need hardly add that 
frequent stirring of the ground is necessary to insure 
suGoeesful culture, which, however, must cease when the 
plants cannot be got amongst without breaking their 
loaves. Occasional waterings with liquid manure will 
bo of service ; but, in a general way, if other things be 
favourable, they get large enough without such assis^ 
ance; aud we have sometimes seen them assume a 
gross open habit, which we accounted for partly to the 
stimulants employed, as well as to the imnerfect nature 
of the seeds. After they have become fairly established 
they require but little after-assistance;, and the habit 
we have seen some adopt of breaking off a great part of 
the leaves in autumn, m order to promote the g^wth 
of sprouts, is decidedly bad, being at variance with 
every recognised law of nature ; and we may add we have 
proved it to be so, by pulling off the leaves from a part of 
the plants and leaving others untouched. The latter 
were much finer a month afterwards, and all the winter. 



In cutting the sprouts, leave as much of the stalk as 
possible, as the next crop prooeeds from the base of it. 
We need hardly add that in late places the plants ought 
to exhibit a fulness early in autumn, otherwise they 
will not be good that season. In favoured places, where 
jprowth scarcely ceases all winter, tins need not be 
insisted on; but where the bleak, chilly atmosphere, 
cold soil, and other things stop their progress, indepen- 
dent of the rigours of winter, it is advisable that they 
mature their growth in time. While, on the other hand, 
we have seen some of which the piincipal growth took 
place after the first of October; and even the present 
season, in which we have had an early winter, we saw 
some excellent Brussels Snrouts lately, which, at the 
time above-mentioned, hardly showed what they were. 
It is only in very severe winters that this vegetable is 
hurt by the frost — the memorable one of 1887 and 1888 
for instance; but when this vegetable suffets, the damage 
to other things is woeful. 

SuNDBiEs. — The changeable weather common at this 
season renders it advisable to take care of Cauliflower 
plants under protection, but they must not be entirely 
covered up ; in fact, tlie less tlioy are so the better, pro- 
vided they are secured on very frosty days and nights, 
but on ful other occasions let them be fully exposed. 
But as we have been speaking of those inclement situa- 
tions, common in the north, we may add that Cabbage 
plants require nearly, if not quite, as much protection 
there, as Cauliflowers do in the south; and a very 
severe winter is equally fatal to them. Wo, therefore, 
urffe on our readei-s the pronriety of preserving such 
valuable crops, and all available protecting materials 
should be at once put in operation ; and things homely, 
and even untidy, will present themselves as useful at a 
time when appearances are really of less moment than 
the future utility of the crop saved ; and, in such places, 
pits covered with wooden shutters ought to be erected, 
to contain a mass of Broccoli, &c., which it is indis- 
pensable to house at tliis season; glass, doubtless, would 
be better, but the former will do. These ought to be 
taken up some dry day with balls, and be removed to 
this place of safety. It is hardly neccssanr to say that a 
certain amount of size is sacrificed were the season mild 
enough to allow them to be fully developed in the place 
they had been growing ; yet the probaoilities are, that 
no good whatever might be had of tliose expected to 
come in use in winter, pleads powerfully the use of some 
protection for them at that inclement season. The same 
care and attention to Cucumbers, French Beans, and otfier 
things under forcing, recommended in former Calendars, 
is still necessary, and the general direction as to suiting 
the necessary work of the season to the weather is 
equally applicable now as before. 

J.R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



CUB VILLA.GERS. 
By the Authortu of ** My Floufert,*' 4e. 



A CONTENTED mind is a blessing to its possessor, so mneh 
so, that next to the fisar and love of God, it is most to be 
desired. It aiwayt aeoompanies godliness; a disoontented 
Christian— I mean a real, vital Christian— oaonot be. No 
man who fitUy pats his trust in the Lord can be dis- 
contented, because he knows and feels that the Hand which 
leads and works for him does all things well: and he would 
rather have God's wUl performed towards him than his own. 
His heart's confession is, ** It is the Lord : let Him do what 
seemeUi Him good." 

William Aopkins is the most quiet, inoffensive old man 
possible. He is, I believe, so. far as man can see into the 
heart, a sincere Cbrisjdan, ^d he is quite a fit person to sit 
• - - - - ■ ■ ■ - -...,.^ — 



for the pictore of contentment He is old, but his bodily 
infirmities are beyond his age, and he is unable to do more 
than just oieep about, go on little errands, and pick up 
sticks. He has been for many years sufGning extreme 
privations, in fkct his small parish idlowance was not enough 
to obtain sufficient food, and pay his rent ; and had he not 
had the precarious earnings of his daughter to look to, he 
must long ago have been an inmate of the dreaded Union 
Workhouse. He, and his daughter, and his ^rond-child, 
were obliged, at one time, to occupy a cottage with another 
old woman, whose very face prepossessed people against her, 
and this was a great trial to poor old Hopkins, because he 
was a man of peaceable habits, and could not bear unholy 
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langnage and behaviour. On being questioned as to the 
conduct of this woman, he meekly said, *' her ways are not 
my ways ; " and he quietly awaited deliverance when the God 
whom he trusted should see fit. It came. A small cottage 
belonging to a neighbouring family was vacant, and he and 
his daughter were put into it rent free, to look after the 
untenanted house and garden to which it was attached. 
This was a special blessing to poor old Hopkins, and he 
remained for some years on the same spot, suffering many 
trials and wants, but in the midst of them all enjoyin g 
great consolations. He was speaking one day of his poverty, 
and the view he took of it was at once striking and 
Meeting ; " The Lord knows my heart," he said, " better than 
I know it myself. He knows that I am not ftt to be trusted 
with riches;" and in this humble, self- condemning spirit he 
justified the Lord's dealings with him, and was stilL What 
a lesson to all who may be disposed to murmur at their 
state of lite ! 

When the house was let to which the cottage belonged, 
there was a poor prospect for the old man, because the new 
tenants wished for their own people to be near them, and he 
must therefore give up his Httle quiet home. At one time 
the Union stared him in the face, and here his heart failed 
him, for he had a strong repugnance to giving up his 
liberty, and submitting to restraint, however wholesome, in 
his latter days. But he trusted with simple confidence to 
an Arm that never fails, tliat ever bringeth salvation ; and 
that Arm protected him. His daughter, an honest, hard- 
working creatiure, had been for a long time employed as 
laundress in a common way, by a neighbouring f^nily, and 
at this time of difilculty, it was proposed to them to occupy 
two rooms over some outhouses, where they might, at any 
rate, live peacefully and rent free. The gladness of the 
poor old man was great at escaping from the dreaded Union, 
and he was soon quietly established in his new dwelling. 
Nothing could be more peaceful, and patient, and thankfdl, 
than poor old Hopkins in his lowly home. It screened him 
from the weather, and brought him into immediate contact 
with friends who could help him in sickness and sorrow, and 
do liira little otfices of kindness wheii opportunities occurred. 
It was really a haven of rest to the old man, after many 
bufiettings. 

Not very long after he had settled himself a severe afilic- 
tion fell upon him. His daughter, after a week's illness, 
died, and left him a real mourner, with the charge of a little 
girl, a hea>7 charge for a ^or, old, crippled man. At first 
this blow almost stunned him, but the upward gaze of faith 
supported him, and ho looked for help where it is ever to be 
found. His little granddaughter met with a situation in a 
tradesman's family, who treat her as a daughter, and with 
whom she is doing well, and the peaceful days of old Hop- 
kins, in his little solitary chamber, are untroubled by any 
fear or anxiety on her account. He sits by his fireside in 
perfect peace, with the Book of Books open before him. Very 
seldom does any one break the silence of his life, but he says 
he does not know what it is to be lonely ; he has no fear ; 
he has One with him by day and by night who cheers his 
solitude, to wliom he can tell his wants and wishes, who 
9ives him all things that are good for him, preserves him 
from every danger, keeps him in perfect peace, visits him in 
the night season, and sweetens every pain. With such a 
friend, Hopkins is as rich a man as any in the land, and 
many a coronotted brow may envy the unbroken rest he 
finds on his hard pillow. He keeps his little room clean 
and in order ; there is no one to make a litter and put him 
out of his way ; he spends much of his time in the open 
air sweeping up leaves, and doing a few light jobs about the 
house, and in the evening the litUe white column of smoke 
that rises from his chimney speaks of a calm and cheerful 
evening liour. There he sits in a red woollen cap, and a 
rushlight on the table, but he can discourse upon things of 
wondrous import, and icienct may take a lesson from his lips. 
At this solemn period of tlie year, when we are again 

, dra^ving near to the day on which the Son of God oame " to 
save his people from their sins,** let us hear what an aged 
Christian can say about ** the things that belong mito our 
peace." He can tell us that great is the faithftilness of the 
Lord, and the peace of him that keep his laws. He can 
tell us that ** the Lord knoweth the days of the upright, and 

' their inheritance shall be for ever." He can teU us that 



JdBos Christ is *' the bread of life : he that cometh unto him 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth in him shall never 
thirst." He can tell us that this same Jesus *' hath an un- , 
changeable priesthood, wherefore he is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession for them." I 

Let us hsten to the teaching of a humble servant of God, 
and follow his steps. We may never live to commemorate ; 
another nativity of Christ Let the song of Angels echo 
through our hearts, and let us receive into our inmost souls ' 
the " good tidings of great joy which shall be to all people." 
Let us keep Christmas like Christians, and not with vain ' 
and idle mirth. Let it be to as all a tune of spiritual joy - 
and solemn thought. 



BRITISH FUNGI. 

No plants are so numerous, and none more interesting 
than Uie FungL In our British Flora they form by far 
the largest Natural Order, containing not only what are 
known as Truffles, Mushrooms, and Toadstools, but also in 
the lower groups what are termed Mouldiness, Mildew, 8mut^ 
Rust, Blight, and Dry-rot. Many are so minute as to be quite 
invisible to the naked eye, while others attain dimensions 
which in tropical climates have been taken at first sight for 
crouching lions. So prolific are they, that one individual 
ot Eeticularia maxima will produce 00,000,000. or more, 
spores (seeds) ; and so minute are the spores in some 
species as to be invisible to the naked eye, and so light as 
to float in the air like thin smoke. In subterranean species 
they (the spores) spread equally freely by being conveyed 
with the water that drains through Uie earth ; therefore 
their abimdance and rapid dispersion are easily accounted 
for. Of their geographical distribution we know but little 
at present; and in extra-tropical countries they are so nu- 
merous that we cannot safely foim an idea of the number 
that really exist. 

To the admirer of nature no plants are more interesting, 
nor can many rival them in beauty ; flourishing, as they do, 
when the gay flowers of summer have ceased to bloom, and 
dead leaves alone bestrew our pathway, — they then become a 
herald of approaching winter, which to the botanist is a 
second summer, for then our Cr^-ptogamic plants ore in 
perfection, — then it is that fhngi surround us on all sides, 
forming objects truly worthy of our admiration, dazzling 
our eyes wiUi their lovely hues (found, as they are, of eve^' 
colour except pure green) and varied forms. Nor are their 
odours less variable, some being of a most offensive, others 
of a most delicate, perfume. 

Fungi thrive and produce their colours as well in dark- 
ness as in light, which is not the ease with many other 
plants. In mines and caves, far from the light of day, 
many vegetate, covering the roof and walls, and producing a 
beautiful phosphorescent hght, giving the beholder an idea 
of an enchanted oastle. Beautiful and highly interesting as 
are the objects of which this order is composed, it has of 
late years been less studied in this country, with one or two 
exceptions, than any other branch of Ciy^togamic plants. 
This neglect has, in a great measure, originated frt)m the 
idea too prevalent, that it is almost (if not quite) impossible 
to dry and presen'e them in a herbarium with other plants. 
This, however, is by no means the case, as many may, with 
a little care and practice, be dried (according to the plan 
adopted more especially for them, which is briefly explained 
in vol. v., part 2 of tlie English Flora) as readily as other 
Cryptogamic plants ; and experience will soon show be- 
ginners that they will produce specimens far more faithful 
than was ever anticipated. 

Fungi are important as man's greatest friends and enemies, 
and are most wcnthy of our consideration under the follow- 
ing heads, namely — as scavengers of nature, decomposing 
and removing refuse matters, which, if allowed to remain on 
the surface of the earth, would be found useless incum- 
brances and injurious tenants. 

As parasites, they are destructive to the animals or plants 
on which they grow ; as poisons, to the careless and inex- 
perienced ; as valuable remedies to the medical profession ; 
and as food— supplying nearly the onl^ nouzisnment, for a 
limited period, to thousands, and especially to the peq^le of 
Busaia. That the public, therefore, would derive rnuoh 
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benefit by having a snffieient knowledge of fungi to enable 
them to Heek the good, and avoid the bad, no doubt can 
exisL 

In the higher groups Uiey are found principally growing 
upon decaying animal or vegetable substaiiees, or upon soil 
arising from their decomposition. These they rapidly 
destroy, and speedily remove, thus rendering what was 
useless to itself useful to its survivors. 

See dying vegetebles life intUio ; 

See life dvuMving tegetate again : 

All fonna that periah other fonna auppl/ ; 

By turna we catch the vital breath and die. 

As parasites in the lower groaps, they are found gprowing 
on the living bodies of both animals and vegetables, and 
their injurious effects to com are by many unhappily too well 
known. In the form of Mouldiness, called by gardeners 
dampf they are very injurious in greenhouses, flourisiiing in 
a damp cold temperature, but they may be considerably 
checked in tlieir growth by keeping the air in booses hot 
and damp, or cold and dry. 

L'mdo J'teiida (Cankerbrand) and U. segetvm (Smut) are 
amongst the parasitical fungi so injurious to our com. 
Lime-water, and a brine of common salt, each have been 
recommended for keeping seed com in, as it is supposed 
that either destroys the vitality of the spores (seeds) of 
both of the above fungi. Fields also should be dressed 
with lime and salt where a crop has been affected by the 
same. Speromtedia ciavus (Ergot of Rye), is another fungus 
whicli, though one of the most valuable remedies of our 
modern PharmacopcBo, produces a dreadful disease when 
abundant on com of which bread is made; and may be 
considered a dangerous poison. 

Subterranean fimgi are also very injurious to our crops, 
the progress of which may sometimes be checked by deeply 
trenching the ground allected. Meruliut tachrtfrnans (Dry- 
rot) is also very ii^jurious to wooden structures; the best 
preventive is to keep timber dry, with free ventilation of air, 
lor four or live years previous to using, to which some add, 
satuiate with a strong solution of corrosive sublimate ; the 
prudence of the latter plan, however, I consider doubtful, 
and it is wortliy of inquiry whether some other substance 
might not be equally efficacious, and the use of so dangerous 
a poison be avoided. Upon a small scale, white of egg is 
supposed to be equally efficacious in preventing the growth 
of minute fungi. To the above may be added many others 
too numerous to mention, which prey upon our books and 
provisions, and are otlierwise injurious. Cheese, however, 
is sometimes improved by their presence; and ft may be 
interi'sting here to state, that mouldiness which so fre- 
quendy attacks provisions and books, may be effiBCtually 
prevented by the use of essential oils, or any other perfume. — 
F. Y. Brocas. 

(^To be continued.) 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«* We request that no one will write to the defMurtmental writera of 
Tai CoTTAOB OAaoBMn. It gires them anjiiatifiable trouble and 
ezpenae. All comtnunicationa ahould be addreaaed '* To the Editor ^f 
The Cottage Gardener, 3, Amen Comer, Fatemotter Row, London, 

Cow Cabbagbb (Enquirer). —You will be aa Ratified aa we are at 
receiving the following, for it is an important piece of information t— 
"In your l()6ih number, you state to your correspondent, * that it would 
be useless to transplant these from the seed-bed now, to retard them fbr 
planting out in May or June ; they would only run up to seed next year.' 
For your information, from my too-forward seed-bed last December, I 
planted, cuntrarr to the adrice both of my gardener and farming man, 
some 3,000 on the ground where they were to stand the summer, and I 
am now eating the crop, the bulk of which weigh from 35 to SO lbs. each, 
and there were not more than a dosen plants run to aeed."— CAar/ea 
A'orris, Wood Hull, Yorkthire. 

Ax ALBA Indica IN A WiNoow (M. O. C), — ^Thoae will bloom in 
spring if the flower-buds are set, whieh yoa may now know by their 
plumpness, and feeling firm at the point. You had better give no manure 
water, however weak, until after the new year begins, and the buds are 
more advanced. You must not think of reporting them nntU after 
hluoming— that is, presuming they will do so, nor in any ease until spring 
or summer. Give air when you can, and read what Mr. Fiah and othera 
said about keeping plants in rooms last year. 

llYAciiTTHa IN BowLB AMD GLABaxB (/AU).— Tho«« in glasses 
must have the water changed at least twice a-week ; put a few pieces of 
charcoal in the water. If you pot a number of theae and other sorta of 
bulbs now, you naay have regular suceeasions until they come in the open 
air. You would aae the mode of doing all this stated Utely. We do not 
think of any kind of seeds that in your cireomatanoea it would b« worth 
while to sow now for window display. 
Ddkation of Hotbba (jr. V. O.).— " If a botked qf dmy, krgB 



eoovgh to aopport a two^i^t box, be BBBde thomt the middle of Feb- 
mary, how long will it retain auffideot heat — witlwut the proceaa of 
lining— for the purpose of propagating greenhouse and bedding-out 
plants, and raismg tender annuals 7 " iUi important queation, but the 
anawer depending greatly on the depth of the bed, the atate of tlie dung, 
and the judgment of the builder. With a bed two feet deep, and dung 
not too rank, nor yet too deeompoaed and close — for then the heating 
would soon be over — nieely built, and mixed with aome loose prunings, 
or other matter, to keep the interior open, and the bed all round fully a 
foot wider than the frame, you will fina as much heat aa necessary for the 
beat part of three months, to auit the phtnta you mention, and then 
taming the bed, and placing a few barrowsful of fresher dung below, 
would give you beat enough for any thing daring aummer. 

Plartb in a Nobth-bast Window (Inqmrer). — We are sorry we 
cannot assist you, none of the plants you mention can be grown in such 
a room, unless dose to the window-sill. This ia your only hope tot 
HeUotrope$ and Cin^raWas— the window-sill, and a table or stage two or 
three feet back from it. Of the others, Oermmume of the scarlet kinds, 
Fuehiiag, Cmeti, Sahimt, if large planta cut down, Oleandere, and ifg-a- 
panlhut, may all be kq>t in auch a room for summer display ejaewhm ; 
but yoa must not attempt to grow them, and tho colder they are, juat 
free from frost, and the drier th^ ate, just not to be quite dry, the better 
they will be. You must not mind their dismal yellow-like look now. 

Filling Blanks oh Kitchbn-oabdbh Walls (/6td).— Fill up the 
walls where yoo have now Peaches and Nectarines with the same ; and 
for this purpose I would move the Nectarine, where it stands in the end 
wall by Itself, and add it to the others; but if variety is an object, instead 
of having the long wall all Nectarines and Peaches, have two trees of 
Moorpark Apricot. The place ftt>m whence the Nectarine waa tidcen 
fill up with a Coe't Oolden Drop P/u as, or a Marie Louige Pear : and on 
your other wall remove the two apples, and fill it entirely with Cherries ; 
the most westerly aspect with ElUm and Circaarian, and the most 
northerly with Morelto, It is alwa^rs an advantagpe to have the same 
trees together. The directign in which your garden points is not in our 
opinion a derirable one. If you preferred Pears to Cherries, most of the 
best French kinds would flourish on such a walL 

Gbbbmboubb (C. if.). — Yours has a weatem aspect, is 18 feet by 14, is 
not to be heated, and you ask what to grow in it in winter, and whether 
CamelliaM and Tea-»cented Rotee will ? Undoubtedly ; and yet we feel 
sorry that an oeeanonal, not a perpetual, fire during winter, is found 
such a trouble and annoyance. If you merely wish to keep the plants, 
then, unless in very severe weather, when a little protection would be 
necessary, vou would succeed admirably ; but if you expected tlie plants 
to open and delight you with their bloom in winter, then both frosty and 
dull weather would be a greater annoyance than the fire has been. What 
more annoying than to see a fine bud refusing to open, or nipped just as 
it is expanding its beauties ? Yet vou cannot help yourself, because the 
fiat has gone forth, that a fire shall not be made. Some time ago, lists 
of the hiurdieat greenhouse plants were given for such a house, and the 
means of protecting them by a covering inside in very severe weather. If 
you packeia your roses in moas, &c., they would want no covering what- 
ever, and would make fine specimens in early summer ; but if you should 
consider all covering as great an annoyance as the firing, the best thing 
for depending on for ornament in winter, would be the hardiest and early 
flowering Heaths ; such shrubs as Laurustinus, and such plants as Wall 
Flowers. We will, however, think the matter over ; but really we advise 
you to resolve to have a fire now and then. 

Bad Obavbl Walks.— Oim who appreciates The Cottage Gardener 
says :— '* We have a garden walk of some extent, on a sandy bottom ; in 
the summer it was topped with about an inch of fine gravel, which had 
been too long dry before it was put down, from which, or some other 
cause, it has never bound, and sadly retains the wet and damp." Yon 
should remove the coat of sand altogether, but concrete cannot stand if 
made now ; the middle of March will be early enough to begin to make 
concrete. The old gravel will do all you want, up to the very last coat, 
which need not be thicker than the eighth-of-an-inch. 

Pit (/6uf).— Twelve feet by six is a good sise for a three-light pit ; and 
your gardener will soon ^et reconciled to the angle you propose, by the 
hack being three feet high, and the front two feet, for it is a very 
good one. If you can get the rough plate glass, use it in preference to 
meet i but there is some difficulty in getting it true. Six inches wide, 
and about eight inches long, are good proportions for pit glass. Jaune 
Despreg requires very little pruning indeed ; it, and all tender roses, 
should be pruned either at the end of October or at the end of March. 
Before the frost seta in, and after it is over, are the true seasons for 
cutting tender trees of all sorts, as well as tender roses. # 

Habdt Fan it (J. S., Newcastle-on-Tyne)^ — Kitchen Apples: Manks' 
Codling, Dumelow*s Seedling, John Apple. Dessert Apples: Kerrv 
Pippin, Golden Rcinette, Pitmaston Nonpareil, Pearson's Plate, Lamb 
Abbey Pearmain, Stunner Pippin, Hicka' Fancy, Red Margaret, Boston 
Russet. Femrs (dwarf standards) : Jargonelle, Louis Bonne of Jersey, 
Beurr^ diel, William'a bon Chretienne, Beurre d'Amanlis, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Uacon*s Incomparable. Plums: Wilmot's Orleans, Royal H&tive, 
Rivers' Favourite, Reine Claude Violett^, Golden Drop. Cherries : May 
Duke, Black Eagle, Royal Duke, Elton. Red CurrasUs : The Houghton 
Castle, or Raby Castle, or GolisJi, all the same ; the May's Victoria we 
do not know. Black Currant: The Black Grape; and White Dutch. 
Raspberries: \Vhite Antwerp and Fastolff. Strawberries: Black Prince, 
Keen's Seedling, British Queen, and Elton. Stocks: The Apples on 
Paradise, Peara on Quince, Uie othera on ordinary stocks. Let us advise 

Jou to procure and practice the adrice on platforms in our back num- 
ers— planting entirely abone the ground level— (or we know the New- 
castle climate well. We confidently urge this adrice. 

Raspbbbbibs Failing (O. H. FaetMff, Hutl).—livre you an^ moss 
or peat soil in your quarter? Any black loose vegetable or alluvial soil 
of a loose character 7 Obtain plenty of this, mix nearly a half with your 
soil, road sand, manure, &c., and you will soon conquer the raspberry. 
Keep TOur soil high, and a foot deep, and give heavv mulching. Your 
nunt 18 a eonfirmatory matter, both are half starved ; root action not 
speedy eaoi^^ for the demand. A deep and dark loose soil for mint. 

CuTTiNGt OF RosBS (J. H. WHson).'-'So time should now be lost in 
patting in cuttings of the roses you name (Boarbons and Perpetuals). 
The spring is not at all a good tinM to pat in eattings of rosea in general 
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Tbb taste tar iorists' flowers was first extensively promoted, if not ori* 
ginated in this country, about the close of the sixteenth century, for at 
that time a great increase of information as to their cultivation, as well as 
new varieties, were introduced by the Flemish Woratead ManufiM^tuiers. 
who were driven over to Norwich during the persecutions in their country, 
by Philip the II. and by the Duke of Alva, in 1567. They brought over 
with them GiUiflowers, Provence Rosea, and Carnations. This was in 
the reign of Elizabeth (1568—1608), who was herself very fond of flowers. 
Tulips and the Damask, and Musk Rosea, appear to have been introduced 
early in her reign. Gerarde says, in 1590, that a principal collector and 
propagator of 'fulips, had been so for twenty years, and had an immense 
variety. There is mention of a FlorisU' Feast at Norwich, so early as 
1637, At which a plav, or pageant, termed " Rhodon and Iris," was per- 
formed. In 1671, Evelyn mentions Sir T. Brown's garden there as being 
a " paradise of rarities." and that the parterres of all the inhabitants 
were rich in exe^ent flowers. In short, Gerarde, and others, mention 
cultivators of flowers ^most in everv coiuty of the kingdom. The taitte 
pervaded every rank. The Duke of Somerset, the Duchess of Beaufort, 
Dr. Turner, Mr. Lete, a London merchant, the artisans of each manu- 
facturing towns, are mentioned as delighting in flowers and flowering- 
shrubs. The taste once become general, has never since abated, and 
occasioned the establishment of a distinct branch in the trade of 

1»lant-culture. Florists by trade arc traceable in this countrv, in un- 
iroken succession, from the reign of Elizabeth, and we may add, without 
any good ground for contradiction, that among our florists have been 
some of the most nkilful, intelliscnt, and honourable of men. Among 
these was one for whose biography we are much indebted to a friend. 

Thomas Hogg was bom in the year 1771, at a small village on the 
hanks of the Tees, and when he was of a very early age, his father settled 
at a place called Ronaldkirk, near Barnard Castle, where he pursued the 
calling of a shopkeeper and farmer. When very young, the subject of 
this notice displayed a great fondness for books, and manifested a stronp; 
desire after attaining information on all subjects. His parents being in 
eoity circumstances, and havins the advantage of a respectable and well- 
conducted school in the neighbourhood, they lost no opportunity to en- 
courage the natural taste of their son, and develope, so fur as lav in their 
Sower, the ablliUes which he had begun to exhibit. They, therefore, gave 
im a liberal education, which consisted chiefly of a thoroughlv classical 
character, and he soon began to distinguish himself as an excellent Greek 
and Latin scholar. His diligence and assiduity attracted the notice of 
Dr. Bligh, the incumbent of Ronaldkirk, who, having heard of his stu- 
dious habits, and become acquainted with his proficiency in classical 
literature, as well as his general well-founded information on all ordinary 
subjects, determined to introduce him to a more suitable sphere. He 
accordingly brought Mr. Hogg to London, at which time he was only 
about 20 years of age. His lirst engagement was as assistant to Dr. 
Thomson, who kept a large and highly respectable clatsical institution at 
Kensington. He remained iu this situation for a considerable time, 
until the death of the Rev. Afr. Shepherd, the incumbent of Paddington. 
This gentleman also kept a large educational establishment, which be- 
came vacant at his death, and which was now succeeded to by Mr. Hogg. 
This establishment he carried on with much success, for a period of .30 
yean, during which time he also devoted much of his leisure to floricul- 
ture ; but as his health gradually failed, owing to a nervous aff'ection 
brought on by severe study, and close attention to his educational duties, 
his physician advised him to relinuuish the school, and devote his atten- 
tion exclusively to floriculture. He obeyed the advice, and we have 
reason for saying that when he published the following, in 1833, it was 
not dictated either by the querulousness, or the self-sufliciency of de- 
clining old age : — 

" As to myself, who unfortunately have been an invalid for sixteen 
years, suffrring from paralysis, and a diseased state of the nerves, and 
whose memory and faculties have been aflected thereby, I cannot expect 
to claim any exemption from the like infirmities attendant more or less on 
old age ; yet while I solicit indulgence on this account, I seek not, by 
unmanly concessions, to disarm fair censure and criticism of their just 
right to examine and judge of its merits ; I mean as to the subject matter, 
and not the manner of describing it. My object (in publishing) is two- 
fold ; in the first place, I have been anxious sometime to amend and 
supply the defects in my former work ; and, in the next place, I have 
been not without hope of deriving some small profit and advantage by 
publishing the Supplement on my own account ; for the same necessity 
which obliged me to attempt seeking a livelihood in the garden, after I 
had been unfortunately rendered incapable of continuing my labours in 
the school, and I had then been gerund-grinding for thirty years, still 
exists in all its force ; the gifts of fortune have not fallen to my lot ; and 
I am therefore compelled to use the means within my reach for the sub- 
sistence of myself and a numerous family. Though my infirmities 
increase, and though I am able to do little or nothing myself, yet 
the same routine of culture and management will he continued, as 
usual, by my two sons, who have been, for some years past, the acting 
managers and florists in the business ; so that my friends and customers 
may safely depend on being supplied with healthy plants, correct in every 
respect, as before. It is some consolation in being able to state, that, in 
sU the dealings which I have had with florists, both in England, and in 
different parts of the continent, there is not one of them can say, that I 
have not honestly fulfilled every engagement.'' 



fi 



The above is extracted fh>m hb Supplement to another small volnme 
entitled A Practical Treatite on the Culture of the Carnation, Pink, 
Auricula, Polyanthus, Ranunculus, Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other 
flowers. This was published flrst in 1830, and in nine years passed tbrongh 
six editions. They are amusing as well as instructive volumes, and the 
followfaag will give our readers an idea of their varied contents— 

** One Christopher Nunn, of Enfield, Middlesex, a noted florist in his 
day, was eminent for his skill and dexterity in dressing Pinks and Car- 
nations for prise exhibitions ; some will even till you, that Kit was the 
father of the art. Upon such occasions he had as many applications to 
dress flowers, as he had to dress wigs ; for he was a barber and friaeur by 
trade, and withal a good-natured, facetious, prating barber, and could 
both shave and la^ a Carnation with the greatest nicety. The novices of 
that day, who, being unacquainted with his secret art, trusted to Dame 
Nature to open, expand, and perfect their flowers, were no match for 
Nunex ; for he began where she left off, and perfected what she had left 
imperfect.— His arrangement and disposition of the petals were admirable, 
and astonished those novices. Kit's art of dressing is still an enviable 
art, and attainable only by few. Kit, as a florist, possessed other merit 
besides this : he could mix and temper soils with the same skill as he did 
his pomatum ; he was a great experimentalist and compounder of ma- 
nures ; it was all the same to him, whether he snuffed up the odotir of 
roses, or the less inviting fragrance of animal ordure ; it was he that first 
applied sugar-bakers* scum as a surface dressing to flowers, having wit- 
nessed its surprising effect upon the land of a neighbour of his, a >agar- 
refiner from Goodman's Fields ; and he also had the credit of persuading 
and convincing; Sir Somebody I'ressilian or IVcvannlan, a Cornish 
Baronet, that old rags and old wigs, which contained so much nease and 
human fot, were a much warmer and richer manure for his land than the 
oily carcasses of his pilchards ; and it is further said, that Kit, as agent 
or factor, in one week bought up more than two thousand wigs in the 
neighbourhood of that celebrated mart Rosemary Lane, which were sent 
down to try the experiment." 

•'MoDK OF Dbessing A Flowbb.— I hardly dare attempt to draw 
an outline even of this sublime art of dressing a flower, because I have 
neitherstudiednor practised it myself; and therefore not being entitled 
to a diploma, I must neither assume the title nor degree of A.M., that is, 
Artls Magister, by which alone I might be held qualified to teach it, but 
must be content to be considered only as a pretender and quack upon this 
abstruse point. However, let us see what sort of a handle 1 shall make 
of it. In the first place, then, provide yourselves with proper instruments, 
namely, a pair of brass or ivory etui, commonly called tweezers, and a 
small ivory bodkin. As soon as the guard-leaves drop, clap a card on, 
and with your bodkin, from time to time, assist the petals in falling into 
their places ; then fix a glass cap over the blossom, to bleach the white, 
and to enable the leaves, by the warmth, to expand freely ; shade the 
glass, when the sun is out, with a cabbage leaf or bit of canvass ; take the 
glass off for an hour or two in the evening to expose the blossom to the 
air, lest the colours become faint by too much confinement, and lose 
their lustre. Dissolve a little nitre or saltpetre in the water, before you 

Kut your flowers in it ; this will help to stiffen the leaves. After they 
avc been in water a couple of hours, take your etui, and pull the guard- 
leaves quite round and circular ; then place the second, third, and fourth 
tier of petals in an imbricated fonn, that is, like slates upon a roof, or 
scales upon a fish, — a leaf covering each division of the leaves in each row 
or tier, till they are all arranged in a convex form, like the outside of a 
dome or cupola; place the bizarrcd and finely-striped leaves in full sight, 
pluck out all white and or self-coloured, all pouncy and superfluous dull 
leaves ; and those that will not lie, whirl with your bodkin into the crown 
of the flower ; let the blooms be set in the cellar, or coolest part of the 
house, all night over a tub of water ; mind that the clefts or fissures 
down the sides of the pod do not reach below the bottom external cup, 
and that the guard-leaves stand firm and support themselves without the 
card. A practical lesson, after all, u|>on tue flower, is worth a dozen 
theoretical upon paper : learn this art by practice, and practise to learn." 
Mr. Hogg, contrary to his own expectations, lived for nine years after 
the publication of his Supplement, and died as much regretted as he had 
lived respected. He was buried on the south side of Paddington church, 
near the road, where a small altar-tomb may be seen witli this in- 
scription :— 

Sacred 

to the Memory of 

Mb. TnoMAS Hogg, 

many years a resident in 

this Parish, 

who died March lath 1841, 

in the 70th year of his age. 

Also Mb8. Elixabrth Hogg, 

wife of the above, 

who died Februar}' 15th, 1823, 

aged 4<) years. 

BIbtkobologt op thb Wbbk.— At Chiswick from observations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 

Seratures of these days are 42.6° and 31.1° respectively. The greatest 
eat, 58°, occurred on the 25th in I8-.7, and the lowest cold, 10°, on the 
a4th, in 1830. During the period, 1 18 days were fine, and oa 66 rain fell. 
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The age for expensiTO literature is gone, and the costly 
quartos and folios of former years stand on our shelves 
like the last of their race, for no junior of equal stature 
is ever added to them. Long may they thus remain, 
for they are moniunents of the time when readers were 
few, and hook-buyers were nowhere but among the 
wealthy. 

Let us oast a glance over the dark past that we may 
contrast it with the brighter present, and thence learn 
that " a good time " is come, and what abundance of 
cause there is for us to be grateful. In another of our 
pages to-day, Mr. Errington has justly pointed out that 
the "good time" is come in cheapness of food and of 
clothing, and in improvement in cheap dwellings. Let 
us now show how it is come, also, in the increase of 
knowledge, and the supply of cheap, wholesome 
publications. 

Look, first, at " the Book of Life "—the Bible. In 
1540 the printer, Grafton, could only venture to print 
five hundred copies of his complete edition of the 
Scriptures ; and no wonder, for the price of books was 
enormously high. In 1505 we find that Elizabeth of 
York gave twenty-pence for a Primer and Psalter, and 
that twenty-pence would in those days have bought 
half-aload of barley. About ten years later, a large 
folio law book, about the size of Grafton's Bible, and 
called " Fitzherbert's Abridgement," cost forty shillings, 
for which sum three fat oxen could then have been 
purchased. 

Contrast those facts with others now relative to the 
Bible. This " Book of Books " was to be seen at the 
Great Exhibition in hundreds of difierent languages; 
twenty millions of copies have been distributed by 
various religious societies within the last three half 
oentiuries, and a good-bound copy may be had for 
nine-pence. 

Cheap books increase the number of readers in an 
equal degree as the increase of readers enable books 
to be published cheap. With the present century, as 
Mr. Knight has observed, a much larger class of book 
buyers sprang up, and principally fi'om the middle 
ranks. For these a new species of literature had to be 
produced — that of books conveying useful information 
in a popular form, and for a small sum. In the year 
1827, Constable* 8 Miscellany led the way in this novel 
attempt, and in the same year the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge commenced its opera- 
tions. In 1832 appeared the Penny Magazine, and 
Chambers's Journal. Of the first of these more than 
100,000 were sold weekly, and of the second more than 
40,000 are still sold in England alone, in defiance of the 
host of penny and two-pennyworths of sterling merit that 
' have since risen to compete with it for public patronage. 

The number of weekly periodicals, not newspapers, 
says Mr. Knight, issued in London on Saturday, May 4, 
1844, was about sixty. Of these the weekly sale of the 
more important amounts to little less than 300,000 
copies, or about fifteen millions annually. Of montMy 
magazines selling at various prices, from twopence up- 
J wards, aboui 170 are published, and besides these there 



are tliirty-eight at one penny, and eight at a half-penny \ 
Besides these there are the other births from the 
press of newspapers, monthlies, new books, and re- 
prints, the annual rotui*u3 of which have thus been 
recapitulated : — 

New books and reprints .... ^435,000 
Weekly publications (not newspapers) 100,000 

Monthly publications 300,000 

Newspapers 1,250,000 

je2,085,600 

In about a century this annual return has risen from 
.€100,000 to more than two millions. The increased 
number of readers, the wider diffusion of education, the 
improved habits of the people, have caused this 
increased demand for literary works, but that demand 
would not have been sustained if superior books and 
periodicals had not been provided at a low price, and 
of this character are many books now by the side of our 
desk as we write. 

The first that meets our eye is justly termed " a 
volume for all." It is The Family Economist, published 
monthly, at the price of one penny, and in a volume at 
the end of the year for a shilling ! We can say of it, 
without any reservation, that it is full of useful informa- 
tion and amusement. 

Next comes Tlie Cottage Lamp, also published monthly, 
and priced one penny, of which we will say no more 
than that it is edited by the writer of " Our Villagers," 
in our pages ; but we will give one extract :— 

HINTS FBOM AN OLD 6ABDENEB — JANUABY. 

A happy new year to you, John Brotherton ; you appear 
with an inquiring countenance this morning. 

Ah ! I thought as much. I can always tell when a man 
is in want of information, there is an immistakeable some- 
thing in his face on those occasions, which can be read off at a 
glance. And now, since you have openly explained yourself, 
and ask my advice, that which I am able to give shall be at 
your service. Depend upon it, neighbour Brotherton, with 
God's blessing, happiness lies much nearer a man's own 
door than a great many people imagine. Yourself, and the 
object of your visit to me this morning prove this. You 
have shaved ? Yes — smile if you like. The man who will 
allow his face to go unshorn, will neglect to clip his garden 
hedge. There is very great hopes for your garden, now you 
shave every other day, and as a matter of course, on the 
Sabbath. You own, that since you have given up attending 
the ale-house, wasting there your time, strength, and sub- 
stance, and ruining your family, that all go on much better 
at home. And no wonder. Man was bom for something 
nobler than to waste his existence in a pot-house. And if 
you would bring yourself to give up smoking, too, your 
health, as well as your pocket, would reap a still further 
advantage ; and, for my own part, I never could understand 
the use or sense or smoking. Nay! do not think these 
words of mine unseasonable. I am accustomed to say what 
I think. 

But now to the purport of your visit Since you have ' 
been in the habit of spending your earnings at home with ' 
your family, you have a well-supplied cupboard, your house 
is clean and orderly, your wife, family, and self, cheerful and 
contented; your old haunts have no pleasure for you now; 
and, therefore, you wish to turn your attention, and occupv 
your spare time profitably, in cultivating your garden. Well» 
that's natural, for men's minds are never idle ; if they are 
not thinking good thoughts, they are thinking evil thoughts ; 
and how much better to find ourselves employed in better 
things, whereby we benefit, and become a blessing to those 
that belong to us, and an example of diligence for uiose who 
are round about ns. 
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Tee, tralj, jowt gsiden hu been meleis to yon, and is 
now wa e^e-sora. So iraa this when I took to it. Bnt oome 
to me now ocd thoo, and wa will talk and consider over 
matlacs. So, dow, as the weatlier is open, go home and 
Ihin out moderate!; from yonr not old, but negleclci), 
rurmuf] and gooKberrUt, tboae branches wliioh crowd the 
middle of each, cutting them back doae to the old wood 
with a sharp knife and a smooth cut ; thin out around the 
outside of the gooaoberiiee the young shoots of last seaaon'a 
growth, which ore to bear this jear, so that you can con- 
renienUy pass your hand between them ; this wilt allov air 
and liifhl to perfect the fruit, ax well as give convenience in 
gathering. Shoiten iho young shoots which you leave on 
the Uushea a little, with a sharp knife, a noarter-of-iin-incli 
from a bnd, bejjinning the sloping eat on the side opposite 
to tlio bud, and cut upwards- Prune the black nirranit after 
the same mauaer. The wAilc and red currants bear on 
spurs; therefore, leayealarger proportion of main branches, 
and merely enough of young wood to spring from the 
bottom of the bush, to renew hollow places that may oocur. 
It is advisable, now and then, to remoTO an old branch 
entirely, allowing a young one to take its place, in order to 
keep np a young and vigorous constitution in tlie tree. If 
hollow places occur near the eai* of the branches, leave 
enough of the young shoots to fill them up, bnt b; all means 
keep the middle of the bushes quito opeu. I believe your 
bushes are dottt'd, here and there, all over the gaiiien. 
This must not be. Take up every one of them. Carefully 
proserre the roots in so doing, except those which strike 
downward; these are (ap-roo/i, and must bo cut clean away. 
Place Ihem in a comer for tlio present, and cover their 
roolM well with scul. Get jour landlord to allow you to grub 
up tlioae old wora-out op]ile4Tta, which I have no doubt ho 
will willingly do, when you lell him you are wishing to make 
improvenienta, and intend to fomish some better kinds in 
place of them. By the time yon have done this, your 
garden will be clear tor work; then we will sea what is best 
to be done, in order to prepare for the vegetables your wife 
is so anxiDas to see smoking on the table! 

You see 1 am now collecting stuff, in the shape of manure 
and compoil, wherever I can, well turning and mixing it 
together, (joodmoming. 

Lastlj, we have RuAardton't Rvrtd Handbooks. A 
series of Bhilling volumes, beautirdlj printed and 
illustrated, uid containiag an amount of sound, practi- 
cal informatioa, BUch as ia to be obtained nowhere else 
for the same money. Tbere is only one volume in the 
series which we cannot unreservedly praise — Donaldtoa'i 
Soiti and Manures. It is good as a scientific work, but 
is out of place in a series of practical treatises like all 
the others ; for in them, whoever has fowls, pigs, cows, 
bees, dogs, borses, or weeds — and who has not?~w01 
fijtd a volume of useful informatioii relative to eacb. 



GAKDENING GOSSIP. 

Wb are indebted to The North Bnli»k Agrieulturitt for 

the two following notices : — 
At a general meeting of the Horticultm^ Society, held in 

the Hall, Eijierimental Garden, on the 4th instant, Dr. 

J. H. Balfour, Professor of Medicine and Botany in the 

University of Edinburgh, was nQammooaly elected Secretary 

to the Society. On his eletlion being announced from the 
L chair, the Professor stated, that he had, after much thought, 

acceded to the solicitations of the Committee appointed by 
I the Council to confer with him on tlie sabject, and that 
. although he felt the Sode^ had Buffered an imfambie \os» 
\ in the decease of their late Seci'etary, Dr. Neili, be, the 
I Prefesaor, wontd, nevertheless, cheerfnlly give snoh atten- 
I tion to the duliea of the office as his other engagements 
I wonld allow, and would certainly do all in bis power to 

sDitun the high position which the Society had attained. 

We need sciioely ^Id that Professor Balfour's positian 

pdnled him ottt as an individoal eminently qnaUtted, in 



every respect, to fill the impMtcnt ofBee to which be has 
been elected ; hia name forms a safflcient gnaranCae that 
the scieniiUc character of tho Institution, as well as its 
practical utiHty, will be maintained. 

Scottish Horticulture bos met with a severe lOEs in the 
death of Jlfr. aeorge />NnAar, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. This melancholy event took 
place on the Uth instant, at his residence, Bcse Park, 
Trinity. The natural decay attending even an otherwise 
green old age has been for some years aggravated by a 
virulent internal malady, which at the commencemant of 
tho present session compelled bim to abandon his academic 
duties ; and tlie fimctions of the chair have, accordingly, 
been ainca very ably dixcharged by Mr. Kirkpalrick, from 
Oxford. Tlie serious apprehensions then entertained for 
him were, within the lost few days, fully confirmed by a 
series of spasmodic attacks, tho violence of which nltimately 
proved fatal. 

rrofesHor Duibar has been long known as an eminent 
horticulturist, and he has inlrodnccd many interesting and 
valuable plants into cultivation. His garden at Bose Park 
contained many i^pcclmens which did credit to his Kea) and 
ability as a culUvator, Ha was long connected with the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, and always took a warm 
interest in its proceedings. He attended the meetings 
with great regularity; his name was long on the list of 
office-bearers, and be was re elected as one of the '\'ice- 
Presidenta of the Society at the general meeting, wliich look 
place two dayn before his death. His name is recorded in 
the Annals a! Botany by the Indian genus DuMbaria, 
dedicated to him by Wight, This genus belongs lo the 
natural order i'abace^ ; 1). lalifuVia, a beautiful scondcnt 
plant, wa9 exhibited by Dr. Cleghom, to the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, shortly before his departure for India. 

It is in the department of Greek literature, however, that 
Professor Uunbar's name is best known. In early life he 
laboured for some time an a gardener, but an accident, fropl 
the effects of which he was liune during the rest of his days, 
incapacitated him for so active an ompfoymenL His atlen- 
don, accordingly, wan thencefortli devoted to literature, and 
an assiduous cullivation of the classics soon developed those 
faculties of which in subsequent years he showed himself ; 
possessed. Coming to Edinborgb about tlie beginning of 1 
the century, the attainments he had already acquired easily I 
procured for him a situation as tutor in the family of the ' 
then Lord Provost Fettes. Having been shortly alter 
selected as assistant to Professor Ualziel, he was appointed, ; 
on this Professor's death, to the Greek Chair in leus. The ' 
duties of tliis responsible position he has since continued to ■ 
discharge with a zeal and ability well demonstrated by a 
reference to the many eminent scholars which our Ahna | 
Uater has sent forth. In later years, however, it is needless 
to nay, his occupation of the chair was not distinguished by 
the vigour and efficiency he had displayed in former years. | 

The published works of Professor Dunbar are all of them [ 
too well known to need any lengthened allusion. Shortly 
after his appointment in the University, he pubbshed the ; 
'' Collectanea Majora," and " Collcclanea Minora," both of ; 
which attracted considerable attention among educationisu i 
at the time, but have been latterly greatly superseded by I 
more recent elementary works. His great work, however, ! 
and the one which may well be celled the object of his life, 
is tho "Lexicon of the Greek Language," which was given , 
to the world with his name m IBIO. Tlie desideratum 
which this massive tome auppbed in classical literature is | 
acknowledged on all hands, and though various other works . 
of a high standard of excellence have since appeared, it is ; 
still ofhigh repute andhkely to continue so. Tho author in i 
Ilia preface tells u.s lie was engaged on it for a period of eight ' 
years, and of liis assiduons industry and unwearied research, . 
the work itself is a most enduring memorial. 

Professor Dunbar died, we beheve, in the 7Bth year of , 
his age, having been bom in the village of Coldingham, 
Barwickshint, in the year 1771. He was twice married. I 
His remaina were interred in Greyfriars Cburchyard, the ' 
funeral being attended by a large number of tho Professors 
and stadents of the University. 

The last number of Dr. Hooker's Rhododendron* of . 
the Sikjum-Uimmalaya ia now published. These Bbo- 
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indeed aplmAid. bat we feu that the 
dhnate in which ttiey delight is wot to be procured 
here, except at an outlay even the wealthieBt would 
shrink from. InteDSe heat and brightest eunshine, 
yet varied by suddeu snow siiowere during the day, and 
keen frost at nigtit, is the only olimate in which tbey 
flourish in Northern India. 

The moH eom^U herbarUim that lias ever been 
fbnned by m individual, or, peAaps, by any aseodated 
individuals, has now become the property of tha Uni- 
versity of Oxford. We allude to the lierbariura of the 
deceased Mt, I'ielding, of Lancaster. It is bequeathed 
by him to the University upon terms with which they 
will have no diffionlty in complying, and is said to 
contrist of seventy'thousand species. 

All our readers must know the hlack-beetle-like 
inseot so prevalent at barvest-time and in harvest-fields, 
and which has the power, when alamed, of curving 
its tail upwards in a threatening attitude. This insect, 
popularly known as " The Devil's Coaab-horse," and to 
naturalists as Ooeriiu oUni, has long been oondemned 
BB noxious; but such condemnation is another of our 
■' volgar errOM." It is a real friend to the gardener ; 
for Mr. Curtis, at a recent meeting of th« Entomological 
Sooiety, stated tbat the usual food of this insect is Uie 
MBUnon earwig, and Mr. Westwood added that he had 
seen it attack a worm very far its euperi«r in size. 



of protection in winter as the Saivun from Heiico. I 

was discovered in Northern Peru by Dr. Jameson, at ai 

elevation of COOO feet, whence he sent seeds of it; and 

when the jdant flowered, as above, it was thought to 

;ood acquisition to our Midsuminer half-liardy plan 

d, as often happens in euoh cases, it was introduced 

OUT notice with extravagant praise, even before little, 

nothing, was known of its real merits. Tbirly-ou' 

shiUir^[8-tu)d-Bixpenco were freely given for it, and ii 

less than two years no one knows what has become of 

has not been e\hibited since, and all that w 
have hoard of it is tbat the whole foioe of the cotmtry 
oould not flower it a aeoond time t 

The gonus £rowaUia was named by Linnteus in 
honour of John Browall, his oou&ti^man and contem- 
porary. Bishop of Aho, in Findland, a town once 
celebrated for the mineral springs in tbe neighbour- 
hood, and its university, founded by Qustavus Adolphns 
in IIS40, but which was destroyed by fire, with other 
public buildings and upwards of seven hundred houses, 
in \»il. Tbe S|)ecitic nH)ne was given by Bir W. 
Hooker in honour of Dr. Jainoson. In the Natiural 
Classification, Brcwallia is among the FigicorU (Scro 
phdariaceie), and is closely allied to Salpifflostu. Ir 
the system of Linnfeus it is referred to the second order 
of the fourteenth class IHdgnaatia Atifkapermia. 

Brmeallia Jameioni is a sbnih from four to six 
high, of rather straggling growth. LeavM, alternate, 
egg-abaped, short'Slidked, wrinkled, and ^^IJy downy, 
yet glossy, FloKtn in a hunch at the end of tbe 
branches, bi'acts leafy, flower-stalks ahtwt; ealyx large, 
tubular, and flv«-lobed ; eoroUa orange-ci^ured, tube 
paler than limb, which has Ave lobes, the loww the 
largest; 5(Dni«tufour; ffj^inn large and two-lipped. — B. J. 

Propagaliim and C«tt«re. — Any one who can strike, or 
a Fuchua, and grow a Uabrodiamniis, will find no difficulty 
inreariug and callivaliog this beautiful plant; bothitberta 
we have all failed to flower il ; and wo have been put oi ' 
wrong Kcent, from the cironmstance of its having flowered, 
by chance, so to speak, with Mr. Veitch at the wrong season. 
The only person, that I am aware of, who has. succeeded U 
flowering It to perfection, is Mr. Jeffries, a nurseryman a' 
Ipswich ; and I must confesH that T blushed ile«p1y, after 
throwing tbe plant aw^-, when I saw a beautiful specimen 
of it in full bloom wilh him at the end of February, I8ftn. 
I also saw Mr. A'eitch'x plant in flower, which was of a much 
deeper colour, hut nothing to be compared for the number 
of tlowers on the Ipswich plant. It blooms exactly Uke the 
Habrothammii J'aiciciilaris, on the wood made the preceding 
summer, bnt it requires greater stinmlns than the Habro 
IhamruB to bring tlie flowers out to perfection. Tha way tt 
roiuiBge it is this, and I would strongly reoonunend to gar 
den*rB to attempt it a second time. Take the oldest plani 
of it yoo can flud next spring ; a young plant fttnn a cutting 
neit February will not flower under two years, and this is 
rfiat partly led us astray ; it mu!« have a hard woody bottom 
before it flowers. A plant now, in this conditJon, should be 
hard-pruned, all tlie soft wood cnt away early in April, then ( 
force it very gently, and when it if> fairiy in growth ^aiu, 
shake it out of the pot, an you would a geranium, trim the 
roots freely, and repot it in a very rich light mmpiwt, and in 
a small pot; then Irt il be encouraged till after midannuner 
with a dusp, cloae heat, the same way as a Jmlic'u. When 
the young growth is four inches long, stop all the shoots, and 
hack, by the Messrs, Veitch, of stop the ntrongest of them a second time about the tad of 
I June ; it shoidd have a third shift about the middle of July, 
vaA as soon as it is weHrooted in this last pot, it to thne to 
turn it out into the open ^r, and there to refudn tffi Aa 



NEW PLANTS. 

tBKIB FOBTHAITB, BIOOIUPIIIEB, AND CULTURB. 



Jameson's B no WAiii A (BrovtiUia Jame»oni).—Bota- 
»ic<U Mitgatiite, t. 460.'i. — Those to whom this genus 
was known only by the balf'hardj annuals, S. elaiti and 
ifmisaa, could hardly believe that this plant was even 
in relationship with tbe genus, when it was e&hihitod 
Chiswiek, three 

Exeter. It is a soft-wooded evergreen ehnib, with beau- 
tiful orange^oloured flowws, requirii^ the same degree 
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frost oomes; tlieii shelter it in » 4X>ld pit tiU the end of 
January, then force it as yon would » n»e, and it will bloom 
beautif^ly, and last a long time. P. Bsaton. 



THE FRUIT-GABDEN. 

THE PEACH AXD THE NEOTABTNE. — ^RBBT-PRUNINO, &0.— 

(Continued from pwje 175.) 

How it happens is not easily explained, bnt we believe 
it to be a fact, that a good peach cultiyator is seldom a 
bad gardener. The truth is, that the man who grows 
the peach well, whether in-doors or out, for a series of 
years, must either have a very correct appreciation of 
tirst principles, or a degree of watchfulness and attention 
which is capable of grappling with most horticultural 
difficulties, from the cabbage to the pine. Indeed, he 
may have both; and had we not possessed gardeners 
of such calibre, the far-famed Crystal Palace would 
never have attained its wondrous celebrity. Now, in 
treating of rest^prumng as applied to the peach, it will 
be necessary to merge the nectarine treatment here, 
inasmuch as the difference required is so trifling, if any, 
that no sacrifice will be made, and a simplicity given to 
our proceedings that is of great importance to ladies 
and gentlemen young in the craft. 

As before observed, when growth^prtming — alias finger- 
and-thumb work — ^in summer is duly appreciated, this 
rest-pruning will be almost a sinecure, and people will 
exclaim — " R^y, how much better it is to anticipate 
these matters in summer, when the days are so long, than 
to wait until the short days of winter, when two men 
can scarely give an equivalent in point of labour to the 
summer pruner." 

But, admitting that prevention is better than cure, 
and that the maxims alluded to are undoubted, the 
advice here given, it is to be feared, must be so shaped 
as to meet past pr(tctiee, which, in the main, has con- 
sisted in nailing in all the young shoots within the 
greedy trainers grasp as thick as twigs in a besom. 
The first thing, of coiu^, is to loosen all the young 
shoots, which, if your man has been a thick trainer, 
will not be a trifle. And now the nruner, being provided 
with a somewhat narrow-pointed knife, may proceed 
to reconnoitre his tree. 

Thinning-out and shortening-back are of course the 
matters to be accomplished ; and it may be remarked, 
that the extent to which the shortening is carried must 
depend entirely on the character of the young wood as 
to ripeness, and to the general habit of the tree. In 
young and fresh trees, where the wood is generally rather 
gross, and of course spongy, more of the points should 
be removed than in mature trees ; maturity, therefore, 
in the young wood is the principal guider of the pruning 
knife. Mature shoots are much shorter jointed than 
those which are immature. Now, as the length of the 
intemode, or space between the eyes, or buds, is of itself 
a sufficient criterion of the character of the wood for 
general puiposes, we mav as well state what it should be. 

On examining carefiilly numbers of young shoots this 
evening, I find that those which average threc-c^uarters- 
of-an-in(;h between the eyes are the most fruittul, and, 
indeed, that happy medium of strength which all good 
peach-growers aim at. Those only half-an-inch are 
rattier too short of power, and argue a shy condition 
of root ; whilst those over an inch are approaching the 
verge of grossness. We will, therefore, make the case 
more prominent thus : — 

Below half-an-inch, too weak, if better wood is at hand. 
Above half-an-inch, and below one-and-a-half, excellent; 

adapted both for bearing and providing succession. 
Above inch-and-a-half, too gross, and mostly immature ; 

adapted, however, with summer stopping, to build a 

large tree in little time. 



Now, a oaiefiil digtinetion nmst be made in the imnd 
between the age of trees. The above advice is intended 
to i^ply to bearing trees of some seven to twelve or 
more years of age~-60 that wood of stronger charaeter 
may be encouraged on young trees, as tending to pro- 
duce a fine tree in little time, provided growth-pnming 
is duly attended to. In all cases where strong leading 
shoots exist of the previous year's growth, with axiUaru 
shoots developed on each side, and a loader unstopped, 
such may at once be taken as an ailment of neglectful 
summer practice. And now to fairly commenoe the rest- 
pruning. 

It is best to begin at the bole of the tree, and work 
progressively upwards. We last year e^qplained this; 
but for the benefit of fresh readers of The Oottage 
Gardener (which is said to be much in the habit of 
receiving infusions of fresh blood from the reading 
world) we must beg to repeat that every care should be 
taken to nurse and to coax all nice young shoots arising 
about the collar of the tree — say within a couple of feet. 
These have been termed a nursery for succession wood, 
and such is indeed the case. If a peach grower can 
always preserve his trees from naked wood, be assured 
that his management is pretty correct, and that he is 
attentive. Between every two branches, or, in otiier 
words, the angle formed by their junction, let the pruner 
look sharp out for the best shoot lowest down. This 
must not be suffered to bear fruit, however willing, 
therefore close pruning must be resorted to. Let it be 
cut back to four or five eyes, according to its character, 
and thus is the foundation laid for filling future blanks. 
Every angle must be looked into for the same reason ; 
and, indeed, the same principle may be carried out to 
the top of the tree, being made, however, subservient to 
slight modifications occasionally, as there is not so great 
a reason to preserve them with the same degree of per- 
tinacity in the upper as in the lower portions. 

The forks or angles being thus examined, and pruning 
for wood having been exercised in a judicious way, the 
whole of the tree may be proceeded with, and this in 
general may be termea pruning for fruit — ^that is to say, 
leaving all well-placed and proper shoots as long as 
possible — as long, indeed, as their ripeness and the wall 
room will permit. No two shoots of the past summer 
should be permitted to range side by side, unless some 
four or five inches apart. As observed with the cherry, 
it matters not as to the older shoots; it is the lec^- 
producing shoots that must have room ; therefore, a well- 
grown peach or nectarine will, when pruned, exhibit a 
regular succession of young shoots all over the tree — 
the training being on the fan system, which of all others 
we still hold to be by far the most eligible, although not 
quite so systematic as some others. 

To digress for a moment. We would just point to 
the fact, that ever since root-management was esteemed 
a paramount consideration to new systems of training, 
the latter have gradually sunk into a state of disuse. 
Indeed, it is rare now-a-days to find a horticultural 
gentleman entering his study with the idea of recom- 
mending a refined system of training. Now that the 
mechanical texture of soils is better understood — ^now 
that summer or growth-pruning is well known to be 
capable of directing or diverting the juices, according to 
the designs of the trainer, irrespective of any mode of 
training, opinions regarding iVuits have attained what we 
must term a healthy position ; common sense, at last, 
prevails, and instead of takiiig up the old adage, and 
saying, " Much cry, and littlt) wool," lot us begin to 
shout, " Much wool, and little noise." The unassuming 
title. Cottage Gardener, has certainly furnished a fair 
quota to this end, whether in fniits or flowers, and we 
say this fearlessly. 

To return. liCt us recapitulate some things before 
proceeding further. First, the lowest young shoots in 
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a g^ven branch have heen made the most of; tbuming 
out all over the tree has been performed, so that no two 
shoots lie together; now, then, a shortening, where 
requisite, may take place. We would here beg our readers 
to divest themselves of the idea that shortening is im- 
perative : there is no act of parliament for this operation. 
There are three reasons for shortening back; two 
founded on principle, and one on expediency. The first 
and chief— as to the peach and nectarine — to get rid of 
immature portions which, if anywhere, are situate at the 
extremities of the shoots. The second is to excite the 
tree to produce more shoots lower down ; and the third 
expedient, is when the trees are near the edge of the 
wjul, to prevent their growuig above it. 

As to immaturity, we have before adverted to short 
joints as a criterion, in the general character of the 
shoot; but the inexperienced will need to know how 
much of the points may be considered immature. It 
will be generally found, that in shoots possessing inter- 
nodes of more than three-quarters-of-an-inch, that 
about one-fourth of their length is somewhat more 
spongy than the base of the same ; in other words, wood 
wliich has elongated since the beginning of August, will 
be of this character. The buds, moreover, upon imma- 
ture wood, are not so plump, and they sometimes stand 
singly, instead of in threes, which latter is a pretty good 
criterion of sound and fruitful wood. All wood then, if 

Eale and soft, may be removed, and this will sometimes 
e nearly a third part ; more generally about a fourth. 
It may here be named that where three buds are 
clustered together, the middle is generally a wood bud, 
and the two exterior, blossom buds. When in pairs, 
they are generally both blossom buds, and where singly, 
generally a wood bud. Now it is bad policy to shorten 
back to a point composed of blossom buds only. How 
often have we seen peach shoots in June laden with 
fruit, without a growing shoot beyond them. And why ? 
simply because they are formed injudiciously. It is not 
uncommon to find trees producing princi[)ally wood of 
this character. When such is the case, it argues an 
early breaking-up of the tree's constitution, if indeed it 
be not already gone. Abundance of wood-buds, on the 
contrary, are sure signs of vigour, if not of immaturity. 
Shortening to excite the tree to produce more shoots 
next year — where wood-buds prevail, this practice is 
often resorted to, and that it has this tendency cannot be 
doubted. Where, however, trees have been properly 
managed from the first, there is little occasion for this, 
except in the lower portion of the " forks." We seldom 
or ever practice it, for our trees are as uniformly clothed 
as if they were measured out with the compasses. 
Those who have unluckily what are termed naked 
shoots, must occasionally resort to this practice, and it 
may suffice to know, that the closer they are pruned 
(leaving four or five good buds) the better. Shortening 
back as an expedient needs no explanation. It often 
happens that young trees make very unequal wood. Some 
half dozen rods will take the lead in summer, pinch how 
we will. We have a case in point in the gardens here. 
The fact is the root action is so keen, that tlie tree 
becomes uncontrollable for a while. The only remedy is 
root-pruning, or if you will, ti*ansplanting. Many gar- 
deners prune back these coarse rods very close, in order 
to strengthen the other portion of the tiee. This we 
hold to be bad practice, and almost sure to sow the seeds 
of premature decay in the system. R. Ebbington. 



THE FLOWEE-GABDEN. 

Pii.LAB Roses. — From many letters which I have seen 
on the subject of pillar roses, I am led to believe that 
the subject is not understood by the great bulk of our 
amateur readers. What is a true pillar ro^e ? is a very 



common question; and I believe that if it were ad- 
dressed to ten gardeners, and as many nurserymen, 
there would have been, at least, twenty different answers 
returned. If you stick the handle of the house-broom, 
or mop, in the middle of the first flower-bed you come 
to, and plant an old moss rose against it, and after- 
wards use the knife sparingly, in three years, or, at any 
rate, in four years, you have a pillar rose. I once saw 
a common moss rose, fifteen feet high, against a stable 
wall, and I have no doubt the moss roses called Selina 
and Laneii, two of tlie best new mosses, would soon 
reach that height in very good rose soil, and against a 
wall ; and if so with the old moss and its seedlings, wliy 
not with the old cabbage rose itself and its progeny ? On 
the other hand, should you go to the young plantations 
and root up a young larch tree twenty or five-and-twenty 
feet high, and plant it in a hole in a comer of the lawn, 
after the manner of a post, not intending it to grow, and 
then plant the Felicite PerpetueUe or Bennett's Seedling 
against it, either of which would soon overtop your 
larch pole, if you give them good stuff to grow in, still 
you would only have a pillar rose. Now, any height 
between that of the said broomstick and this larch tree 
will do for a pillar rose, and it will be within the law to 
call it so, provided, at every pruning time you cut away 
all shoots which overtop the pole ; but if you will allow 
the Dundee Rambler y or any other of the rambling roses, 
to grow beyond your twenty-feet-high pole or pillar, 
such shoots will assuredly gi-ow on, ana in time will 
bend over and come do^vn to the very ground in many 
streams of living beauty, then, instead of a pillar rose, 
you have a rose fountain. A " fountain of roses," how- 
ever, is not of my manufacture ; I was never so extrava- 
gant Mr. Rivers is the arcliitect who first planned and 
named this style of furnishing. The true origin of 
pillar roses, however, dates farther back than that of 
these fountains; it was on the first appearance of the 
hybrid Chinas and hybrid Bourbons that the foimdation 
for pillar roses commenced, although it was some years 
afterwards before the idea of using them that way forced 
itself on the rose fancier. It was found impossible to 
keep these hybrids so dwarf as the old Ptovence and 
French roses. If they were pruned so close as was the 
fasliion for dwarf roses, the hybrid ones would flower 
but very sparingly, and to this day some good growers 
are of opinion tliat we have not yet hit on the best way of 
pruning them, or on the proper season of pruning, even 
if we do know the right way. That question I intend to 
examine and discuss before I have done with the roses. 

I well remember the disappointments we experienced, 
some twenty years back, m flowering the first good 
hybrid China rose that was sold— -7s. 6d. and even 10s. Cd. 
was freely given for it, but after two or three years no 
gardener out of ten could flower it to his satisfaction. 
The more we pruned the more it would not flower ; and 
the upshot of the thing was that a great prejudice 
against the new hybrids spread all over the country, 
caused by tlie first sample, which was, and is now, 
called George IV., b, splendid dark rose, and such a 
p-ower! A true pillar rose, the parent plant of which 
IS now a quarter of a century old, and still in good 
health, as our biographer will tell us, very likely, some 
of tliese days, unless, indeed, the newer race of hybrid 
perpetuals drive all other hybrids out of the market, 
as nine-tenths of our best gardeners have already driven 
them from their bordere to high standards and rows of 
stately pillars, the only two forms in which they can 
over shine to the best advantage. 

If I could reconcile myself to bush roses of the strong 
hybrid Chinas or hybrid Bourbons, it would be on this 
wise: I would choose a wide border that would hold 
four or five rows of them,— I would then plant thein 
fii^e feet apart each way, and never allow the knife 
to touch them in winter pruning. Every shoot would 
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be allowed its full length until the flowering was over, 
and then, say early in July, I would thin out the shoots, 
not prune them, as 1 would a gooseberry bush in winter ; 
in most cases, two-thirds of tlie shoots would be removed 
altogether, the very strongest, the weak ones, and the 
two-year-olds ; tlie rest would be of medium growth, and 
would be left their full length. After this cutting, the 
second growth, or Midsummer shoots, as we call them, 
would bo sure to be too close to flower well next year. 
To remedy this, the whole would be looked over late in 
September, and all the crowded parts relieved by thin- 
ning^ that is, the shoots to be removed would be cut as 
close to the stems which bore them as the knife could 
reach, tliat is our meaning whenever we advise thinning- 
out shoots of trees or bushes. This system, with some 
slight modifioations, has been in use for some years 
among gardeners, but few of them have been bold 
enough to say so in print, because it is so much at 
variance with old-established rules. On the otlier hand, 
if we change these bushes into high standards we must 
prune a little after the thinning, at whatever time we 
choose to thin ; not, however, because pruning is neces- 
sary for the health of the trees, or for increasing the 
bloom, but merely "for the look of the tiling," to keep 
the head within reasonable bounds, and be well balanced 
all round. 

For the same reason we prune them still closer when 
we have them against pillars, so that pillar roses, to keep 
a long time in good trim, must be thinned and pruned 
every year all the way up to the top, and no suckers, if 
possible, should ever be allowed to rise from the bottom 
of a pillar rose, for this reason, the youngest and 
healthiest shoots — as suckers are sure to be — are the 
readiest channels for the rising sap in the spring, and 
if the sap is allowed to run in that direction, what is to 
become of the shoots and branches which compose the 
pillar? Nothing, in short, but starvation, and the 
attacks of troul^lesome flies, red spider, and what not. 
It is true that a few suckers may become useful to screen 
bad management, by filling up bare places which the 
pnmer should have foreseen and provided for ; but to 
see suckers allowed for shifts of this kind under the eye 
of a good gardener, is as disgraceful to him as to see 
himself going about with a long beard. 

Pillar roses, whatever be their height, look best when 
planted in straight rows, and all in one row ought to be 
as much as possible of the same height ; they look re- 
markably well along both sides of a walk, either in dug 
borders or on grass, circular beds being cut out of the 
grass for the roots, the circles to be a yard wide, and the 
bottom of the rose allowed to spread out so as to hide 
all the bare soil, and to appear to a stranger as if 
it was growing directly out of the grass. When the 
pillar rose is first planted, the hole or bed for it on the 
grass should not exceed half-a-yard in diameter, for two 
reasons ; the first of which is tlie temptation ofiered for 
planting some flowering plant for an edging to the rose, 
if the space was the full size at first, and although a 
judicious edging of the kind might look very pretty, it 
might prove a sad drawback to the experiment; and 
the second reason is the well-known aversion of all good 
gardeners to making a full pro.vision for any fine bush 
or tree at the first planting, if it be on grass. We have 
found out, by long experience, that so long as we do not 
cramp the roots of such favourites, the holes for them 
cannot be too small at the first planting, and that it is 
best to increase the size of the hole year after year, or 
every two or three years, as the case may require, 
so that each time an immediate stimulus bo given to 
the roots by the application of fresh compost as the 
roots increase. Besides, what an advantage it is for 
any of us who are not overburdened with money, that we 
can run the expense of providing for a row of pillar 
roses over so many years, instead of having it to do all at 



once, which is, perhaps, the greatest consideration of alL 
Purse gardening is all very well for those who can afford 
it, but it never carries the same credit with it as good 
management with small means, never fails to do. In 
some situations — as, for instance, at the end of a straight 
walk, or at both ends — the two opposite roses should be 
of the same kind; and when they reached the top of 
the pillars an arch might be carried over from pillar to 
pillar, and the roses trained over tlie arch. For these 
arches we ought to plant some of the evergreen climbing 
roses, and they would cover over the arch as soon as the 
others reached tlie top of the pillars. This arching of 
pillar roses is the very opposite of the festooning system, 
and would be a very gdod break between the pillar roses 
along one walk, and festoons on each side of the next 
walk turning from it in another direction. 

There is nothing theoretical or hypothetical in these 
views ; I have seen the whole of them in full perfection 
this very week in the gardens at Clarcmont, one of the 
finest seats in England, now occupied by the family of 
the late King of the French. 

Now, after all this, suppose an amateur just beginning 
to take up the rose fancy, who has made up his mind to 
have some of all the sections in the manner treated of 
in the last few niunbers of The Cottage Gardener, 
what shall we recommend to him for real piUar joses, 
seeing that almost all the sections furnish nlants that 
may be so treated ? But first of all, let us nx on some 
standard height for the pillars themselves. It must be 
quite obvious that if we exceed a given height, pillar 
roses will not make suitable accompaniments to a walk, 
however wide it may be, although as single objects, or 
in threes or fives, tall pillars would no doubt make a 
very striking efiect My own opinion is, that seven feet 
would be the proper height for a row of pillar roses, 
when they were planted in lines or rows along a walk ; 
seven feet to be the right distance from the walk itself, 
and about ten feet from piUar to pillar in the row; and 
if there were two rows, one on each side of the walk, 
the pillars should stand opposite each other as true as 
possible ; but in matters liKe this, which depend entirely 
on individual taste, 1 have no right or wish to push my 
own fancy ; — the only part I would be absolute about, if 
I had the power, is that, whatever the height of the 
pillar may be, it should stand the length of its own 
lieight from the walk. Pillars were invented for roses 
nearly twenty years ago, and seven feet was tlien the 
average height recommended for the Hybrid Chinas , 
which soon followed on the heels of Qeorge the Fourth. 
The introduction of Hybrid Bourbons did not alter the 
height of the pillars ; and if there was a patent law on 
the subject, such only would be entitled to pillars, and 
Chenedole being the finest of all the Hybrid Chinas, 
the first two opposite pillars would be* covered with it, 
followed by ola Brennus, Fulgens, TriompJie d^Angeres, 
and a host of other rivab, including two generals now 
prisoners at Ham, while Charles Duval and Coupe 
dHebe would probably dispute precedence among the 
Hybrid Bourbons ; and for the second place of honour 
we have Las Casas, Paul Perras, and President Mole, 
striving against a new comer, Paul Ricaut. 

D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Cape Heaths. — Propagation by cuttings. " A paper 
on such a subiect, in the short, dark, murky days of 
December. Well, what next?** Aye, what next, gentle 
reader, but something more about these pretty heaths, 
unless the ''])^^su^6 ^™ without" should send us 
cantering in another direction. And yet, where I dis- 
posed to be at all argumentative, which I am not, I might 
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assign reasons for referring to these matters now^ such as 
the importance of being " ready, aye, ready." That to be 
" forewarned is to be forearmed/' nay, that heaths may 
bo struck in December, and in every month of the year, 
and that, in fact, the state of the cutting, and the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed, so that that state and 
these circumstances may act in unison, are of much 
more importance than any specified time ; for in this, and 
eyery ouior case, time does not regulate tlieso matters, so 
much as they hx and point out the time. When, therefore, 
in this work, and also in The Cott<ige Gardener's Diotion- 
art/y a certain pciiod is mentioned as tlie best for propa- 
gating by cuttings certain plants, let it be understood 
that QkQ time specified is that in'wiiich, under ordinary 
circumstances, the young shoots will be in the most 
suitable state, but never lose sight of the fact that the 
state of the cutting as young^ ripe^ or partly ripened — 
the points of shoots, or side-shoots, taken off, with or 
without a heel, &c., &c., ai'e of far more importance than 
the adhering to any month in the year. Two men may 
cultivate their plants equally well, but by starting them 
into growth at difierent periods, and other matters, the 
cuttings from one might be in the best order iu March, 
while .luno might arrive before the other's were equally 
favourable. Ilaving previously disposed of all the pre- 
liminaries necessary, so far as pots, soil, and glasses were 
concerned, and keeping these remarks in view, I will 
now proceed to consider 

3raiy. — TJie best time for taking off the cuttings : the 
suitable condition in which the cutting should be when 
taken : the position in which they should be placed and 
kept, and their future general treatment. 

Isi. — The best time for taking off the cuttings, other 
things being favourable, is ^om the middle of February to 
the end of April, or the beginning of May, as if inserted 
thus early, the free-growing kinds may be pricked and 
potted oit before winter, and if invigorated with a fresh 
shift, the following spring will make nice bushy plants 
before the end of the summer. The slow-growing Kinds, 
if inserted thus early, may be pricked out, throe or four 
round the sides of a pot, when there is enough of tlie 
autumn left to enable them to got hold in their fresh 
quarters, and all those kinds which, though blooming 
late in autumn, and through the winter, do not bloom so 
thoroughly as to prevent the growing of young shoots, 
may have many points of leading shoots, and more still 
of nice stubby side-shoots, fitted for cuttings at this 
early period. Others, again, that flower late, may have 
their growth expedited by being gently forced, when 
the obtaining of young plants eany is considered a mat- 
ter of great moment; and cuttings taken ofi* in good 
condition, after this stimulus given to fresh growth, 
strike more quickly than in any other ciroumstanoes. 
AH who by means of placing a heath in a vinery, peach- 
house, or any place wliero an average rise of 10** is 
obtained for a few weeks over the average tcm{)eraturo of 
the greenhouse, will be in a position to obtain this ad- 
vantage. An accelerating in^enoe may also bo given 
by enclosing the plant in a hand-light, even in the green- 
house, and thus curtailing the quantity of air given. 
Without those helps, and oven witli them, in tho case of 
many summer-blooming plants, which make little wood 
while blooming, wc must be content to take cuttings in 

I summer and autumn, and even in winter, but, in most 
of these cases, we must expect to keep them in the cut- 

1 ting-pots all tlie winter, or even to give tliom the lift of 
a nice little hot-bed in spring. Spring, therefore, when 
the condition of the cutting is suitable, is the best 
time for propagating, but not so superlatively so, as 
to lead us to " give up " when other conditions in the 
cutting are favourable. What then 

2ndly, ai'e these conditions ? The plant from whence 
the cuttings are taken should bo sturdy and healthy, not 

^ weakly or diseased. The latter will often strike freely 



enough, but are apt to carry their constitutional infirmi- 
ties with them. There is more analogy, in this respect, 
between the vegetable and animal economy than many 
seem to imagine. Again, from a vigorous growing plant, 
choose the points of tlie medium-sised side-shoots, not 
the central or more succulent free-growing ones. In a 
rather weakly plant, do just the reverse. High vital 
action, free Irom tho extremes of weakness and over- 
vigour, is the desideratum. Only the mere points of 
the shoots are generally used, and, therefore, we may 
well bestow a little care in their selection. The length of 
the cuttings generally ranges firom one to one-and-half- 
inch in free-growing kinds, such as WiUnoreanti and 
LinH€Bides, and from half to one inch in the case of 
slow-growing kinds, such as Tricolor and HartnelU. 
The cuttings are thus entirely, or nearly so, of the cur- 
rent seasons' growth, not but that larger and older cut- 
tings may succeed, especially if supplied with a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and more especially still, if sucli 
pieces of several inches in length, received a notch with 
a clean, sharp knife, some weeks before finally separa- 
ting them from the mother plant. Buch pieces I have 
seen do well, and they required much less of what some 
would deem finicking attention, either in preparing them 
or in their future management. If, however, there was 
a gain in saving of labour, it was more than coimter- 
balanced in the loss of time in striking them when 
established, with these tit bits generally used. The con- 
dition of these little points is, therefore, a matter of pri- 
mary importanca Tliey must neither be old and hard- 
wooded, nor young and soft, and succulent, but just in the 
happy medium between the two. If too bard, they will 
exhaust your patience in waiting for roots, even Uiough 
they keep, or seem by the top to Keep, alive. If too soft, 
all your labour and schemes will not keep them from 
damping. If they feel firmish when pressed between 
the thumb and finger, present consideraole resistance to 
the knife, and the lower part is tinged with a brownish, 
ripened appearance, these may severally be considered 
good omens. When a plant is forced into growth, as 
soon as the shoots are near long enough, it shoidd under- 
go a process of hardening off again, before the cuttings 
are removed. In all shy kinds, the nearer the cut is 
made at the point of junction between the old and new 
growth, the better, provided the cut is actually made in 
the new. 

3rdly. Making and inserting the cuttings. These are 
delightful but delicate operations — and that cannot be 
hurried. In such short young pieces as recommended 
above, nearly one-half is generally inserted in the sand 
in tho prepared pots, and that part, therefore, must be 
deprivea of its foliage. For this purpose some use small, 
sharp-pointed scissors. I prefer a very sharp pen or 
budding-knife. The great thing is to remove the foliage 
cleanly, without hurting the bark, though doing this very 
slightiy is not so injurious as leaving any parts of the 
foliage. This done, the cutting must be cut clean across, 
horizontally, at the base of where a leaf stood, if the 
foliage is at all thin, either horizontally or in a diagonal 
line, if the foliage was thick set, the great thinff in the 
latter and former case being to have a smooth, dean cut, 
which is generally effected by placing the base of the 
cutting on the thumb nail, and there cutting it with a 
lance-like knife. The next thing, when allowed to lie a 
little for the wounds to heal, is to insert them, not over 
thick, in the prepared pots. We suppose they have 
been wotted and drauied. Before planting the cuttings 
we must see if the surface is smooth and level. If at all 
wet, a littie dry sand sprinkled on the surface and 
pressed down tight, will make it all nice for dibbling. 
The dibber should consist of a piece of hard wood, 
brought to a point as fine as the si/x) of the cuttings to 
be inserted. Where nicety is an object, one made of 
bone, like a bodkin, would take and Keep a finer point 
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If the an-angements recommended are attended to, all 
the finer kinds may be placed close to the sides of the 
pots. The cuttings cannot be made too firm, but one 
press with the dibber will do that more efiectuallv than 
a dozen. Instead of poaching the sand, fill up the one 
hole with a little fresh sand, press it down with the 
point of the finger, and then, with a fine rose, water all 
over, and, as soon as the moisture drains away, each cut- 
ting will be held by the sand firm enough. The pots 
may then be set in an airy, shady place, and when the 
cuttings are dry, and not before, the bell-glasses should 
be placed tightly over them, their lower rims entering a 
little into the sand, so as to prevent air entering. This 
brings us 

4thly. To the Position and circumstances in which the 
Cuttings should now he placed. — As a general rule, the 
cuttings should be kept closer and at a higher tempera- 
ture than the plants whenee they wore taken. But 
circumstances must greatly modify that general rule; 
for instance, here are cuttings of free-growing kinds 
from plants slightly forced into growth in spring ; an 
average temperature of from 55** to 60°, or a rise of from 
1 0° to 1 5° over what at that time would suit the old 
plants, would answer well. But in the end of summer, 
autumn, and the beginning of winter, a rise of 5° would 
bo amply sufiiciont, just because, in such circumstances, 
our object is chiefly to maintain the vital powers in slow 
action until the return of spring; and this in all cases 
where wo cannot calculate on roots being emitted before 
winter. Again, in striking in the middle of summer, it 
will be of importance, by means of shading, and a north 
a.«!poct, to get a cooler atmosphere than oould then be 
obtained with a south aspect, although the pots be 
])lunged in a medium that would yield a few more 
degrees of heat than the pots otherwise would receive 
on the average. It is of importance that the bottom 
temperature should be a few degrees higher than the 
atmos]>heric. When the latter exceeds the former, the 
tops are elongated before there is root action. Hence, 
though propagators succeed perfectly well by placing 
tlieir pots with cuttings on shelves and stages, there is 
less labour and risk, provided damp is guarded against, 
when the pots are ])lunged fully three-parts into a bed 
of anything that yields a nice sweet, mild bottom-heat. 
Though pits, and frames, and a comer of a greenhouse, 
may all be made eligible for this purpose, yet where 
much is done the best covenience is a pit or frame 
inside of a house, and furnished with sashes in the usual 
manner. The pots being plunged in this pit, air may 
be given by tilting the sashes at the back : in dull 
weather they may come off altogether ; and in bright 
weather, when kept on, there will be less necessity for 
shading, as the rays of light will become more diffused 
before reaching the cuttings, atW passing the glass of 
the house, the glass of the pit, and then the bell-glass, 
and yet the weakening influence of shading be avoided. 

othly. General Treatment. — Wherever the cutting-pots 
are placed, let them have as much Ught as they can stand ; 
but they must never be allowed to flag, either from sun 
or dryness. The first is easily counteracted by having 
caps of paper for each glass, and that is better than 
covering a frame, if you had one, for all cuttings will not 
need it alike. Damp and dryness are alike prejudicial, 
and the risks from botli are increased by flat-headed 
glasses, as you must wipe them almost every morning, 
and tlius yon remove the moisture from the pots. If 
the pots are prepared as recommended, the watering may 
easily be given to the sand without touching the cut- 
tings; but if so wetted, or if a rose is used, be sure the 
cuttings are dry before putting the bell-glass firm on. 
i f, in watering in the morning, the cuttings should not 
dry quick, ana you should be afraid of tlie sun, put the 
bell-glass on, but tilt it a little on one side that the cut- 
tings may be dried. In a short time tilting with a small 



pebble for an hour in the evenmg and morning will 
change and sweeten the confined air. By-and-by this 
tilting may remain on all night. When roots are form- 
ing, and growth proceeding, the glasses vnll only be 
recjuired during the day. Discontinuance during sun- 
shine must be eflected very gradually. When rooted, 
and thus gradually hardened, the pots should be set by 
themselves, so that they be not debilitated by the treat- 
ment given to those not struck. When those ready are 
pricked or potted oft*, they should again be kept close 
until fresh growth has commenced. Those not rooted 
by the middle of September had better remain in the 
cutting-pots all winter, and receive a stimulus in spring, 
'i'he mode of treatment we have already anticipated ; 
as an addition to these many minutiae, use pure soft- 
water only, when water is necessary. R. Fish. 

11.0RISTS' FLOWERS. 

MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

WHAT SHOULD A ROSE BR ? 

Roses appear to be the favoured flower among all 
classes, and, although we see hundreds of gardens with- 
out Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and many other distinguished 
favourites, it is all but impossible to find even a cottage- 
garden without Roses ; and, as if instinct led the poorest 
man to get the best, the old Cabbage and the ola Moss, 
arc the general favourites. It may well bo asked how 
many of the thousand novelties, palmed upon the public, 
will beat these two? And then, again, of the China 
kinds, how many will be found to surpass the originals, 
the China Crimson and the pale one, which furnishes the 
cottage fronts with roses nearly all the year ? Not but 
that we can find many highly worthy of commendation 
and cultivation ; but overlooking all the faults of the Moss 
and Cabbage for their boldness and fragrance, and the 
deficiencies of the two Chinas for their perpetual bloom, 
they are not easily surpassed for their peculiar beauties. 

The qualities of a Rose should be fra^ance, lasting 
bloom, doubleness, roundness, colour, habit, and abun- 
dant bloom. Fragrance speaks for itself; lasting bloom 
can only be secured by thick petals; doubleness gives the 
richness which a fully-bloomed Cabbage or Moss Rose 
possesses in an eminent degree ; roundness is a quality 
which even our old favourites do not possess ; because, 
to meet this quality, it should be half a ball ; colour is 
matter of taste, except that a novel colour justifies adop- 
tion if ever so ugly ; witness Jaune Deprez, nothing but 
a struggle between dirty straw-colour and dirty pink ; 
but it was, in its day, new ; habit relates to the plant ; 
it should be short-jointed, foliage rich and glossy, the 
flowers on stems long enough to throw, out the flowers 
beyond the leaves, and the bloom should be abundant 
and continuous. A summer Rose is beautiful for a 
month, but a continuous Rose, of half the qualities in 
the single flower, is worth a hundred, if it continue in 
bloom all the autumn. Nobody should plant summer 
Roses as the feature in a garden, because there is nothing 
meaner than a Rose-bush, or tree, out of flower. All the 
main features should be formed with varieties that bloom 
six months. 

The recognised properties of a fine Rose, no matter 
what its habit, are, 1 . The petals should be tliick, broad, 
and smooth at the edges. 2. The flower should bo highly 
perfumed. 3. The flower should be double to the centre, 
high on the crown, round in the outline, and regular in 
the disposition of the petals. 

Additional PaoPEnTiES for Moss Roses. — The 
quantity of moss, the length of the spines, or prickles, 
which form it, and its thickness or closeness on the 
stems, cannot be too great. The length of the divisions 
of the calyx, and the ramifications at the end of each 
lobe of the ealyx, cannot be too great. 
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Stand Robes for Single Bloohs. — ^The petals should 
be imbricated (lying like tiles on a roof)f and perfectly 
symmetrical to the centre. 

NoisETTK Roses. — The clusters of flowers should be 
sufficiently open to enable all the blooms to open freely, 
and the footstalks strong and elastic, to show the flowers 
to the best advantage. 

Climbing Roses. — The plant should be always grow- 
ing and developing its bloom. 

Indeed the quahty, which is of the greatest value in 
Roses after scent, is the constancy of the bloom ; with- 
out which the month of the summer flowers does not com- 
pensate for five months dreariness among the brilliant 
features of a nice border. " The Properties of the Rose," 
as published, goes more into detail, but these are the 
main points. 

THE PROSPECTS OF FLORICULTURE. 

Every florist knows that there is a standard for 
florists' flowers, and that the nearer a new variety 
approaches the standard, the more valuable it becomes ; 
and that if the amateurs of this country could depend 
on any work, or any body, for a true character they would 
buy, as soon as it could be had, every flower that was a 
distinct improvement. But unfortunately they have 
been taught by experience not so to depend ; for all who 
purchase novelties at the novelty price pay a great 
penalty for their enthusiasm. We are not in the habit 
of saying one thing and meaning another, and we state 
most distinctly, that there never was a period in which the 
amateur was more at the mercy of the dealer, nor has 
there been any period within the last twenty years in 
which there was such a thorough want of confidence. 
The consequence of this will be,^r«£, a general feeling 
among amateurs against new flowers until they are 
proved to be good ; because, by avoiding the purchase 
of everything until the second year of coming out, they 
will get everything at a fifth of the price, besides know- 
ing what th^ buy, and the only disadvantage is waiting 
a season. Tbe second consequence will be the esta- 
blishment of societies of amateurs only for mutual 
information and protection. A gentleman has shown 
us his garden-booK, in which is set down all the novel- 
ties he has bought during the last year, with his remarks 
on their qualities ; and the money of which he considers 
himself completely robbed amounts to a frightful sum ; 
because, as he justly observed, he bought nothing which 
had not been distinctly recommended, and, to a certain 
extent, guaranteed by persons considered respectable 
dealers, or by the editors of papers or magazines ; and 
that deception, under such circumstances, ought to pro- 
claim to the floral world in language not to be misun- 
derstood that abominable ignorance, or scandalous want 
of principle, is always opposed to the interests of the 
amateur. The papers and periodicals professing to lead 
the public, with the solitary exception of The Cottage 
Gardener, have been monopolized by the dealers. We 
confess we should like to see a society of amateurs got 
up for the mutual information and protection of all ; and 
we do know that hundreds have determined that while 
periodicals and papers are prostituted in the way they 
are, that the best policy will be to abstain altogether 
from the purchase of anything that is oflered the first 
year. The party to whom we alluded as exhibiting his 
book, has shut it up for the season with the exception of 
a few things which he thinks he may depend on from 
the hints wo publish. Not a plant will he buy till tliey 
u*e out, and reduced in price ; for of more than one 
lundred pounds oxpendea last year on novelties, and 
hose of only tliree or four tribes of plants, eighty he 
.onsiders thrown away. 

Acacias (P.). — Nos. 1 and 2, although seedlings, ex- 
hibit no peculiarity. They are quite true Armata Ian- 



oifolia. It can hardly be expected that seeds of green- 
house plants will give a progeny that varies much. 
Their early bloom is nothing ; there is no telling when 
seedlings will flower, so much depends on the culture 
they receive while, as it were, in their minority. 

Geranium (X. Y.). — If its white leaves remain con- 
stant, it will be a great addition to our bedding-out 
?lants, because the bloom is equal to that of Tom 
Itumb ; but we doubt the constancy of the white foliage 
altogether. 

W. P. — ^We have already notioed ^schynanthus ; we 
are not slow to mention a good thing. 

Anemone Blooms {J. a.). — There is nothing extra- 
ordinary in the Anemone blooming all through a mild 
winter, especially if it is a seedling. The semi-double 
flowers — that is to say, those with two and even three 
rows of petals — ^will, we hope, in time, produce much 
more double varieties ; we cannot consider the so-called 
double Anemones at all in the nature of a double florists' 
flower. They are simply composed of florets in tlie 
centre of a msk of single petals, and are, as it were, 
another class of flowers. Now, the multiplication of the 
large petals, to form a bloom like a Ranunculus, is 
approaching to the doubleness we require ; and as some 
of those sent have three complete rows of broad petals, 
there is every hope that tbe desirable model may be 
attained. Save seed from those with three rows of 
petals, and hope for fom* rows ; cultivate highly. We 
value the specimens sent, because they are steps in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Burgess. — Devoniana, Madame Deprez, Fallen- 
burg, and Madame Lafiay, are the names of the Roses 
blooming in the open air. They arrived in good con- 
dition. It is tbe character of these roses to continue 
blooming until the frost is severe enough to cut them 
ofl* altogether. Frost will destroy flowers already opened, 
but mild weather will advance the buds, which take 
little or no harm; and there are many localities besides 
Famham where they may be seen in flower now 
(Dec. 16), with every prospect of continuance. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS CULTURE. 

The Verbena. — ^In writing on such florists' flowers as 
the Verbenay Calceolaria^ Petunia^ and others that are 
used as bedding-out plants, we are sometimes in fear of 
encroaching on the province of able coadjutors in The 
Cottage Gardener. For instance, our good friends 
Mr. Beaton and Mr. Fish write well and pleasantly, and 
verv instructively about Pelargoniums, Fuchsias^ EoseSt 
ana so forth; but then the one writes for the Flower- 
Garden on arranging and growing flowers to be ad- 
mired on the spot, and tlie other confines himself to 
teaching tbe growth of plants generally for the Green- 
house, both irrespective of exhibiting purposes in such 
plants as are deemed Florists* flowers. These we con- 
sider to be our peculiar province, and we disclaim any 
intention of infringing upon or stepping over the boun- 
dary lines which our editor has drawn for us. 

The above remarks were forcibly impressed upon our 
mind in commencing to write about that useful and 
lovely flower the Verbena ; in writing on which, we shall 
confine oiu: remarks entirely to it as for exhibition 
purposes. 

lor the sake of perspicuity, its culture will be divided 
into— 1st Soil. 2ndly. Situation in the open groimd for 
plants to produce cut-flowers, and in pots to be exhibited 
therein. 3rdly. Planting and potting. 4thly. Protection 
when planted or potted, and when in bloom. 6thly. Pre- 
paring for exhibition, whether as cut-flowers or in pota. 
6thly. Propagation, including winter storing and raisinfl 
new vaiieties from seeds; and lastly. Insects and 
disease 
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Ist. SoiL — Whoever intends to otdtiTate any plant 
will naturally, in the first place, be anxious to leani the 
kind of soil he ought to procure to grow it in. Some 
plants flourish in a soil wherein others would perish. 
The Heath f for instance, will not grow in loam, but 
requires sandy peat; whilst the AmaryUis must have 
hob loam without any peat Others do well in a mix- 
ture of various matters called, technicaUy, compost. 
With these the Verbena agrees; it loves a light, mode- 
rately-rich compost, consisting of loam taken from the 
surface of upland pasture in turves two or three inches 
thick. These should be carted home, laid neatly on a 
heap not more than two feet thick. Let it lay quietly 
for three months to allow the grass on its surface to rot ; 
then turn it over three or four times for the next nine 
months, chopping the turves small as they are turned 
over with the spade. At the end of twelve months it 
^ill be fit for use, but will improve by turning over for 
another year. If it can be had, procuro at the same 
time a batch of sandy peat, and subject it to the same 
process; also, a quantity of the fallen leaves of trees — 
the beech and the oak are the best for floral purposes, but 
they require a longer period to rot than the leaves of 
the sycamore or of the horse-chesnut. These leaves, 
when collected, should be laid in a long heap, not too 
thick, or they will heat so much as to destroy a great 
part of their nutritive properties. To prevent this, turn 
them over frequently, ana if they appear dry, throw on 
them large quantities of water, which will greatly assist 
their decomposition. By such means we have got 
excellent vegetable mould in twelve months. All these 
being ready for use, mix together a sufficient quantity 
in equal parts for present use about a month before it 
is wanted ; mix them well at the time, and turn them 
over once a few days before the potting season ; then 
bring the compost on to the potting-bench when it is 
moderately dry, and proceed to pot the plants. Here 
we would remark that the peat-soil is not absolutely 
necessary. If it cannot be conveniently had, dispense 
with it, and use about an eighth-part of fine river sand 
to equal parts of the loam and vegetable mould. Again, 
if our amateur florist is so unfortunately situate that he 
cannot obtain the vegetable mould, he may use the 
loam and sand, and about a sixth-part of very rotten 
dung, such as is made of stable-Utter and horse-drop- 
pings ; or, in other words, good old hotbed manure. We 
iiave thus made known how a compost to grow them in 
pots sliould be formed for the Verbena, the loam being 
the article indispensable. If the soil in the florist's 
garden-beds be not too old, a mixture of leaf-mould and 
manure must be well incorjiorated with it during winter, 
digging it over at least twice previously to planting ; 
but if the natural loam be poor, or heavy, it should bo 
removed away entirely to the depth of nine or twelve 
inches, and the place filled up with the compost. This 
will last, with the addition of ajittle leaf-mould, or very 
well decomposed manure, for three years. 

2ndly. Situation. — In the open ground for plants to 
produce cut-flowers, and in pots to be exhibitea therein. 
Beds for florists' flowers in the open air are best in an 
open exposure, sheltered by hedges or walls from the 
north-west, north, and north-east winds. These shelters 
should not be too near the beds, or they, if hedges are 
used, would, by their roots, impoverish the soil, and 
would draw up the flowers weak and spindly. If walls 
are used as the shelter, the bed for the Verbenas should 
not be lees than four or five feet from them. Tlie 
borders close to the walls might be made use of for early 
spring flowers, such as the various kinds of early flower- 
ing bulbs; and after they are decayed down, might be 
planted with greenhouse shrubs, either planted out, or 
plunged in their pots ; or some of the tender annuals 
miffht be grown in such a warm situation very success- 
fully. The beds for Verbenas then would be sufficiently 



sheltered without being ii\jured by too much heat, and the 
space agreeably filled with flowers. The bed, or beds, 
for the Verbenas should be long, and not more than 
four feet wide ; and then would contain two rows, allow* 
ing them space to spread out a little every way, and 
thus multiply the chances of having good flowers. The 
situation for plants in pots to be exhibited therein we 
must leave to oe described in our next. T. Appleby. 

{To be continued.) 



NOTES MADE DURING A TOUR IN AUGUST 
LAST— (Continued from p. 168). 

Tbentham. — Machines. In this extensive place, in 
respect to the pleasure ground, the mowing of the lawn 
is a very heavy and expensive business ; at least it was 
so when the common method of cutting the grass with 
the scythe was followed. To lessen this labour and ex- 
pense a large mowing machine was procured, to be 
drawn by a horse whose feet are shod with a broad, flat 
shoe, made of leather, and strapped to the legs oJP the 
animal. This machine answers admirably; the lawn 
was in excellent order, evenly cut, and as much done in 
a day as formerly occupied four or five men, besides 
women to sweep up the grass. Our readers, no doubt, 
are aware that the mowing macliine not only cuts the 
grass, but gathers it up as it is cut, so that the labour of 
sweeping is entirely saved. 

Fleming's Weed Destroyer. — This has been already 
described frequently. We need only say that it is a 
machine slightly resembling a common watering-cart, 
such as is used to lay the dust in our streets. It is sup- 
plied with hot water strongly impregnated with salt, and 
is drawn aJonsr the walks, scattering the saline fluid 
upon them. Mr. Bailey, gardener at Nuueham, has 
written against it in a contemporary gardening paper, 
but we must think he has never seen the walks at 
Trentham, or he would have been convinced his 
strictures were not exactly right. We can bear testimony 
to the efiects produced by it Not only was every weed 
completely destroyed, but even in shady places, where 
formerly moss aboimded, and rendered walking a ratlier 
slippery eflbrt, the walks were eflectually cleared from 
moss, and presented a clean, comfortable, dry walk, such 
as the most delicate, thin-shod lady might walk upon 
with pleasure. We are hai)py to find that an old friend, 
a most excellent gardener, Mr. Tinker, who, for nearly 
half a century, has been a successful manager of the 
gardens belonging to Lady Ramsdcn, at Byram Hall, 
near Feirybridge, in Yorkshire, bears testimony to the 
good effects of Fleming's Weed Destroyer. He has 
obtained one, uses it when required, and, in his own em- 
phatic words, he declared to us '' that it was one of the 
best and most useful machines for the garden that ever 
was invented." Mr. Tinker's walks, too, were in excel- 
lent order, both such as were exposed, and such as were 
shaded, and, in consequence, liable to be grown over 
with moss. We hope to see the day when at least every i 
large garden will be furnished with Uiis very useful and ! 
effective machine. 

A Leaf Cart. — We observed a cart to be drawn by 
one or two men for the purpose of collecting leaves. 
The wheels were broad and low, whilst the body of the 
cart was large. It looked like an enormous box placed 
upon four broad, low wheels. In the autumn, when 
leaves are to be collected in quantities, both for useful 
purposes and to dean the walks and pleasure grounds, 
this appeared to be a very useful conveyance. 

Flowers. — The kitchen-gardens at Trentham are, as ' 
might be expected, very extensive, and, by their neat- 
ness and excellent arrangement, are rendered not only 
useful, but positively attractive ; and, to increase their 
attractiveness, are bordered all round the quarters with 
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flowers. This, we think, is a practice higlily worthy of 
imitation ; for why should not a nobleman have a border 
of flowers in bis kitchen-garden as well as the cottager ? 
There was a peculiarity in planting these borders that 
we should have been glad if our friend, Mr. Beaton, had 
seen ; aud we trust, now he is enjoying his honourable 
repose {otium cum dignitaUj which has been translated 
"ease and digging tatoes"), he will give himself a treat, 
and visit these celebrated ganlens next year in the 
month of August, as we did this year. This peculiarity 
of planting the flowers, consisted in having for the bacK 
a row of Scarlet PendtetnonSt then a row of Yellow Cal- 
ceolarias, next a row of dwarf Bronze-coloured Cidceola- 
riasy in front of these a row of the dwarf Blue Lobelias^ 
and then, next the walk, an edging of Common Ivijy kept 
close by the shears. The whole had a singular and 
pleasing eflect. These beautiful flower-borders were, to 
make a rough guess, some three or four hundred feet 
long, and looked like a long rich and variously-coloured 
ribbon, stretched out along each side of the walks. 

Cryptomerla japonica. — In the pleasure-grounds we 
noticed several of this beautiful evergreen, the Japan 
Cedar. Tliough not the largest we have seen, they cer- 
tainly were the handsomest. In general, this fine plant 
is rather thinly branched, and often of a bad colour ; but 
here the stems were densely covered with branches, and 
the leaves were of the darkest and richest green. We 
were informed this effect was produced by first draining 
the ground effectually, and then enriching it with well- 
decomposed manure, and in summer giving the trees 
occasionally a good soaking of liquid manure. These 
stimulants appeared to give a health and vigour to this 
beautiful member of the Pine tribe, that was really 
admirable. Surely this is a lesson worth studying and 
imitating. These are but very imperfect jottings of the 
gardening at Trentham. All we can add is, go and see, 
and be gratified aud instructed as we were. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Kampion. — If we are to be entirely guided by the 
patronage shown to the various objects grown for our 
tables, and allow our judgment to be guided solely by 
that general approbation which stamps certain vege- 
tables as " absolute necessaries," wc fear this little un- 
pretending adjunct to our list of winter salads will be 
coldly received, more especially as we cannot advance 
that now-a-days necessary qualification, that our protege 
is ** new." On the contrary, wc perfectly remember the 
cold fingers we often had in our boyhood, when washing 
and dressing this little esculent for the table of our em- 
ployer ; yet, notwithstanding its antiquit}', we are con- 
vinced it is very little known, and we take this opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of our gardening friends to 
its merits, not the least of which is its extreme hardi- 
hood, and when it is known that it can be had in all 
weathers, from October to April, without calling forth 
any of those anxious cares, which we ai*o compelled to 
exert in behalf of things " forced or protected," we think 
its demand on our notice is both just and reasonable. 

The object of our present article belongs to the exten- 
sive family of " bell-worts," and botanists have named it 
Campanula rapnnculus: — it is said to be found wild 
in several of the Southern and Midland counties, and 
Hooker describes it as a perennial, whilst, with us, its 
disposition to die off" immediately after flowering or 
ripening seed, would incline us to believe it only 
biennial, but, as that point is foreign to our present pur- 
pose, we at once proceed to the culture. The seeds of 
this plant, like that of most of the family, are exceedingly 
small, consequently the ground must be made very fine 
for its reception, and but very little covering must 



be given: — from its liability to run to seed in the 
autumn, some cultivators recommend it not to be sown 
before May ; which advice we by no means impugn, pro- 
vided there appears a likelihood of getting it to vegetate 
well at that period, if dry weather sets in, but we have so 
often been disappointed in delaying the sowing of this 
and some other things until May, when the pressure of 
other business has sometimes prevented that attention 
in watering, &c., which is so necessary to obtain *'a 
crop," that we have of late years preferred sowing 
earlier, on ground neither too rich nor too dry. Usually 
we sow on a west border, some time about the middle of 
April ; the seed docs not vegetate so quickly as the cab- 
bage tribe, and as we have said, being very minute, is 
unable to bear the scorching effects of settled dry 
weather, if left to a later period. We generally sow 
broad-cast, and tliin out afterwards, but we let them 
stand tolerably thick, and we have known an excellent 
gardener who never thinned them at all, alleging as a 
reason that, instead of their forming a straight, useful 
root, they were more likely to spread into a lot of useless 
fibres laterally, when not standing pretty thick. Now 
though we cannot altogether coincide with this view, yet 
we must not wholly disregard it, and we believe botanists 
are agreed that all the portions of this plant, growing 
underground, are *' roots," whicli they tell us is not the 
case with 'carrots, beet, &c. We may, therefore, class 
the eatable part of this vegetable as a ** tap root," which 
certain vegetables, as well as trees, are in the habit of 
sending downward, while, at the same time, they derive 
the most of their food from a lateral sui)ply. We have 
oilen seen the rampion do best on a poor light soil, but 
never on one likely to lack moisture in August, be- 
cause the plant, if checked in its progress towards per- 
fection, makes a soit of convulsive effort to reach the 
object "nature had ordained for it," i.e.^ "ripen and 
shed its seed for a future progeny," prematurely nms to 
seed, and its use as a vegetable is then at an end ; 
whilst on the other hand, a too rich soil induces a gross- 
ness which only enlarges the top. 

We will, however, suppose the crop to be all that can 
be desired, and the autumn or winter arrived; let 
us then address ourselves to its use, and altliough it 
can be grown with very little trouble, endures all 
weathers, and is ever ready for use, for at least six 
months of the year, yet it requires a somewhat tedious 
manipulation to prepare it for the table. Its fibrous 
roots must be all removed, and if forked, only two of 
its limbs retained ; the top, too, must be so far re- 
duced as to leave only a small tuft to handle it by; 
and lastly, the whole root must be peeled, not scraped, 
all excrescences cut away, and the neck dressed some- 
what uniform. It will then appear as white and delicate 
as the first turnip of the season, and may be sent to 
table with every prospect of its becoming a favourite 
there. We believe its principal neglect to arise from 
tiio trouble it gives to those having the winter salad to 
prepare. The poor garden boy will be glad to escape a 
duty that involves so many cold fingers, and the liveried 
denizens of the *' ]»antry, to whose tender mercies such 
things are sometimes consigned," are still more likely to 
neglect an article requiring some little time and oare in 
the preparation. So that we would advise our gardening 
friends who may be anxious to extend its use, to see to 
it themselves for a few times, and it will soon be known 
what opinion their employere have of this much 
neglected vegetable. In concluding this article, we may 
add that its leaves have been recommended as small 
salading, but we have always held it be inferior to the 
American and golden cress, to whicb its leaves bear 
some resemblance, that we have never used it for that 
purpose, but as a winter esculent, and one which can be 
had at all times, we think it indispensible. 

Sundries. — It often happens that in a mild ftuttimii 
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weeds, such as gi'Oundsel, chiokweed, grass, 4ko., rise up, 
and grow amongst the yarious crops in the kitchen- 
garden, which, independent of their unsightly appearance, 
are sad robbers of the proper crop. Wow in beds with 
alleys between, the operation of hand-picking them may 
be easily performed without injury to anything, but it is 
certainly wrong to trample on, and tread the ground 
between rows of oabbages, coleworts, or even winter 
spinach ; t]icreforo,whene?er any quantity of these depre- 
dators make their appearance amongst these crops, in 
which there is room to use a spade, let advantage be 
taken of a slight frost, and dig these marauders in. Of 
course it must only be done very shallow, but the stirring 
of the soil will be beneficial to the proper growing crop, 
as well as fatal to the spurious one, and the whole wul 
have a more tidy appearance. See Uiat the mice have 
not found their way to the new sown peas ; usually they 
are most destructive when the peas are just showing 
themselves above ground, but trap and kill all that 
come in the way. It will now be advisable to sow a few 
more Feas, to follow tliose sown in November, and if 
very severe weather occur in March, we have known 
tiiis Olu'istmas-sowing become the most useful. Potatoes 
must also be got ready for forcing, and may, in fact, be 



started in pots. Those we reoommended to be placed in 
some warm medium some time ago, may now be put 
singly into five-inch pots, to be planted out in hot-beds 
in the middle of January, and as some mishap often 
befalls French beans at this untoward season, a few more 
may be nut into heat at intervals of ten days or a fort- 
night. Keep those that are in a healthy state as near 
the glass as possible, but not so as to] touch it, there 
being a great amount of impure exhalations at this 
season, which, reaching the glass, run down and injiure 
the foliage of anytliing in contact with it. Vegetables in 
general use may be housed and protected, as recom- 
mended in former Calendars, — in hard weather let in- 
creased attention be paid to things in the coiu'se of 
forcing, and let the oroinary routine work of the garden 
proceed in accordance with the season, always bearing in 
mind that a much busier time is coming, and everytliing 
that can now be done to facilitate work in the spring, 
ought to bo done, — do not therefore delay on the score 
that another time is as good as this, in gardening every 
season has its duties, and if those at the present one be 
less pressing than at another, do not let us aggravate 
the busy one by that thief of time " procrastination." 

J. R. 
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ALLOTMENT FARMING— January. 



Wrrn right good will we wish our aHotment friends 
" A happy New Year," in conformity with the long-esta- 
blished usage, a custom in Britain, and more than a 
custom, for it is a household form of blessing, closely 
ideutified with cheerful and contented hearths, plum- 
puddings, blazing logs, and holly boughs. Although our 
chi(;f duty is to say useful things about the oui-door affairs 
of the cottager, yet surely our labours are not of so grave a 
character as to hinder the ** God speed " of the olden times, 
or the congratulation of the English cottager on his advanced 
position. 

*' The cottage homes of EaBland, 
By thouumda on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silver brooks. 
And round the hamlet fanes." 

That the cottager has advanced, no one acquunted with the 
past and present state of society will deny. Exceptions 
there may bo, deep shadows in the portrait, but they only 
servo to place the main features in brighter rehef. It is 
almost needless, in confirmation of this, to urge the fact, 
that the working classes enjoy plenty of good wheaten bread 
at half the price of former days ; indeed, such was out of the 
cottagers' reach loss than a century ago. Wearing apparel, 
too, in general, is nearly thirty per cent, cheaper ; whilst 
his tea and sugar have decreased in a similar way, and still 
better days dawn upon him. It is evident that the well- 
conducted labourer is one prime consideration of the ad- 
vancijig age. Sanitory measures, as connected with the 
dwellings of the labourer, arc constantly before the pubhc ; 
and, indeed, eveiything argues that all classes of society 
feel in the most hvely manner that the welfare of the whole 
social machine depends on each part, even the most humble, 
receiving a ftill share of attention, and a thorough investi- 
gation. In moral and educational matters, too, the same 
advance is to be plainly seen ; every movement of any conse • 
quence being marked by a humanising tendency. 

We merely point to these facts at the commencement of 
a new year to incite to renewed energies ; for nothing is 
more likely to accomphsh such than an assurance of real 
progress ; which is, perhaps, best attained by a consideration 
of the condition of the labourer now as compared with his 
position in the earlier days of some of the oldest living 
neighbours of our cottage friends. 

In again o£fering practical advice on allotment and cot- 
tage-g«urd^iing>-m8tter8, we must advise oar old rbadebs 
that they must not expect g^eat novelties in this way ; mueh 
that has been said most, at tiaiea, be repeated, lov lack of 



better material. Moreover, new readers may not have 
access to the back volumes, and such must not be kept in 
the dark as to the principal matters in cottage garden 
economics through an affectation of novelty. 

Drain well. — This advice, the fundamental step to all real 
progress, whether in small farms or large ones, is but too 
often considered as '* an old song." The httle holders will be 
ready to cry out, " Everybody knows that." Well, but every- 
body does not perform it when necessary ; and two-thirds of 
the holders of land consider their soil as scarcely needing it, 
when the very reverse is the case. 

Stagnant soils are, doubtless, in general, some five degrees, 
at least, colder than mellow and well-drained soils, and tliis 
is a most important affair. Hasty observers may think 
that this only concerns the mere earUness of the crop, but 
they are much mistaken. It need scarcely bo named here 
that tlie more the average ground-heat is in advance of the 
air-heat, by natural means, the more luxuriant is the crop ; 
for the rooting is more rapid, and this argument applies to 
three-fourths of the year at least. Here, then, a double 
reason for drainage. We know that diflficulties may have to 
be met ; but who accomplishes anything great or good with- 
out both meeting difficulties, and coiuageoasly grappling 
with them ? 

If the allottee is pressed for material — pressed for time, 
let him respectfully make known his impressions to his 
landlord, and the convincing and persuading him may also 
prove of service to his brotlicr allottees if this kind of co- 
partnership exist. That neighbourliood is very strangely 
situated which neither furnishes gravel, fimaace clinkers, 
cinders, nor any kind of stone. Certainly, tile-draining is 
the thing; but we name these other materials to show that 
if tiles be wanting, it is by no means difficult, generally, to 
accomplish draining. The worst thing with small holders 
is the horsc-labomr part of the proceetling ; let us hope that 
landlords in affluent circumstances will not hesitate gra- 
ciously to confer such a boon, providing his tenant show so 
much spirit. 

Next in consequence to good drainage may be placed 
deep culture; indeed, this is but a complemental part of 
high culture, following in its wake. Certainly, if the plot he 
on a sour subsoil, and is shallow above, although the tempta- 
tions to deepen it are strong, yet such must be done with 
caution. 

After draining thoroughly, subsoiling should be practised ; 
for be it remembered that subsoiling is not confined to the 
plough. The aim of subsoiling, according to the doctrine of 
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the late Mr. Smith, of Deanston, is progressive improrement 
and deepening, preceded by draining where necessary. The 
working of the process is this : draining, by emptying the 
wedged-up soil, admits the air, the air carries heat from 
the surrounding atmosphere, besides a considerable amount 
of gaseous matter ; the former has, at least, a mechanical 
agency, the latter is of a chemical character. Their joint 
action, in due time, performs changes of importance ; inert 
portions of the subsoil are, after a while, improved, and 
thus fitted to blend with, and to deepen, the surface soil ; 
and, with regard to this latter, such materials as weeds, 
straw, clots of raw manure, &c., are thereby brought into 
action, and prepared to present food to the young plant 
in a digestive state. Our agricultural chemists have much 
to say on this subject, but this may suffice for those of our 
allotment friends who would, with a laudable emulation, fain 
know the chief arguments for thorough draining and sub- 
soiling. 

The matter, however, does not stop here ; when a man 
manures a plot of ground, he certainly raises its value for a 
year or two. Thorough draining and subsoiling, judiciously 
performed, raises its value for ever, or, in other words, as 
long as vegetable culture tihaXL prove remunerative. And 
now about deepening the soil ; what does this accomplish ? 
Everybody must know that a few inches of soil bums, or 
dries up, sooner than a foot or two. Now, in summer, when 
our most productive crops are, or ought to be, in vigorous 
growth, every stoppage, from whatever cause, is a positive 
loss — a loss which can never be regained. Here, then, lie 
the two extremes of agriculture and horticulture — ^wet and 
cold, hot and dry. A httle farther explanation is necessary. 
Deep soils encourage deep roots ; deep roots have a surer 
guarantee of a permanency of moisture than shallow ones ; 
hence deep roots are " at work " in extremes of drought, 
when shallow ones languish. AVith the Swede turnip, and, 
indeed, many other crops, these temporary checks are every 
one inducements for the enemies of vegetables to commence 
their attacks, whether it be insects, or the no less destructive 
fungi. The mildew in Peas, the Swede, the Common Thorn 
or Quick in our hedges, all appear to have their rise in this — 
a perverted state of sap ; for it is well known, that whether 
in the vegetable or animal kingdoms, the more healthy the 
subject and the better the conditions connected wiUi its 
being, the less it is liable to disease. 

Enough for the present about these matters ; our apology 
for the introduction of which must be, the extra opportuni- 
ties afforded in this, the dormant period of the year. 

RiDGiNQ OR Faixowino. — Disturbing the soil, in any 
known way, during the winter, is always of much service ,* 
but deep digging, and forming the soil in high ridges, parti 
cularly so ; tliis will sometimes cause soils to produce crops, 
which, by ordinary means, tliey could not do. The bringing 
up to the surface fresh material, whether organic or inor- 
ganic, so freshens and improves the soil, that with the addi- 
tion of the mechanical breaking down of the soured lumps 
of soil by frost, a new bed is prepared for the fibres of the 
future crop. The destruction of insects, too, and their eggs, 
is alone worth the trouble. AVe make a point of deep trench- 
ing every portion of our land once in three years at farthest, 
much of it every second year. 

The Dunghh^l. — As evaporation does not proceed during 
cold weather with any loss worth consideration, those who 
are out of employ cannot do better than turn their midden, 
first throwing a good coating of salt over it, if at hand. 
Any soot, well-burnt ashes, charred materials, sawdust, leaves, 
vegetable matter, <fec., lying about, and not for any particular 
purpose, may be first strewn over the heap, and care taken 
during the turning to thoroughly mix the whole. Very 
long, and fresh, or tough manure, may be separated from 
the mass, and passed on for a succeeding dunghill, or for 
other purposes. The latter article, indeed, is very useful 
for early potatoes, if it can be thrown together and slightly 
fermented; this, and plenty of burnt, or rather charred, 
material, will make a capital dressing, and a little brine 
might bo added just before it is dug in the soil. Although 
it is not well to use much manure in the present state of 
X)otato culture, yet, for very early potatoes, some mellow 
manure is very serviceable, unless the ground bo naturally 
very good. 
Existing Cbops. — ^Little besides greens will be found in 



small gardens at this period, and these should be princi- 
pally of kinds that need no protection. If, however, any of 
our allotment or cottage friends have raised a lot of Cole- 
worts, according to former adrice, let us warn him that such 
are tender, and that if he cannot protect them with a little 
litter during very severe weather, he had better bunch them, 
and hiury them into some thriving market Our practice is 
to take all these things up, and keep them close together, 
by which means three or four bundles of clean and new 
straw will protect some thousands. Those who resort to the 
covering process, either with these or any other vegetable, 
should observe a few simple rules, founded on well-known 
principles. 

1st. When a sharp frost sets in, and the soil is frozen 
nearly an inch, be sure to cover your vegetables before the 
sun can possibly melt their stiffened foliage. 

2nd. Do not uncover at all whilst the frost lasts; en- 
deavour to keep them constantly frozen, and to ward of 
cutting winds. 

3rd. When a thaw ensues, still leave them covered until 
they are fairly thawed beneath the covering ; and even then 
leave a flickering shade over them to avoid a too sudden 
sunlight. These maxims we have proved for some twenty 
years to be sound and applicable to almost everything that 
carries living foliage. 

Chopping for January. — ^Little can be done in this way 
at present If it is necessary to have a few very early peas, 
some of the Prince Albert kind may be sown in the middle 
or end of the month. If a succession is required, a row of 
the Charlton, or Prussian, may be sown at the same time. 
Longpod Beans may also be planted at any period after the 
middle of the montli ; crops got in at that period may be 
relied on, those sown in December cannot, and however we 
may wish the small holder to enjoy a goodly lot of vegetables, 
we dare not recommend uncertain crops. 

Radishes. — A pinch may be sown in the end of the 
month ; but as we shall have to name this as a mixed crop 
we pass on. 

The Horn Carrot. — Again we recommend this to the 
earnest attention of the allotment man and cottager ; we 
could pay the whole rent of their plot with a few beds sown 
in the end of January. A light soil is by far the best ; and 
very old crumbling manure, with a little sand blended, is 
excellent dressing. We have had capital crops with old tan, 
or leaf- mould, fine with age. The beds should slope slightly 
to the sun, and a sprinkUng of radish seeds, of the frame 
kind, may be thrown over the beds before iSovering. We 
will advert ta their subsequent culture in next 

Cabbages. — Towards the end of the month a plot of 
ground may be prepared for a plantation of cabbages, from 
those plants sown in August The soil must be rich. 

Next month will usher in the spring as to cropping pur- 
poses ; and in the meantime let us urge all who desire to 
reap botli satisfaction and profit from their little plot, to 
endeavour to excel ; now is the time to lay down sound plans 
to that effect R. Erbington. 



APIARIAN'S CALENDAR— December. 

By J, H. Payne, Esq., AuUwr of " Tlic Bee-keeper's Guide:' 

In noticing the hives exhibited in the Crystal Palace, I 
would say, first and foremost in my opinion stands Mr. 
Taylor's Eight-bar hive, and Messrs. Neighbour and Son's 
Improved Cottaije hive, both exhibited by Messrs. Neighbour. 
Mr. Taylor's combines all the requisites of a good hive with 
nothing superfluous, more perfect simplicity there cannot 
be, consequently the cost is reduced to the minimum, to 
those who choose to place it in a bee-house, for like Mr. 
Taylor's other box-hives, it is adopted either for in, or out- 
of-doors. For the latter purpose, outer cases of half-inch 
deal can be added, with a roof and stand similar to those 
adopted in his original double bar-hives. The set comprises 
three boxes; the dimensions, as now being made, are 
thirteen inchcs-and-a-quarter square, witJb eight bars. The 
height inside, to the top of the bars, is seven inches in the 
stock-hive, six inches in the super, ^and four inches-and-a- 
half in the triplet, or centre box; which, as it will only 
oJQcasionally be required, is not furnished with bars. Alto- 
gether, the boxes are made in conformity with the moiexn 
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opiiuoD, that Hhallow, wide hives ate best adapted foi their 

iatendecl object, and this form preienls an unproved out 

wui appearance. One mwa fefttore cODBSta in each boj 

having its own independent floor, and tmj-board, giving 

facilities for moving, nnknown to any other nira. Through 

these the holes are no cut, as to admit the nse, at pleasari 

' either of two small, or one luge gla»9, far those ivUo prefe 

! them to the box eupur. The atock-liox can be maile with 

I the usual Hiugle entruice. or it may have two distinct door- 

vayN, near tlie extremilies of the front. In sa:jmer, both 

cniranMH are opened, but in winter one of them ma; be 

closed, bj which means the bees <being in a shallow box) 

are fartlier removed from the influence of cold air, than 

when Ute door is in the centre. 

liosides the hivea alreaJj mentioned, the Exhibition 
tallied nothing original, or veij qood, beyond mere modiflco- 
tionH of old things — nothing to give even a new idea; and the 
some remarks are equally applicable to the foreign exhibilors. 
I will now endeavour to fulftl my promise in giving a 
description of Mr. KUditacr't ventilated jKUiage OS exhibited 
in tbe Crystal i'alace. This very mgeniona contrivance, by 
means of which the two splendid glasses of honey (by far 
tlie best in the exhibition) were obtained, i^ made of half- 
inch deal, the upper side of which ix twelve inches-and- 
tbree-quarters. by twent)-- two- and-a- half. The under side 
ten inches, by nineteen-and-a-half, leaving a space of one 
inch-anJ-an-eigbtli between it, and a rim of an inch which 
surrounds the upper side. This space of an iuch-and- 
eighth round the under )iide is filled up with perforated zinc; 
the two boards are kept at the distance of three eighths of an 
inch from each other by means of blocks ; the under board 
has n circular hole in ilx centre, tig. 4, of three iuches-and- 
half, and the upper one two of tbe same size, flgs. 'i and , 
the iNmtri' of each being five inches-and-three-quarters from 
the end. A shde, hg. :t, is fixed near the middle, for tlie 
pur|)ose of cutting off tlie commuuicatjon when necessary 
between the glasses. 'I'lie ventilator as exhibited is now 
with Messrs. Neighbour and Sons, 1^7, High Holbom, who, 
I am sure, will have pleasure in shewing it to any one 
who may call on them for that purpose. 




And now a word or two as to the method of nsdng it, 
which Mr. Kitebener has done with undevioling snccess in 
the soinmers of IMH, Idifl, and IxK. In thefiratphue, 
he pnt3 on to the stock hive, a small super in tbe ordinary 
manner, and it ia not until tliis saper is holf-fiill of comb, 
and qaite ftall of bees, that he begins lo nse the ventilalor. 
He then lifts op the super, and places the ventilator iqpoA 
the sU>ck hive, paldng the snper on the bole, fig. 1, of the 
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on it is not long before 
more room ia reqnired, and be doei iJiia by pladng an 
empty super between the original super and the ventilator. 
When the lost super is partly full of comb, and full of bees, 
he tlien, and not till then, moveH il to hole, Hg. Q (of cour 
then opening the internal communication, tig :l),and he hi 
then gener&Uy to place yet another super beneath the first; 
and in one or two instances he has had to put on a fomth, 
two over each hole. The great point ta be attended lo, ia 
not to make use of tlie ven'jlolor too toon. 

The advantages Mr. Kitchener considers to be great; 
first, there is no brood in the supers, for lie has never yet 
had an instance of a queen Ijeing hardy enough to tiaveiae 
the aerated passage; and, secondly, there is no discolouration 
or inipiuity ; the heat and steam ascending from the liive in 
checked by the ventilator, and the perforated xinc at the 
side is made quite wet and discoloured by it; this he 
coQsidfrs a very great advanle.ge, and tlie purity of the 
honey is still further presented by tlie reduction of the heat 
in the supers, effected by a division ot the maxsos of bees. 
Still he is free to admit ttiaL in this last summer he was 
so successful as before, but this he attributes to tlie seas 
yet be has great confidence that in h favourable season, ank 
Jor atcit oaty il ii inltndtd, an apiarian may, by the use of 
this simple machine, greatly improve the qnahty of the 
hone}', and lessen the chance of losing all by an imtLmely 
swarm. He finder says, that if it fails ivith any one, it 
will arise (rom a too hasty use of it, and this is the caution 
it is necesaorj strongly to impress on any one intending to 
give it a tiiaL It may be well to observe, that tliis niacliine 
is more especially intended to he used in a bee-liouse; if 
nsed abroad, some protection from wet must he afforded. 

Stock Hoes. — All tlie attention that will bo required 
during January, will be on a mild day to clean die fioor- 
boards, and to see that they ore free from damp, and that 
tlie coverings of the hives effectually keep out the weather ; 
should it, however, unfortunately he found that damp exists 
in a hive, it will be better to exchange the door-board at 
once for a perfectly dry one, and to go on to do so once 
a-week tlirough the winter, or dll all appearance of damp 
ceases to show itself. 

,. Miner's A«ebic*S BEK-KKEFtn's MAsrxi,. — Having been 
very much amused with the author's opinion of straw hives, 
and tbe manner in which he expresses himself upon the 
subject, I cannot forbear giving a short extract. He says, 
" Straw liives are not much nsed in tliis country (America), 
and tliey never would have been made in any counlrj-, but 
fur Ilieir cheapness. Tbe peasantry of Europe, wbo are not 
furnish their apiaries with wooden hives, still con- 
ihe use of those made of straw; I consider this 
kind of liive as wholly unfit for the nse of people who live 
land of plenty, and who are able to make wooden ones 
. rate but a httla dearer tlian those made of straw. 
w Lives are only worthy of a state of abject poverty, and 
I hope I shall never sec one in this land of milk and honey, 
where every man can sit down to his "roast beef and plum 
pudding," and go to bed with his pockets jingling with 
" mint drops." 

I^TBAW UivsB. — Tbe lime is fast approaching for having 
supply of new hives, and where those of straw are used, I 
would recommend a swarm never to be put into an old hive ; 
the old liives will be useful as covers to glasses, and for 
hiving second and third snoniis that are to be joined to 
others on the evening of the day they swarm. ^Vhere wood 
hives are oaed a second time, great core must be taken tu 
make them tlioroughly clean, and free from the eggs of 
moths. The little alteration made in tlie form of my 
improved cottage hive, I feel assured will prove a great 
advantage ; my hive-maker is now busily employed in making 
them to meet the coming demand- The price, 1 tind, will 
afiect«d by the alteration in size. 

MANAGEMENT OF POULTBY IN A CONFIXED 
SPACE. 

If yon think the annexed worthy of a place in yonr 
CoTTAOE QiRDENER, accopt it as froni the pen of a practical 
man. I have long looked for an article trora a fowl fancier, 
who keeps his birds up, or at least, hke myself, wbo has no 
croft, or any larger plaice than something hke six or bight 
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yards square. Many gentlemen, who are fond of fowtej 
would delight in keeping them, if they thought they conld 
do 80 in a sniall f?paco. This can be done even in your pig- 
sty, and they are more profitable than pigs. My pens are 
about eight yards long and four wide, boarded on the top 
and sides to face the sun, wire latticed at the front, with a 
ro(Wting place in the comer, made in a box fashion, with two 
perches, and a bag fixed at the front to keep them warm in 
the winter. Their tlroppings are taken from the house once 
a fortnight, as I have boards under the roost to catch them. 
The floor of the pen ought to be the natural ground, and 
this, by being dug up once a month, is kept clean. Scatter 
some bai'ley or oats deep in the soil, and when you dig next 
time allow the fowls to pick the sprouted com. This they 
delight in. The reader can choose what stock he likes best, 
mine are the Cochin- China and Spanish. These birds can- 
not bo excelled for docility, beauty, and fecundity. Some are 
complaining of having soft or wind eggs. 'J'o those parties 
I would say, do you keep your food on boards or bricks, so 
that they cannot supply themselves with grit ? Do you give 
them sloppy meat ? I never give such food in the spring 



and good wster constanUy. I have tome first tate early^ 
hatched Spanish cocks to duqrose of. 

John Aufhlet, Wahall. 



BRITISH EATABLE FUNGI. 

I WAS ver}' glad to perceive in 3-our last number for No- 
vember, that yon liad at last taken up the subject of edible 
fungi ; a subject that you trt»ated i-ather coldly in answer to 
a communication I made to you in January, 1H5(). I was 
not suiiJiised at the doubts you expressed in regard to the 
wisdom of tning experiments with fVmgi ; for the subject 
was, at least in this country, a new one, and most of the 
pei-sons with whom I conversed made similar remarks to 
yours, but I was not deterred from pursuing the inqniiy, 
having none of those fears ^Wth which you and others were 
iniiuenoed, and I am now quite convinced, that if persons 
wiU only use the same caution in selecting other ftmgi that 
they do in gathering the common mushroom, there is little 
or no danger. We hear of persons being poisoned by 



eating mushrooms (the common Atjaricus campestris) ; bnt 
when they are laying ; for then the most suitable food is the I how do we know the circumstances attending the treatment 
best heavy barley; with, now and then, a few oats and wheat, *" * -^ '- ■" ^ - '"^ ' ^ ^ • ^ — -^ - — »^ 

and once a week some ofifal meat, such as sheeps' reaps 
(pluck?) well cleaned and cut into pieces of an inch long. 
Sheeps' noses with the hair scalded off; or cut off" with a 
pair of scissors, and likewise worms. You will find the fowls 
will express their gratitude for these things by returning you 
abundance of eggs. Do not forget to give them plenty of 
chickweed early in spring, and now and then a cow-cabbage, 
stuck in the groimd upright. 

My fowls never lay while they are moulting ; if yours do 
lot me know how you manage tliem. That is the most 
critical season, and then I supply them well with barley, 
oats, wheat, Indian com, and soft meat of bariey-meal with 
the best sharps, mixed ratlier stiff together, not exactly 
scalded, but made up with warm water. Fowls are fond of a 
variety of food and changed often, but for staple food, give 
them the best hea\y barley. Put some lettuce seed into 
the ground early, and, as soon as fit, transplant in a 
warm place. Ciive your fowls plenty of these, as well as 
cabbage leaves. Nothing comes amiss to them in the 
shape of green meat. You will keep them healthy in this 

way. 

If any of your fowls betray symptoms of disease, give 
them a jalap pill, and cram them a little with stifl* barley- 
meal ; i find this to answer all purposes. 

Mind, when fowls are kept up as mine are, they must 
have their meat constantly by them, it will not do to feed 
them at stated times, for then they glut themselves, and 
do not lay so well. Whereas, if the food is by them, they 
take it regularly. This is very important. 

I have raised some scores of chickens this season, and 
have had very good success with them, only I have had 
hatched three male birds to one pullet. 

(ircat attention is required in rearing chickens, and those 
who are not. fond of tiouble, or fowls, I would advise them 
to have nothini? to do with them. 1 have reared this season 
eighteen out of every twenty, and when I have lost any it 
has generally been by accident. The rules to attain success 
in rearing chickens are care, attention, and a cluxngc of food. 
Bread scalded in milk, grits, rice, barley, and for a change 
put some rice into the side oven with water ; do not scald 
it too much, make it so that it will separate, or granulate, 
easily ; the same with barley ; and as soon as the chickens 
will eat well, give them barley-meal. Do not forget to give 
them once a day some chopped meat, such as beef and mut- 
ton ; and of chopped green meat, such as lettuce, they ^ill eat 
abundance. 

CJet your chickens hatched eariy, say in April and May. 
After setting your hens, have them regularly off their nests, 
and see that they feed with barley and soaked bread. 

The strongest chickens come from the eggs of hens 
twelve months old, or the second season of their laying. 
One cock I allow to five hens. To have a strong healthy 
stock change your cock birds every two years ; and never 
breed with the cocks from your own stock if you can avoid 
I it. By this method you will keep up the quality of your 
birds. It is quite as easy to have good birds as mongrels. 
Mind you supply your fowls with plenty of broken mortar, 



of their dish ? They may have been (hied up into a tough 
leather, and so made indigestible, or the epidermis, or outer 
skin, winch we know is deleterious, may not have been 
taken oft*; in fact, many of our most wholesome dishes may 
be — and, indeed, have been — rendered unwholesome by bad 
management; and it seems a pity that a large mass of 
delicious and nourishing food should be condemned on 
account of the mismanagement of a few ignorant persons — 
food that in some countries is called the "maima of the 
poor,'* and in others used for long periods in times of 
scarcity. All fungi are veiy rapi«l in their groi*"!!!, and 
equally so in their decay, and in their latter stage are not 
considered wholesome ; so that, to have them in perfection, 
they should be gathered, if possible, before decay com- 
mences, and use<l on the same day they are gathered. 
There are, no doubt, many of the fiwgi that are deleterious 
and unfit for human food, but these are much fewer in 
number than is generally imagined, and a veiy little instmc- 
tion and obsenation would enable any one to distinguish 
them. It is a good sign wh(»re a fungus is devoured by 
animals, or even by slugs and insects ; and as far as my 
experien(^e goes, those which have a pleasant smell will be 
found to have a pleasant taste, and to be perfectly harmless ; 
but I would advise no one to venture upon one that smells 
otfensively ; attd I believe this to be a mstinguishing mark 
given by God to enable us to make a safe choice. The 
animal instinct is often a safer guide to follow than even 
reason, which is many times led astray by immerous con- 
flietnig argmnents. But in these last remai'ks I speak of 
fungi whose properties have not hitherto been investigated, 
and of i)ersons who ai*e not well acj^uainted wiUi the subject, 
but there are many as well known as the connnon mushroom ; 
for instance, the Champitfiton, as it is <;alled, which grows in 
faiiy rings, of which quantities are gathered for catsup ; and 
TruJJles and Morelh, and a fungus which in the north Is 
called Jeivs'-ears, from which excellent catsup is made. 
Now there are many others, not so well knoiivn, that are 
efiually delicious and safe, and have striking and peculiar 
chara(?teristics that might very soon be as easily distinguished 
as tlie mushroom ; and those persons who have not hitherto 
considered the subject, I advise to begin very cautiously, 
and advance only st^p by step, as they acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the plant. I have tried many, some that I 
did know, and some that T did not know, but using the caution 
1 have mentioned above, I never found any harm in any of 
them, and most of them were exceedingly agrt^eable. It 
would be impossible in a letter like this to give a list of tlie 
various sortK : your readers must get the books that are 
written njion tlie subject, particularly Dr. Badham's, where 
there art^ several coloured engravings ; but we want a book 
far more comprehensive than his. 1 will, however, mention 
two that your ivaders may begin with, wliich are perfectly 
safe, and which cannot he mistaken. There is the Afforimt 
procerus, with a long stalk like the stic!k of an umbrelia, and 
marked with stripes like those of a snake, the pilens, or top, 
like an open mnbrella, fonr, five, or six inches across, « ring 
on the stalk moveable, like that on tlie stiok of an umbrella, 
and tlie epidermis, or outer skin, broken into warts or fisats ; 
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here aro dlittingnishiiig markfl which, being unlike any other, 
cftnnot l>e mistukeii, and your rendeiSt may depcnnd npon its 
iM'ins^ safe, and even more delicious than the emnmon 
nmshrooni, uiul from whii'li a finer eatsnp may he extracted. 

TJieii tlien? is the oomnion Puff-bafl, whieh ever>' school- 
Ihiv is ai'quHinted with. Now, I can assure you tliere is not 
a moiv nntritiuus or ajrreeahle fundus eaten than this, if 
fjfathered at the i»roi»er time, a«ii judiciously eooked. Tt is 
in ]HMlectioin when full frrowTi, and as white as a rurd in the 
inside : if it luive l)e^in to tmii liTown it is unfit for use. 

Well, then, Wt? \*ill sui>i*ose that you have j^athered a J*ui!- 
ball, ilio larj^er the belter (there are two sorts — the Lyco- 
penion plumUeum^ small ; tuid the Lycoperdon IJovista, some- 
tiiiirs very liurj,'e ; this hist I consider to Iw by far tlie best ), 
peel otf the epideniiis, eut the ball into slices near half-an- 
inoh thick, sprinkle them with pt^iyper and salt, with a little 
buttei', and either fr>' them gently in a tV}-ing-pan, or put 
Uieni in a dish in an oven (my cook likes the American 
oven lK>st), and when sutHciently done, of which the cook 
must U» the jud^e, they will lie swmmin*^ in catsup, 
anil should Ih3 served np when hot. A few months ago we 
found one that measnre^l six inches in diameter when cut 
hi two, and ha\ing some friends to dine with nie, we had it 
divssed. The unanimous opinion was that nothinu: could 
lie more delicions, and that it was very like a delicate 
omelette. It was so light and tender, that I helitive a bahy 
might ha\e eaten it with safety. Some f^y them with eggs 
and bread -cnmibs, but we added nothing but what I have 
mentioned, and I do not think it could lie improved. Thosi' 
who like a strongm* mushroom • ttavonr may obtain it by add- 
ing a small ipiantity of muslii\)om catsup, and which some 
of u>s thought ^-as an improvemwit. J . x. 



HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 

DoDKCATiiEOxs (American Cowslip). — There are two 
species and several varieties of these beautiful, hardy 
llower gems, which might be as common in our cot- 
tage gahlens as the primrose ; and the very same kind 
of situation that well suits the double primi-ose would in 
ev«*ry case suit the American cowslip, and J am quite sure 
the one is quite as hardy as the other, and a good, rich, 
soil, in a cool situation, suits either. 

Now, there are mentioned in The Cottage Ganlenera' 
Dlctiomtry four varieties, all, of coiwse, worth growing. 
These are — Dodecatheon inleprifolntm (entire - leaved). 
There is no \'ariety of this, and it is of smaller growth than 
the other species, and flowere a month earlier, which renders 
it of more A-alue. This species flowers in April, and its 
blossoms are light purple. 
I Dotleeatheon meadia is light purple, and puts up its 
flower stems about a foot high. Of this 8p4^cies thrre are 
! f«>ur varieties, some of which have flower-stems a foot-and- 
' a-half, or even more, in height. They are — D. meadia alhi- 
Jiarum ( white-tlowered ) ; D. meadia eleffans (rosy) ; J), meadia 
tjiyanteum (lilac) — this, in accordance with its name, is the 
tallest; m\i\ D. miadia iilaeinum (lilac). Now, this specit^s 
and its varieties all flower some time during May, and are 
commonly called American Cowslips. They all make excel- 
lent front border planta, but, unfortunately, they are in 
visible for so many months in the year, that unless they are 
kept labelled las all hardy border plants ought to be) they 
are too apt to get lost, eiUicr from forgetfulness, or front 
ha\'ing strange persons to dig the borders. This is one 
powerful cause of our so seldom seeing tliese good choice 
plants in (mr flower-bordei's. 

How beautiful a middUng-nized bed of these flowers would 
look in May ; a bed large enough to take in either the two 
species, and all the varieties, or the meadia only and its 
varieties, keeping the earlier specit'S elsewhere. If a l)«^d 
was devoted to tlie meadia and its varieties, I would plant 
two or four plants of ever}' kind and colour to correspond 
witji each other, and at least a ffuit-and-a-half apart fmm 
plant to plant every way, and all labelled. There the plants 
might stand for Ke\'«ral years undisturbed ; and, in oriler 
to keep up the beauty of the bed diuring the summer montlis, 
as many pots of scarlet geraniums or calceolarias might be 
plunged in pots, i^ith a little care in the spaces, between the 
plants, witliout disturbing either tlie plant or its label ; and 
these siunmer plants should never be allowed to overshade 



the whole of the erowns of the Ihdecatheont^ which might be 
prevented easily by keeping them nipped in. When the 
sommer plant is o>*er, 'or the frost puts an end to their 
beauty, then np witli these, and carefully fork over the bed, 
giving the whole a nice top-dressing of sandy lonm and 
leaf-mould, half-and-half, or if a httle peat be mixed with it 
none the worse. This done, then an equal number of 
snowdrops and yellow cro^-uses in pots might bt» plunged 
in the geranimns' places. This done, and all made neat, 
the bed would be flnished, and well tilled for winter and 
early spring, and the two colours produced by the crocus 
and snowdrop, plunged alternately with each other, would 
have a pleasing effect in the eeurly spring ; and of course 
this lied would he visited t*nough in May, when the American 
cowslips wer»» in bloom. In this way such a bed might go 
on for several years, only requiring a steady system. 

When tJie American cowslips seemed to bi» too large, and 
required to be taken up and divided, then up with the whole, 
and make the bed anew ; and the best time to do this is 
after tliey have done flowering. These plants have string- 
like and fibrous long roots, and are best divided ynih the 
thumb and fingers. There will lie an abundance of siurplus 
lilants for distribution among mighbours and friends. 

Of course we do not expect tr> see beds of these, or any 
other kind of flower, in the cottage garden, but it often 
happens that we may see a bettt»r bed of early cabbages 
there, than we can see in those of the wealthy, and a better 
double wall-flower, double rockets or gilliflowers, doable red 
polyanthuses, t>r double blue hepaticas. 

1 onco knew a nice old motherly cottage dame, who was 
fond of baring her cottage clean inside, and everything must 
be in its jdwe, though in a verj' humble way, and her 
" flower-knots," as she cnlled them, must bo of the same 
keeping, and she had in her flower-knots all the sorts of the 
hepaticas that I ever saw. She hsd the double-blue 
and single, the double-pink and single, and the single - 
white, and was anxious for the double-white. These plants 
stood in the sauje spots for very many years, without injur}*, 
and in tlie spring, as they advanced into flower, she used to 
take her scissors and cut away the old leaves, a few at a 
time, so as to see tho whole of her bloom ; and no doubt 
she would have been as watchful over a few bunches of the 
American cowslip. If she had hatl them, she woidd have 
known where they were, whether lalielled or not. 

Cyclamens^ or Sowbreads. There are several of these 
quite hardy, and they belong to the same natural family as 
the American cowslips. They, also, are verj' pleasing, pretty 
little low-front border-plants, of a bull>ous character. They 
are most of them early April bloomers, the flowers pretty, 
and the leaves pretty too. They thrive well in sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, in the open sunny borders. A bed of these 
would look beuutif\il planted wide enough apart to admit of 
other ]dants to be sunk in pots during the summer months, 
to be dealt with as directed for the American cowslips, only 
that these bulbs might stand for many more years in the 
same spots, and become fine specimens, with attention to 
top-dressing, A'C. 

We have two plants in particular, of the Ivy-leavetl kind, 
hederifhliMm, the red and white, one of each, that were 
planted at the points of two beds about ten or twelve years 
ago, and beautiful specimens they are, producing abundance 
of self-sown plants. There is just room enough for these 
two plants to stand in the narrow points of the beds where 
they get a little top-dressing once or twice diuing the year, 
and plenty of admiration during their flowering season. 
7iw Cottage Gardeners' Dictionary mentions the following 
kinds, as being all hardy: — Cyclamen coum (lilac and n-d) ; 
flowers in Eebniar}'. C, Europteum (lilac and red) ; this 
species stands in our English flora. C, hederi/olinm, the 
] vy -leaved ; flowers ftom August to September. C. hederi- 
ftdinm albidnm (white). C. liederifoiimn pnrpwasrens (purp- 
lish-flowered). C. IbiricHm. C. latifotinm (red); flowei-s 
in April. C. linarifolium (purple) ; April. C. littorale (dcep- 
riise). C. NcapoNtanfrm (red); April. C.rcrwfmi (purj^le ); April. 

All these may he planted in tlio open borders, where they 
might remain for many years, and woidd cmly ivquire the 
earth to be careftiUy stirred. At the fall of the season, a 
good top-dressing not only looks like comfort, but is so ; 
covering over all the surface tibi-es with good, rieh earth, 
much invigorating the plant. T. Weaver. 
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COCHIN CHINA FOWLS. 

Such of youi* readers as, like myself, have been accustomed 
to regard The Cottage Gardener as a standaxd authority 
on the subject of poultry, mast have been somewhat •* taken 
aback " by Mr. Tayne's letter on Cocliin China fowls in your 
Number of the 27th of November last. His account of 
Mr. Punchard's fowls is most interesting, and very asto- 
nishing ; but those who have, with me, taken " Anster 
Bonn " for their guide, and jiaid handsomely for tnie- 
bred (?) Cochins, as well as those who, as I, have had 
presented to them ddckeu, the parent birds of which we 
were informed, and fondly believed, were imported direct 
from Shanghai, and who were pluming themselyes on lia^ing 
** something out of tlie common," will compreliend the 
annoyance of being told, as I was last week — " Yoiu's are 
not pure-bred Cochins; there is but one true breed in 
England, for / have read U in The Cottage Gardener." 
" So have I read it," I replied, " but do not understand it ; 

for I cannot believe that Mr. , who was many years a 

resident in China, would have sent ray friend anything but 
the pure breed." However The Cottage Gardener was 
again hurled at me ; and I quietly resolved, if possible, " to 
kill my enemy witli his own sword." 

Tliis has led me, contrary to my habit, to pen a few 
remarks on this veiy interesting and highly fashionable 
subject ; and if ^Ir. Payne, Mr. Pmichard, or his manager, 
or our old friend " Anster Bonn," will supply the further 
information which I seek to elicit, they will confer a favour 
not only on myself, but I also think on all your readers who 
are amateurs in poultry. 

According to Mr. Payne's statement, the average produce 
of Mr. Punchard's tliirty Ave hens dming the spring and 
summer months, is 111) eggs and 15 chickens — ^that is, each 
hen must have laid an egg a day for seventeen weeks, and 
hatched two broods of chicken between January and Sep- 
tember. The Cockerels, also, he tells us, *• as they run in 
tlie yard," weigh from » lbs. to lOJ lbs. It will not be an 
extravagant conclusion to arrive at, that the full-grown cock 
must weigh 15 lbs. 

This account, as to the weight of the cocks and fecundity 
of the hens, so far exceeds anything that I have hitlierto 
seen, heard, or read, of this beautiful breed of fowls, that, 
could I see them, 1 am sure I should exclaim, witli Mr. 
Payne, that ** I had never before seen {anythintj worthy to 
be called) a true-bred Cochin fowl." 

Before, however, I consign my own favourites to the rutli- 
loss hands of the cook (for if there is a better breed I must 
have it, having the peculiar taste of being satisfied with 
nothing sliort of the best of whatever bird or beast I keep, 
so far as my means reach) I should hke to obtain every 
information respecting ISIr. Punchai'd's breed of Cochins, 
which are now for tlie first time hoard of in The Cottage 
Gardener, after many of its readers have paid from one to 
two giuneas each for fowls ' which, comparatively speaking, 
must be worthless substitutes. 

We know the difficulty of getting even a pair of fowls 
from China, and I therefore conclude that Mr. Punchard's 
stock of thirty- five hens, was principally bred in England, 
from imported birds, prior to 1850, when they obtained the 
three silver medals at Birmingham. In breeding and select- 
ing such a number, it is probable that the owner would liave 
many chicken, as well as eggs, to spare. Now, did Mr. 
l^unchard dispose of cliicken or eggs, prior to the exhibition 
of 1K50, and if so, may we not reasonably conclude that 
the breed is this year to be found even as far west as the 
county of Cornwall ? Again, what is become, or to become, 
of the 4,00() eggs, and 500 chicken, this year's produce, of 
which Mr. Payne speaks ? The eggs are too valuable for 
I tlie pastry-cook, and the ckicken (killed) for the poulterer. 

I do not ask Uiese quei>tions idly or inquisitively, but when 
we read of such an extensive store, sufficient to stock the 
United Kingdom, with this superlative breed of fowls, and 
introduce them into every farm-yard, the subject becomes 
one of pubhc importance, and any additional information 
thereon, will, I feel assured, be acceptable to the readers of 
The Cottage Gardener. — H. B. 

P. S. — Did Mr. Punchard carry off all the prizes at Bir- 
mingham in 1U50, or were there any other pure-bred 
Cochins then exhibited ? 

[If we understand the facts correctly, there are two 



breeds of fowln kept in China, just as there ate more than 
one variety in our own poultry^yards. One of tlie China 
breeds, we gave portraits of in our third volume, page 172, 
and of the other in our present volume, page 1U7. These 
seem to be more prolific, and in all other respects superior 
to the otiiers, tliough the first pourtrayed are very good. 
AVe hope to receive answers to all of our correspondent's 
queries ? Some of the information he requires will be in 
our reports of the Birmingham show. Mr. Sturgeon, of 
Manor House, (rreys, Essex, who obtained the first priy.e 
this year, suppUed Mr. Punchard with tlie fowls from which 
the latter has raised his stock. — Ed. C. G.] 



DRniNG BEES. 

I BEG to thank ** A Country Curate " for the readiness 
with which he answered my inquiries. I am a&aid that his 
fii-st reason is conclusive. It does not appear, however, that 
he has ever attempted fumigation with the top hole open ; 
in fact, the contrary may be inferred, and he takes it for 
granted that the bees will not, on the introduction of the 
smoke, pass round or through the passages in the combs. 
It will not be necessaiy to drive up all the bees, if the queen, 
who is usually about the breeding combs (that is, in the 
centre of the hive, and, consequently, in direct communica- 
tion with the top hole), will herself run with a moderate 
portion of her followers. The plan of shifting the hive will 
liave the efiect of soon strengtiiening the swarm. Uncer- 
tainty as to the whereabouts of the queen will be the chief 
drawback. The second reason I do not think so much of; 
tlie bees do rise, and that quickly; and I think that by 
slowly introducing the smoke, a sufficient number might be 
drawn up before it began to take efiect. I am not veiy san- 
guine of success, but shall try the plan if my hives get well 
through the winter. 

Whatever may bo the result, I rejoice greatly even now at 
having committed my ideas to paper, since my doing so has 
been the means of drawing from *^The Country Corate,** not 
only the result of his enlarged experience, but a more prac- 
ticed view of the whole art of artificial swarming than, to tlio 
best of my recollection, has yet appeared in your pages. 

With reference to the latter part of " The Country Curate's " 
paper, in which he seems to think that the jackets I have 
mentioned may be too hot in summer, I beg to assure him 
that I have not found such to be tlie case ; my great diffi- 
culty has been to keep the glasses, wliich I work inside 
them, sufficiently wann. Should they be found too hot, a 
few holes, cut just below the upper rim of the jacket, and 
acting in connection with the entrance, would, perhaps, 
create a kind of I'olmaise action, and cause a current of air 
to circulate within. I like very much the appearance of 
straw hackles, but they take up considerable room; and 
whore the joining system is adopted, it is as well to have the 
hives as close together as possible. B. 



THE DOMESTIC PIGEON. 
{Continued from page 130.) 

CARE TO BE TAKEN OF THE A>'IARY. 

In the coimtr}', pigeons almost always have the liberty 
of leaWiig their aviarj* to exercise and divert themselves 
abroad. All the i*aces of pigeons are fond of liberty, but 
none abuse it, and wherever it can be procured for them we 
there certainly see tliem more healtliy and more productive ; 
this, liowever, is not the opinion of M. Vitry. He think.s, 
''that, in general, those pigeons that are confined in a 
spacious a'\iar>- ore much more productive than tliose which 
are allowed to ramble about at Uieir pleasure." Several 
races cannot remain entirely prisoners witliout losing all 
their channs, and their names (Tumbler, Carrier, «tc) 
sutficicntly indicate tliis. All tliese when confined are d^ty, 
and more easily attacked by vermin, wldch they cannot 
destroy by stretching themselves out in the rain, wliich they 
are vei'y fond of, nor can they invigorate themselves in the 
sun. They are also deprived of the pleasure of seeking for 
their young such food as they know instinctiv-ely to be veiy 
wholesome for them; and, lastly, their moulting is veiy 
difficult The aviar>', then, should be as much as poesUi^ 
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open ; liut as in large cities it is not always possible to giro 
tliem tlieir lilwrty, liecauM, being genarally placed on tlie 
roona, tliej' wunld ton often become the pre; of cats, whlcb 
are rontinuoUj lying in wait for thorn j ire must, therefore, 
tiike i^ucli meaxnrex aa to be able to let them always enjoy 
tliti sveet intlueneeM of tJie air and the rays of the nun. For 
tliis purpose we must Hx near a window, but outside of it, a 
veiy large cage of wire lattice- work, in which they can go 
out and take their enemi^e at all sneh times and hours as io- 
rlination nay dictate. The Hoorieg must bo of planks, the 
sideti of wirework, and the top covered with a wooden roof, 
which will prevent the rain from entering, otherwise it would 
form, with their dung, a dirt which would stick to their feet 
and iheir fealbera. 

As lioon as the ei^gs are hatched in a nest, we shonld be 
verj' careful to keep it clean ; every two or three ddya, from 
the date of t)ie birth of the pigeons, we must change tlie 
straw in their nest, to prevent the dung, with which they 
would otherwise soon be surrounded, iVom producing insects 
which are veiy injorious to them, and sometimes so tronble- 
some to the mother an to indnce her to forsake her young. 
When we take young pigeons, or when tliay have left their 
nest, we should immediately clean it onl, as well as tlio 
whole box, and place some fresh straw in it. We must 
keep every part particularly clean, carefully searcli out all 
those places which may conceal mites or bugs, or other 
insects, and destroy them by means of a small slick or 
bmsh, or even with boiling water. The dung most never 
be allowed to remun inside their dwelling, and we must 
also take the precaution ot removing it to some distance. 
We alionld see that the floor is well swept, and as ollen as 
possible; bnt in performing this operation we must be 
careful not to ruse the dust, for it is extremely sharp, and 
when the pigeons inhale it, it may carry into their throat 
and lungs seeds ot incurable diseases. 
'Ve muHt alwajii keep an abundance of wholesome food in 
r troughs ; and rinse the water in tlieir troughs two or 
:e times a week, and in the winter we must be veiy 
careful that it does not freeze. Besides the water necessary 
for them to drink, it would be extremely useful, especially 
tiunmer, to give tliem a tub, as we have described fa 
the dovecot, so as to facilitate the wholesome pleasure c 
taking a bath occasionally. 

To avoid quarrels, and pr^ndicial confiision, we must be 
very careful to take away ail those birds which have not 
coupled. The uncoupled males especially, will cause a great 
number of unfertile eggs to be produced, by intermptiug 
those which are coopled, and the females also will cause as 
much mischief, by enticing aws; the husbands. As soon as 
the young ones can feed themselves, they should be placed 
in a breeding-cage, and not taken back to the aviary tmtil 
they have coupled. 
' aatly, if we with to stock an aviary all at once, we must 
a we have dewribed in the article on the dove-house, 
and be eareftil always to procure birds hatched in spring. 
Further, all the precaulionB laid down for the dove-Lonae, 
suit eqnaUj w^ for the aviary. 

(To t< continued.) 



DESCHIPTIONS OF PIGEONS. 



[t resembles the preeediog, bnt the tap of the head, the 



Caambliti Piqeomb {Coliaiiba carmilitana). — They are 
very small, and low on the legs ; the feet and claws are orna- 
mented with very long feathers ; a tnfC at the book of the 
head ; beak short, and smaller than that of the Tortle-dove ; 
the under part of the body and wings almost white ; the 
male and female resemble each other. These pretty birds 
are very fhiitfiil, but the small size of their young ones 
canses them to be little sought after by those who prefer 
useful prodnctioas to graceful individuals. 

CoaaoK CiBX£UT£ PlOEOH (Golitmba carmelitma md- 
t/arit). — The shortness of its legs mokes it appear ai if it 
squatted ; its cloak is iron-grey, fawn, purple, or light-grey. 
The feathen which cover the feat are always the same 
colour aa the tiloik ; thoae on the legs aie vei7 long. It is 
vai7prolifle. 



wings, and their covering, as well as the feathers of the I 
instead of being grey or purple, are invariably yellow, 
has the same fecundity. 



SOLFATEEBE ROSE. 
I's reply to Sir. Beaton on flowering the Kose Solfaterre 

(in The Cottaoe Gaudenek on the 2(ll]i tilt.), I beg to say 
I have had it to flower well for three or four seasons in 
succession. The Erst season I had it, I planted it under a 
low wall at the end of my greenhouse, where it flowered 
nicely, bat I found It of too robust a habit the second 
season to remain, and removed and planted it against the 
front of my house (stone wall, a south aspeet, and sheltered 
nicely both from the east and west winds). The soil is of a 
light nature, dark in colour, and I believe sometimes called 
black sand; I mixed some leaf-mould in the soil at thet 
of planting, and occasionally nsed manure water. It grew 
luxuriantly, and tlie second season after removing attained 
the height desired (ten feet to a parapet to the wall), and 
the last summer it was very beautiful, with nearly or quite 
thirty clusters of blossoms, from three to eo. and sevei 
blossoms to each cluster, and the perfume at times deli 
cious. I have raised a young one, which is now two oi 
three years old, which had several blonsoms the last summer, 
the end of May and beginning of June is the principal time 
of flowering, hut I have had several stragglers during the 
autumn. The Rose CUith of Gold will not flower with me ; , 
in short, I have had it five yean, and it has not yet borne a [ 
blossom. It is against a south wall, but not protected as 
Solfaterre is ; it has not grown so luiuriontly, nor had it so 
ronch leaf-monld mixed in Che soil, still it is got to seTen 
feet high. J. HxHUtNO, Mickltlon. 
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whether, if the diareo«l be retlly good, it wonld not be better to sell it, 
and purchase manure for turnips and fpnm land. Judginr from his own 
limited experience, if it were not for the expense — and that should re- 
gulate all culture— he would have no hesitation in using it at the rate 
of from 50 to 100 bushels an acre, but the quantity, however small, 
would be beneficial. He would sow it, after being brWaed, on grass 
land, any time before the growth of spring commenced ; on turnip 
iand, he would mix it along the furrows, and throw some on the surface 
after the plants were up. There is no soil for which It would not be suit- 
able. Heavy lands it would render lighter, and, different from sand 
or chalk, it would not sink down so much in the soil. Chalky cold lands 
it would render warmer, by its blackness absorbing the heat ; and dry 
open sandy soils it would render more retentive of moisture. 

Many Qukstiohs {Phiianthe). — ^The green shoots of last summer, 
and not old wood, Are meant, under elon pruning of Scarlet Oeraniumit, 
and when thev are to be kept dry, tkt Mfea tre to be all cut. If you 
have room to ke«p them in pots, it is beat to htep the Inves on, and you 
need cut no more shoots than nAW mske each plant appear in that shape 
which bent pleases yourself. Keeping Beiri^ Geraniums green in thiti 
way all the winter is the surest method, but it does not improve their 
flowering. Now, or any time before the end of February, will do to prune 
rlimhing Hosts. If the^ are full-growtt, onr nde is to cut all the long 
fihoots two-thirds of theur length— that is. If three feet, cut away two feet, 
and so on ; small Hhoots cut to four inches, and very small shoots cut 
({uite close ; and although it takes more time to fill a space by this way 
of pruning, it is, in the long run, certainly the best method for all uf 
them. Pentsteinons are beat propagated at the end of August ; the next 
best time is ISIarch ; but young tops of them will root at any time from 
February to October. 

Wiai-woaMS {Carrig Catfiel).—Tht surest way to get rid of these 
creatures from your compost-heap is to stick it all over with the thick 
ribs of hrocoli leaves, or the old stems of any of the cabbage tribe, slit in 
four pieccM ; carrots and parsnips would also entice them. The larger 
the slices arc the better, thrust them into the soil all but an inch or so, 
and pull them out every third or fourth day as long as you find the wire- 
worms attached to them. Soot has but a very temporary action, and 
would not remove them. Many thanks for the basket, it will be forwarded 
to Shrubland Park. 

IxiAS (J. L. T.;. — It is nUlier late now to pot Irias, Sparturis, and 
Persian Iris ; but if you can get good large sound bulbs of them, they 
will do yet, provided you let them stand in a cold ))it, or some other cool 

Klace, for the first month or six weeks, so that they make plenty of roots 
efore the leaves rise much. Your bow window will be too hot to begin 
them so late in the season. Thev would do in perfect darkness until the 
leaves appeared, but darkness Is not essential to success. There are 
many more \'arieties of Tnlips, Hyacinths, and Narcissus, that yon have 
not got, but would still lie in time to bloom late in your windows ; but it 
is of little use now to give their names, call at any of the seed shops and 
see what they have on hand, and select the soundest bulbs. 

Budding Uosks (A Subscriber). — They bud Roses from the end of 
Blav to the end of September. The first fortnight in June and at the 
middle of September are the best time to bud all the Perpetuals. Those 
first budded will soon push and make heads the same season ; the autumn- 
budded do not push till next season. All the summer Hoses may be budded 
in July and August. There are one hundred kinds of stocks that will 
answer just as well as the Dog Rose, in some cases better. All the strong 
Hybrid Chinas make excellent stocks ; but one of them called Manettii, 
is the one generally in use, and a most excellent one it is. 

BIklons (Ibid). — The Egyptian green-fleshed and the Trentham 
Hybrid are the two best melons grown. The former has nearly a score 
of other names. When a man gets a fruit of it, better than the average, 
he directly calls it after himself or his place, and sends it to market in 
packets of seeds at so many for a shilling, or so many shillings for one 
seed, as the case may be. 

EvEKGasiN Fkxcb {W.X. W.).—Yo\i require a protecting hedge, 
fivA feet high, quickly. The Chinese arbor vita; will suit you better than 
anything else. Buy plants five feet high, and plant them two feet apart, 
and the hedge is as you want the same day ; but if that is too expensive, 
buy them from two to three feet high, and plant a yard apart, and in four 
years you will have just such a hedge as you need. 

Pbrplkxity {Julius).— \t is, indeed, ver^ perplexing to trace out some 
plants from their various descriptions published, but it is often unavoid- 
able, particularly when they happen to be new or little cultivated, as they 
turn out on acquaintance to be quite different from what had, at first, 
been expected. Vou may rely on the fcrilowing, however: Solanum 
jasminuides has been grown as a greenhouse plant, and, of course, its 
growth was restricted there { but it is quite hardy on a south wall, if 
protected a little the first season or two. In a few years it will reach 
twenty or tliirty feet \\\^\i ; indeed, none of us know how much wall it 
would cover if planted m a strong rich loam, but it is the fastest grower 
among all our climbers, and as pretty as anv, flowering six months at a 
time ; flowers ]mre white, but we have heard of a variety with purplish- 
blue flowers. Tecoma radicans, and Tecoma grandiflora, are two 
varieties of the same plant, the latter has the largest flowers and is the 
best of the two ; both are deciduous, with red-orange flowers, very hand« 
some free growers, but they should have a little protection the first year 
or two. Jasminum nudiflorum is nearly evergreen, has large, yellow, 
scentless flowers, which open on a south wall before Christmas, and go 
on to the end of jilarch. In the open border they open, according to the 
weather, from January to March ; it is a desirable plant. 

Maltksk Caoss (A Constant Subscriber),— U your soil is good and 
rich, roses will look remarkably well in a bed shaped like the Maltese 
Cross. Round two opposite ends, say 1 and 3, plant the Malmaison 
Rose ; a foot from the edge, and two feet or thirty inches from it, plant 
(ieant des Batailles. Round 4 and 3 plant Paul Joseph, and Proser- 
fHne, alternately, only nine inches from the side, and a foot apart; 
inside them, and two feet from them, a row of the Bourbon Queen, or, 
if you like it better, that Queen and Armosa alternately. After that fill 
the rest with your own choice, or from the lists we are now publishing, 
but use no more than one-third lummer roses. We would plant the 
whole with Perpetuals or Bomr^ont ud Hybrid perpetuals. 



BvLBS (/&uO.'~BuIfaoiu Irii, TriUioms, and Crown Imperials, map 
be planted or transplanted in February ; but it is not good practice. 
They ought to be in before the end of September. 

RosKS roRA North-wall (/. W.).—A wall forty yards long, and four 
yards high, with a direct north aspect, will not produce many autumn 
flowers, unless you were to plant numbers of the old common China 
iJndica mi^or), a fine old rose, but now out of date. Our Noisettes 
which bloom in autumn require a better aspect. Your best plan is to 

Slant only those very hardy climbers from our recent lists of Ayrshire, 
^nergreens, and BoursauUs. Then let every third plant be Gloire de 
Hosamene, to keep the bottom of the wall clothed. After two years, this 
rose will bloom freely in the autumn, and rise from five to ten feet high. 
Madame LaffoVt FtUgore, Barron Prevost, and Duchess of Sutherland, 
might bloom, if you were to bud them on the evergreen aorts, five feet 
from the ground, and higher. 

AscLtPiAS TUBRROBA (J. B. H.).— This b a handsome herbaceous 
plant, with fleshy tuber-like roots, stems from eighteen inches to two 
feet high, carrying dusters of fine orange-biosaoms, whidi last two 
months, from July to September. It would do better at the bottom of a 
south-wall, or front of a cotta^, and requires a deep light border, with a 
very dry bottom. Let it remain in the large pot till next April, and then 
plant it without disturbing the ball ; but better still, if you were to break 
away the whole bottom of the pot, and plunge the rest to two inches 
below the surface. The way to do that is tnis — set the pot a little to one 
side, on a bed of loose earth, then with a common hammer begin to tap 
on the edge of the hole, chipping away a little at a time. If the ball 
inside was hard, you might use greater force, but you will soon do it. 
The plant is one of our old special favourites, and we should like you to 
take good care of it, as it is a little miffif. 

Tropceoloms (Ibid). — Let the seedling pots of Tropatolum Jarrattii, 
and brachyceras, go on as they are, to the end of next May, and gi%'e 
water as if you had old plants ; also give supports. The rest of the 
seeds will appear next spring, and the W'hole will be ready to shake out, 
when the stems die down. 

TaopiKOLUM Pkntapuvllum (Ibid). — We do, and al^i'ays did, re- 
commend this neat and nearly hardy summer climber. Those who grow 
it in pots, ou^ht to be brought before the I^rd Mayor. A strong root or 
two planted m rich soil, under a south wall, will reaeh ten feet high in 
one season, and flower all the way, .but for such a height it will not 
spread much. You may train it right and left, and keep the frost from 
the roots. 

Pygmy Plants in pygmy pots (C/erfcws).— Your liaby plants in 
baby pots will require renewing as they grow too lai^ge for their pots. 
Carti should be taken out, cut shorter, and replanted in the pots in rery 
sandy loam without manure of any kind. They should be kept drr till 
symptoms of growth appear, and then watered very moderately ; a little 
shade whilst they are without roots will be desirable. Of the Mesem- 
bryanthemums, take cuttings off, and plant them, when rooted, in the 
tiny pots, nipping off their tops to cause Uiem to grow bushy. The same 
kind of soil will suit. At no time drench either tribe with water ; the 
object must be to just keep them alive and green, without stimulating 
them to grow too rapidly. Plenty of air in mild weather will do them 
service ; and if in summer they can have half-an-honr's rain now and 
then, it would wash off dust and renovate health. 

Laurblb to covrr a Wall (Hustirus). — Now, or to the end of March, 
whenever the weather is open, will do to plant Laurels for covering a 
wall. See that the border u well dug, or trenched, and use young healuiy 
plants about a yard high ; plant them a yard apart, and they will soon 
cover a large space of wall. If you could water them in dry weather fur 
the first season or two, it would make a surprising difference in their 
growtli. 

CucuHBRRB (D. 7.).— The longest we know is Duncan*s Victoria, it 
has reached to twenty-eight inches. Earliness depends upon the time uf 
sowing. If you wish to know in which variety the least time elapses 
between the seed-sowing and the fruit being fit for table, we say the 
Short Prickly. You will see an answer above about 3lelons. Cole's sulid- 
stalked is the best white Celery. 

Bfoss-GRowN Pasturr (A Country Subscriber).— Laic in March is 
the best time for harrowing and sowing grass-seeds on this. A dressing 
at the same time with lime and coal-ashes will help to remove the moss. 
You may turn in your cow in May. 

Work on Fobrst Trbrs (H. J—, Bn>/o7i).— Main's Forest Planter 
and Pruner's Assistant will suit you. 

Whrrlbarrow dimrnsiuns (A'rtno).— Some of the dimensions of 
Mr. Wells's barrow, omitted at p. 158, are as follows :— Length of handles, 
2 feet ; length from tip of handle to axle of wheel, 5 feet ; length of body 
of the barrow at top, '2 feet 9 inches ; diameter of wheel, I foot 9 inches. 

Namr ok Applr (An Old Subscriber).— Your apple is Morrises Non- 
pareil Russet, as described in Hogg's Pomology, the first section of 
which, forming a handsome useful volume, is now* completed. We refer 
especially to this work, because the ftf orris's Nonpareil Russet is wrongly 
described in the Horticultural Society's Catalogue. 

Prars on Quincr Stocks (South Wales).— If your pears are on 
quince stocks, which we doubt, since they make shooU three feet long, 
cut the year's shoots back to four, or at most six, buds, and reduce Uie 
rooU to a foot in length all round. At the end of August, or very early 
in September, in future years, cut back the year's shooto to four bnds, 
and thrust a spade down at about eighteen inches from the stem all 
round. 

Food Requirbd by Poultry (//. X. U'.).— An author on poultry 
allows a quarter-of-a-pint of grain to each full-grown fowl. I find twelve 
fowls eat three pints of com per day, besides a dish of potatoes and a 
quart of middlings made into porridge. These have the run of a small 
orchard for a few hours each day. They are of the Cochin China breed, 
and are in excellent condition.— iliu/er Bonn. 

DisBABBD Applr (A Young Oardener). —'Vhi%, and you ny the entire 
crop, has the pulp of the apple full of small decayed spots. This to not 
uncommon if the tree is very old, or in ill-drained ground, or if any other 
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III August Isst, as we told st page 999 of <mr liith rolume, we threaded 
the green lane* of Silksted, near Winchester, in search of traces of old 
John Taremer, who, five half centurieii ago, told of his experiments on 
*/ Fish and Fnrit.'* Tbera being no ehurch at that recluse hamlet, and 
its " rustic dead *' haring from time immemorial passed to dust in the 
churchyard of Hitfatley, towards this laat-niaed Tttlage we continued 
ourpilgrimase. We sought vainly for any notice of Tayemcr, or of his 
comecnons, in the ehnreh registers, but we were rewarded by finding 
onrselTca amonf tlie records of the CromwtlU. Strange records these, 
speaking mth trumpet notes of the instability of human dignities, and 
wamhi|^ us that they who build upon an unjust foundation must fall, or 
by contmued injustice maintaining their place, must, in the words of 
Solomon, like other traaagvesson, *'eat violenee.'* It was so with 
Riehard Cromwell, the second Protector, whose burial stands thus re- 
corded in this simple Tillage register— '* Richard Cromwell, Esq., was 
buried 18th of July. 1719." If we knew not the fact, could we suspect 
that the subject of tlUs record once sat upon the throne of England ? 
Yet tit tliere he did, and m he was nild and pious, he rises in some- 
what disadvantageous relief above his legitimate and more permanent 
successor— Charles the 9nd. He fell by ttie violeiice to which be would 
not resort for support. 

In 1784, there was living in Hurstley, one Peter Colson, who re- 
membered the ex>proteotor well, told anecdotes of his hunting, and of 
his domestic habits, and who carried a torch at his funeral. The reason 
for so many of the Crorawells resting in Hurstley church, is found in the 
fact, that the adjoining Manor of Merdon came to Richard Cromwell in 
right of his wife, who was Dorothy, the eldest daughter and eo-heiress of 
Richard Miyor, Esu., of Southampton. It is stated that she was a 
woman of piety, ana there are many evidences of her charity ; yet she 
never saw her husband after he fell into adversity, but continued to live 
in competency at Hurstley, \»hilst he resided in less affluence, and died at 
Cbeshunt, in Hertfordshire. Even his daughters endeavoured to exclude 
him from Hurstley, and the warning he gave them with his dying breath, 
should have been felt as one of rebuke—" Live in love. I am going to 
the God of love." In the chancel of Hurstley church is a monument to 
the memory of one of those daughters, " Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, 
spinster, who died the 8th day of April, 1781, in the 88Dd year of her 
age." The epitaph includes, as a kind of appendix, an enumeration of 
the deaths of all her brothers and sisters, eight in number, and among 
them we noticed this : — 

JIfrt. Dorothy Mortimer ^ a $nenih dnughter, wife of John Mortimer, 
E»q^ died lUh of Mujf, 1681, in the 2\at year of her age, but left no 
iesite. 

Now, this led ma to remembrances of many by-gone years, and to the 
subject of the present notice. In those years how ot'cen have we wandered 
among and admired, the stately cedars planted by that Jonii Mobtimbb, 
and how did we regret to see the woodman's axe bring thundering down 
those aristocratic ornaments of Toppingn Hall. Mr. Mdrtimer planted 
them about the first year of the ISUi century, and they were giants when 
we knew them, in the hundred and thirtieth year of their age. He thus 
alludes to them in his Whole Art ofHuMbandryt or the way of manag- 
ing and improving land, of which the second edition, dated 17O8, is now 
before us : — '* It is a great pitT the eedar Is not more propagiUed among 
us, being so easily raised, and a tree that will grow so well with us. I 



have raised stvend of tbem of cones I had fhnn LebftiMm, and kvfe now m 
walk planted with them. The seeds may be brought from the furthest 
part of the world in the cones, for I had some two years old thttt grew bb 
well as those that were brousht me durect from Mount Lebanus, and I am 
apt to believe, if they were kept in their cones, and not taken out till 
just you sow them, they may b« kept for three or four years without pra- 
judice. They delight most in a rich, dry soil, but they grow very well 
with me in Enoe*, both on the ha^y briek earth, and on gravel that iMth 
somethin9M>f good mould about a foot deep on the surface of it." 

This JoVn Mortimer was a merchant on Tower Hill, London, d e sc cide d 
from Mark Mortimer, of Somersetshire, and would have been a larga 
landed proprietor, if his paternal estates had not been destroyed by sn 
inundation of the sea. He was fond of agricultural pursuits, and in I699, 
became possessed of an estate in Essex, Filiols, or, as it is now called, 
Toppingo Hall. He had three wives, and his second eon, Cromiedf, by 
his third wife, was a physician, and secretary to the Royal Society. Mr. 
Mortimer was an ingenious man, but injured his fortune by his agricultural 
experiments. He much improved Toppingo Hall, where grew the beau- 
tiful cedars of which we have made mention. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and wrote sererul pamphleta on rellf^BB edueation, ba- 
sides the volume we have already noticed. 

This work was approved of in the age in which it appeared, and wna 
even translated into the Swedish language, and published at Stockholm, 
in 1737. The first portion is devoted entirely to agriculture, and of its 
merits we shall not hasard an opinion. The second portion is devoted to 
planting, arboriculture, and gardening. It is terse and luperfidal 
throughout, tinctured with some vulgar prejudices ; yet it contains mneh 
that was evidently the result of his own experience. He gives no lists of 
varieties of any of the kitchen-garden plants. Of apples he enumeratfls 
about 110 — pears, 138— cherries, S3 — plums, 71 — apricots, 5 — peaches, 47 
— nectarines, 16 ; of others few or none, and the directions for cul- 
tivation are slight and imperfect. Hia descriptions of greenhouses are 
grossly deficient, and would convey the information that fflass was not 
employed in their construction at the time of publishing the fifth 
edition. He even advocates the warming them by open fires in holes 
sunk in various parts of the floor. He dumisses the cultivation of the 
potato in ten lines, more than four of which are occupied by the follow- 
mg observations — " The root is very near the nature of the Jerusalem 
Artichoke, but not so good or wholesome. These are planted either of 
roots or seeds, and may probably be propagated in great quantities, and 
prove good food for awine." 

There are many good suggestions, such as basining-up, instead of 
earthing-up plants, so as to retain the moisture about their roots, and 
facilitating the process of watering. His work also first suggested to us 
the utility of forming a vocabulary of the older names, by which our cul- 
tivated crops were known, and whiefa, long fori^otten, frequently lead to 
the interpretation of many difficult passages in our ancient literature. 
For instance, Gbards were called CvttonM t and Nasturtiums, Capuchin 
Caper* ; but what were Machee or Musket t» f 

Bf ETXOBOLOGT OP THB Wbbk. — At Chiswlck, from obeervations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of these days are 41.3*^ and 30.1^ respectively. The greatest 
heat, 54°, occurred on the 6th in 1845, and the lowest cold, 6°, on the 
7th, in 1841. During the period, 104 days were fine, and on 64 rain fell. 



In a Tery quiet village in the county of Suffolk, lived 
au old gentleman, who on every New Year's morning, 
whether it was in rain or sunshine, led his grand- 
children into the garden, and made each of tliem follow 
his example in rooting up a weed, and always ended 
the ceremony with : " There — we have begun the New 
Year well — we have each made a weed less in the 
world." It was an innocent and suggestive custom : — 
it has clung to the inemor}% and has become a house- 
hold proverb among his descendants, and when we 
heard it observed the other dav — " I fear Tom did not 
root up a weed on New Year's day," we knew that 
Tom had been •' sowin;,' wild oats," and that his kit and 
kindred had sat round our old friend's Christmas fire. 

May every one who reads this our New Years 
opening page, cut down a weed somewhere on this day ; 
that weed may be a sorrow in some neighbour's heart, 
or a sin or a folly that disfigures his own, and each one 



that does tliis, may say — realizing tlie moral of our 
old friend's lesson — ** There : we have begun 1852 well I 
there is one weed less in the world." 

\Ve have endeavoured to do so, even in the pages of 
The Cottage Gaudener ; the little that has been sug- 
gested as a blemish has been corrected — so here we 
hope tliere is " one weed less ; " but we have also made 
au effort to do more, by adding new features of interest. 
At present we shall only point to " Our Native Flowers," 
and to the communication of the Rev. E. S. Dixon, the 
favourably-known author of '' Ornamental and Domestic 
Poultr}%" and whose essays under the signatui-e of D , 
to day, and in future, will enrich our pages. 

At this season, by altering, and adding io their rules, 
our various Horticultural Societies endeavour to have 
" one weed less;" and upon this topic we have received 
the following from Mr. Glenny, whose long experience 
entitles him to attention. 
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" Provincial Horticultural Societies would do well to 
consider, that when making out their schedules of 
prizes, they should lose sight altogether of persons, and 
neighbouring gardens and collections, and frame their 
rules to meet general stocks. The bane of provincial 
shows, and we have one London show much after the 
same plan, is the attempt to make prizes for particular 
persons. Hence, it is as common as A B G, to find one- 
third of the prizes run away with by persons unopposed, 
and with plants scarcely worth the room they occupy on 
the table. 

" There should always be more prizes for the collections 
of plants, because everybody would compete somehow ; 
and the prizes for specimens should be unlimited in 
number, because tlie judges ought to be able tt award 
something to all well-grown specimens, and everybody 
who had a remarkable plant would show it ; while under 
the chilling announcement of one or two prizes only, 
none but a leading man or two will try for it. The 
Leamington Spa people never had such a show of 
specimens since, as they had when the judges were at 
liberty to award prizes to every specimen of merit, and 
if part of the money that is squandered at shows 
among subjects of neither use nor ornament, were de- 
voted to the encouragement of specimen plants, every- 
body who had a scarce, or rare, or large plant, that 
would help a show, would be sure to produce it. 

"Again. Those plants which cost nothing, yet 
exhibit the skill of the gardener, are generally very 
much neglected. Balsams, Cockscombs, and Hydran- 
geas, and hardy annuals in pots, are never properly en- 
couraged, because, if only two or three prizes are given, 
only two or three who have ample means will try for 
them ; so that instead of having a dozen competitors, 
which there might be, there are frequently but two or 
three unopposed, who, knowing they are unoj^osed, 
make no effort to do more than just entitle themselves 
to the prize, whilst at the same time we find such trum- 
pery things as Marigolds shown in dozens of boxes, 
when one cottager's bed, that he would sell for a 
shilling, would fill every table in the room ; and among 
other positive difficulties, is that of deciding which 
box of blooms contains the most bad ones or good 
ones, and a lottery for the prizes would be as good as 
the very best judges, except, perhaps, so far as one or 
two of the best collections may go. Beyond these, it is 
all nonsense to give anything, because there is nothing 
to deserve it. 

" In a neighbourhood where there are, perhaps, two 
people who have stoves, prizes are given for stove 
plants, and generally they are disoreditable ; whereas, 
if they were obliged to compete in a class of the best 
twelve plants of any kindf they would be afraid to put 
' up half their stove plants, because they would be beaten 
by greenhouse specimens. 

" Where florists' flowers are exhibited, there should be 
numerous prizes, and the gradations of all prizes, from 
the highest down to the lowest, should be very small, 
b<}cao[«^^there is sddom a great difiPerence in the quality, 
«aLd men should be taught to Vala« rank more than 



amount Class showing should be adopted, wherever it 
is practicable, because a flower then stands on its own 
merit ; whereas, in collections, bad ones counteract good 
ones, and it is quite possible to have some better flowers 
in the losing stand, than the best in a winning one, 
because the bad ones disqualify them. Exceptions may 
be made, because collections are so efl*ective, but men 
must not gi'umble at being placed low if they have a 
bad flower. A dead flower will condem eleven good 
ones, unless the societies establish a rule that the stands 
which have the greatest number of good flowers shall win, 
without any reference to the bad ones. In drawing a 
schedule for a public show, it must be considered : — 

*< * What plants, flowers, or subjects, produce the 
greatest effect, and deserve most encouragement. 

" ' What prizes encourage the greatest number of ex- 
hibitors, and therefore increase the show. 

*' ' What prizes will most advance the interest of the 
science among all classes. 

" * No respect must be paid to A. B. C. or D., who 
have particular things to show.' 

" Cottagers should be encouraged with many prizes, 
for really useful vegetables, but certainly not for flowers. 
Their taste for these will make them grow all they 
need ; but potatoes, onions, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, 
lettuces, savoys, red cabbages, &c., are food, and cannot 
be too much cultivated. 

" In our visits, as judge, to forty exhibitions last sum- 
mer, it was often a subject of regret, to see ten or a 
dozen baskets of magnificient potatoes go unrewarded, 
when half-a-dozen trumpery Pinks— over which the 
grower had wasted more time than would be required 
by a rod of cabbages — had a prize. Nobody likes better 
than wo do to see a cottage-garden neat and well 
stocked with flowers, as well as vegetables, but no 
friend of a poor man could wish him to waste time on 
the extra care of flowers to show. There may be a 
difference of opinion, but we have determined that we 
wiU not judge cottagers flowers, although we should be 
delighted to add three or four prizes to each tf ass of the 
vLsefal vegetables. We view in the same light the waste 
of prizes for fruit grown by cottagers, because tbey 
never go to the poorest, nor to the most industrious, bat 
to him who happens to have trees ready to his hand. 
We would liberally reward the industrious cultivator of 
what affords comfort to a family, but though for his 
own fancy he may grow luxuries, we would never bribe 
him to it." 

GAKDENING GOSSIP. 

We hear tliat Mr, Fortune is writing another book on 
China and the Chinese. He experienced no difficulty 
whatever in procuring as many plants of the tea shrubs 
as he could safely remove, for the East India Company. 

The Chinese have hitherto entertained the idea that they 
are so far in advance of all the nations of the earth in the 
arts of oivUized life, that they scout the idea of any compeAi- 
tion in the trade in tea, and those of them with whom Mr. 
Fortune had to deal about his consignment, no doubt 
thought him a barbarian indeed, but we must not anticipate 
his own rerston of tiieoe tiwisttoCioiis tether than to NOMvk 
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that, ir the RnsiiiBns or Peraiuis were the sole posBeasow of 
the tea plant, Mr. Fortoae wonld h«vs « verj lUSereDt title 

I to niite were ho fool-hiHy enoagh (o go among them to 

' select and purchase for a powerful maL 

I We are informed by Messrs. Weeks and Co. that 
I Nymphaa cenibra was in Ml flower iu their open, 
heated pond, December 19th, at their Nursery, Chelsea. 
j We cannot too often remind our readers of the Boyal 
I Botanic Oarilent at Ketc, for even in the floe days of 
I winter they are the moat delightful of places for a atroU ; 
and not only their hothouses, but their museum is full 
. of amusement and instrucUoo. 

So rapidly do the conlributioas to tlie museum increase, 

; that it has been neoessarilj enlarged, and bUII it cannot lon- 

' tain the ireaaurea wmting for arrangement there, but this 

I WB hope will soon be ocherwise, for we think the ooimlry 

would not grudge boj- reasonable outlay upon saoh an insti- 

tntion. I'he gardens have also been enlarged bj adding te 

Ulem the grounds held by the late King ot HanoTer. 

The first number of tlie FUtrietdtuTol Review, edited 
by Mr, Slater, of Cbeetham Hill, near Mancheater, made 
its appearance on the firet of the month. There is a 
useful paper in it, showing the different names under 
which the same florists' flower has been imposed upon 
the public. 

The South London Floricidtural SocUty'i General 
Meeting came off without any particular demonstration 
upon the subject of the late squabble among florists, 
except that on the proposal to re-eleot the floral editor 
of the Gardeners' Chronicle, whicb was supported by a 
tew members of the National Society, only ten hands 
were held up. The Society comprises considerably 
above 200 members, but, with the greatest ])oS8ible good 
taste, this signiBcant vote was the only notice taken. 
Mr. Lochner, who was unfairly supposed to be a sup- 
porter of Mr. Edwards, without reference to propriety 
or impropriety of conduct,did not vote for hia rc-e Ice lion. 
Considerable surprise has been maDifested bj persons who 
watched tbo proeeedinga of the South London Horioultural 
Sooietj. That oC two pecsons, one allowing the ottiet's 
Hewera : the one was eioluded Irani the committee and the 
other admitted. Tliis, however, all depended upon the 
opimon that many had formed, that there might not have 
been any guilty knowledge on the part of the owner, who 
was not present when the Howers were alleged to have been 
taken. 

The following extract from a letter received from 
France, shows tlio correctness of our notions upon the 
effect of telling badJtoKeri with good characten. 

" From what wo have heard here of the Scarltt King 
Dahlia, I should be glad of a dry root if it could be had, but 
to tell you the truth, we have been so robbed by the favour, 
able opinions given in your garden newspapers and periodi- 
cals, lliat on this side of the water we hiive dptennioed to 
wait until the second year for eveijthing, and it h far better 
I to lose a years' advantage of a good thing, if we save bujiuK 
j the good-for-nothing; and among our temptaUons, that ot 
. eetlJDg the best for a fifth ot the price the second year is not 
I the least. The professional florists in England are rapidly 
destroying their trade in now Howers." 

If tliis sentiment prevails abroad there will be no 
small difierence in the returns from Belgium, France, 
Hollwid, and Germany, for they have been large be- 
lievers iu certificates and printed praises, and, therefore, 
have been grsat sofTerers. We have referred the port; 
to the proper ([uuteT about The King, whiob, however, 



is, we understand, too short in stock to let out other 
than in plants, some of the roots having perisbed. With 
regard to the general question of prizes and cortiScat«s, 
people will do as they like ; the enthusiastic florist will, 
in 8i)ite of ill-usage, risk anything rather than miss a 
really good plant the first aeason. But what a reproach 
must some of the nurserymen feel when they look back 
upon the blanks which most of the araateura have drawn 
in their lottery of novelties. How any man can boast 
of the confidence with which he sends out new plants, 
and warrant rubbish, year afler year, seems not a little 
astonishing to thinking men ; yet we meet them, and 
hear their complaints of declining trade, juat as if they 
were not the sole cauee. Not a season passes without 
their performing the part of the covetous man, who cut 
up his goose for the golden egp, that is, for the sake of 
a little present gain, they disgust customers who, if well 
used, would continue buying. 



BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 

" fat an the pluu, which Britain uUi her own, 

So wrote Mason in his poem ot " The Kngliab Flower- 
Garden," but he might have risen above such negative 
praise, and said they have very many among them of 
the beautiful, the fi'agrant, and the useful. To give 
the history of these, and by deacribing each British 
flowering plant, to enable our readers to detect eucb 
Ha they meet with iu their rambles, will be the purpi>Be 
of these papers. We shall present them in their 
Natural Order, and then, by giving an index according 
to the Linntean system, and the aid of our usual index, 
we afibrd all possible facilities for ascertaining tiie 
name of any plant to the finder previously unknown. 
Crow FOOTS— RANDNcuLiCE*. 



Tlie generic name is derivoil from the Greek Ch-nm, a 
line-twig, and the speciHe name from t'iiij ilba. a whila ] 
vine. Of its Kngllsh names we aee<\ only quote this fixim 
old Parkinson's Herbal — " Most country people where it 
groweUi call it Hoiuilg, and Ibe gentlewomen call it Lwr, 
bnt Gerard coined that name of Tht Travtiler'i Joy" But 
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I Gerard adds tbat ii is named " rirgin't Boner, by reason of a house or pit can bo thuH approprisUd, eipedients lauBt 

the goodly shadow which they makewiih their thick bushing be resorted to, and lience buana are for the most part ' 

I and cUmbma ; as also for tha beauty ot the flowers, and the grown in iwte. Mid trauderred ft-om one house to tlie \ 

pleasant «eut or BaYourottlicBome." otber-f.-om the peach-house to the Tinery, or the pinery. ' 

liilLU Svslam f-'S-^dn^ Polm"-" ot the j^^^^j^ ^^^^^^ J^.^^^ ,^„ 1,^ ,„^j^^ ^ , ^„.^ ^j^ 

CLB«*i.B-GE(.Emc CnMucTEHs._C-/. none: P*(a(. period, shon of the heat of tho i-iiie-house. or a special I 

foor, rarely five or sii, valvular, or rolled back at the edges : ^^"^ "" T" : *<"■ at any temperature below sixty degrees 

Styk, permanent: Sxedi numeroufl, taUod : iJ^tfotae/e Ihey may just vegetate, but we may look m vain for any 

capitate. progress towards fruiting. One essential point is light, 

C. vrriLBA, Leaves winged ; leaflets heart-shaped : stem '"I'T '1 common with most thin-leaved plants from 

etiinbiiig. tropical climateB, it is uaeless to expect to excel iu their 

SItm extending ton or twenty feel, 6-(uigled, woody, culture with an inadequate amount. Another point of 

Leavei opposite, ou leafstalks, deciduous, pointed, aw- identity, also, may be named, and tliat ie their liability 

leafleted ; each leajlti heart-shaped. Bometimes entire, but to the depredaUons of the red spider, the tbrip, 4c. 

uBuaUy unequttUy iobed and toothed. The Icaf-Halla iwine Therefore, whatever mode of culture may bo adopted, 

about whatever they can lay hold of, and thus support tl,e ^t whatever structure they may be placed in, a vigilant 

t^\Z'Z:^^'o^Tt^jtSn:^Z^.^:;^^ eyemuBtbekeptonthoJinsiLus^nemies- f 

Boented flowers. PclaU green on the out^de. cream-coloured . ^^^ f"''"1'"' *""* ^^J ^^T ^ LTS'^^llf™'^ 

»iChin, thick, reflexed, tc.rcd, wocUy. SiaU, becoming very '™,''"°' °f S'^^*' "^ ^^ '" "^n ^''T*^ P"""™ '^ 

long, slender, crooked, and covered with fine sUky hairs; eodeafounng to avail theinselTea of this delicacy, and 

forming eleganl tufts towards autumn. '° endeavouring to do so perhaps some saerifloe will 

Puces where foisd.— Common in hedges and shady ti'^^ to be made. This merely requires a little solid 

places, especially where the soil is chalky. It is rare iu consideration as to what must he had, and what e<m be 

Scotland. had ; and in doing so, the means of heating, with other 

TiMz OF FLDwERiNQ.^July, August. collateral considerations, must, of courBB, be a primary 

L BE s.— Astringent, corrosive, and diuretic. An infusion consideration. Although the back flue of former days 

has been recommended m dropsy by Swediaur. The branches (with a broad shelf over) is almost amongst " the things 

are suffl^ently tough to make withs (or faggots, for which t^at were," yet we, in common with some others of long 

STh"{^"^T'' """"""''■''"'',*" """ul-P™" standing, sometimes cast a "longing, lingering looE 

oored. iiie hairy plnmes erowinir in cluBtan exhibit in l , - . P , n . .a , . ? _, .l. 

iTinier a singulITand beautify a^Lil«^^t^rtops of ^^^md,' when we call to mind what a snug pi a«^ thm 

bushes, hefges, &o. His parScularly weU adapted for was for our early kidney beans, and many Other thinga: 

covering arbours and bowers in pleasure- grounds, being of ^ situaUon for the loss of which many a man has 

r^id growth and hardy. " The lubes, lymph-ducts, and scarcely received a sufficient oomjiensation. Kerbs in 

air-veBBels of this plant appear in a common mafciiifler well-heatod houses are indeed eligible, but the great 

beautifully arranged, being large, and admitting the air principlefor which gardeners contend^a bottom warmth 

freely to circulate through them. Our village boys avail a few degreea above Uie air heal — is not to to be Ibund 

Uiemselves of this circnmstance, out off a long joinl from a there in the game amount. To be sure, the dry beat 

dry branch, light it, aud use it as their seniors do the to- liable to be engendered over flues wa§ wont to cause 

tiacoo-piiie ; hence they caU it Smo*,-u,<«d. The pores are terrible apprehensions about red spiders, and such-like 

rt,™"^^", ^ ^'^r"^ some bnghi-eoloured liquor mto diminutive Teimin, but, long sinco, good gardeners 

^Te'dliflhT';."-"' "ft ^^''%1'"'8 *«"fi,"r ^™ ": found means of supplying the necea.^ aiount of 
i&cnea to tne seed mav often be found at the enU'ance of . . . . . *". ^ , , , ,...^ a & 

holes made by mice ; probably d^^gTdtSe^L^ valuable atoOBpheno moisture to these dry locahties; and, after 

material for iheir nests; a& may ?e the seeds themselves ""• 'his is at least the beat preventive. Nobody now 

(though small, abundant), no unimportant accession to the '*"» « "B for red spiders; what between an improved 

winter store. In France common beggars, to excite com- atmosphere and the frequent use of sulphur, goraenere, 

passion, produce ulcers by applying the juice to their skin; who used to be pestered with heavy dreams and the 

and the twigs are there nsed to make bee-hives, baskeW.ic, nightmare, now sleep as soundly m their beds as 

possiblyin awaimerclimategrowingevenlarger andstronger Shakspere's ship-boy. On the whole, we would not 

^ *?'^ "^^ advise the man-of-htllc-glasB to attempt kidney beans 

o .^ n . .'i8;Iish Flora. Withering-s Briiish Planls. before the days begin to lengthen, unless he really 

aaiter'a Bntiah Botany). possesses a pit built for the purpose. By commencing 

about the middle of January, he may obtain a good 

crop from a pit or frame intended for Buccession cuoum- 

roHCINQ THB KIDNEY BEAN. 'Tht'Sn^Ur^ly p„f.™d ™ .b. iw*.»i, 

tEw vegetables are mora esteemed in a forced state the Kemngton Wonder, the Earlji Spxkiad, and the 

I than tlie Kidney Bmn, for it is much more delicate in Early Kegro. The first-named we consider the moat 

: testure, when from healthy, well-fed plants in-doors, generally useful for a full crop. The Newittgtan Wondtr, 

I than from those in the open border. Besides, the however, a recent introduction, is, iudeed, a wonderfiil 

I kidney bean is a great ucceiisioii to the list of the table little bean, extremely dwarf, very prolific, and noted for 

vegetables, for witli plenty of thesa. mushrooms, sea- the delicate character of its pods. In point <rf room, 

I kale, asparagus, oaulidowars. early i^b-lmTed kidneys, this kind will stand in situations near the rooft of 

; and cucumbers, any aucure may ewppare his own houses, or pits, where the Z^un-cotouroi will not It is a 

dinners iinbluBhina^ w$i those of either a I.oiil Mayor delicate-babiled variety, and should have very kindly 

or a Cabinet Uij^iiSjic. treatment. It should not be transplanted, but groim to 

Kidney b«an4 are forcod in a variety of ways ; in ftiiit in the pots the seed is deposited in, which should 

pots, in pits, planted out in frames, and, as we have had he about six or seven inches in diameter. AnoUier 

them many years since, under the partial shade of a remark aa to their peculiarities ; they shoidd not bo 

vineiy, the vines coufined to the rafteu's. pinched or topped — at least, sueh is our imptessim, and 

Whether in pots or not, a liberal amount of heat and we hare grown them several times. 
atmospheric moisture matt be provided, if good, healthy And now for the general culture of the lawer or oM- 

Mops ai'c to be insured. Thus cucumbers and kidney fashioned kinds. Most gardenere, especial^ for mc- 

beans may bo grown vcrj- successfully together; alao cession of oiopB, use pots of neatly eight or nine inelut 

pmes and kidney beans. It being, hotrever, sehlam that (tiwie lermed 24's about the metropdia) tat very Milf 
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work ; however, 7-iuch pots will do, and we have even 
known very good Jirai crops in 5-inch pots ; but it must 
be remembered, that there does not at that early period 
exist so great a demand on the soil, the perspiratory 
action of the foliage being small compared with that of 
a later period. 

The best soil, perhaps, is a compost of one-half well- 
chopped mellow loam, the turfy mateiial well decom- 
posed, and the other half old hotbed manure, which had 
originally been composed of manure and leaves, but 
which has been broken well down with age. These 
materials must be chopped very fine when in a dry state, 
and about an eighth of gritty charcoal added to, and 
well blended with, the mass, mixing the whole most 
thoroughly — but no sifting. As spring advances, the 
proportion of the loam should be increased, or a still 
more adhesive kind used, as the soil will dry quicker ; 
and although they are much averse to a wet soil, they 
are equally averse to one Uiat is diy. 

The pot must be well drained — no stagnation may be 
permitted by any means. We use a mixture for this 
purpose composed of equal parts of old tan and char- 
coal. These are in lumps averaging in size a large 
horse bean. We keep a large heap of this in the potting- 
shed, and use it for " bottoming " to most soft-wooded 
short-lived things. It is riddled perfectly clean when 
very dry; and no dust permitted to remain in it. 
After placing two or three coai*se crocks over the hole 
of the pot, a layer of this may be spread two inches 
thick, and this again covered thinly with half-rotten 
strawy manure in a mellow state — sucli as falls dur- 
ing summer from decaying linings. This, too, we al- 
ways keep in the dry for general purposes, as we find 
it to act well ou the surface of the cliarcoal drainage. 
Now, the pots may be half-filled with the coarser por- 
tions of the material, and four beans, good and true, 
placed at light angles. Many practitioners use six, but 
we really cannot see of what use it is cramming so many 
in so narrow a compass. To be sure, some will fail ; 
but then it is very easy to sow a reserve pan or box 
with a few at tlie same time, in order to make good by 
transplanting anj blanks that may occur, indeed, 
many growers raise most of their crops by the trans- 
nlanting system, for which they find a double reason, 
in the first place, economy of room is no trifiing object ; 
not every nobleman or gentleman's garden has *' a place 
for everything." Many, therefore, are driven to un- 
woithy compromises, and the forcing of Kidney Beans is 
one case in point. 

House-room, therefore, being scarce at an early period, 
the bean transjplauters sow in boxes ; one box, or at 
most a couple, being enough for most establishments at 
one sowing. The beans are sown rather tliickly, yet 
no two touch ; and this done, tliey are poked into any 
corner where a Uttle artificial warmth may be had — say 
OO'^ to H0° — and here light is not essential ; indeed, most 
seeds, during their germination, are exeeedingly averse 
to it. As soon as tlie cotyledons are fairly developed 
above tlie soil, from that moment light is indispensable, 
or the necessary consequence is that tlie beans become 
** leggy," and, by consequence, unwieldly ; need we add, 
hard to manage and unprofitable. 

The beans being fairly up, and inured to light, trans- 
planting must be speedily tiiought of; for it is rather 
uking a liberty witii the constitution of the bean to 
transplant at all. The pots may be prepared precisely 
as for tlie beans when planted to remaiu ; but it is 
well to use a little more of that kind of soil termed 
humus, or, in other words, that dark manurial residue 
which is found at the bottom of most heaps of decaying 
vegetable matter, the wood pile, &c. ; such, when very 
oldy is a rapid promoter of qidck rooting, a most desir- 
able point with things of such ephemeral character as 
the kidney bean. 



Transplanted beans require but a moderate quantity 
of water until the pots become nearly filled with roots ; 
if the soil is rather moist when they are transplanted, 
frequent syringing, which they axe veiy partial to, will 
almost sustain them. In about a fortnight after plant- 
ing they will require the same treatment as those which 
have not been transplanted. 

Topping. — This consists in pinching out the central 
shoot as soon as the cotyledons are fully developed, and 
is intended to make them bear a fuller crop, and to 
render them more compact and manageable. The first 
it does by giving more time, the plant thereby securing 
to itself more roots against the bearing period ; and for 
the second, some kinds, under some circumstances, are 
apt to ramble like the Runners, some of the speckled 
kinds especially. Nevertheless, it must be supposed 
that this stopping somewhat retards the crop, and should 
not be resorted to when time is precious. 

The pots not having been filled with soil at planting 
time, tuere will be room for the application of top- 
dressings, which are of much service, by encouraging a 
fresh tier of fibres at the most critical time — the fruiting. 
The best time to apply this, in our opinion, is just 
before they begin to blossom ; for as soon as the latter 
fairly commences, new fibres are not so readily made, 
the accretive matter being in great demand for carrying 
tlie fruit-forming process. The top-dressing should 
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be very rich — say three parts of rich decomposed manure, 
and one part of crumbling strong loam, adding, in all 
cases, a Uttle charcoal grit or sand. The dressing should 
be in a mellow state, well mixed, and pressed down 
rather close, leaving about one inch below the pot rim 
for watering. When the beans begin to swell their pods 
they may probably become top-heavy, and in such cases 
a little staking becomes necessary. Most gardenei*s 
save their apple or cunant pruniugs for this purpose, 
and the best way is to slip one in to each plant, giving 
it a tie round the main stem. Care must be taken to 
point the sticks smoothly, or they will tear the root-fibres, 
and it is advisable to stake them when they ai-e wanting 
water, and to give them a soaking of liquid manure 
immediately after, as a compensation, to prevent the 
plant '* fretting ; " for checks of all kinds must be stu- 
diously avoided. 

Watering. — When the seeds are first planted, no 
water will be requisite until the beans are breaking the 
soil, and then but moderately. We scarcely ever knew 
beans watered before they came up but some rotted ; 
therefore, it is advisable to use moist soil, and to place 
them somewhere, until above ground, where they will 
not be liable to sudden droughts. The waterings must 
increase in quantity progressively as the plants advance, 
and when in full bearing they will require very liberal 
supplies. Tepid water, of course, at all times ; and as 
soon as they show blossom, our practice is to commence 
applications of liquid manure, and this we apply every 
watering, dear and weak. This benefits them much, 
and enables them to blossom in long succession, as also 
to produce tender pods. 

Heat. — As might be expected, on a consideration of 
the character of its native clime — the warmer parts of 
South America — a bottom-heat is very desirable. They 
are, however, grown in high perfection without. As 
to atmospheric warmth, no one need think of forcing 
them who cannot command a temperature of 55*^ to 00 , 
in defiance of the most intense frost. Exist they may, 
under very low temperatures, but if they are to become 
profitable they must be warm. 

They luxuriate in a temperature of 65° to 80** by day, 
such being regulated entirely by the degree qf light they 
receive; whilst at night, tiie thermometer should not 
descend below 55**. A liberal aud constant amount of 
atmospheric moisture must be sustained, aud a motion 
maintained in the atmosphere by a systematic course of 
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ventilation, as frequently as is consistent with safety. 
One point should be carefully observed : all pods should 
be plucked the moment they are in high perfection, or 
the plants will soon stop bearing. 11. Errington. 



PILLAE EOSES. 

How hard and harsh it seems to have to deal 
unkindly with any one, even were he not worthy of 
our confidence ; and how much more, therefore, must 
it be when the parties are old friends and favourites, 
with whom we have often enjoyed the socialities 
of private life, sweetening our path among the thorns 
ana briars of a busy world. Yet I fear it must be 
so in the instance of pillar roses. Not one of those 
charming ones mentioned at the end of my last letter, 
or of many others like them, from the other sections 
of summer roses which are now dancing before the 
mind's eye, would I recommend to the notice of the 
young amateurs, while the veterans and devotees in the 
same walk may do, and no doubt will do, just as they 

f lease, for aught that T can say or write. No ! although 
was lately among the veterans, and something of a 
devotee besides, I am now the youngest amateur among 
you all ; and, without any wish to cast off old friends, 
I shall have nothing to do with summer roses on 
pillars. Hybrid perjpetuals and Bourbons will be my 
choice ; those I shall select from among the summer- 
bloomers must keep their heads a little lower, and to 
keep them at a proper distance I shall order two autumn, 
or perpetuals, to be planted right and left of every one 
of them. 

We will begin with Mrs. EUiott the best pillar rose 
among all the hybrid perpetuals — that is, on pillai's 
seven feet high ; and at the end of the thu'd growing 
it ought to reach the top of the pillar, provided the 
border is made rich, and the soil a strong loam. After 
that Madame Lqffay, unless we choose to have Bour- 
bons and hybrid perpetuals planted alternately, which 
would be a better arrangement, on account of the dif- 
ference in the leaves, and stylo of growth, and flowering, 
the Bourbons having moro glossy leaves, and their 
flowers being more in the style of China roses. 

It is well known that I prefer all the strongest of the 
hybrid perpetuals — those that do for pillar roses on their 
own roots — and the same with strong Bourbons in beds; 
but for pillars all my Bourbons would be budded on the 
Manetti rose, quite close to the ground. I must also 
remark, that I had some misgivings about recommending 
any of the Bourbons on their own roots ; for although 
they have done better with me on their own roots, it 
may have been owing to the nature of the soil, and 
chalky dry bottom, and I have no experience of them, 
worth much, on any other soils, because I liave not 
travelled much for some years, looking into other 
gardens ; therefore I would rather cancel this part of my 
story, or at any rate leave it, for the present, an open 
question, till 1 hear and see what the gieat rose-growers 
have to say and have done about their Boiurbons. 

If we had white or light-coloured autumn-bloomers 
in variety, and strong enough for my pillars, I would 
arrange them so that the white ones would come in after 
crimson or dark ones ; but we have not much variety 
in colour to choose from, and nil the light ones are 
Bourbons. Acidale is the best white of them, but it 
is liable to be cut down by a hard frost, so that it must 
be protected. Imjycrntrice Josephine is a blush rose, of 
excellent habit for pillars, and Lavine iTOst is like it in 
that respect, and also a blush. Madame Lachamie is a 
better white than either of these — indeed, the next to 
Acidale ; but its way of growth, and flowering in largo 
clusters, puts you too much in mind of a China rose. We 
must admit it, however, on account of its colour, and its 



excellent habit for covering a pillar. Therefore, if we 
mixed the two classes in one row of pillars, any of these 
light ones will do between Mrs. Elliot and Madame 
Laffay, then another light one, to be followed either by 
Le Grenadier or Dupetit Thouars, the two best dark 
Bourbons that will answer for pillars. Then Baronne 
Prevosty or Duchess of Sutherland, for a light rose tint, 
and Sidonie, another shade of pink, and a splendid 
rose. I believe these are the only distinct shades we 
can make out. Bouquet de Flora, among the Bourbons, 
would give a redder tint, and so would Splendens ; and 
these two should not be planted near each other for 
fear of looking too much alike. Neither should Mrs. 
Elliot and WHliam Jesse, although brother and sister ; 
so that, after all, we come short of a good arrangement 
of colours ; and even as it is, what is here suggested 
need not be followed, and all that I can do farther is to 
give the names and colours of tlie best sorts for pillars 
in each of the two sections, which, I hope, will be of 
some service, as the real habits of these roses are not 
nearly so well known as the colours ; besides, having 
incurred the responsibility of recommending autumn- 
bloomers only for the ordinary size of pillars, some 
might suppose that any of the hybrid perpetuals would 
do as well as most of the Bourbons, and so get deceived 
after all, and call me over the coals when it is too late 
to help myself. 

There are, however, comparatively, but few roses in 
each section of these perpetuals that are really fitted 
to be made into pillai's, whereas more than two-thirds 
of the hybrid Chinas and hybrid Bourbons, and several 
among the other sections of other summer roses, are 
naturally better adapted for pillar roses than for any 
other way ; and although I pi-efer the autumn-bloomei*8 
to all the finest summer roses for every purpose what- 
ever, that is no reason why others should participate in 
this prejudice, or be deprived of their summer roses; 
therefore, after giving an account of my own favourite 
roses, I shall also name the best of the summer-bloomers 
forpillars. 

To begin with the Hybrid Perpetuals : Mrs. Elliot is 
the first on the list — a large, glossy, red, rosy flower. 
Madame Laffay, crimson. These two cannot be im- 
proved in gi'owth by any kind of stock whatever. 
Baronne Prevost, a tnie rose colour, and the largest of 
roses. Late in November this Baronne vies with Ful- 
gore in deceiving you into the belief that the old cab- 
bage-rose has turned perpetual, but he is not nearly so 
sweet as his rival. Duchess of Sutherland, a shade 
lighter than the Baronne, a charming rose, with a name 
no less so. For the south of England and Ireland, Earl 
Talbot would come in next, a splendid deep rosy red, but 
I cannot recommend it; generally, it is so double and 
hard in the bud that it cannot open well. This rose and 
Prince Albert require a New Zealand climate. If I were 
going there, they are the first two I would pack. Garnet, 
a pinky lilac, rose-colour, a veiy lai'ge flower, and the 
nearest to Fulgore in sweetness. 

By the by, it would be very desirable to hear free 
criticism on tlie sweetness of autumn roses, Mr. Hivere 
says liiego is the sweetest of all roses, whilst I always 
put it down as a third-rate in that respect, and, therefoi^, 
I may be wrong about Comet, but I could bring forward 
some of the first ladies in the land to back me about 
Fulgore, late in the autumn, for I have often made Uie 
experiment, therefore, being a strong grower, I adopt it 
for a good pillar rose. It is, if any thing, deeper in 
colour than the cabbage-rose, and it must be on its own 
roots, and be treated like the Oloire de Eosamene to keep 
it full at the bottom. That is, all tlie small shoots must 
be cut in quite close, and the strong ones be left at 
neai'ly their full length, and when tlie pillar is oovered, 
we must begin to cut out gradually the three-year old 
wood. By attending strictly to. this system, these two 
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beautiful roses on their own roots, will last on pillars as 
long as any rose we have, but if we neglect their proper 
management, no rose is more likely to wear out sooner 
than tney. Lauia Buonaparte is a fine, large, shining 
flower, of a rosy colour, well suited for a pillar ; with 
good culture and a little hard pruning let us hope its 
namesake will make a good French pillar too. Jacques 
Lafitte^ a beautiful large rose-coloured fiower, which 
was well nigh being thrown out of the lists four years 
ago, because, as I suppose, tlie stock of it was too much 
run upon in the propagating pits to meet a lai^i^e sale. 
The plants tumea out badly in most hands, and in mine 
amongst the rest This often happens with a new 
dahlia. It gets a good name, and every one must have 
it next year, so it must be forced almost to death, and 
they cut, cut away at it till no virtue is left in the poor 
spindly things they call " strong established plants early 
next May." Another very great disadvantage to Jaeque$ 
Lafitte was its being '* let out " along with Qeant des 
BatailleSyWYiich took the whole country's attention, to the 
prejudice of its less brilliant companion ; but on warm, 
dry soils Jacques will yet become a favourite, and being 
a strong healthy grower, is well adapted for a pillar or 
for the bottom of a south rose-wall. Sidonie is another 
strong pillar-rose in this class, with rosy pink flowei*s, 
and Wuliam Jesse is not a shade behind it, with glossy 
pinkish red flowers. Tlie Queen or La Eeine is also 
suited for pillars ; in the bud it is the most noble of all, 
except the Malmaison rose, but it requires a much 
stronger soil than Madame Laffay, and those which take 
after it, and the soil cannot be made too rich for it. As 
soon as the buds are seen, this noble rose would take a 
dose of rich liquid manure three times a week, and with- 
out the highest culture its full beauty is never seen. 
Augustine Mouchelet, a fine, crimson, well-known rose, 
and Madame Tntdeaux another crimson, and a newer 
rose, are highly deserving of a pillar. The Standard of 
Marengoy said to be darker than either of the last two, 1 
have not yet seen, but it bears a high chai*acter. 
Madame Lamoridere, a bright pink, Chateaubriand the 
same ; Oenie de Chateaubriand, crimson, Henry the UK 
(Henri Quatra) a large rosy flower, and Caroline de 
Sansales, a blush rose, are all of them excellent for 
pillar-roses, and veir likely there are others as good in 
this section, although I do not happen to know them, so 
that without the aid of the Bourbons we have enough, 
and to spare, to make perpetual pillars. 

T believe Oeant des BataiUes might also be got up to 
a pillar size, in three or four years, in good rose soil, and 
if so, what a noble avenue of pillars it would make of 
itself. It would be quite unapproachable in all that we 
know of in the disposition of roses. Dupetit Thouars, 
from among the true Bourbons, would come the nearest 
to it, and after that, Tyrian Purple noisette, which, 
treated as a pillar-rose, has as much claim to be called a 
Bourbon as Gloire de Rosamene, therefore I include it as 
such. JuUe de FonteneUe is another splendid, darkish 
Bourbon which no one should pass when planting pil- 
lars, and Le Grenadier is just as good. All these dark 
Bourbons, mixed with the rose-coloured Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and again interspersed with the white and blush 
Bourbons, must assuredly drive the summer roses from 
their post, and yet we have Splendens, Pierre de St. Cyr, 
and Madame Desprez to add to our list of rose-coloured 
from the Bourbons. Some people object to Splendens 
and Madame Desprez because their flowers come too near 
the colour of the old large China, so common against 
cottage doors all over the country, but then, there are 
no more constant bloomers in the catalogue, except 
Gloire de Rosamene, and the true Splendens is really 
more like the latter tlian any other rose, and though not 
very double, it is always in bloom, and attractive. There 
is a very eommon-loolung rose called Splendens, in some 
collections, and I once had it from Bath, but I cut his 



head off the moment I saw it. I believe the true 
Splendens is now on sale in all the nurseries. 

Last of all comes the very best of all Uie rose tribe 
for piUars, Gloire de Eosamene. There is not another 
rose in the world so constant and so useful for a gar- 
dener as this, nor better for a pillar, but it should not be 
planted in a row along with all, or any, I have noticed, 
oecause it is certain to throw the whole of them into 
the shade, except, perhaps, Geant des BataiUes, If we 
had a broad concrete walk, as smooth as sheet glass, and 
as long as you can see, and sloping gently towards the 
south-east, or south-west, and lined on both sides with 
pillar-roses after this fashion, Gloire de Rosamene, ten 
feet apart and ten feet from the walk, tlien another 
row of Le Grenadier, a third with Dupetit Thouars, and 
the fourth with Geant des BataiUes — no one should 
tread on it for two hours in the forenoon and two hours 
in the afternoon, but queens and maids of honour, and 
a good gardener, to tell them how the fairy scene was 
created — in the middle of the day it would dazzle your 
eyes too much to enjoy it 

The summer roses that are fit for pillars are too many 
for my space, tlierefore put up with tne following till you 
hear of a better selection. Hybrid Bourbons — ChenedoUe, 
the best of summer roses, is named after Charles 
Chenedolle, a great Fi-ench poet, who died near Caen, on 
the 2nd of December, 1 833 ; Coupe de Hebe and Charles 
Duval are quite as good, but not so brilliant; Las 
Casas, very large, and rose colour, and Paul Perras the 
same. Hybrid Chinas — The only reason that I can tliink 
of for keeping Hybrid Chinas and Hybrid Bourbons 
apart, is merely to puzzle 2>eople ; that is not the point, 
however, but which are the best pillar roses in the 
latter, and here I break down, for I cannot decide 
between Brennus, Triomphed' Angers, and Triomphe de 
la Queue, three shades of crimson. Fulgens, though not 
a very double rose, is brighter than any of the three. 
Emperor Probus I mistook last July, at the Regent's 
Park show, for Baronne Prevost, and that will tell its 
tale. It was in Mr. Lane's collection, and I think I 
never saw a finer specimen, and Madame Plantier is the 
best white of the lot La Dauphine the second best 
white. Among the list of the summer roses La ViUe de 
Londres, La ViUe de Bruxelles are the best rose- 
coloured. Princess Clementine, and Princess de LambaUe 
the best whites. Kean, alias Shakspere and Boula de 
Nanteuil are the two best dark ones. Lanei and Celina 
are the two best new moss roses for pillars, but the okl 
common moss and also the Cabbage Provence the best of 
aU roses, may be grown to pillars in good soil, and I 
hardly know how many more besides. D. Beaton. 



SULPHUR AS A GARDENING AGENT. 

For some years my finger-ends have been itching to 
scribble something more decidedly in the praise of 
Mr. Brimstone than had hitherto been essay ea by any 
of his numerous admirers and supporters. But as iu 
my dealings with him I had not at times altogether 
escaped his scourging influence, I felt afraid, lest my 
recommending him, unless due and great care was 
exercised, would be attended with more danger than 
profit. 

More than two years ago, when speaking of the care 
requu*ed when fuming a house with sulphiu*, to keep the 
volatalizing medium at a suflBcienlly low temperature, I 
hinted that there were cases in which the sulphur might 
be burned land fused witli impunity, but that I was 
rather afraid to enter on the subject. As that, however, 
has now been done, and by no less an authority than 
the veteran and esteemed Mr. Errington, (p. 161), I feel 
both emboldened and called upon to state my experi- 
ence, and to confirm his statements with respect to the 
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burning of sulphur, [feeling confident that neitlier he 
nor any of our readers will imagine I am going out of 
my track in doing so, as such a matter is of importance 
in every department of gardening, and in none more so 
than where one house has in rotation to receive a great 
many occupants. 

Merely premising, then, for the present, that sulphur 
should never he burned in a close place, in the presence 
of plants, unless they are deciduous, have lost their 
leaves, their wood well ripened, their growth suspended, 
and in a dry condition, then all these circumstances 
being present, burning sulphur may be used with profit, 
in-doors and out-doors, as a ''searching ordeal" destroy- 
ing ever}'thing of an animal nature, and of a fungous 
vegetable nature that have less to protect their vitality 
than the well-ripened bai'k and scaly buds of deciduous 
vegetation. 

I will first present a few statements respecting sul- 
phur, that our more uninitiated readers may see the 
importance in all cases where it is heated enough to 
throw ofl* its volatile fumes, to use caution, and more 
especially if they attempt to bum it, that the above con- 
ditions are indispensable. 

Sulphur is found joined with metals and minerals in 
our own country. It is frequently present to a consider- 
able extent in coals. Often have i been obliged to tie 
a handkerchief over my moutli when grubbing out the 
clinkers from furnaces. A lucifer manufactory was a 
trifle to it. The mode of heating by Jiues was often 
objectionable on this very account. For plant stoves 
and forcing purposes, wheraver the coals used are known 
to contain much sulphur, the flues should be stronger 
than usucd. In all such cases as a continuous more than 
a sudden heat is necessary, I should have them built 
brick on bed instead of brick on edge. I have seen most 
serious eifects irom the dischai-ge of sulphur from a thin 
flue, even where the closest investigation would fail in 
discovering a crack or fissure. I have even failed in 
discovciing tlie latter, when the appearance on the glass 
told too well that sulphur had been there and trying for 
an outlet. 

Flowers of sulphur are more easily applied than when 
in the solid state. 

As a preventive and an eradicator of tnildetc in its 
many forms of parasitic vegetation, flowers of sulphur 
have been long known. Its application for this purpose 
to the vine is merely new, because the disease itself is of 
recent manifestation. Its application to mildew, either 
in a dry state by itself, or mixed up with water and 
other ingredients, is almost the only case where I should 
depend upon it being of effectual use. In almost every 
other case I would depend, not upon the sulphur touch- 
ing the afiected parts, but upon its volatilized fumes. In 
the mildew itself I would depend, to a gi*eat extent, both 
as prevention and cure, to these fumes, but I would not 
hesitate to make doubly sure by also dressing liberally. 
In most other cases, where sulphur fonns a constituent 
of a paint for destroying insects by smearing them, 
anything else that would equally shut out the air 
would answer equally well. In every position, such 
as against a wall where the heat would slowly volatilize 
the sulphur, then its oft'ects would be felt. In nothing 
has the gardener derived greater benefit from it than for 
ridding him of the red qmUr, bad enough iu the open 
air, but ruinous in houses. Well, after powdering and 
washing with sulphur and water infected leaves, I have 
seen the little fellows as merry and sportive as ever, 
, laughing in their sleeves at your wisdom, and, as if 
to mock you, riding rough shod in the happiest manner 
over those very nodules or hills of brimstone that you 
thought would frighten them away. But give these same 
worthies a fume of sulphur from a hot water plate, 
ranging from 170'' to 195*, and if not soon quieted, it will 
I only be by their quickly removing to iresh quarters. 



If, then, the fumes of sulphur are so useful to the 
gardener, how can he most safely apply it? A most im- 
portant question — no law oi mediums here will do. If you 
err, let it be on tlie safe side of low temperature. When- 
ever sulphur bums it will destroy, not only animal life, 
but everything vegetable that is growing and green. It 
will bum spontaneously when exposed to a temperature 
of 302°, at a higher temperature still the very fumes will 
again ignite, In putting a paint of flowers of sulphur 
upon the warm end of a flue, there is always this great 
danger. It should always be put on at some yards Arom 
the furnace. It fuses or melts, out does not bum at 230*. 
Long before that heat it gives off volatile fumes. Hence 
for hardy things, smearing hot-water pipes, unless close 
to the boiler, will never be dangerous, because the 
water will scarcely ever reach 200**. But at that heat 
the fumes given ofl' would be ruinous to foliage just 
forming, and many flowers would immediately drop. In 
all cases where leaves were young and deficient in 
organizable matter, I should not like to use a higher 
temperature to obtain fumes than from 170° to 180**. 
Many things, such as some of the Aehimenes, Gesneras, 
and the finer foliaged Ferns, do not seem to relish these 
fumes at all. In obtaining fiimes for a house, therefore, 
it might be necessary to remove things that are tender 
and young. As some, if they have not burned their own 
fingers, have settled their plants by being rather too 
rash, these hints will not be thrown away. 

Now we come not to the obtaining merely of fiunes 
from, but actually to burn the sulphur, thereby producing 
sulphurous acid Some twenty years ago I assisted, by 
means of burning sulphur, in desti-oying whole nations 
of hugs, that had settled down comfortably in a laige 
gardener s lodge. In afterwards growing succession crops 
of French beansy cucumbers, melons, &c., under the same 
glass, I generally, after removing the old plants before 
inserting the new ones, shut up each pit and frame, and 
burnt inside a handful or two of sulphur. A little of 
the surface soil being removed afterwards, and air freely 
given for several hours, the place was sweet and pure 
for the new plants. Of course not a thing was left in 
that it was desirable to keep alive. Some eight or nine 
years ago I was greatly troubled with the »eale on my 
i)each-trees in the houses, notwithstanding all the scrub- 
bing and washing I could give the trees in winter. It 
seldom made its appearance until the fruit was approach- 
ing maturity, and then it got on with such railrcMEid pace, 
that the excrements not only blackened many of the 
leaves, but rendered some of the fruit unsightly. I had 
in the meantime observed, that small stakes made from 
raspberry canes, and used as supports in kidney bean 
pots, — when these stakes were left, and smoked in the 
pots with the sulphur, and used a second or third time, 
instead of being killed, as I expected, would frequently 
burst their buds, and shew leaves and flowers. From 
that time to this I have regularly smoked my foroing 
houses, and scale and other insects have since been 
scarcely discoverable — in fact, the former is very seldom 
seen. I did not find it convenient to do so with one 
house last season, and from that neglect, joined to 
placing in it a few Azaleas, that had not been quite dee- 
titute of thrip, I had the mortification to see Vines 
arrested in their growth by thrip at the most critical 
period. It is all right to talk of keeping houses for 
certain objects : cheap as glass is, the greatest variety 
of results i'vom the most limited space is still, and likely 
for some time longer to be, the prevailing desire. 

I have already indicated the conditions in which the 
sulphur is to he burned, and, to prevent mistakes, will 
shortly recapitulate — 

1 . Mode of burning. — I have generally placed some 
red embers in a pot, put a few bite of dry straw on the 
embers, then placed on this the flowers of sulpbor, aad 
covered the top of the pot with a layer of dry mom, I 
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find that the embers and the sulphur are quite eifectual 
of themselves, as combustion proceeds slowly. I have 
no doubt that Mr. Enington's mode of mixing dry saw* 
dust is an admirable one. Whatever is mixed with it 
must be dr^. Use no other noxious matter with it. To 
make assurance doubly sure, 1 have burnt tobacco and 
bruised laurel-leaves witli the sulphur ; but in every 
case tiie painting was affected, being rendered brown or 
black — a matter of no great moment in a pit^ but of 
great consequence in an ornamental house. 

2. TJie growth must befiniihed^ and the trood hard and 
firm. — If not well-ripened, the bark will be injured in 
places, as if burned with a hot iron. J once bad a 
number of peach shoots injured, but, though the bark 
was injured, they bore well, and care was taken to get 
rid of them the following year. Equal care would bo 
necessary with all shrubs of a deciduous natui^, whether 
grown for ornajnent or use. The dryness of the wood is 
indispensable. 

S. Equally Indispensable is the dryness qf tJie liouse, 
especially on all paits covered with paint. If wet, a 
grey sulphuret of lead is apt to be formed, and covering 
the paint with a daric powdery substance, if there is 
enough of moisture for sulphureted hydrogen to be 
formed — of this our chemical friends will be the best 
judges. Whatever be the rationale of the formation, 
there it is likely to be ; and though it will wear off in 
time, and may be washed off with labour, it would be a 
great annoyance to oiu: friends who like to see clean 
paint. 

4. Quantity. — In this I have never been particular ; a 
small handful or two good tablespoonfuls to a house 
twelve feet by eight, repeated according to size, is an 
average quantity. 

5. Giroumstances. — A quiet day or night, every cranny 
in the house stopped, and no door or window opened 
for at least a dozen of hours after it is seen that com- 
bustion has fairly commenced. 

Used with caution, sulphur, more than it has been, 
will be found a great auxiliary ; used carelessly, it will 
bring deep disappointment The field being now open, 
I have no doubt but Mr. Errington will give us still 
more definite directions. R. Fish. 



EXOTIC OBCHIDACEiE. 

plants that thrfve well in pots {Continued from 

page 179). 

Zyoopktalum cochl£AB£ (Spoon-lipped) ; Trinidad. — 
Sepals and petals narrow, forming a Kind of crest above 
the lip ; they are pure white, and a little bent back ; the 
lip is very large, with the edges turned a little upwards 
and inwards, so as to assume a form something like a 
spoon, or sugar-scoop ; hence its name. It is of a pleasing 
pale blue colour, streaked with purple. It is a hand- 
some species, well worthy, but rather difficult, gf culture. 
This has been described as Huntleya cochleare. 4*2 & 

Z. CRiNiTCM (Uair-lipped Z.) ; Brazil. — Sepals and 
petals ground colour, buff, richly baiTed with brown; 
lip white, broadly striped with purple, and covered with 
hair. There is a variety with red stripes; the lip has 
also several longitudinal ridges covered with coloured 
hair, which adds greatly to the beauty of the flower. 
Tbe fiower-stems, when the plants are strong, are nu- 
merous, growing only about six inches high, producing 
numbers of flowers on each stem. Its dwarf habit, 
handsome flowers, and easy culture, render this a de- 
sirable plant 428. 

Z. mackatii (Mackay's Z.) ; Brazil. — Sepals and 
petals yellowish green, spotted and banded witn brown- 
ish red ; Up laige, broad, white, striped and spotted with 
blue, and in one variety with deep brown. There are 
several varieties of this fine plant, all very beautiful 



The flower-scape rises two feet, producing seven or eight 
noble flowers. When a plant is large and healthy, rew 
orchids have a more noble appearance. We have seen a 
plant in the fine collection belonging to H. S. Holford, 
Esq., at Weston Birt, in Gloucestershire, with nearly 
twenty stems upon it. It was growing in a pot fourteen 
inches across, and the plant completely filled it. It was 
a truly magnificent specimen of good cultura Every 
collection of orchids ought to include tills species ; good 
plants may be purchased for Sis. 6d. 

Z. MAxiLLARE ^Tho jawcd Z.) : Hio Janeu'o. — Sepals 
and petals grouna colour, a pleasing green, barred with 
deep chocolate colour; lip curiously formed, having 
much the appearance of a coronet, or the lower human 
jaw ; it is deeply indented, and the colour is a rich blue. 
This also is a very fine species, lasting a long time in 
bloom. We have bad a plant in bloom for four months 
at a time. A good plant will cost 42s. 

Z. MuRRAYANUM (Mr. Murra/s Z.) ; Organ Moun- 
tains. — Sepals and petals yellowish green, without much 
mai'king — often self-coloured. The lip is of a beaudful 
pure white ground, elegantly striped with purple. The 
columu, too, is large, and forms a conspicuous part of 
the flower. It is striped with red, upon a yellow ground. 
Though not so showy as some other species, this is 
worthy of cultivation, on account of its singularly well- 
definea colours. 21s. 

Z. RosTRATCM (The beaked Z.) ; Demerara. — Sepals 
and petals pale brown, very narrow atid long ; the hp is 
very large, broad, and pure white ; the column at the 
end is elongated into something hke the form of a bird's 
beak; hence its specific name. It is rather a scarce 
plant, being somewhat diflicult to cultivate. 638 

Z. STENOCHILCM ^Narrow-lippcd Z.) ; Brazil. — The 
sepals and petals in this species aie very large in com- 
paiison with the lip ; thev are of a orownish green, 
spotted and bai'red with chocolate red. The lip, as the 
name implies, is nairow, and api)ears still niore so on 
account of the edges being turned inwards. It is white, 
and striped with pale blue. 15s. 

Culture in our next paper on Orchids. 

T. Appleby. 



THE VERBENA. 

{Continued from page 195.) 

Situation to keep Plants in Pots in, to be ex- 
hibited THEREIN. — The plants intended for exhibition 
in pots, should be in a pit or frame deep enough to keep 
them from the glass at least nine inches, when in bloom. 
The best plan would be. fii-st, to cover the bottom of 
the pit or frame with a layer of dry coal-ashes two or 
three inches tliick ; tben to turn a sufficient number of 
empty pots upside-down to set the pots containing the 
plants upon. When they are first placed in the pit 
they should be within six inches of the glass. This 
distance will enable them to grow stout and bushy. 
Afterwards, as they advance in growth, they may be 
lowered accordingly, which may be easily done by using 
lesser pots, or even bricks, for them to stand upon. 
It even may be necessary to lower them so much as to 
place them upon the bed of ashes itself. TliiS; however, 
will depend much upon the methods adopted to train 
them, so as to show the blooms ofi" to the greatest 
advantage. 

Potting. — The winter season having passed away, it 
is then time to think of choosing the plants to cultivate 
for blooming in pots. Much of the success depends 
upon the kind of plants chosen for the purpose. In the 
first place, they must be heaithv, clear from insects, and 
well furnished with leaves. Secondly, they ought to 
be low, bushy plants, with numerous branches as close 
to the SOU as possible; and lastly, the kinds chosen 
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should be such as produce good trusses of well-shaped 
bright-coloured flowers. (Information as to the kinds 
we will endeavour to furnish in the course of this 
essay on their culture.) These important points having 
been all proj»erly attended to, proceed to pot the plants. 
The best season for this operation is when the light of 
the days begins to be well increased. The month of 
March is the time when the sun begins to have con- 
siderable power; and the severe frosts then have in a 
great measure ceased. Place some of the compost 
where it may become moderately dry; have ready a 
sufficient number of either new or well-washed old pots. 
We are no advocates for large shifts at this time of the 
year, even for such fi^ee-growing plants as the Verbena. 
If the plants, as is generally the case, have been kept 
through the winter in what are called (50-pots, that is, 
pots about three inches diameter, a shift into five-and- 
a-half or six-inch pots will be amply sufficient at this 
early season. Provide also a good quantity of materials 
for drainage; the best being that made of broken garden 
pots, technically called potsherds. This material should 
be clean, that is, clear of earthy matter and the small 
dust made with breaking them into the proper sizes. 
Also provide a few hooked pegs to pin the plants down 
with as soon as they are potted. When all the materials 
are in a fit state for use, then commence potting. Any 
time from the first of March to the middle of the month 
will be suitable. Do not forget in time to prepare the 
pit or frame to receive them m the manner mentioned 
above. Drain them well; and in potting loosen the 
roots a little, and spread them out amongst the fresh 
soil. Fill the pots nearly, but be careful not to bury 
the nock of the plant deep in the soil, because in early 
spring there is danger arising from the damp atmosphere 
of the pit. As soon as the potting is finished give a 
gentle watering, and place them in the frame. As the 
lK)tting is being done, advantage may be taken of the 
time to peg down such shoots as are long enough for 
the purpose, spread tliom out equally over the surface 
of the pot, and nip off the ends of every long shoot, 
whicli will cause them to break out more shoots, and 
the pinning down will also induce shoots to spring from 
the centre of the plant, thus furnishing it with plenty of 
wood. 

At this time it will be necessary to determine the 
mode of training. Tliere are three modes by which 
this operation may bo carried out, and by any of which 
the plants may be made sufficiently ornamental, and 
fit for exhibition. The most artificial mode is that 
of training them to a round flat trellis. This, however, 
cannot be applied at a very early stage of growth, 
because the plants are not then in their blooming pots. 
The next mode of training is the simple one of merely 
placing sticks to as many as will, when in bloom, form 
a bush of flowers, the trusses nearly, if not quite, touch- 
ing each other. The last mode is one which we strongly 
recommend as being the most graceful and effective. It 
is to train them in the form of a pyramid, the centre to 
be, of course, the highest, and the tnisses of flowers to 
be so arranged that every side shall be furnished with 
bloom. We believe this has never yet been attempted, 
or seen, at any exhibition ; but in a few instances in 
private establishments, merely to oniaincnt the green- 
house, this mode has been acted upon with the most 
happy effect. And such is the skill, patience, and in- 
dustry of amateur florists, that they need only have 
the hint given to cause them to tiy this comparatively 
novel mode ; and wo can assure them such is the pliancy 
of the Verbena, that it may be trained in this way very 
easily. All that is wanted are a few very small sticks, 
so airanged, pointing upwards and outwards, as to bring 
the brandies into the desired form when they m*ow long 
enough to tic to the sticks. To bring the plants into 
this form, the training must be commenced at an early 



stage of growth, even at the time of the first pottinj}. 
Choose the plants that are well furnished with shoots ; 
pin down with hooks as many as possible, leaving one 
or two upright in the centre. Nip off the top of these 
to furnish a second tier of branches, and when these 
break and have grown a little, place the sticks to tie 
them to. keeping two or three upright to furnish a third 
tier of shoots, Proceed in this manner till the plants 
have attained about eighteen inches in height and fif- 
teen inches diameter ; the trusses of flowers may then 
be allowed to grow and bloom. T. Appleby. 

{To be Oontinved,) 



POTATO FOBCING. 

There is always something cheering in the inoreaso 
of the days, even if it should take place at a time of 
severe frost, or of dull and gloomy damp weather. The 
knowledge that " a better time is coming," carries with 
it someUiing inspiriting to the gardener, so that, if he 
has been "resting on his oars" for some time previously, 
he is almost sure then to bestir himself, and throwing 
all carelessness aside, he feels the time has come for 
action. Now, though this change does not take place 
with all at the same time, yet we never knew any one 
deserving the appellation of " a cultivator of the soil," 
(to say nothing more), who did not arouse himself in 
earnest at some period of the season or other, while all 
those who aim at keeping pace (or taking the lead in) 
the various horticultural matters, which are now-a-days 
regarded as the test of gardening skill, will at once 
bestir themselves with all the energy befiting so laudable 
an undertaking; and to our amateur friends, who have 
the means of forcing useful vegetables, &c., to furnish 
their tables at an early period, we this week devote an 
article to that most useful of all vegetables—" tlie 
potato." 

Potato Forcing. — Our readers will remember, we 
some weeks back recommended them to place a few of 
the best early variety of potato in some wann place, 
as the top of a tan-bed, the floor of a vinery, if kept 
warm, or it might be in a mushroom-house, or hotrbed, 
any place moderately warm, but not too dry. The 
cover of a flue, or on wooden boards in a dry atmos- 
phere, will not do ; there the potato is robbed of one of 
the most important attendants necessary to success— nay, 
to its very existence. If left long in such a position, its 
vital powers are so much called into action, without any 
chance of its havinc; any compensation for such exer- 
tion, that ere long, the vital principle becoming less and 
less able to supply the demand, the root either periBhes, 
or. if removed to a more suitable medium, the change 
takes place at a time when it no longer contains thoeo 
substantial components calculated to ensure a healthy, 
vigorous crop. So much do we insist on this pointy 
that we are almost inclined to believe that a sturdy, 
vigorous tuber, used as seed, is the best antidote to that 
fatal disease of which we have heard so much, and 
really know so little. But to our text; and supiKwinff 
the evils above to have been obviated, and the required 
quantity of sound potatoes sprouted a little while lying 
singly on some suitable medium, our next business is 
to remove thein to somewhere that they may obtain the 
beneficial cfFccts of daylight, provided they have been 
in the dark before. In this intermediate stage, we are 
guided solely by the means that we have at command. 
Sometimes we place them in a frame, or hot-bed, which 
is kept at forcing heat, or we have laid them on a bed 
of fermenting materials inside a vinery, but whercTcr 
they are placed, let about two inches of leaftr matter, 
not too much decayed, be laid under them, and a little, 
say an inch, over them ; the latter prevents an undae 
evaporation should the atmosphere of the houBe biBeome 
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dry. The potatoes themselves are plaoed in this 
medium, about three or £6ur iaohes apart, and they may 
remain here until they have begun to grow, both at top 
and bottom ; the object of the leaves, &o., being to en- 
courage that growU), and likewise, it being the most 
portable material, they can be safely removed at any 
time, with a considerable portion of it hanging to their 
roots. Now this plan, as a preliminary one, we liJie 
better than potting, which some do. The latter mode, 
we think, gives a stunted, cramped growtli to the plant, 
and though the operation of turning them out of pots 
and planting Uiem in their proper quarters, may seem 
an easy one, yet we object to that twisted direction it 
gives to the roots, and in a general way prefer removing 
them with balls or ratlier nakes of leaiy matter, which 
we are particular in planting in the same way as they 
are taken up, and not huddled together like a lot of 
rubbish buried in a hole. 

But now to the bed on which they are expected to 
grow ; and on this point we mean to say a few words, as 
we have seen a good system completely marred by a fit 
of niggardly economy, which banished the potato 
foroing-ihimes to some outof-the-way place, where they 
were denied that alUmportant agent, sunshine, until 
late in the day. Now we never knew anyone who did 
not esteem a dish of nice young potatoes as one of the 
best adjuncts to the " bill of fare ; " why, therefore, are 
we to deny it those advantages necessary to success? We 
say, then, give it one of the best positions in the framing 
ground — we mean the first portion that is put into force 
— after crops may be suited elsewhere. Now, having fixed 
on the site, heaUng materials must next be thoufi^ht of. 
In the country, leaves are generally employed, but in 
the neighbourhood of towns, either dung or tan is the 
common article used. We hardly expect potatoes can 
bo afibrded hot-water-heated pits, except in especial 
cases; we therefore suppose a two or three-light box- 
frame to be devoted to the purpose, and heating 
materials to be in readiness, which, on this occasion, we 
shall presume to be leaves, the steadiest and most 
suitabk medium we know of, when only a gentle heat is 
wanted. Our duties now are to make up the bed the re- 
quired size, which, if done with leaves alone, must be some- 
what larger than the frahie, but it is very good practice 
to build the outsides with rough littery dung ; it stands 
better, and let the interior be of leaves only. As a great 
deal of cold weather may be yet expected, and the heat 
from leaves being moderate, it ought not to be less than 
four feet high. This being done, and the frame and 
lights put on, we wait a day or two, and then put on the 
soil, which ought to be sound, good loam, not wet and 
sodden, neither what is called too light; that is, it ought 
not to be composed of decayed leaf and other matters in 
too great a proportion ; a robust tuber like the potato 
requiring more substantial food. After the soil is intro- 
duced, we wait a few days until it gets warm, and some 
fine day we take advantage of, and remove the potatoes 
from the position they have been occupying in a pre- 
paratory way. In doing this, every care must be observed 
to take them up with all the ball available, and carrying 
them at onee to the frame, plant them with as much 
dispatch as is consistent with well doing. We usually 
divide our frames into a certain number of rows, as 
near eighteen inches apart as they will divide ; the rows 
running across the bed, i.e., north and south ; about six 
or seven inches, from plant to plant, is also allowed, and 
as we only plant the snort-topped kinds of the ash-leaved 
variety, we have found the above distance sufficient 
Now, as we suppose the potatoes to be showing a little 
green top, we take care not to injure that top, and if it be 
too short to allow the tuber sufficient depth in the soil 
without a risk of burying it, we leave the ground 
shelving to it, or, what is qui^e as well, add some more 
soil afterwards ; but in « iisual way, the tops are quite 



enough advanced to admit the full depth of soil at once, 
and the bed is made up accordingly ; when all is right, | 
the frame is shut up, as we seldom water it at the same > 
time, for it rarely happens that there is sufficient heat to 
require water, and there is generally plenty of moisture to 
feed the young plant without its extracting an undue 
amount from the parent tuber. We may add, in this 
mode we do not sow BadUhee, as the rapid progress of 
the potato, when brought forward in the method 
detailed, is such as to leave no chance for the Badiihet 
doing anything but producing a tuft of leaves and a 
long neck; but we sometimes have a row of pots 
standing between the rows of potatoes, when our space 
for such things is limited elsewhere, as it very often is 
in early spring. 

Now, having brought the amateur thus far, very little 
remains to be done, except to be careful in covering up 
at night, and in severe weather that must be done 
securely, and to be sure to give air on all suitable 
occasions, shutting up early in the afternoon. Water 
will be wanted as the season advances, but of that a 
tolerably good index may be formed by the weather out- 
side, and the mass of foliage within. If the bed be 
formed of other materials than leaves, and the weather 
very dull and cold in February, or perhaps a severe 
frost occur then, some additional heat in the shape of 
linings will be beneficial, if such assistance can be 
granted, as that important season generally drains all 
the resources of that kind for other objects. Now in 
the above details we have supposed the frame and 
lights to remain over the crop until fit to take up 
for use, because we think the first crop is deserving 
such indulgence ; but in all after-crops some other con- 
trivance must bo adopted, so as simply to forward their 
progress at the least possible expense of protecting 
materials, in which glass rarely forms a part; but the 
means we adopt, and other particulars relating thereto, 
we must leave for another time, and in concluding this 
article, we may say the kind of potato we plant is one 
said to be an improvement on the old '* ash-leaved ; " 
and though some of the round varieties may be very 
good, yet the name of a kidney carries with it some- 
thing like a warrant of its qualities, (and the one we 
have being good) we have rarely used any other. 

KiTOHEN-OARDBN SuNDBiES. — Se€^KaU may now be 
more advantageously forced in the grounds it grows on 
than it could have been before Christmas. Nevertheless, 
we cut some the first week in December so forced. Cover 
up and protect it previously to the application of 
heating materials. Rhubarb is by no means so easily 
hastened on as Sea-Kale, but it makes quick progress 
when it once sets a start. Asparagm may be attended 
to, as directed in former Calendars. Cucumh&rt that 
have been carried through so far in a healthy condition 
may now be expected to do better, as clearer weather 
may be anticipated. A little more seed may be put 
in ; and those of our readers who have not the means 
to grow ** winter firuit " must see about sowing their 
first lot without delay. Attend to the covering up of 
vegetables that the severity of the season may require ; in 
this respect Cdery may be included, if the fix)8t comes 
very severe. Let stores of Carrou, Potatoe$, Beet, &c., 
be looked over, and decayed ones removed ; and On%on$, 
Dried Herhi, and other things must also have that 
timely " looking to " which alone keeps them and every 
thing else in that degree of order whion alone constitutes 
good management. 

The readers of The Cottage Gardener will have 
noticed the Kitchen-Garden department has, during the 
last few weeks, appeared under the initials of a person 
whose address it was promised would be shortly forth- 
coming. In therefore making my debut to the garden- 
ing wmd^ I am leminded that the established mdes of 
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society has imposed the task of my making something 
like a '* formal introihiction." It would be very unfortu- 
nate for me if that introduction required an eloquent 
appeal ; much rather let it he one of apology for having 
entered into the company of men not less remarkable 
for their literary talents than their sound practical skill; 
these qualities, so rarely combined, confer an honour on 
any individual entering the ranks of so distinguished 
a corps, that I confess having entered on the duties of 
my department with some diffidence : the more so, from 
the high position my worthy predecessor held in the 
eyes of the world. Fortunately, the department assigned 
me is the one in which literary merit is less required 
than any other. The language of poetry, so inseparably 
connected with that of " flowers," has seldom descended 
to notice the more substantial products of the garden : 
and the whole calling being less refined than the other 
portions of the ancient craft, will, 1 trust, be acjepted 
as some excuse for tlie absence of that grammatical lore 
in which the Kitchen-Garden Calendar may be deticient; 
but as we are told, the critical taste of Goldsmith, to 



whom the MS3. of Abtrerombie were submitted for 
revision, sent them to the press nnaltered, saying, the 
simplicity of the author s style was most befitting his 
sub[)ect, J am the more encouraged, from such a high 
authority, to contribute to a journal bearing such an un- 
ostentatious title, hut which has furnished directions 
equally applicable to the garden of a prince as to the 
peasant ; and hoping, from the observations of a good 
many years, spent in gardening in five oonnties of 
England, to be able to assist the amateur in adding 
to the substantial fare of his table, or the gentleman's 
gardener in augmenting (or prolonging the season of) 
his various productions, not forgetting that alMm- 
portsnt class by whose name this Journal is known. 
Having drawn these remarks to a greater length than 
I anticipated, I must conclude with the hope that the 
year 1852 (which this number ushers in) may be as 
favourable to gardening, and to the readers of The Cot- 
tags Gardener, as is the wish of the writer of its 
Kitchen-Garden department. 

J. ROBSON. 



MISCELLANEOUS INPORMATION. 



CALCEOLARIA KAYII. 

I AU glad to see such a promineDt notice taken of Cal- 
ceolarias, and am happy to eontirm the remarks of tlioso 
who have spoken of '* Kayii," which has done remarkably 
well with me, perhaps owing to the situation in which I have 
grown it, the jlower- garden here being situated on a rich, 
loamy soil, rendered more damp than most gardens are, by 
being close to, and very little elevated above, a piece of 
water of considerable size, which is, I think, veiy essential 
to the growth of the Calceolaria, and some other things. 

My beds had all been renewed in the spring — in faot, the 
garden had been revised and altered, so that my plants had 
all the benefits of fresh loam, which had been trenched to a 
considerable depth. It was rather fortunate for me that we 
had so mnoh dry weather in summer, otherwise I fear many 
of my Oeraniums, 7>r&e7ia«,d;o., would have become too gross 
to be ornamental ; but, as it was, they did tolerably well, but 
none better than this very useful Calceolaria, which is, I 
think, a great acquisition to the flower-garden. Its large 
trusses of flowers of rich bright yellow, must ever make it a 
favourite, when purity of colouring is required, and I know 
of nothing to equal it in this respect — A Yott^o Gauden'Er. 



3 oz.; do. 7 lb. 7 oz. ; do. 6 lb. II oz. ; all hatched third week 
in April. 

The second piece of statistics respects the productiveness 
of the race. Mr. Pimohard, of Haverhill, Suffolk, calculates 
i that between the Christmas-days of 1800 and 1801, he will 
! have obtained from 30 hens, and their progeny y at least six 
■ thousand egtjs ! A note of them, with the respective dates 
I at which tihey were collected during the year, is appended. 
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PRODUCE OF COCHIN CHINA FOWLS. 

The Cochin China Fowls being the breed respecting 
which accurate information is most required, it seems worth 
while to give a few authentic facts. In the first place, as to 
weights, here follows a list of those of Mr. Sturgeon's birds, 
taken shorUy before the late Birmingham Exhibition. Of 
course, after at least a week's restraint and over excitement, 
they would be found lighter, and would require some little 
time to recover their original condition. 

WEIGHTS OF MB. 8TUB<*K0N*S BIRDS. 

Cock and three hens. First prize and medal for unusual 
merit, at Birmingham, December 1851. Cock 11 lb. ii oz. 
Hen R lb. 10 oz. ; do. 8 lb. oz. ; do. 9 lb. 

Two cockerels and four pullets. First prize and medal 
for unusual merit; all hatched third week in April, 1851. 
Cockerel, 10 lb. 12 oz. ; do. 101b. 8 oz. Pullet, (5 lb. 4 oz. ; 
do. 7 lb. 1 oz. ; do. 7 lb. 8 lb. ; do. 6 lb. » oz. 

Two cockerels and four pullets. First prize. Cockerel, 
101b. 12 oz., hatched in April; do. 01b. 14 oz., hatched in 
March. Fallot, 71b. 13 oz.; do. 61b. 11 oz.; do. 61b. 
12 oz. ; do. lb. 7 oz. ; all hatched the last week in February. 

Two cockerels and four pullets. Second prize. Cockerel, 
9 lb., hatched third week in April; do. 10 lb., hatched third 
week in April. Pullet, lb. 8 oz ; do. 7 lb. 7 oz. ; do. 7 lb. 
12 oz. ; do. G lb. 11 oz. ; two pullets hatched in February, 
and two in March. 

Two cockerels and four pullets. Third prize. Cockerel, 
fllh. 4oz.; do« 91b. Dos. FoUelfe 8Ib. 4o&s do« 71K 
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and able to throw off this amazing superfluity of nutriment, 
must not only be liberally, but ju^dously fed. To the 
growing chicks, the materials necessary to form bone, as well 
as fiesh and sinew, must be supplied. At Birmingham, a 
Cockerel otherwise perfect, was supposed to liave suffered 
the accident of some injury or fracture in tlie legs, but he 
was only rickety. His frame abounded in all requisites, 
except phosphate of lime to steady his drumsticks. It 
HlioiUd be remembered, that quadrupeds suck in this build- 
ing material of their skeleton, witli their mother's milk, 
which contains it in sufficiency, but that gallinaceous birds 
must take it with their food. Therefore, calcined oyster- 
shells, broken egg-sfaells« chopped bones, pollard mixed stiff 
with milk, and such like, should be allowed to be eaten md 
libitum. Coarse barley-bread is for many reasons an ex- 
cellent and con?enient thing to feed young fowls with. It 
is a little, not much trouble, to get prepared, and those who 
once try it will find its useftilaess. — D. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. graw well in my Kood (tBrden toil, and it perfectly hardy, but t Itti; frost 

Pio-FE£DiNC.~- In answer to an enquiry from A Subicriber from i«M*pt <« hurt the flower-bod. as to destroy p^ 

thf First A'uMAer. as to whether I should consider boiled mangold iurt- ^^''^ the n«ht time to shelter it is m April not in winter, for it is then 

lel. or other roots, mixed with bran, for store pif s, as coming under the " ^"?/ f «^* PT" 7 •PP*^- ^ '»?.'• .»^»' '^fT ♦? »njf«»«« *«• " «» '1»^'*« 

head of Slops or Messses, mentioned in my article on pigs, 1 beg the ball of roots into two or more divisions in Blarch, but jrou must do it 

to say that for store nigs. I certainly should not consider bSiled man- T''' ^.'i^""':. ^^J° '^* P}"*' " Urp,one of the outside stems may 

gold wurtxel as a sliop or mess. Store pigs do not demand such *»' f P'^' ^"°» ^^« rest, so as to carry a few roots with it, and that soon 

careful feeding as Fattening pigs. They may rery weU be fed on ™r" * "*^ P'*"'' ,t,u ^ v .u • • . r i * 

roots and oth"r vegetables, with a very sbiall aUowance of dry food; , Asclefiai TUiiEmo.A {pra).-Keep the roots in a pot of soil, not 

and boiled mangold wuruel, mixed with bran, would make, I dare' too dy. wid away from the frost, as yon would a small dahlia root, until 

say, very good Tood for them, although I never tried it. A praeUcal n«tApnl; then plant it out under a south wall, or on rockwork, ma 

writer ui tEese subjects says :-' in short the juice (of mangold wurticl) 7f*^ tunny place. It is a ^nr PWtty old plant, rising to IS or M inches 

in most excellent fw the Inixing of most food for pigs . my '»'8J»' •«^^<»*"» ^ the strength of the roots, and the nature of the soil 

capper holds seven strike bushels ; I put in three bSshrfs of mangold "?"* "'^""P ' ^»*»' "1^ ^" "^^ J?'*' "" * ^^^ ''?"<»" f"!^ *? Y^V 

wurtiel, cut into pieces two inches thick, and then fill the copper with J"*° •y,."*'"^,' something should be thrown over the roots in winter to 

water. I draw off as much of the liqoor as I want to wet the ^ for ^*'P *»» '^« "«'♦ ",lii!l'*'«' 'V'^"^'*';.?",*? " ?,'T •P' '^ *^'*.*° '^*°^' 

fattening piw. and the rest, roou and all, I fe«l the yard hogs with. If ALaTaowtBi as (f*/J '-Mwt your Chihan Alntromerla»%i om ; any 

you give liuTed or steamed poUtoes to pigs, there wanU some liquor to : «»™mon l^^ft soil will do for them ; put the roots four mchcs under the 

mix with the poUtoes. as the water in whichpotatoes have been bSiled is ' i^'^**^*- »»*»?"' ■'J'"* I>tter over to keep them from frojt. JbeT 5*" 

hurtful t.> any animals who drink it. Wth fattening pigs I should not i A"^*' ""t May or June ; and they will be from a foot to three feet high, 

connider boiled mangold wurtsel as desirable food ; a little wurtxel ocea- : ■^f'**""? «<> 'be strength of the roots. „ . . „ , , ,, 

sionully, or some other vegetables, are necessary to keep their bowels In . - ^sJ-.Low Banksian Rork H .^-The Banksian Roses are not at all 

good conditions, but bevond this I should not recommend vegetables as ^' "^'*'! for amateurs lo grow m pou. The best gardeners can hardly 

food for/attrninfr pigs.» "-W. H. W. . »«' **»?« ^ '*^''" ?*•* T'^' ^*'".'; **"'-^ *'.'?^"** " 1" *^"* '" >°"^ P''"' 

C«DA» LEAvaa (/. P. M.h-Tht aecnmulation of iU leaves under a i 75.'^ «*<>V ""^ "*"^' •^*^*» away all the soil Irom the roots, and reoot 

crdar.iree does it no good, nor would it be good practice to dig them in. ' »'*" fre«bsoil in a larger pot, and give it two more shifts before the end of 

but the top layer of them may do some good over peas, to keep off mice, . AugnM. Ih« last pot to be J«i •r twelve iBehe|s in diameter, not to prone 

though not so effectual ai the small tops of gorse or furxe. No tree is *' f,"' "«' winter, and m Blay. 1853. it may bloom. 

sooner improved by a top-dressing of good fresh soil than a eedar. We , ^t^i>tOLvn GANpAvawaia, «ct. (/6irf;.-This ought to flower in a 

would scrape away aU the loose stuff from under your cedar, and pat on }^ P<*'\ *»"' ""«*» better if you plant it out in a good border next spnng. 

a few inches of irood rich earth instead. *°" ,»l««d "«* ''P^t it before the end of January. ComeHna Ccelestis 

Laieel and Holly HsDGaa (/6i</).-Laurela from two to three •»»o«ild be treated like Salma patens, Ihr roots taken up before winter 

feet high, plant three feet apart for a hedge, to fill up quickly ; and the 2** P»' ®^* m April. Datura ctrntocaulon is a tender annuol. it should 

h-llics two feet hiirh, plant eiichteen inches apart. '^ ' be sown in a hotbed at the end of Bfarch, and planted out in a warm 

CiTTiNGsM«r.(/f«/«/.Mr«,.-All the plante in yo«r lUt wUl grow P^*" by the end of May; it has a very handsome large flower on a 

from cuttings except //(i//jf and .<r6M/i«, but the cuttings must be put in '^^"y'*** P,*' ,,.,^ „ ., . . . ,, .... * i^ 

in Auwist or September. The Cotomeaster " with red Krriee," if it is a .J^^^*"^ LAXiroLiA r7A/rf).-^our sod is not at all suiUble for it, 

trailin- evergreen, in r. tnlrrophi/lia, and you may put in cuttings of it ?tberwiiie it is a most beautitul plant, and a free flowerer. 'I ou must give 

now, or any time to the end of March. The /fca/A« and other green . »t only very gooa peat, and water it well m summer. 

house plontswill grow from cuttings just as you propose. TheActf.W^'' Taop^oLUM TairoLoarM (Wirf;.-It is one of the frecst-flowenng 

is v»TT fond of Siphornmpulu* betulccfolius. kcorer for a volume of Tna P'*"** f * **»T*' *"<* ^^« prettiest ; but it requires a constant exposure to 

CoTTA«!t GAEDBsaa costs a shilling from any bookseller, and the P"r« "'» and abundance of water offer the buds appear. Your root 

binding will be extra, and that you must bargain aliout with your own «<>"»<> n«t have been strong enough to flower last year, but after such a 

bookbinder * o t growth an you describe it will certainly flower this next spring, if you attend 

' ('LiMaaa't fob Warm a.nd Colo Huusaa (E. /. i/.)-ln the warm [<* 'V ^\ry^^ water as above ; close confinenient is the ruin of it in most 

, hou»e Paiulflora edulis and nyadrangutaris wWl do remarkably well; *>*»«• It would thnve well m a constant draft, no matter how cold, if 

' placing the hr«t in the coldest part, and the latter in the warmest. The »**"'« the freezing point ; and so «iih all the family. 

, tir^t u not showy, but its fruit is very agreeable to most people. The Koiil-Rabi J, .s. G.).-It is usually boiled in slices, and eaten with 

■ fru:t of the latter is large, and also good; but you will not obtain it melted butter. It never increases in size beyond that it attains the first 

' unhsH by artificial imprcgnaUon. If you look back you will lind the ^5?'' A north border overshadowed with elms uill grow nothing profit- 

I whole proecM described bv Mr. Beaton. For other tvio creepers we *'''/• ^ "" 'i" bave seen lately what has been.said about a north border 

! riconiinend Stephanotis Horibunda and Ipoinfa Hnrxfallite. Four ««//»vcr>hado«e<l. ..»„,,,. .. „ , v 

climber- for the greenhouse in large pots, or planted out, might be Close (.lass J. S. L.).-Tou ask-" Would it not he well for the 

Mundrrilln suareolens and Ipomea Learii at the warmest end; and gl"" <>» • Kre«nhouse to lap close in all cases, * here no artificial heat is 

Ftifsi flora nrrvlea rarrmosn and P. Colriili. These would soon cover «n»"»;ed7 In our opinion, founded on experience, it would not, even 

- . - . though y«m use " Hartley's Patent for the roof, and twenty-one ounce 

such a structure, when the cold is very 

*„.^ ..,.-^ ,« .„ -« '''1 not suflJciently keep out the cold, with- 

gets higher will irive a ^"' additional shelter, and In milder seasons the additional healthiness of 

hl'ihir temriralurer ThV'flower aid~l^"s^t" belongs, we suspect, to P^»"^ »" an open- lapped structure, far exceeds any trifling saving of 

ai'sner.t rionffatn ; it will require the warm house. We suspect the trouble required for sheltermg in the colder seasons. 

cause of itn not opening its flowers, is either some cheek it has received ,^"»^''\»'*« Gaedens {J. S.) -In your clay soil you must not have 

in gettin,: ii home, or the rery dull weather. If healthy it wUl yet the side drains more than flve yards apart, whereas in your plan they are 

bloom. It flowers best at thin season of the year ; when done flowering *'t'bt y"rd»- 1 here is no need to have a side dram ko close to the m^ 

prune it freely, and let it grow afresh. | <}"!"• •:/."" »»«J« »» at the corner marked K. Do not have the side 

L'. DELI AM. Sc ablet AND PiNK M. J/...— Wc pre.umc (hat vou have drams fall into the mam directly opposite to each other. Although you 

sot Canii»'il,M. or some allied kinds, and Tupa blatuia. Do not be dis. | ■'« »n»''nd«ng to dram still in fyour northern situation,. and heavy soil, we 

treated alx.ut their appearance now ; let them die down ; all they require I "frenu"'"*!? recommend you to plant above the le\cl. It - 

i^ to be kept from frost and extreme damp. Towards spring the young ' tru't-tree* from disease, and promote the npening of yo 

i»hoots. or suck.-rs. will appear through the soil, and then voti may either : ^ *^»f »'>"^ ^ ^- ' J-— ^V *"®^ nothing about the St. 

jlividc the plants, or pot each sucker separately: whether for beds, or pot ^f^ »'» ^^\ d" n*>t depen<l upon it for your mam crop. Grow »ome other 

plants, they are worth that eve. When well established, the soil should !T°'r'» ^on V**^^. *° ''.* ''"?''• "*■ Vi^ -"'"^ lose, the season. If you mean 

be light, but it can scarcelv be too rich. Kiiher the greenhouse or pit J^" chamber 'under the mould of your cucumber-bed you may heat 

will do, but if vou have plenty of room the first will be the safest. In '''"V" '"V ' *? ^**"' temperature only heats the soil to 85°, but you must 

drv warm places they will stand in the open air, especially the scarlets. not have the air in which the jUanu grow heated to l(M»^ 

CEoaaiNo (Jeeamums iKrrAe»aj.-Vou are quite nght. It would, OvK"-LrtrEiANT Afbicot axd Cheeet rF. Or^///. -By all means 

indeed, be a triumph to net a pure white and a purple like rnique, with **P"» * ^'«"<^^ •' »^°"t «.*»««. ^'et from the stem round each, cut through 

the hal.it of Lad9 Mary Fos, or of Diadematmm; but these eoloars, if '"1^'^ '^ot you come to in digging down two feet perpendicularly ; then 

we rniild gel them, would reward as, whatever the habit of the plants r**^*"^ "^.^ f^^ underneath, and cut through all the tap-roots. It is qmte 

might be. Vour question is, however, the mi>st diflicult problem of the "ni«>s«ble to tell you •* how to make the most of a frame," unless we 

day. Imt aa it is not pressing jost n >w, we will wait to hear what lit, *"^ ^'•■* " " '"t yo« wish to grow. 

Beaton will say in his forthcoming enumeration of our bedders. Hamfto?! Covet and Cumdeelattd Lodge Vinxi (A. JD. L.}.— 

Si'NuaiRfl .J. /f.^— We Mhall be most happy to asuist you against the T,be latter, we believe, is alnrnt twice as large as that at Hampton Court, 

inhospitable climufe on the " north shore near Liverpool," but you can* 1'be vinery at Hampton Court Is only 7^ feet long, whilst the vinery at 

not be other*-ise than a g<KMl gardener after going on so far with " the Cumberland Lodge is 138 feet in length, and is wider than that at Ilamp- 

best publication in the whole world of the sort." The Rhododrmdrons, ton. Each vinery is filled by one nne. In 1843 we know that the 

Az'ilea.t, and Knlmia tattfolia, yon had from Surrey, are as hardy as the Cumberland Lodge vine ripened SOOO banchee. Fuchsias should be 

(rorse or Broom, and you need not pot them at all, unless you wish to see trained in a pyramidal form, the centre stem should be well clothed with 

their flowen a little sooner, and most l>eautiful flowers they are. We branches from the soil upwards. 

call th-m *• American plants," which require peat earth, as you will see Peaches Sbeduing tbeie Fecit iP. T.^.— Our correspondent says, 
by the balls about their roots. The standard and dwarf Hoses from the " I have two Peach-trees in my garden, facing the south, trained on the 
nursery will not flower well next season if you pot them, but if you pot , rear wall of a range of cottages, and having a strawberry bed in frtnt of 
them now and plunge them in the open croond. they will be ready Air . about eight feet wide from wall to path. These trees apj>ear very healthy, 
another year, and you can take them into the greenhouse after they get a and pro<luce abundance of fruit every vear, which grows to a full size, 
little frost, or say any time in January, and that would be time enoueh turns colour as i/ripe, and then falls off in rapid su«-cession, whibt hard 
to take in the American plants another year. We do not kuow the j and unfit for the Uble." Never was a more decided example of the ill- 
Trumpet Lily by that name, but a* you have it in flower, send us a single consequences of growing strawberries on a fruit border. It vou remove 
flower and a piece of a leaf, and we shall tell you all about it, or anything the strawberries from a circuit of five or six feet round each of your wall 
else you may want to know, at any time. We suspect you mean AlcAurif/tt 
itthiupira^ but it ought not to be in flower now. 

Teee PfZoxT (T. C. /^.}.— You had better not disturb yonr Tree /y<r<;n^ 
for two or three yeara, as it is very difiAeult to propagate ; and if you 
should kill such a fine pttnt you would never forgive yourself. It will 




will save your 
your fruit. 
Heiier Melon. 



trees, cover over that space in summer with mulch, and during lone 
dn}ughts give water plentifully ^wice ajweek, your peaches will not shed 
their fruit. 

Cottage GAEDEifia'a J)ictk>naet (ir. J.).— Youcanlhave acover 
through any bookseller frun Messrs. Orr and Co., 9, Amen Goner. We 
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certainly cannot tell 70a bow the ayllablet are aounded, nor do we under- 
•tand how you can make a miatake with the accent*. 

Ctdonia japonica (4f. iNT.).— Vou may move this now, but the beat 
time for doing ao it November, or end of October. We think you will 
have found what you require in Ifr. Beaton*a subaequent notea on 
CHmbing Botes. 

Liquip-MANVHB (F- C.).— The liquid from a dungheap will benefit 
fautead of injuring your newly-planted shrubs, if applied when tbey are 
growing. This is not the season for applying, but in the spring and 
summer. We cannot recommend dealers. 

CiMBKA^iA ai ABiTiMA, &c. (S. C-)— We are sorry you cannot meet 
with this and Calestina aeerutoide$t and agree with you in thinking any 
one advertising them would be remunerated. The Centipede is not a foe 
to the gardeners. 

PouLTBT Dbalkbs (^. i2.).—They must advertiflc. We cannot recom* 
mend them. 

GuBAT-rLOWBiBD H«NBANi— (H. W-h—Wt do not think this is 
to be had of florists yet. Saponaria c^labricit could be had of fmy of the 
large nurserymen near l/mdon. 

Tulip I^iBTa (£f|AtfM),— Priced lisU of tulips, containing deacriptions 



of the flowers, maybe had gratis of Mr. Groom, or any other large 
grower of tulips for sale. 

Kbbpikg Hboobhogs.— a correspondent {An Experiencer) in answer 
to J. C.'s enquiries, says :— " Procure two young ones, male and female ; 
put them in your garden, but if they have not a good warm bed, they will 
not live ; ^ei a barrowful of dry leaves, place them in any out-of-the-way 
spot in yuur (garden, there put the hedjcehogs, and give them acoma, crabs, 
apples, ftc, but best of all, a small msh of milk. They will live on bread, 
and if you teach them to understand any call, they will eome at the aignal, 
and eat at their little trough." 

Nambb op OacBina {A Correspondent).— Yov orchid flowers came 
in tolerable condition, but some of the labellums had lost their colour. 
They are— 1. ZygopettUum Maekajfii. 3. 'A. Mackaffiit a large var. a. 
Z. brackjf^tetium, but so faded, that we are not quite sure we are eorreet 
in so nammg it. 4. Z. Murrapanum. 

London: Printed by Habbt Woolobidob, Wincheater.High-atreet, 
in the Pariah of Saint Mary Kalendar; and Published by William 
SoMBBYiLLB Obb, at the Ofllce, No. S, Amen Comer, in the Pariah of 
Christ Church, City of London.— January Ist, 1853. 
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Now ready t complete in one volume^ price Ss Orf, clothe 

THE COTTAGE GARDENERS' DICTIONARY. 

DESCRIBIMa 

THE PLANTS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES DESIRABLE FOR THE GARDEN, 
AND EXPLAINING THE TERMS AND OPERATIONS EMPLOYED IN THEIR CULTIVATION. 

EDITED BY GEORGE W. JOHNSON, ESQ., 

■DITOB OF **TUB COTTAGB CABOBNBB," "TBB GABOBNBBB' ALMANACK," BTC. 

_^ ^PNDON: WILLIAftf S. OR R & C O., A MEN CORNER. 



SOWERBYS ENGLISH BO- 
TANY.— To be dispoeed ot (the property 
of a widow) the first 50 numbers of Sowerby'a 
English Botany, now issuing, in monthly parts, 
at 3s. 6d. each, and to be completed in 80 num- 
bers. Also a handsome collection of dried Bri- 
tish Plants, carefully prepared. — Apply to 
J. B. H., Poat-offlce, Madely, Newcaatle, Staf- 
fordahire. 

pHRlSTMAS. — At this festive 

yJ period of the year, when friends and lovers 
aaaetmble at the social board, or join in the 
masea of the dance, a more than usual anxiety 
is created for PaaaoNAL Attbaction, and the 
following unrivalled discoveries for the Toilbt 
are called into increased requisition, namely — 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, for creating 
and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair. 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, for rendering 
the Skin soft, fair, and blooming. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Denti- 
frice, for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, and 

ROWLANDS' AQUA D*ORO, a fragrant 
and spirituous Perfume, an easential accom- 
paniment to places of public amuaement and 
crowded assemblies. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, 
and the high appreciation by rank and fashion, 
with the well-known infallible efficacy of theae 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and 
render them a peculiarly Elboakt and Sba- 
bobablb Pbbbxmt. 

Bbwabb or Spdbioub Imitations. The 
only genuine of each bears th» name of 
''ROWLANDS'" preceding that of the 
Article on the wrapper or label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, SO. 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemiata and 
Perfumers . 

WORKS OF PERMANENT IN- 
TEREST originally issued by Messrs. 
CHARLES KNIGHT & Co., now offered at 
greatly reduced prices. 

In 8 voU, imperial 8eo, cloth lettered, 
price d!h ISt. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND ; being a Hiatory of the People as 
well as of the Kingdom. lUuatrated with many 
Hundred Woodcuts, and one hundred and four 
Portraits, Engraved on Steel. By Gboeob 
L. Cbaik and Cbablbb Macfaelanb. 

•t* An INDEX to the WORK, by H. G* 
Hamilton, Esq., Sute Paper Office, baa just 
been published, price 10a cloth. 

In S vols, imperial 8«o, doth lettered, 
price £2 U, 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

DURING THE THIRTY YEARS' PEACE | 
1810—1846. By Habbibt Mabtimbau. With 
Portraits Engraved on Steel. 

Loadoa < Wm. 8. Obb & Co.> Anm^Conier. 



TO THE LOVERS OF N ATURE, A ND THE WORLD AT LARGE. 

On the Srd of January, 1858, price l^d, to be continued Weekly t also in Monthly Parts, price 7d 
{uniform in size and appearance with "DiCKBNa* HouaBHOLn Wokds ";, No, /. qf 

KIDD'S LONDON JOURNAL: 

A Literary, ScientiflOy Instmotiye, and Amusing Family Paper. 

COKSVCTBD BT Mb. WILLIAM KIDD, or Hammbbbmith, 

Author of" British Song Birds," " Birds of Passage," " Ests^s on Natural History," 

" Instinct and Reason," ** The Aviary and its Occupants," ^c, now publishing, 

weekly, in the Gardeners' Chronicle Newspaper. 



From the Critic, London Literary Journal, No. 257, December 15, 1851 i— 
"A Nbw Wbbklt Joubmal of Natubal HiaTOBT.— We observe that Mr. William Kidd, of 
Hammersmith, the author of so many interesting and intructive works on Natural Hiatory, ia 
about to address himself to the public, through a cheap Weekly Journal of his own. This we take 
to be awiae step ; for the amateur and the experienced naturalist alike require an organ and a friend. 
Such, we antidpate, Kinn'a LonnoN Joubnal will be ; and our readera can judge of the reaaon- 
ableness of the anticipation, for we have, by means of Extracts from his Essays, pobliahed in the 
Oardeners* Chronicle and elsewhere, made them faaoiliar with the generality of William Kidd'b 
mind, and the correctness of his acquirements as a student of nature. Kmo'a Lomdon Joubmal 
is, we observe, to be the same size as ' Household Worda,' and will contain other information than 
that which the Editor has spent a life in obtaining and generaliaing." 

London: Published by Gbobgb Bsbgbb, Holywell-atreet, Strand, (to whom Books for Reviewa 
and Conununicationa should be forwarded), and procurable, by order, of every Bookseller and 
Newavender in the Kingdom. 

Part L —To be continued Monthly, Price la. 6d., with two Coloured Plates and Sittteen Pages 

of LettcT'Preu, interspersed uHth Wood Engranings, 

THE 6AR0EM COMPANION, 

AND FLORISTS GUIDE; 

Or, Hints on General Cultivation^ Floricaltore and Hothouse Managtment, 

with a lieoord of Botanical Progress. 
Conducted by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Gardena, ChekMU 

AiaiBTBO BY A. BBMrBBT, F.L.B., AMD W. f. AYBB8, C.M.B.Bi 

This work will be chiefly confined to Flower-culture and Botany, being intended to ftnrm a 
Monthly Record, with faithful repreaentationa, of auch Planta— wheuer newty-fanporlBd aneelei^ 
or new varietiea of Florista' Flowers— as are deserving of extensive cultivaaon. Each Fart ia 
intended to contain Two Plates, drawn from nature, and coloured in every reapeet equal to thoae 
in the " Gabdbmbbb' Maqaxim b of Botakt," with Sixteen Pages of Lettcr-preaa, interapcTBed 
witii Vignettea and Engravings on Wood. 

The Plates will, aa far as possible, be allotted so aa both to repreaent the flneat FlorlaCa' Flowoa 
as they come into bloom, and the most interesting and newest Flowering Planta imponedduinf the 
aeason, or flowered for the first time in this country. In each case, when the aufejecta Bdaait w it, 
two or more flgurea will be grouped together, ao that three or four subjeeta may frequently be 
repreaented on the Two Plates. 

The Letter-nreaa will conaiat of popular descriptions of the Coloured lUustratioaai with thafar 
hiatoiy and cultivation in plain and popular language, with due preciaion, but without any attonpt 
at tecnnical description ; Notices of New Flowering Plants from Public and Private Oarama and 
the Nurseries, accompanied by Wood Engravinga of the moat remarkable of thoae which tiM 
Plates will not sufllce to illustrate i and a record of Botanical proKreas derived firom ptraSBBl 
obaervation, or gleaned from the foreign joumala, and from the proceeungs of the HodatiBB. 

As it will be the object of the Conductors to place before their readera information on U the 
best and neweat Flowers and Planu, with Illuatrationa of tbtm, it will be the latOTeat of Oilti- 
vators residing at a distance fxom London to acquaint then, from time to time, with tho oikwieaot 
of noveltiea worthy of being figured, deaeribed, and eoUifated* All aueh communkatioBa will be 
treated with Btteatifltt and impartiality. 

London i W, 8, Oaa, tad COi» AaM Cmtri 
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Lucian. 

Lambs becin to fwXL 

Black Heuebore flowen. 

I Sun. aftbe Epipbant. HU.T. 

Plough Monday. 

Hilary. Cambridge T«rm begiaa. 

Oxford Term begins. 
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To no class of men, independent of the practitioners of their own art, 
are gardeners more indebted, than to those of the medical profession, 
and the reason for the obligation is obvious. In all ages down to the 
seventeenth century, physical remedies were chiefly deriTcd from plants ; 
a knowledge of these, therefore, was essential to the dispenser and pre- 
scriber of them ; plants became their especial study, they collected them 
from every quarter of the globe, cultivated them to ascertain their pro- 
perties, and wrote concerning them, to impart their acquired knowledge. 
It is remarkable, but not surprising, therefore, that all our earliest 
botanical worka are from the pfna of n^n of medicine. Turner, Lyte, 
and GerardL were, each, like Farkinaon, whose Herbal happens to be 
lying open before us, " a worthy apothecary and herbalist." Indeed, 
herbalist and apothecary were then synonymes, and Shakspere was ri^ht 
in describing his apothecary aa "culling of simples,'* and in mentiomng 
no other medicamenu but " musty SMds," and "old cakss of roses," 
for mineral drugs were then rarely administered. The poet might have 
alluded with equal truth to the apothecary cuiliag when tiie sought-for 
herb's star was in the ascendant, for it was believed by those smiplers 
that each was under the influence of a Planet, and even as late as 1790, 
Mr. Meyrick, a surgeon and a friend of Withering, " at first proposed, in 
order to gratify such as are fond of exhibiting medicine astrologically, to 
prefix (in his New Family Herbal) the character of the Planet which is 
supposed to govern each herb." Fbr the sake of an illustration, if we 
consult the old herbalists as to the properties of Hj/asnp, we shall find 
that Culpepper says "The herb is Jupiter's, and the »i«n Cancer. It 
strengthens all the parts of the body under Cancer and" Jupiter," and 
Dr. Bulleyn, without any allusion to these astrological whimsies, though 
he lived a century before Culpepper, says, in his Book of Simpies— 
" Hyssop is hot in the third degree ; it hath virtue to make humours thin 
and warm. Sodden with fig^, rue, and honey, in clean water, and drank, 
it greatly helpeth the sickness in the lungs and old coughs. Sodden with 
Grains of Paradise, called Cardamomum, it mightily purgeth and 
bringeth good colour. Figs, salt, nitre, and hyssop, stamped together, 
and applied to the spleen, help it much, and taketh away the water that 
runneth between the skin and the flesh. Sodden with oxymel it 
cleanseth phlegm. This herb was used in the Old Testament in the old 
time of the bloody sacrifice, and the holy prophet, in his 61st Psalm, 
sayeth unto Almighty God—' Sprinkle me, O Lord, with Hy«80p, &c.' 
God grant us all to have such blessed plants of that Hyssop in our 
garden, which have virtue to heal all sicknesses of the Soul dehled with 
sin." Contemporary with this last-quoted author, and his equal in rising 
superior to the astrological darkness of his period, was RiMBxaT 
Doool:n8, who, although a foreign botanist, deserves mention, if it was 
only on account of his works being the foundation, upon which our own 
botanist and gardener, Gerard, founded his " Herbal," as Lyte had 
done his before ; but besides this he «'as an encourager of horticulture 
himself. This physician and botanist was born near Mechlin, in Flanders, 
in 1517. He studied at Louvaine : became conspicuous for his learning 
whilst young ; travelled into Italy ; and on his return was appointed 



physician to the Emperor Maximilian the II. — aa he waa afterwarda to 
Rodolph the II. The importiuiity of his friends procured hia diankaioR 
from the Emperor's service. He then practiaed at Antwerp ; and waa 
afterwards appointed Profeasor of Physic at Leyden, where he died in 
1 .185—6. He wrote on subjects connected with Astronomy, Oeonrapky, 
and Physie, but is chiefly noted for his productions on Botany. He firat 

Sublisbed in 1&52, his Frugum Historiu, and Herbarium BetgiCHm. 
lut his chief work appeared in 15»3, in which he included all his other 
botanical writings under the title of Stirpium Historitt Pemptadet. 
Each Pemptade is divided into Ave books. The first Femptadi centaiat 
numerou.1 dissimilar plants in alphabetical order ; the aecood, Flonat'a 
Flowers and the umbelliferous Plants; the third. Medicinal RooU — 
Purgative Plants— Climbing and Poisonous Plan is — ^with moat of the 
cr>-ptogamia he was aware of; the fourth. Grain — Pulses — Grasses — 
Water and marsh pUnU; the fifth, edible PlanU— Gourds— esculent 
Hoots— oleraceou:* and spinous Plants ; and the sixth. Shrubs and Trees. 
— The appendix is compiled chiefly from Dioscorides, Cato, and Pliny, 
relating to the progress of Botany wad Agriculture, among the Romans : 
as well aa being in commendation of Gardens, with rules for laying them 
out, and advantageously managing them. * 

Turner, Lyte, and Gerard, mi^ht well found their HerbaU upon that 
of this earl^ continental plant-collector, for among their own countrymen, 
at that period ignorance profound in moat of the sciences prevailed. So 
dense and dangerous was this ignorance among the takers of medica- 
ments, as well as among their dispensers, that it was found necessary, in 
1512, to enact that no one should practice as a healer of diseases ualeaa 
licensed by the Bishop of the Diocese, after examination before himself, 
aided by four othera skilled in leech-craft, and the reaaon for thua 
enacting, as set forth in the preamble of the Statute, is that " phyaic 
and surgery is dail^ within this realm exercised by a great multitude of 
ignorant persons — m which they partly use sorcerv and witchcraft, and 
partly apply such remedies as be very noxious, to the high displeasure of 
God, great infamy to the faculty, and the grievous hurt, damage, and 
destruction of the king's liege people." Wc might quote, if our space 
permitted, much more in illustration of the same defect of knowledge ; 
yet we must add one more extract from our old Statute book, and that 
shall be from an act passed in 1641, whereby the barbers and surgeons of 
liondon were united into one corporation, "to the intent that py their 
union and oft assembly together, the good and due order, exercise, and 
knowledge in the said science or faculty of surgery should be more per- 
fect and speedy I " But, moreover, the Statute goes on to enact that 
barbers shall no lonser practice any part of surgery, " drawing of teeth 
only excepted ; " and that, henceforth, surgeons '' snail in no wise occupy 
nor exercise the feat or craft of barbery or shaving " ! ! 

MsTSoaoLOQY OP THE Wkmk.— At Chiswick, Arom observations 
during the last twenty-four years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of these days are 40.a^ and 80. 7* respectively. The greateat 
heat, .'ifl**, occurred on the 14th in 1849, and the lowest cold. 4* 



14th, in 1838. 



on the 
During the |>eriod, 94 days were fine, and on 74 rain fell. 



IIaving shewn in oar fifth volume all the details of 
building a greenhouse for five pounds, wo cannot go 
further in that direction to lessen expense to our readers, 
and when one of our correspondents shewed us how he 
proposed to warm his vinery by the mere animal heat 
given ofi' by his cows, we thought that a great step was 
taken towards close economy in fuel. It is true we had 
some doubts as to the practicability of using cow-heat, 
for we had the fear of dust, &c., before our eyes. How- 
ever, about two months sinoe, November 2'2iid, we re- 
ceived from that correspondent the following letter : — 

*' The cows are again boused for the winter in the cow- 
house vinet}', and very pretty they look with a row of Chrj-- 
santhemums on the wall in front of them just coming into 
blossom. A scarlet Geranium, too, planted in the open 
ground, and trained on the same wail, looks very well and 
hixuriant. FtUirenheit's thermometer registered ten degrees 
of frost last night outside ; in tiie cow-houKd vinery it regis- 
tered thirty-seven degrees aM the lowest point. We have 
laid planks across the tie-beams, and loaded them ^ith pots 
i»f Calcfolariat, Genmiunu^ StrawberrieSf Jkc. &c. The vines 
have grown extremely well, and next year I intend to force 
them to break about a fortnight before they would do so 
naturally, and let them bear a few bunches, aa their bearing 



wUl be tlie test of succesH. At present 1 am sanguine as to 
tlie result, so nuieli so that I liave .iu>t fmished anotlier 
double eow-liouse, glazed also in two ridges*, of 10 feet spwi 
each, and l-yO feet long, with the intention of adding to it 
annually. The dust, as you foretold, is troublesome, but 
then we made it worse by having the cows curhcombed and 
brushed. The last cow-house is most admired, and I have 
had several applicants for permission to sketcli it for pub- 
lication. If you wish for a plan you shall have one." 

We have accepted this offer, and our readers shall 
benefit by it so soon as the drawings are received. 
Cows, however, are not available to everybody as 
sources of heat, and as we are continually applied to for 
information as to cheap modes of heating, we wei*e glad 
to be informed that Mr. Pannell, 06, Fetter-lane, 
Holbom, had exhibited, in the Crystal Pavilion, a very 
clieap and very effective heating-apparatus. We were 
told, moreover, that he had erected one at Park Hall, 
Barlbrough, near Chesterfield, and from Mr. Henry 
Barnes, the highly intelligent gardener there, we 
received the following particulars : — 

" I feel a pleasure in stating that we have lately erected 
a forcing-house, which is heated by Pannell's appa- 
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I ratas, a model of wliich niu Hhnnii at Uie Exhibition, 
and it is giving us pectect sauBfaction in eietj respecl. 
The lioase altogether is a ebeap one; the dimeDxion^ are 

I thirty feet b; twelve feet. Vie have a walk through the 
centre, and a bed at back and front ; one for tlie growih of 

i cuctunbers, and the ether for pines. The bottom-heat is 
supplied by stout /iuc tanks, two feet wide and three inches 
deep, passing under the becte, and the house can be filled 
with vapour from them, if required, by means of ventilators 
on each aide of tiie walk. For U>p heal we have three- 
ineh llow and return pipes, pa.s3ing along the front of the 
house over the Sue which is earned inside close to the 
front wall. The pipes are supplied ftiim a large zinc feeder, 
which stands at the end of the walk, and is connected with 
the flow and return pipe bj one-inch lead pipes ; this throws 
off much heat at tlie coldest end of the house, and supplies 
ns with warm water. The &o« and retnm pipes, from the 
boiler to the tanks andpipea, are one-inch lead pipes, and by 
means of stop-t^s we can best all or only one Ht once, 
although they are on different levels. The boiler is vei? 
small and oast with four arms." 

Finding that the plan was Bucceasfiil, we next 
obtained from Hi. Pannell tho fallowing details : — 

" I will iirst eiLplaiu to you its capabilities, namel}', to give 
a moist or dry bottom-heat. If a moist beat, oa lor pines, 
encumbers. JLc, then, a-lien Tequired, to give a diy top-heat 
to absorb the Huperabuudant moisture in dull winter 
weather; but when solar heat can be bad, then to turn the 
top-heat into the tank undemeatli. For growing melons, to 
give a dry bottom-heat, and top-beat also, and if a little 
moist bottom-heat is required, to be able to give it. To 
heat churches, or any other buildings, baths, itc. in the 
most economical manner. The apparatus consists of a 
retort boiler, two feet high and five inches dianieler, with 
two flow and two return pipes, a circular boiler, in which the 
retort is enclosed, fourteen inches in diameter at bottom and 
twelve inches at top, with space left for the Bow and return 
pipes of the retort to go through, which, when set, is filled 
between with brick, but the space is but three inches wide. 
BO tUat it is soon stopped. The space for the water in the 
circular boiler is tno inches, and it has also two flow and 
two return pipes ; aliio a due running round the outside for 
Are draft three inches. Then, I have a plate over the top 
nith a boiler cast in, nine ini:lies by six and three inches 
deep, with a How and return in tbat, so that when the 
fire is lighted the retort boiler is completely enveloped 
in fire, the inside of the circular boiler also, and a flre- 
draft round the outside also ; then, the lire in ascending 
to the due strikes against the plate Iwiler and heata it, so 
that I think I have econDmised the fire in almost every 
conceivable way. I have a supply hole in my plate to back 
the fire up with at night; and when I want to generate 
steam, I have a tin boiler made to flt the hole, by whiob I 
can generate steam to All the house quickly. I have, also, 
• hot air chamber roand my brickwork, and by having a 
cold air drain in at bottom, cause a continual flow of pure 
rarifled air to be brought into the house, whiob, / IKink, 
mokes my apparatus complete. The price for the apparatus 
complete, and superintending fixing, is £& Bs., a third-class 
fare by roil from and to London, and my refreshment, Ac., 
where I go. I will undertake to provide cast-iroa pipes, of 
any size required, as cheap, and I tlilnk cheaper, Uian can 
be had anywhere in London, as I have it alt cast at a 
furnace in Derbyshire where the iron is made" 

" I herewith enclose you a sketch, or I may say a veiiicol 
section, of my heating- apparatus, with a referential explana- 
tion. ^ is a retort boiler, two feet high, set in the centre of 
a circular boiler, B B, which has an opening to allow tlie 
two flow and two return pipes to pass through ; g g are two 
flow, and h h are two return pipes to the circular boiler, 
B B, which is the same height as the retort, and is flxed so 
that the fire acts quite round tbe in.side, and nearly all 
np the outside, as shown by the arrows; at F is tbe flie- 
place and bars \ L L L L are two inlets and two oullele into 
a holrair chamber, O O, wliich conveys a constant stream of 
warmed air into any part of tbe house required. Cis a 
boiler, eo-ii in a plate two feet wide and two feet six inches 
long, and is laid over the fire-due, which is shown by the 
■mws and m, by which, the flra pasaing along ^a flue, tbe 



the plate, for the convenience of making iq> the Are at night, 
which can be left for ten or twelve hoars ; d d, and « c, 
are parts of the flue communicating with m. The apparatus ' 
can be applied so as to give a moist bottom and top heat, or ] 
a moist bottom and dry top heal, or a dry heat altogether if 
required. In fact, I think I may truly say it Ihlly ai 



any hot-water pipei, o 



PKACH FOECINQ. I 

Aboct the middle of JaDuary is an excellent time to , 
begin Peach Forcing, and if all goes well, flrat-rBte fruit 
may he expected a little before Midsummer; they will , 
both possess more flavour, colour, and size, tliau tboss , 
from earlier attempts. To have them in Maj — aod ', 
they are seldom produced earlier of any quality— forcing , 
must begin in the early part of December. 

The first process is to put the house in order. It not ; 
untVequently happens that some defect has occurred in > 
the tieea; something that requires re-arrangement; i 
perhaps a fresh tree to be planted. Wfaen such is the i 
case trie old soil must, as far as possible, be excaTUted ; ' 
and this, where other trees grow near, is a somewhat I 
nice operation. There are many fine kinds adapted [ 
for in-door work, and amongst the rest, tfas Royal i 
Oeorgeis always in high esteem; for it is not only good, 
but lu-ge, and of a very hardy constitution. We would, I 
however, strongly recommend the old BetUgarde or ' 
Oalande as, in our opinion, the one beat Peach in tbe 
kingdom ; in flavour decidedly giiperior, and scaicaly 
second to any other in size ; whUst it will produce a 
smaller proportion of " crabe," or tasteless fruit, than ' 
most others. I 

The old and worn-out soil must be removed, then, to : 
the very drainage, and all soil extrieated from the roots 
of tbe adjoining trees that tboir roots will permit ; and, \ 
indeed, it is necessary to take some liberties in this ! 
respect to steal a march ou them; an opportunity is ; 
thus afforded of renewing or refreshing the establiened '. 
trees. The drainage, of course, will lie examined, and, , 
if anyways deranged, set right; for no success can be 
hoped for with the Peach and Nectarint if tbe bottom 
he stagnated : the utmost freedom for the escape of 
moisture is requisite both in the soil and subsoil. We 
have known a house cast most of its fruit annually 
tl)rough stagnation of soil alone. A depth of thirty inches 
may be allowed in-doors, and nearly three parts of the 
compost should be a souud loam, suob as the nursery- 
men about the Metropolis approve of for general potting 
Sii-poses, and known by the name of Norwooa loam. 
ot that we would have everybody go to Norwood; it 
is merely pointed to as an example. Neither ihoidd it 
be understood that this celebrated Norwood losm is the 
vety best in all England; for it is probable fliat, kt a, 
person be sitnated in ahnoit any part of th* kiflgdmi, 
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there is as good loam for the Peach within two miles of 
him. There is no occasion to make so much fuss about 
colour, although most practical men consider a yellow, 
or light hazel, as most pure : be that as it may, the 
texture is the main thing, and we prefer it exactly inter- 
mediate between what is termed very stiff loam, and 
sandy loam. It is good practice to place a layer of 
half-decomposed old linings in the bottom, on the 
drainage, about four inches thick ; we have always found 
a valuable body of fibres nestled in this stratum. As 
material for mixing with the loam, there is nothing 
better than the last year's hotbed, chopped up coarsely 
with a sharp spade, and by no means too much decayed. 
This, and some gritty matericd, as sand and charcoal 
grit — that is, small but not dusty — are eligible; the 
object in using imperishable materials being to secure 
openness in the soil in a permanent way ; for without 
the introduction of such materials, if the loam be rather 
adhesive in character, a free percolation of moisture 
cannot be established in a duraole way. 

We have thus planted a Peach of some ten years of 
age in the last week — one removed from the walls to the 
peach-house — and the materials alluded to were filled in 
regularly : one man tossing in the loam, another the 
manurial matter, and a third the materials to open the 
texture. A very little long littery dung from the stable- 
door was strewed continually, ia thin fragments, as the 
filling proceeded ; the litter continues in a state of elas- 
ticity for some years, which is of much benefit to the 
roots of trees. The tree in question has branches nearly 
ten feet long, and roots of a corresponding length, and 
the situation of the bole inside the house allows the 
roots to extend about three feet outside the house, 
through a couple of arches. The soil outside is prepared 
in like manner ; but we have only half-filled the excava- 
tion outside, intending to apply a body of fermenting 
manure over the roots immeaiately — that is, a fortnight 
before closing the house ; it being now December 24tli. 

The trees growing in tlie house will require a little 
attention at the root : the surface of the border always 
becomes powdery, and, of course, loses both texture and 
quality. Tliis should be all removed by loosening it an 
inch or so, and sweeping it clean off. It may be re- 
placed with the loamy compost recommended for planting 
the new tree in ; and on this we lay a coating three 
inches tliick of fresh horse-droppings ; thus leaving a 
rich and pervious surface. Pruning, if not hitherto 
performed, must be speedily accomplished ; and a few 

?eneral hiuts must suffice. In the fii*st place, in-door 
'caches seldom require the amount of pruning those 
out of doors require, and that for two reasons. In the 
first place, their wood is, or ought to be, perfectly ripe ; 
if any be unripe, it is most likely those robbers, or very 
gross shoots, which imfortunately were not growth- 
pruned; and in the second place, most in-door Peaches 
have more attention bestowed on them during the grow- 
iu<? season, and there is less superfluous spray. Short- 
ening back, therefore, must be resorted to with much 
moderation ; indeed, the chief reasons are to induce a 
liberal supply of successive shoots, and to remove 
portions crossing each other, or for which there is no 
room. Where there is trellis space to be occupied, the 
shoots may be laid in full length, unless they appear 
spongy ; when as much as appears immature may be 
cut away, remembering to prune to a wood-bud, or to 
buds in threes. A recent paper on the pruning of the 
Peach and Nectarine may be studied by tue uninitiated ; 
this will save needless repetitions here. Of course a 
judicious thinning-out will be practised, and the lowest 
shoots in the " forks " cut pretty close back for succes- 
sion wood, not allowing the latter to bear. 

Dressing. — ^The application of a dressing, applied all 
over the shoots, is as essential as with the vine. It 
is to be preeum6d, let the previous treatment of the 



Peach be ever so excellent, that the scale, the red spider, 
and the aphis, lurk unseen in some parts of the trees : 
this must always be taken for granted, and measures 
adopted accordingly. The moment the pruning is com- 
pleted, a sort of quarantine may be performed, as with 
the vinery, by stoving with sulphur ; at least, such is 
our practice. This, however, is not a forty days' affair, 
us in nautical matters; half-a-dozen hours should suffice. 
Every plant with a living leaf must be removed from 
the structure, and a handful or two of sulphur, mixed 
with a good deal of dry sawdust, thrown over some hot 
coals at each end of the house, closing, of course, every 
aperture; this over, the dressing may proceed. Some 
use lime, soot, and sulphur; we have been in the habit 
of using sulphur and soft-soap, the latter beat up tliree 
ounces to the gallon, and to this we add clay-mua, so as 
to thicken it to a paint. A gallon of water may receive 
four handfuls of sulphur. This, well mixed, is rubbed 
iuto evei-y crevice, and over every portion of the tree ; 
and we give a second application. Any amount of lime 
may be added with impunity ; and for the first coat, at 
least, it will be well to ao so, as it will show the operator, 
when it is dry, any portion that may have escaped his 
notice. The latter coating may have the glaring colour 
subdued by mixing a good deal of soot with it. 

To conclude the operations, the trees being duly 
trained, the house should be lime-washed, or otherwise 
cleansed, using much sulphur in the lime-wash, if any. 
As for painting, it may he done, but it is better done in 
the autumn as soon as the leaves fall. 

Flues, boilers, pipes, &c., of course, will be set in high 
working trim ; and now, let us examine the first steps of 
the Peach forcer. Like other forcing, the more gradu- 
ally the buds are allowed to develope, the more regular 
will the trees bud, and the stronger will be the bloom. 
It must be remembered, that under all circumstances, it 
requires a certain time for the blossom-buds to open 
their folds, and develope and augment their parts, and 
that any severe infringement on this law of Nature is 
almost certain to produce either deformity or imper- 
fection of parts, leading either to abortion or to utter 
destruction. By all means, then, let the Peach forcer 
take time enough in the unfolding of the buds. During 
the germinating period little more is required than to 
sustain a permanent, though moderate, amount of 
atmospheric moisture, and a thermometer of 50° to 55°. 
There is little occasion to uiake much distinction be- 
tween day and night until the first symptoms of leaves 
appear. If, however, a very low temperature exist out- 
doors, do not attempt to keep up a prescribed amount 
of heat ; let it sink to 40° if needs be, it will rather be 
beneficial than otherwise. 

The Peach has a great aversion to a saturated atmo- 
sphere, yet loves a genial, moderate, and continuous 
amount of air moisture, whilst the germination is pro- 
ceeding. Fermenting materials, or a course of air 
moisture, is preferable, in oiu: opinion, to much syring- 
ing ; and herein we agree with the Dutch school of Peach 
forcers, who have ever been notorious for this mode of 
proceeding. Where no chance of introducing fermen- 
tative materials exists, we advise that all floors, walls, 
&c., be sprinkled as frequently as possible, early in the 
morning, at mid-day, and at night, which, so far from 
being an injury, proves of immense service. We do not 
say sprinkle your ftues^ and " raise a steam," as it is 
termed — this is another aflair; such may suit the 
regular bibbers of the vegetable world, but will not be 
found a consistent course of practice with such sen 
sitive subjects as the Peach and Nectarine, beneath the 
murky skies and damp air of Britain, during the dead 
of winter. As before observed, the Peach, if we under- 
stand it aright, is equally averse to a continued humid, 
and by consequence, stagnant air, as to a dried one ; 
a moderated, yet permanent degree, therefore, is best. 
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As soon as the blossom-buds show the colour of their 
' corolla or blossom-leaves, the air heat may commence 
the ascending scale. And here we would beg of our 
i-eaders to make a proper distinction between day and 
night heat From many years' observation, coupled 
with the opinions of men eminent in the profession, we 
! feel assixred that it is a complete fallacy to hope to 
make any useful advances in the forcing art, as applied 
to the Peach, by high temperatures during the night, 
beyond what a due regard for the health of the tree 
will warrant. No — it is with light alone that we can 
make real advances. A thermometer of 50"* to 55°, is 
amply sufficient, except on bright days, at any period 
up to the stoning, when increased solar light, and with 
it an increasing demand on the energies of the tree, 
both require and justify an advanced thermometer. 
Indeed, if very severe weather occur at any previous 
period, we should rather prefer a temperature of 40° to 
45**, than pile up huge fires to attempt a higher pitch. 
No doubt, some respectable practitioners will differ with 
us about it ; so be it, we cannot but write what we feel 
assured is safe and sound practice. 

When, however, the leaves are well developed, when 
the swelling fruit plainly intimates the need of an ample 
8upj)ly of the material for growth, which can alone be 
furnished by a free development, and a healthy and 
powerful elaboration through the agency of solar light, 
then, we say, let there be no mincing ; let the thermo- 
meter rise freely to 75°, trith air, in the forenoon, and 
close at 3 to 4 p. m. (with a bright sunshine on the 
roof), encouraging 80** to 85**, for an hour or so. 

We must resume this matter in due time, and talk 
about root-moisture, liquid-manures, and some other 
accessories to the production of fine fruit. 

R. Ebrinoton. 

JANUARY NOTES FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Four times within the last five-and-twenty years, gar- 
deners were caught nodding by such a winter as the 
present ; everything went on swimmingly till after the 
middle of January — sweeping and rolling lawns tliis 
week, and up to one's knees in drift snow the next. The 
only plant that I have to look after this mouth is a ras- 
cally elm tree, at the farthest end of the garden ; he and 
the bank will be levelled to the ground, however, ere 
long. But those who have the care of half-hardy plants 
ought to provide against a worse levelling by frost and 
snow, or by damp and confinement in pits and other 
places. I was in one of the best nurseries near London 
the other day, looking out some fruit-trees and hardy 
climbers for a gentleman. It happened to be one of the 
finest days we had this winter. The best point of prac- 
tice which I observed in this groat nursei^, was a plan 
of catering plants in ttinUr, which was first recom- 
mended in The Cottage Gardener, I mean flower-gar- 
den plants and half-hardy things of that sort, which are 
kept in frames and pits. Instead of watering them in 
the frames, the pots wore turned out on the paths early 
in the day, and there watered ; the weather was very 
dull for the three previous weeks, and, of course, these 
pote had no water all the time, and the frames stood 
much in need of a good looking over — that was easily 
done when most of the plants were out ; and all this 
being so arranged the pots were put back late in the 
day. I saw the same process going on the day I went 
down to Claremoot, and I am very sure they were at the 
same work at Shrubland Park on these two days. If, 
therefore, the first gardens and nurseries all over the 
country, or rather the people who attend to them, find it 
impossible to keep their plants, not from moulding, hut 
in good sound health and vigour, without this kind 
of supervision, how diligent should the amateur be to 
seize the opportunity of t vwy fine or promising day for 



looking over his pot plants in winter ; and how careless 
it must look to see a lot of little things in pots, with 
damp, and dead, or dying, leaves, and with all, the water- 
ing-pot flooding away right and left inside the pit. 

Although it uiay seem out of my beat, I must notice 
one plant, of which I saw a large stock in this nursery, 
prepared for forcing tor the drawing-rooms ; I thought I 
had seen all the plants fit for this branch of gardening 
tried already, but this one escwoed my notice. It is a 
low trailing evergreen, from North America, called 
Epigaa repens, which we used to grow in the shade of 
Rhododendrons in damp peat beds, like the GattUherias, 
or Cranberries. The habit of the plant was made the 
most of here, for the pots were set under a greenhouse 
front stage, and the drip from the watering of the pote 
on the stage seemed to agi-ee with it very weD, for no 
plants could look better. I was told it forced as easily 
and with as much certainty as a Rhododendron or 
Azalea, and that the flowers were very sweet and much 
sought after in the spring ; which must be true enough, 
otherwise they would not go to the trouble of getting so 
much of it ready as a trade plant. Therefore, I recom- 
mend it to gardeners who have to furnish quantities of 
forced plants for the rooms. 

If the weather holds up this month, it is not yet too 
late to put in cuttings of all those beautiful cUmbing 
Roses which I wrote about lately; JasnUneSj Honey- 
suckles, and a great many things of that class, will also 
come from cuttings, if they are got in before the end of 
January ; but, at this late season, there ought to be a 
good quantity of sand put in for the roots to strike into. 

Those who are troubled with bad rose soil, ought 
certainly to attempt a better sort of stock. Almost any 
of the strong-growing Hybrid Chinas will make better 
stocks for dwarf roses than the dog rose in bad or very 
light soil ; but although the ManetHi is now the most 
generally used of this class for stocks, I know a garden 
where it does not do at all, which is very strange, seeing 
that in another garden, hardly a mile off, and with 
similar aspect, situation, and soil, this Manettii is found 
to be the best stock of any. One good thing is, there 
is no more trouble in getting up a lot of it from cuttings 
than of the common willow ; but unless the buds at 
the bottom are well picked out of the bark before the 
cuttings are put in, it will be a dreadful teaser with 
suckers, so much so, indeed, that it is much better to 
root out a suckering plant than to bud it. 

While on the subject of making cuttings, I must 
mention a standard which I saw in a country village 
the otlier day, for I had no idea the thing could be so 
well done, it was the Japan Honeysuckle, the finest of 
them all ; the stem was more than six feet high, and as 
smooth as a gun barrel, and the head was as much like 
one of tliose weeping standard roses I mentioned a few 
weeks ago as anything could be; it really was a beauty, 
in full leaf, for it is nearly an evergreen, and there were 
lots of flower-buds on it, and I dare say it has been in 
flower since last May. In country nurseries they call it 
Lonicera flexuosa and Lonicera Chinensis, and sometimes 
a Caprifoliutn. It is a great bother when plants have 
so many diflerent names, but there is no help for it, and 
it does not much matter in this instance, for almost 
everybody knows it by one or other of these names. 
Cuttings of it, with the bottom buds taken out, and put 
in now, will make similar standards some day as easily 
as a red currant, and so will our own native honeysuckle 
with a little pains; the only treatment required is to 
lay a right foundation at first, and this is a very good 
time to begin. Almost all the Honeysuckles and Jas- 
mines make as good pillar plants as the Roses, only the 
strong-growing ones require poles at least ten feet high. 
This might be kept in mind, and when the shmbberies 
are dre^ed, they and many other trailing or olimbtttg 
plants mig^t be farmed into tall pillan, wbere ibej 
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would look well spiring up here and there among the 
round-headed shrubs. 

About the end of January is the best time to trench a 
border for Ahtromerias and the spring Oladiolh and 
both ought to have a portion of fresh soil from a com- 
mon or hedge-bank. No manure is half so good for 
them as rough fresh soil, with all the dead leaves, roots, 
and rotten herbage, and all this to be packed in the 
bottom of the bed or trench as the work proceeds. I 
know a nurseryman famed for healthy bush plants of 
all descriptions, and he told me the only secret in the 
thing was his using large quantities of top soil from a 
common, hard by, every year at the winter digging, and 
that he preferred it to the best rotten dung, and I be- 
lieve he is right; the only objection to this kind of 
dressing is the quantities of wild seeds which we must 
thus take in to increase the weeds next season ; but if 
the roots of perennial weeds are picked out, seed weeds 
are easily kept down. 

Every means within one's reach for enriching the 
Rosary J or rose beds and borders, should be made the 
most of now, when less company, or fewer visitors, are 
expected than at any other time in the year. The 
strongest, most common, and most disagreeable kind of 
manure is, without any doubt, the very best kind for 
producing the finest roses ; rich, dark or brown nm- 
nings from the pig-sty is the next best, and that from 
the stables or cowhouse the third best, and this last is 
better than rotten dung from the farm-yard. In apply- 
ing the strongest, the best way is, first to draw aside a 
couple of inches of the top soil round the plants, and 
forming it into a basin ; then early in the day, or when 
no one is about, the cesspool, where all house-sewage 
runs, must be reached, and for every gdlon of this 
sewage add three or four of pond-water, and let every 
rose in the garden have a couple of gallons of it ; the 
soil will fix all the best parts, and the rest will drain 
away, and as soon as the surface is a little dry, level 
back the earth, and in half-an-hotir no one can make 
out what you have been doing. The best rose growers 
reckon on three dressings of this kind, all in winter, to 
be equivalent to three or four inches of rotten muck 
spread all over the ground ; and on very light soil it 
would not be too much to say that it is as good as six 
inches of muck if the cesspool is of the geueral run. 
There is no other way to make light soil keep close, and 
at the same time sufiiciently porous, as this ; you may put 
six inches of clay all over a bed, let the frost crumble it 
down, and work it in when di*y next March, but that 
bed will sooner get dry next June than the one with the 
liquid stufi*, after a few applications, and here is a proof. 
J said the otlier day that the chalk under a rose-bank 
was like an open sieve. A few days back we dug out 
a large hole in this chalk, ten feet deep and eight 
feet in diameter, and wlien finished, some wise head 
advised to have it bricked all round in cement to hold 
the kind of liquid-manure for which it was made, but 
Mr. Wells, the foreman, who made it for me, said, " That 
was all stufi^;" the thing would soon cement itself, and 
if it did not, it would be time enough to brick in 
cement when he failed ; and he was right. In less than 
nine months all the cement in the country would not 
make it more water-tight; but at first, when the drain 
from the main cesspool, which held the house-sewage, 
was led into it, the water escaped as fast as it went in, 
but it soon cemented itself all the way up, as Mr. Wells 
said ; and there it is to this day, and will last as long 
as the good stuff runs into it. Now, here is a good 
practical lesson for every one who has a house and 
garden, and this is just the right time of the year to 
learn it, and make the best use of it. Every house 
has, or ought to have, ** another place," as they say in 
parliament, and instead of clearing it out all at once, 
as did Cromwell and Louis Napoleon with their par- 



liaments, draw upon it by degrees, through a long drain, 
and let this drain empty itself in a large hole near 
the rosary, and from the other side of the hole let off 
another drain for fear the hole should overflow ; unless 
the place is pure sand, you need not fear about the 
hole keeping the drainage; indeed, sand itself is no 
obstacle if you can keep the sides from falling in for the , 
first six nionths, and that might easily be done with . 
rough slabs from the sawpit; but like the proof of the ' 
pudding, I have proved this also, and the tank which | 
supplies the kitchen-garden at Shrubland Park with i 
liquid manure is cut out of pure white sand and nothing 
else, and not a single drop does it lose all the year 
round ; but at first we had to slab it all roimd. Any 
poor labourer now out of work could make a tank of 
this kind in a few days ; and no money was ever laid 
out to such advantage for any garden. The only diffi- 
culty that I can see is the drain from the other place to 
the tank ; if it must pass near trees or through tlic 
"shrubbery, it must be laid with pipes having sockets, 
and be c«mented at the joints, otherwise the roots will 
be sure to find their way into it, and in time choke it 
up altogether. Then, if one had a choice of situation, 
I would recommend the tank to be made square and 
long, for capacity, and not more than a yard deep, nor 
wider than four feet, then a man could scoop out the 
contents at any time without going into it, and it might 
be covered over with rough wood and earth, leaving 
only a square hole somewhere near the middle — not at 
the ends or sides, because then they would break down 
the sides getting out the stuff. 1 am not sure tliat a 
tank of this kind would hold the liquids from a stable, 
cowhouse, or farm-yard, because I never tried it, but 1 
think it would after some months; but I am quite 
certain that there is not a chance of failure in making 
such a tank in any kind of soil whatever, to hold itself 
brimful from the other place. There was a good deal 
said in some of the early numbers of The Cottage 
Gardener about cheap tanks, but my experience of 
those mentioned above was not sufficient then to war- 
rant me to say anything about them, but I had often 
wished to recommend them since, only I forgot them at 
the proper time. 

lihododendrons, Azalecu, and other American plants, 
are multiplied by the thousand from seed, and this is 
the proper time to look after it, as the pods will soon 
burst when the sun gets a little more strength. This is 
also the best time to sow it in-doors if one had the con- 
venience of a little extra heat ; the seeds are so small, 
and the seedlings so easily go oft' in hot or sunny weather, 
that amateurs, and even some good gardeners, seldom 
make a good hit at rearing them, but at this dull season 
they are much more easy to manage. I have seen whole 
boxes of them sown as thick as mustard and cress in a 
little heat in January, and come up without a gap. As 
soon as the surface looked green with their tiny leaves, 
the boxes were put into a greenhouse, and when the 
sun came out strong, they were shaded in the middle of 
the day with single folds of newspaper, and before the 
end of April they were fit for transplanting. I am of 
opinion, however, that the Evergreen berbery (Berberis 
fascicularis) will soon supersede the Rhodt>dtmh'on as 
undergrowth for plantations; as, go into what garden 
or nursery you please, you shall see thousands upon 
thousands of them planted in beds and rows ready for 
" turning out ;*' and 1 wonder the directors of the dif- 
ferent railroads do not cover the hanks of their lines 
with it, for it seems to be the very best of all plants 
for the purpose, as it will grow on every variety of soil, 
and on the steepest bank, citlior in the full sun, or in 
perfect shade. 

I saw something new to-day with which 1 was much 
pleased— a new garden wall just finished. The coping 
of the wall is made of slabs of half-inch slate, and pro- 
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jects three inches ; the slate is laid in cement, and over 
it a finishing coui*8e of bricks, also in cement, the bricks 
standing lengthways across the wall, and I never saw a 
neater finish. It was recommended to the gentleman, 
in my presence, to run three lengths of wire along this 
top by means of T pieces, just as they train wires up a 
rafter, the bottom part of the T being a wedge to drive 
inta the brickwork, then to plant the strongest of the run- 
ning roses on the outside of the wall between the fruit- 
trees, and train them up with a single stem to the top 
of the wall, and train them right and left on the wires ; 
the roses to be planted from fifteen to twenty feet apai't, 
according to the distances between the frulMrees ; and 
I beffan to think what Mr. Errington would say about 
this Kind of decoration, but, after a while, I recollected 
tliat the same idea was recommended, manv years siuce, 
in ** The Gardeners' Magazine," and, I think, by Mr. 
Gorrie, of Annat Lodge, in the Carse of Gowrie. 

D. Beaton. 



FROSTED PLANTS. 

For the few misfortunes, the cry of which has 
reached our ears, die quick tr£uisitions in the weather, 
the suddenness with which frost has come and again 
departed, may plead not an apology, but some extenua- 
tion for inattention and its consequences. Everything 
is so quiet, calm, and serene in the evening, that plants 
are left standing close to the window frame without even 
the intervention of a blind. Pits are left uncovered, 
and perhaps a little au* on, and then the wind, which, at 
bed-time, was veering a little from due west, reaches due 
north, whilst we are snug and comfortable in bed ; and 
the waning moon, rising about two or three o'clock, is 
attended with such a galaxy of stars, that, were we only 
awake, would at once tell us that the radiation of heat 
from the earth was proceeding rapidly, being totally un- 
obstructed by any mantling of clouds, but the results of 
which we first learn by the effects produced on our nose 
and fingers as we step over the threshold in the morn- 
ing; and secondly, when, to our alarm, we find the leaves 
of our plants stiner than the glazed material which the 
clever artistes manufacture into artificial fiowers. 
Even in such a case as this, far from uncommon, the 
experienced man, who gives himself time to think, is 
not helplessly nonplussed. It is seldom that the first 
mornings' frost, in these circumstances, is powerful 
enough to commit irreparable injury, unless we assist 
the mischief with our own imprudence. If plants in 
the window are removed to the darkest and coldest place 
possible, just a little above the freezing point, the 
leaves will thaw gradually ; if sprinkled at all, the very 
coldest water should be used, but it is quite as well to 
use none at all. The pit, on the same prmciple, must be 
shut up, and then covered up from both the light and 
heat ot the sun, which generally shines brilliantly after 
such a morning, and until the warmer air, in spite of 
' your covering, has gained access by degrees, and com- 
bined with the heat radiated from the interior of the 
pit, has been sufficient) thoroughly but slowly, to thaw 
the frosted plants, not a glimpse of sunlight should they 
receive. In my younger days I have seen frosted 
plants irreparably injured by allowing a bright sun to 
thaw tliem. Then we had little but that hard, diiibbing 
schoolmaster, experience, to guide us ; no cheap sterling 
gardening literature, explaining the " whys " and the 
** how's" was open to our inspection. What was ex- 
cusable then is inexcusable now. Privilege must ever 
be associated witli responsibility, and that responsibility 
is now more than ever felt. Feeling everything the 
reverse of a shade of envy, it requires not the foresight 
of the Seer to perceive that rising youth will soon take 
the place of our veterans as teachers and instructors. 
•»h all our knowledge, however, the want of a little 



forethought, a little reOection, often causes us to fall into 
sad blunders. Not long ago, some nice plants in a 
window very highly frosted, were ruined by removing 
them from one room and placing them close to a bright 
fire in another. In another case, they were equally 
mined by sluicing them all over with warm wator, and 
yet the actors in both cases were so generally intelligent 
that they would have looked mocking laughter, had yon 
hinted the idea of placing frozen meat, or frozen vege- 
tables in boiling wator. The law of extremes must, 
therefore, ever be guarded against But as prevention 
is better than cure, it is bettor to prevent the plants 
ever being frosted. Moving plants from the window to 
the centre of the room, and, in extreme weather, throwing 
a cover over them there, will generally keep them quite 
safe. With respect to pits, the inexperienced had better 
cover them every night during winter. The best mode 
of doing so, and the principles involved, have been fully 
alluded to. When the night proves fine and warm, 
there will thus be an unnecessary labour, but then you 
can sleep without night-mare visions of frost. As the 
fijst night's frost is seldom severe, the covering may be 
slight, and removed in a mild morning, the £st thing. 
I advise this covering in all such cases, because no signs 
can be safely reckoned on. 

As some, however, might wish a few omens to be a 
sort of secondary guide, I will mention the following. 
During winter, whenever the atmosphere is clear, expect 
frost, unless the external temperature is high. The free 
radiation of the heat from the earth produces cold. 
When the weathercock points in the direction of east 
and north, expect cold. With the wind in these direc- 
tions, and a clear atmosphere, we may expect it to be 
most severe. Approaching at, and a little past full 
moon, the temperature of the night will, in general, be 
as equable as could be consistent with a growing in- 
tensity of cold from a continued clearness of atmosphere. 
In her first quarter, other things being equal, we have 
generally the greatest degree of cold from sunset to 
moon-setting. In her last quarter we have generally 
the gi-eatest degree of cold from moonrise to sunrise. 
Of course, I do not hold out these as anything like cer- 
tain rules, but as a sort of leading-string, the result of 
many observations. In the case of plants very slightly 
protected in these December and January nights, I 
should sleep more comfortably when I knew the moon 
was gone to bed before me. If she rose long before me, 
and brought a clear atmosphere with her, I should 
expect to have something to do as soon as I got out 
Te^ng these at their nominal value, safety consists in 
due preparation. W^hat at times is lost in labour, is 
saved in anxiety, and the avoiding, now and then, of an 
unpleasant disappointment. 

There are two things connected with the management 
of cold pits, which many of our friends do not seem 
fully to comprehend, though they have been often 
fidluded to. lii-st, they have no idea how plants can be 
kept in such places, as well as in their greenhouses, 
however dry and secure the walls, and however carefully 
covered, and they object to " the continual trouble and 
litter ! " True, but then there is nothing got without 
labour and troiible; and these given, many of our green- 
house plauts will succeed better in one of these dry, nice 
pits, than they will do in our pretty houses made to look 
at. In fact, in very severe weather, the plante in tlie latter 
structure can only be easily kept in the highest health 
when something like pit treatment is given them. This 
will at once be seen by those who last season read what 
was stated about the temperature and the ventilating of 
houses, the capacity of heated air for moistmre, &c. A 
strong artificial heat inside would only aggravate the 
mischief. Instead of increasing the difierenoe in severe 
weather, we should try to approximate the tempNsraiim 
inside and outeide of the glass by redaoing the interiM: 
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to the point of safety, and increasing the exterior by any 
such modes of covering as we give to pits and frames. 
Heat will be radiated irom the • outside surface of the 
covering into the atmosphere, but there is the space 
between the glass and the covering, and the greater the 
space the better, provided the covering be air-tight ; the 
licat radiated from the glass to the covering will, to a 
certain extent, be radiated back again, just as the clouds 
radiate back the heat to the earth in a cloudy night. 
And thus the glass, if covering sufficient be used, will 
never be so cold, as injuriously by its radiation, to lower 
the temperature inside ; and if so applied to a house, as 
well as a pit, there will be no danger of ruining the 
plants by a dry atmosphere sucking their life-blood 
trom them. 

Another difficulty some of our friends feel, is the ever- 
and-anon attention to light and air, recommended to be 
given to their plants, whether in pits or houses. And 
then, again, the talking complaisautly of keeping these 
and similar plants shut up in darkness, and no air 
reaching them for days and weeks, in severe cold 
weather. The difficulty vanishes when you recollect 
that every growing plant almost that we cultivate, re- 
quires light and air when so growing. It is only when 
the gprowing principle is reduced to its minimum, that 
the shutting-up principle can be safely resorted to in 
the day as well as the night. Every stimulus to vital 
activity must be withdrawn. Heat, in unison with 
moisture, is the most powerful of these. Place plants 
in such circumstances, and the effects would be ruinous. 
I once saw a bed of Cinerarias plunged in a slight hot- 
bed, in a frame, in the end of February. A severe frost 
came, dung linings were placed round them, so cold was 
it, that they coidd not oe uncovered for a week, and 
then they were such a sight ! In a cool temperature, 
ranging from 33° to 38°, however cold and stormy the 
external atmosphere, they would have received no harm, 
though deprived of sun and air for several weeks. Ex- 
ternal vegetation looks none the less healthy after being 
covered a month with snow. K Fish. 



ALLOPLECTUS CAPITATUS CULTURE. 

A TRULT noble stove plant, belonging to that numerous 
order the Gesnerworts, but departing enough from its 
type, Oesnera, to cause it to be separated from it, and 
form a genus under the above name, given to it by 
Sir W. Hooker. It is a plant growing two or three 
feet high, producing its head of flowers upon a stout 
crimson-coloured stem; the corolla is short, tubular, 
pale yellow, and thickly covered with hair-like append- 
ages pointing upwards ; the calyx is Ave or six parted, 
short, thick, toothed, bent-back, and of a brilliant crim- 
son colour; the leaves are very large, opposite, of a 
dark green colour, with the centre rib of the same 
colour as the stem, — forming altogether, when in bloom, 
as fine an object as the stove produces. It was intro- 
duced to European gardens by Mr. Linden, of the 
Brussels Nursery, from the Andes of Columbia. 

Soil. — Like most of its relatives, this plant requues a 
light rich soil We have found the following suit it 
admirably: — Very turfy loam in lumps, not sifted; 
fibrous ])eat, the turf cut into smedl pieces, and used in 
that state ; and half-decayed leaves ; all these, mixed 
together in equal parts, with a quantity — probably one- 
tonth of the whole — of fine white sand. 

Potting. — ^The best season for tliis is in early spring. 
Pot freely — that is, use pots twice the size of the pots 
the plants are crowing in ; drain well in the usual way, 
and cover the drainage with a thin layer of rough char- 
coal ; then place a layer of the roughest parts of the 
compost upon the drainage, and place the plant upon 
that, with the ball just level with the nm of the 



pot, fill in the soil all round it, pressing it down but 
lightly, and finish with a thin layer of the finer parts of 
the compost When all is finished, give a gentle water- 
ing, and place the plants in a house where a good moist 
heat can be kept up, such as that of a stove, propagating 
pit, or house. Use the syringe frequently over the whole 
plant, and encourage it to grow freely. It will, under 
such treatment, soon fill the pot with roots, and should 
then have a second shift. This will commonly be re- 
quired about the beginning of June. Continue the 
same treatment, as to syringing, heat, and moisture, till 
July, and then remove it into the cooler stove, placing 
it near the glass, but shading it daily from the sun. In 
this house it will soon show flowers, and the increcised 
light and air will give it those high, bright coloiu^ which 
render it so attractive. As soon as the bloom is over, 
cut the plant down to about half its height, leaving all 
the leaves on below the cut Give very little water till 
fresh shoots are made, then give a moderate quantity all 
through the autumn, and in winter only just enough to 
keep it fresh and healthy. It is a fibrous-rooted plant, 
like the Gesnera oblongata, and therefore must never be 
allowed to get quite dry like the tuberous-rooted Gesner- 
worts. 

When the potting season returns, shake the most of 
the earth off the bsdl, repot it, and subject the plants to 
tlie same treatment as the young ones described above. 
With proper care, the plants will then produce several 
of their magnificent heads on eacli. 

Propagation: by Cuttings. — These are not produced 
very ])lentifiilly. When the plants are cut down, the 
top leaves may be used as cuttings. With a sharp knife 
cut the stem across just under the pair of leaves, then 
pass it through the stem between the two leaves, leaving 
the bud entu-e at the base. Insert these leaves without 
mutilation under a tall bell-glass, supporting the leaves 
with clean, newly-made deal sticks, so as not to touch 
the glass ; let the pots be filled in the usual way with 
light lich compost, and a layer of pure white sand on 
the suiface. Plunge the pots in a bed of wai'm tanner s 
bark, and keep the sand just moist, but by no means 
wet Dry the glasses occasionally, and, as soon as 
growth is perceived, leave them off for an hour every 
morning. Roots will be perceived on the surface of the 
sand, and then the cuttings may be potted off^placing 
them under a hand-light till they have grown sufficiently 
to bear the full exposure and treatment, the same as for 
the older plants. The best cuttings, however, are those 
made from the young shoots whicli grow from tlie old 
plants that have been cut down, b^xactly the same 
method to strike these must be adopted as that for leaf 
cuttings. T. Appleby. 



MR. GLENNY ON FLORICULTURE IN 1851. 

Another year of floriculture, as well as of the world, has 
passed away, and we may ask with real earnestness in what 
lloriculturo has advanced ? What additions have been made 
to the number of its admirers ? What improvements have 
been made in flowers ? What increase has been discem- 
able in the confidence of florists ? To the first question, 
there may be some inclined to say the advance is consider- 
able, because, in some localities, we grant, that florists' 
flowers have been better cultivated ; but, in our tiavcls, and 
they are by no means circumscribed, we see a greater number 
of places where they are abandoned, and especially by those 
who can afford to purchase but few new varieties, and who 
have found those few are, in nine cases out of ten, useless. 
In otlier places the lessened number of exhibitors have in- 
duced the withdrawal of the prizes, wluch increases the 
discouragement to the rest Still, if tlie committees would 
give more prizes, and of less amount, for the leading 
i'avourites, there are plenty of growers who might be in- 
duced to cultivate them. Every year has done something 
towards lessening the number of Auricula growers, but to 
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show how easily a flower may be revived in a locality, the 
Diss Horticultural Society announced prizes for them, 
and we saw a very pretty competition, and a well-selected 
collection. It was there two or three years ago, that we saw 
first, a line specimen of Gheetham's Lancashire Heroy which 
has completely set aside the old flower of that name, Met- 
calf s, and the same might be done anj'where, if a beginner 
could trust a dealer for the supply of a starting collection 
upon reasonable terms, such as would give him a chance in 
the race. However, as wo should hardly know ourselves 
where to apply, we need not wonder at the difficulties ex- 
perienced by young beginners. 

To our second question, we fear the answer will be in the 
negative, because we know so many, we may say scores, wlio 
have died without successors, or have retired in disgust from 
the field where honours cannot be won, and who cannot 
value prizes obtained otherwise. 

To the third question the answer is more pleasant. 
Flowers have received many valuable additions. The Gera- 
nium has advanced a little, and more especially the fancy 
kind ; not bat that we have a dozen new ones adveilised for 
every one that is an improvement. The Verbena has had 
one or two pretty additions, but, like the Geranium, you 
have to sift them out of scores. The Hollylwck has con- 
siderably advanced, some ver}- distinct, and, as compared 
with other varieties, good novelties have been produced ; but 
in this flower good seed has been let out, and many persons 
are raising the same thing, a& it were — that is to say, varieties 
so nearly like each other, that we have already the same 
colours and qualities imder diflerent names, each raiser 
feeling entitled to name his flower, and there not being so 
mach difference between them as the self-same flower would 
exhibit in different gardens. In fact, a packet of seed will 
produce anybody an excellent collection. The TiUip pro- 
gresses slowly ; the greatest advance that has been made has 
been by Mr. Goldham, of Sydenham, who has some very 
beautiful novelties, which, however, will be some time 
before they can reach cultivators, for the Tulip cannot be 
propagated like other flowers, and we have known a variety 
to be grown for years before a second could be obtained. The 
Ranunculus is also moring a little ; Mr. Tyso, of Walhngford, 
Mr. Airzee of the Liverpool-road, Mr. Lightbody of Fal- 
kirk, Mr. Read, of DunfinnUne, Mr. Groom, of Clapham, and 
Mr. Lockhart, of Fulham, ai-e the only raisers of any account 
whose productions are exhibited, and some of the novelties 
are very beautiful. The Petunia does not budge from its 
flabby character, and it is essentially a flower for the sliade, 
for a quarter-of-an- hour's hot sun will either it. The Dahlia 
ought to be advancing when we consider that a hundred 
novelties per annum are advertised for sale, all warranted 
by somebody, or described by the sellers as good show 
flowers; still ninety of the hundred may be set down as 
worse than many of the old and abandoned sorts ; and 
there was not, last season, a single stand with six of the 
new flowers which could not have been improved by chang- 
ing some of them for old and better kinds. The Polyanthus 
is not encouraged, and the prizes given for it in London have 
only produced a few starvelings that a boy of ten years old 
ought to be ashamed of, but which, of course, served the 
parties to claim the prizes with, as they were confined to 
members ; that is, all others must show at greater expense 
than the prizes are worth. The last three that we think 
have been shown as novelties, and worth notice, were Fire 
Kin^y Lord Morpeth^ and the Duke of Northumberland » "VVe 
heartily wish somebody capable of growing them would set 
an example near London, tiiat is to say, witliin twenty miles, 
and save seed. But a passing lesson, or rather hint, may 
not be amiss. The only sliow flowers are tliose in which 
the anthers or thrum stand up above the pistil, those in 
which the pistil stands up prominently above the anthers 
are called pin-eyed. Now everybody saves from the thrum- 
eyed, or show varieties, and will not cultivate the others, so 
that every flower impregnates itself. Nor can bees, or any 
other insect, conveniently take from one to the other, so 
that, strange as it may seem, we rarely get anything new in 
character. If those who save seedlings would reverse this, 
and get together a few pin-eyed varieties of striking coloiur 
and character, and three or four of the best show flowers, 
and plant these away &om all others, sowing tlie seed from 
the pin-eyed varieties only; or, if they are artificially 



crossed, the pin-eyed ones with the thrum or jjollen 
of the others, it is true they would not have one thrum- 
eyed one out of twenty, but they would have that one 
probably new and good. It is discouraging enough to 
grow two or three hundred seedlings, and have nine- 
teen-twentieth s pin-eyed and useless; but it is worth 
seven yeai-s failure to produce a real novelty in a flower 
so neglected or misimderstood. The Pansey progresses 
slowly, but still we have two or tluree added every season, 
without that fatal fault, the eye breaking into tlie border, 
for it ought to condemn a stand as much as a run petal 
in a rink. We do not agree with many frivolous details 
which some who sell, and write about them, pretend to 
lay down. If the petals be tliiek and smooth-edged, flat 
and clear in the ground and colours, the markings well 
defined, we have all the different details to miJce the 
varieties, we care not how the leading properties are made 
up, so they be present, and tiie faults mentioned are absent 
The Pink has made a start within the last two or three 
years, but we do not see the best novelties in the stand, 
because the better ones are perhaps as yet scarce. Florists 
who have but a limited sum to spare, are very generally 
allowing the first year's letting out to go by them, and 
buying the year after at a fifth of the price. The quality 
wanted in the Pink is the smooth instead of the serrated 
edge, and hundreds have been let out as rose-leaved, and 
proved very roughly serrated ; we must, however, admit, that 
the best Pink in cultivation, if badly grown, or too late 
planted, will come rough. The Carnation and Picofee 
are both rapidly improving ; every year adds novelty, and, 
in some cases, an approach nearer the standard, and 
there are, perhaps, more growers added than there are 
falling off*. The Horticultural Society at Ghiswick have 
established a mode of showing which wonderfully en- 
hances their effect, and bids defiance to the too general 
practice of showing other people's flowers. A man may, 
and too many do, run about among ctQtivators, and pick 
up fine flowers, to help out his two-feet box of cut 
blooms ; but when they have to show on their plants, there 
is an end of begging, borrowing, or stealing. Boses advance 
slowly ; there are plenty of new ones, and numbers sent out 
imder wrong names ; still there are many engaged raising 
seedlings, and now and then a worthy addition is made; bat 
some are strongly recommended that will not even open ; 
others too much like what we have ; others are imported 
and the name changed; and one very common trick is 
played off on foreign Koses, by translating the foreign name 
into English, and enthusiasts then get two alike. Mr. "Wil- 
lison, of Whitby, and Mr. Burgess, of Colchester, have, how- 
ever, raised some perfectly novel and distinct, and some very 
remarkable. The Fuchsia is, unquestionably, moving the 
right way ; and he who would put forth a novelty of which 
the sepals did not reflex, would be looked up to as taking 
an undue advantage of his customer, unless there was some 
novelty so distinct as to warrant iL We have plenty now of 
which the sepals gracefully reflex, and to show that our 
requirements in the properties of flowers, that they should 
reflex completely wrong-side-out, is not looked upon so 
unfavourably, one of Smith's this year actually reflexes 
as much as the Martagon Lily. Nor will any variety be 
tolerated, unless the colours of the corolla and the sepals 
are very distinct. Of course there are many sent out every 
year only to be thrown away, and some, too much like what 
we liave already to be shown in the same collection. The 
Antirrhinum^ as exhibited hitherto, is a weed; there is not 
one worth the room it would take in a garden. If this flower 
is to be a florist's flower, it must not be less brilliant than 
the old Pictura; but himdreds of the most indifferent, 
scratchy things, of which the markings cannot be seen two 
yards off, have been palmed upon those weak enough to 
grow them in collections, and the end of it is, they will be 
thrown away. A pure white, or bright yellow tube, with a 
richly contrasted Up, is the only kind that can be tolerated. 
The frightful collections seen at some of the shows would 
disgust anybody, even if he had once wished to grow them. 

In fact, there is enough doing in many flowers to keep 
the science moving, if tlierc were not the awf^ drawbacK 
of the vast number of bad ones to frighten people from 
baying. The Chrysanthemmn has rapidly advanced in 
qtudity and culture. Mr. Salter, of .the YersaiUes Nuneiy, 
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Hammersmith, has the raising of them in this country to fully ftimished with bloom, so as scarcely to allow any 

himself, but he cannot save seed more than other people, foliage to be seen. The only care to be taken is to allow 

He sends his best sorts to Italy and the south of France to room for each truss to fully expand when in bloom 

be seeded ; and we saw last year some hundreds, comprising without touching each other. 

ttiree or four worth adding; and new sorts are also im^ The other mode, which we have called the bush 

The Stoke Newmgton Chrysanthemum Society ongmated ^^^^^ ig the simplest of all, but is by no means so 

the movement for encouraging the flower, and if fifty ^ ^^ .y^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ in a great 

societies now spring up m imitation, to the ongmal belongs ^^^^'^^^ "" Vii j r i- ' ^ ^ Lu «,™ «^ 

the credit There were stands of blooms at thTlast show measure, the stalks and foliage are so much more ex- 

perfectly double, and the flowers four, or five, and in one ?08ed. All that the trdner requires m this case are a 

case, six inches in diameter. *ew painted sticks, and the proper sized pots, with the 

And now we come to the last question, which, in a few necessary compost, and a frame to grow them in. When 

words, is— has confidence increased? and what we have the plants are large enough, put in a sufficient number 

already shown answers in the negative. There is little or no of sticks to form a neat round bush. Stop the shoots, 

confidence in the assurances of dealers, the certificates of to iiirnish the sticks with a shoot to each ; and do not 

societies, or the opinions of periodicals, for nearly all are suffer them to become crowded, or the leaves would turn 

under the influence of people whose temporary interests are yellow in the centre, and drop off, which would give 

oppowd to the interest of the pubUc. them a naked appearance when viewed sideways. With 

CiNBRABiAS fT. Ridsdale).— Purple Standard and moderate attention, this easy method will furnish very 

Magnificent, very pretty colours, but the petals do not handsome specimens. We remember some trained in 

fill out the circle ; nevertheless, we have some of the this style last season at the Highbury Park exhibition ; 

finest in the country giving us stray blooms just now, this had a very good effect, and obtained the second 

not a bit like themselves, nor half so good in form as prize. 

they will come in season, so that our opinion on these Planting and Pottino : Planting.— -At page 195, the 

two, as they are, may be contrary to that we should give, reader will recollect, we described the soil and situation 

if they were perfect, and at their proper season. of the verbena bed, to be exclusively devoted to growing 

Amaryllis (Rev. A J.— Too much green in the flower these flowers for exhibition in stands of six, twelve, or 

to render it of any v«Jue. It is the prevailing fault twenty-four trusses of blooms in each. Now, we would 

among seedlings. With all our pains, we have frequently strongly advise the aspirant for honours never to attempt 

had to condemn fifteen out of twenty, some of them the contest with less than two plants of each kind, giving 

having scarcely a shade of colour. The darkest Olox- each plant as much care and attention as though he 

inia is very pretty, and somewhat new. There is more were dependent upon one ; this would, geuerally speak- 

colour in the throat than any we have, and there is a ing, be doubling his chance of success, and would very 

tolerable collection. The flowers had suffered a little, likely enable him to exhibit at more places than one. 

They will both bloom better in the summer when the Not that he need confine himself to two plants if he has 

bulbs have had a rest. space for more, but there are now so many real good 

kinds, and they are multiplying every year, that a small 

grower can scarcely hope to procure, or find room for 

THF VF^RRTTNA more than a pair. 

/^ J T' n\. X The bed, or beds, to receive the plants, should be in 

{Oonttnuedfrom page 216.) g^^^j ^^^j, ^y^^^^ ^^^ l^t ^e^k in May, or the first week 

Training. — In our last number there were three in June ; the plants should, by a little extra pains in 
modes of training mentioned — namely, the flat mode, potting and stopping, be nice little bushes at the time, 
to a wire trellis ; the bush, or common method; and the Choose a warm, cloudy day for the operation. We pro- 
pyramidal form. The last, as being the most novel and posed, at the page above referred to, that tlie beds should 
elegant, was pretty fully described ; we will now briefly be four feet wide (for the sake of neatness we would 
particularise the other two. recommend enclosing them with slate or wood edgings. 

The flat mode of training is to a circular, table-like, the former to be preferred, on account of its enduring 
wire trellis, about fifteen inches diameter, with three qualities) ; then stretch a line 1 5 inches from the edging, 
strong feet to thrust into the soil, and of suflScient length and plant the flrst row of verbenas close to it, at 18 
to elevate the trellis above the soil — about six inches for inches apart; when that row is complete shift the line 
weak growers, and eight inches above the soil for to 15 inches from the other side of the bed, and put in 
stronger ones. It should be formed in circles, less and the first plant so as to form a triangle with the two 
less towards the centre, with diverging rods to the plants in the first planted row, and so proceed till the 
outermost circles, to keep each circle in its place at whole are planted ; tnen give a gentle watering to settle 
equal distances from eacn other : three inches will be the earth to the plants. As at that early season there 
ample space between each circle. As soon as the plants is always danger n'om late spring frosts, it will be ad- 
are shifted for the last time into their blooming pots, is visable, for a week or two, to shelter the plants from its 
the time to fix the trellises to each plant. The trellises effects ; the most simple, but, at the same time, effectual 
should have fii-st a coat of lead-colour, and afterwards protection, is to turn over them empty garden-pots, one 
two coats of light green paint, to prevent them from to each plant T. Applebt. 

rusting, and to give them a neat appearance. Any wire- 

worker, with the above instructions, will easily make -DArkTcu T?rkT>nTxrr« 

them. When the plants are ready, or large enough, for llAl>lbU UOKOllNtr. 

training, apply the trellises by thrusting the three feet We last week entered into some particulars relative 

into the earth a sufficient depth to keep them firm in to the forcing of potatoes for early spring use ; we now 

their places. Then, as the plants advance in growth, address ourselves to another article, which, if of less 

train the shoots equally over the trellis, stopping them general interest than the potato, is equally important in 

to cause a sufficient number of branches to cover the all cases where early variety is concerned — and a handful 

whole tiellis, nipping off all the flower trusses till within of young radishes is always an acceptable aC^unct to the 

six or seven weeks of the day of exhibition, if that other good things sent to table; and all who aim at 

happens in May; but if in June or July, or still later, having this general favourite early in the season must 

the flowers wiU exptmd sufficiently in Jive weeks (this rule at once bestir themselves, as no time is to be lost, and, 

applies to every mode of training). The aim must be in feet, those who strive to have such things at the 

to let ereiy part of the trellis, or biuAi, or pyramid, be earliest day, have already frames full of radishes 
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almost breaking into rough leaf. We have so often 
failed in obtaining what we call a useful, good crop, 
when sown before the second week in January, that we 
have ceased sowing any under glass before that time ; 
not but that they will vegetate and grow at an earlier 
period, but the necessity tlien often exists of having the 
frame they grow in shut up, or nearly so, for days 
together, from the inclemency of the weather at that dull 
period ; so that the young plant, urged into action by 
warmth communicated from below, is forced into that 
unnatural growth which results in the elongation of 
that portion of least value to the vecetable, " the neck." 

The only way to check such a sickly state of growth, 
is to furnish the materials necessary to ensure good 
health. Now, we presume the amateur, or young gar- 
dener, to have already done so, in so far as they could, 
by applying the most genial growing heat they could 
devise, and a soil which they were persuaded " would 
grow anything," besides procuring seeds of the best 
variety of frame radish known. Well, what more can 
be done ? Nothing ; yet without " fresh air and sun- 
shine " those efforts will not secure a crop ; now these 
all-important elements cannot always be had. It may 
be true that we can admit a certain portion of the first 
of them, but the other is quite beyond our reach at the 
season we have above alluded to, and the consequence 
is that the absence of these essentials, and the presence 
of tlie others which we have some control over, " heat 
and moisture," produce a spurious growth, in which the 
enlargement in the case of radishes, as well as in that 
of many things, takes place in the pait of least real use 
in the vegetable when sent to table. In fact, the long 
crooked neck they invariably get when con&ned for any 
length of time, so much defaces them, that their appear- 
ance (a point we ought never entirely to lose sight of even 
in vegetables) is such as to render them inadmissable 
at table. Now, the only cure for such a state of growth 
is abundance of fresh air, amounting to complete ex- 
posure, or nearly so. How is this to be obtained, when 
the thermometer indicates some 10** or 15° of frost? The 
newly-expanded leaf can hardly be expected to endure 
so sudden a depression of atmospheric neat, amounting 
perhaps to some 50°, which is no unusual difTereuce 
between the external and internal air, and that depres- 
sion must take place if full exposure be given to the 
embryo crop. But some will be saying, why not adopt 
a medium course, which is, admitting a certain quantity 
of fresh air to replace an equal amount driven out? 
Now this is all very good, and to almost everything but 
radishes this half-and-half way answers the purpose 
wanted; but somehow or other the "necks" still get 
long and ugl^, that with all the care that can bo taken, 
little short ot complete exposure a considerable part of 
the day will prevent it. Now tliis forms one of the 
reasons why we refrained advising radishes to be sown 
witli the first crop of frame potatoes we recommended to 
be planted last week, as the necessary warmth required 
to hasten that crop on, is such as to be fattil to the 
radish being anything but leaves and neck ; we there- 
fore advised the first crop of potatoes to be planted 
alone, but subsequent crops may all have a scattering of 
radish amongst them; and there is no reason why a few 
potatoes may not be planted in the frame we now pro- 
, pose to be devoted more especially to its more quickly 
matiuing neighbour ; at the same time, it must not be 
forgotten which one is the principal occupant, and 
which the lodger or successor. 

The treatment in the two differs considerably; the 
short top the one ought to have, compared to the other, 
points out its being pleu^ed in as close contact with the 
glass as it can be without touching it, while the other, 
having a longer foliage, requires to be at a greater 
distance. Now, as we promised to give the preference 
to the radish, we will suppose a box-frame of the required 



size placed over a well-prepared hotbed of sweetened 
stable-dung, or leaves, or — what is better — the two well 
mixed, in the manner our able coadjutors have so often 
explained. Well, we will suppose the box-frame to be 
set upon this prepared hotbed, our next duty will be to 
add some more leaves, or similar heating matter, to the 
inside, to raise it so far up that the top of the soil, which 
we will suppose to be six inches deep, will be not more 
than three or four inches from the glass ; the object of 
this being to have the young crop as close to it as 
possible. Now, if it be determined to have potatoes in 
the same frame, do not, by any means, plant any of 
those partially forwarded ones, which we recommended 
to be oone last week, as the foliage would compete with 
the radish before the latter was old enough to be drawn 
— ^rather plant tubers but little or not at all sprouted ; 
these we suppose to be planted first, the proper depth 
and distance, and the ground made smooth, the radish 
seed may be sown, and slightly covered with a little fine 
earth. The kind mostly used of late years is WoocTs 
Early Frames which, when true, is good. After the 
yoimg plants begin to grow, give air every day, which 
increase, so that by the time they begin to lorm the 
rough leaf, they may endure full exposure in all 
weathers, not decidedly frosty ; by thus inuring them to 
the hardening influence of fresh air, they get a sturdi- 
ness of growth, which forms a strong contrast with 
their more coddled brethren, whose appearance more 
resembles those refuse cabbage-plants which, having 
stood in the seed-bed all winter, exhibit a serpentine 
length of stem. Now, as we have said the only antidote 
to that state of growth is " fresh air and sunshine," and 
as we all know those cannot be so much depended on in 
January as February, we have advised the amateur to 
defer sowing his early radishes before the beginning of 
the former month, and then his chances of success are 
more certain. We hardly need remind him that careful 
attention in the shape of covering up, &c., will also be 
required, and, by-and-by, a little judicious thinning will 
do no harm, if he sows thick. Another thing he must 
not omit to guard against — mice are very fond of radish - 
seed, and if they have access to the frame they will soon 
annihilate all chances of a crop. 

Watering, &c., may be wanted by-and-by, but in the 
midst of frost and snow, which may possibly abound 
when these pages reach the reader, watering is re- 
stricted to those plants whose place of abode is in 
contact with, or very near to, hot-water pipes or Hues. 
It will be some time ere our vegetable requires such 
assistance, but everything calculated to promote its 
welfai-e ought to be supplied, and one of the most 
essential of these is clean glass, in order that at those 
untoward times when it is denied the full exposure, it 
may derive as much benefit as possible from the light 
there is. A little radish-seed may also be sown on some 
wai'm border close under a south wall; a little pro- 
tection at times will often ensure a crop of much nner 
radishes than any grown under glass, but of coui*se 
they will be later. 

Sundries. — Broccoli that may have been standing in 
the ordinary quarters may be now laid down in such a 
manner as to resist a tolerably severe frost without being 
entirely taken up. Our mode is this : — ^With a spado 
take out a small spit of earth from the side of the stem 
you intend it to lean to, then, witli the foot, tread it 
down in that direction, and the next spit of earth from 
the next plant will lie upon it — ana so on imtil the 
whole is finished, when they will all be lying in a pros* 
trate duection, and all one way. Now, the benefits of 
this plan are these — the direct influence of frost is more 
guarded against by the thick coating of leaves there 
exists between the crown of the plant and the exterior, 
while the plant does not derive that check it reoeiTes 
when taken whoUy out of the ground, and lemoved lo 
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another place, ae the ptas aboTO detailed onlj fractures town he had formerly left ao disrepntably. Vean Iiad 

a part of those rootlets near the BUtfaoe, without the passed ; some of his creditors were deaJ, otiierH liail given 

others being in the least hurt by the operation. Now, "P ^^ ejipeeiatioQB, or were gone from the place; at any 

WB suppose some one will be asking what direction is "^' ^ ''""^ ^^^ '"^ ■'" °^^ countj, and no one 

the best to Uvthera; and much difibrenoe of opinion "oWrfered with him. _ , - , ^ 

eiisls on that point, but, after tijing them all, we have , "^ ^^ *>«?" ""■"'■Uy conscientious man lie might havs 

eometothacoS^lusionthat tiirl^fistbebe^ Some tT\::i :il.^^'Zif. TtZ'"^S>::2^l'Z^ 1 

one will be aaying «ortk. but we haye so often seen .^^^ed going on favouTablj ; he set up a «ttle cart, and had 

lhe_ plants atniggie so much to regain their former as mnch to do a» he could possibly desire. Id the course of 

position, when subjected to that unnatural persecuuon, three or four years work began to dechnt- ; the famUies for 

and in so doing have erected their heads bo as again to whom he had once painted employed him no more. Ht 

be liable to the injury they were prostrated to avoid, said they had alt behaved very ill to liim. They said, what 

that we have determined on a west aspect being prefer- waa perfectly Q-ue, that hid outside painting all noshed " 

able. Take advantage of mild weather, and cut all that with the first rains ; and that he and his sonti were so 

are ready ; and all good heads nearly ready ought to be ^""^ ^d insolent, that they could not employ tJiem , 

slightly protected, lor which a handful of clean straw is '^°"- ^^^ h^pened in the case of Hve resident families, 

a useful thing. Eiamine aU tender crops, and see that ^ """■ o"" knowledge, and no doubt m that of very many 

no destruction takes place. Dm uo^hi,, or even «'"'°'>'«'? °f less distmcnon, for all his employment feU 

6oala$k«, sprinkled ^ongat such crops as late-aown '"?*'' ^f- ^'^ ^""''^ «ere reduced to v.-ry great destitution 

/r_i^— — r .. "^""B"' =""" '•'"f" "= iBtD ou"u ^ ] J resource, and that which is, alas considered 

Oa>dtfioiten lettuce,. soungOarroU, &o.. will materially ^^^^ jit,, ^ .^.^ecd, B took to keep a beer-house. 

prevent that damping off. so common at this unto- Those who took an interest in his wife and children spoke 

ward season. 3ee to Sta-kaU that has been forced on strongly against this step, as one of sin and danger boti lo 

the ground, and allow a sufficient oovering over it to body and sonl ; but he was in a fearful situation, between 

firevent frost ever reaching it for some time. Give a two evils, and he clave to the bevr-houHe, as it promised U 

ook to the Broad Beam we recommended to be sown save him from immediate slariation. 

thickly under a hand-glass, and if they be coming up, Solomon has said, in the wisdom of inspiration — " Hi 

and show signs of damping-off, or getting what gardeners ^"■^ makath haste to be rich, shall not be innoeent." W( 

term " black in the eye," let some dry wood-ashes be ^S" '* l'«f™^ "'"■ tT^Si °" ^'^T hand. Among the high and 

dredged amongst them. E-iamine all ttoret, and expe- *'',!' ^°^- '"""B the educated and the ignonuit; where 

dite all work that can now be done. A much busier ^^'^" '" ""^f,. "'«"> dwells gmll, and punishment will 

time is coming, which (with more or less of tliose draw- J'^^ f""""' ■^'"'"'^ .^^Kf^t,, ,^ tL'" IX'.^I 

t I .. ^; i'^» . T ^ ** ' family from ruin, and set up a beer-house. Ihe very neit 

backs the weather and other circumstances always place thing^that we heilrd of him was, that he had sold up every- 

in our way) wUl give us lull employment, without our thing, and gone off to America. He had found even 

putting off any of those needful operationa that might baer-honse fail— no blessing was in ii, and it coald not L„o 

as well be done now. J. Robsoh. prop him up. He and his family went away into a distant 

^^_^_^____^ and strange land, without seeing their relations and oldest 

friends, or taking leave of them, even by letter. When 

THINGS MIGHT BE BETTER. people are not satisfied about their o»n conduct, it makes 

them shrink from those who know most ol tnem ; they can 

By tht Authorta of "My Floicerr," ic. face neio friends sometimes, when they cannot stand com- 

We all know and feel that at the present time there is a forubly in the presence of old ones; and we suppose it was 

heavy and general pressure upon all cla.sses of the people, this that led Thomas B and his wife to go away for 

We cannot shut our eyes, or stille our convictions ; facts are ever, without seeing their oldest and most intimate (Hends. 

stubborn things, and whether we thick it arises from tlds On reaching America, they got on very well at first B 

or that causa, whether we agree or differ as to the reasons and his bods obtained work, and foond provisions cheap, 

for il, still we all admit that ao it is. But the last letter that came front Mrs. B lo a friend. 

Nevertheless, I believe that things might be better than annonnced a severe calamity. They had been but three or 

they are, with a great many people, even nnder the present four months settled upon the strange soil to which they 

disadvantagesof onrsTifferingcoantfy, It is not always "lite had fled for support, when afire broke out in the wooden 

limei " that min men, or increase their misfortanes. There house they occupied. In ttm-fHarfrn-q/'-an-ADtir it was 

is a "cause " that too often withers their gcnrds, lying macb levelled with the ground, and nothing was left but the 

deeper thsji the surface of events — buried very deep in their family standing out in l^e stnet in their sleeping-dresses. 

hearts ; so deep that no eye but that of Him who inbabiteth Kot one article, no, not even a ohair was spared, and the; 

etamity can see it and search it out It is this " worm " found themselves in one short horn' stripped of every poa- 

that brings trouble, atfiiction, and ruin, apon eveiy fair- sesaion, and standing upon foreign soil, half-nakei^ and 

seeming man. It is veiy.i^ often sio, and not rircwn- wholly destitute! Surety "Wisdom crieth without: she 

taacei, that canses oiu ditflcullies. ntlereth her voice in the streets." 

Thomas B is a plumber and glazier, a veiy qlnck. The kindness shown to the poor emigrants by their new 

intelligent man, bat be has always had an off-hand, half- acquaintance was deserving of high praise and thankfulness, 
saucy manner, which people did not like, although there They clothed and fed them, and gave them money and fur- 
was nothing that an; one could exactly take offence at. He niture to supply their wants ; fbr even in judgment the 
was foreman to the widow of a man of the same business. Lord " remembereth mercy," and when he chastens, he 
married her daughter, and carried on the concern ; but he healeth very tenderly. Still, a lesson has been loudly taught 
never prospered. He was not a man given to drink, or to them. Let us "hear and understand." It is not this thing, 
an; apparent vice ; but he never prospered. nor that place, that can do os either good or harm. We fly 

At length he could get on no farther ; and instead of from the fear of God ; thu it is that causes our downfall 

honestly giving up all he had to his eradilors, he got away Did nut Jonah find it so T We fly in the face of Ood \ this 

privately, and took all he had left with him. In an obscure causes our ruin. Did not the Egyptians find it so ? Let us 

part of London, quite out of the way of bis distant country look with a steady, unwavering confidence, in all oni ways, 

acquaintance, Thomas B set himself up again, but to to God. He has said, " Wait on the Lord, and keep His 

no purpose. A blessing did not go with his eflbru; what way, and He shall exalt thee to inherit the land." This ir 

his habita were no one in the countiy knew ; but he stmg. the one graiui secret of prosperity, both in nations and in in 

gled on year after year with an increaaing family, and bis dividuals ; nothing else can uphold ns. It is not the road wi 

wifecame tosee bar motherinawhitegownand aneoklace; journey along that overthrows us. The Israehles travelled i 

and vei; little was thought about them. quietly and safely over the rocks and sands of the bed of the 

Suddenly it was aimoaneed that Thoiqaa B-: was Red Sea. Let as remember it is iA< Zorrf who takes off our 

Goming dotm lo sntla at H— — , suae diatanw from the chariot wheels, and oawca them to drive heavily ; and when I 
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we fancy tunes Mid cucumstaoces sre a^uost us, let ils look 
I within, and see whetlier there a not " an accurMil tbiog " in 
j the midst of our iiearls, beforu we ^t o£r, in search of trea- 
, sure, to other landa. 



ON KEEPING FOWLS FUR PLEASURE, 

Ahonu all my trieuda and acquaiuhuice who keep fowU 
fOT family use, I believe there is not out from vhom I do not 
hear frequent ooniplaints of large coruumpljon of corn, and 
small production of eggs — very great expenoe and very little 
letum ; and I think this absence of success mainly arises 
from llie fowli not receiviog the small amount of care and 
atlenlion which ia absolutely neceHnaiy to produce a good 
result. In many faniilies, where a small live stock only ii 
kept, the core of them devolves on all the members of the 
faniiiy alike, or — to word it mora correcUy, perhaps, I might 
as well say — on nobody. Now I wi»li to see lliis pleasant, 
healthful, and certainly not uuladyhke, branch of domestic 
economy attended to — carefully attended to — by the young 
ladies and little girls of families in the middle ranks of 
society. I am quite sure my pretty cooulrywumeD (and tliut 
they nrr pretty is confessed by every foreigner who speakii 
upon the subject) would find it conducive to health, activity, 
and cheerfulness, to be thus led out into the fresb morning 
air for half-an-hour, or a little more, every tolerably fine 
day in llie year, and with such attention the poultry of our 
land would not, I hope, so often receive, with juatioe, the 
ungrateful character of giving no return to those whose com 
they eat. 

Nor is this closely -watching nature in her hving chililren 
less healthful to mind than body. Our young ladies have 
many less innocent and less improving, as well as less 
healthy, employments. Even llie language of the ben-yard 
is interesting to the observant lover of nature. The voca- 
bulary of a vigilant, affectionate, gallant cock, is as espres- 
sive as it is diversilied. Who can possibly misunderstand 
the sharp, shrill cry, with which he recognises any imusual 
sight or sound, and warns his companions of tlie approach 
of danger? The low, atfectionate cooing with which he 
greets his favourite liens, tlie melancholy cadence of his 
crow if separated I'rom tjiem, his friendly call to them at 
feeding-time, and liisimore energetic summons on llnduig 
some morsel particularly nice to oSbr them, are all as 
unmistakeable as tlie plainest Englisli. Nor are the hens 
behind theu: loiiii in conversationid powers. When an egg is 
Ukely lo belaid, a pecuhar, imeasy, complaining sound givei< 
warning ; when it is produced, ihey sing a song of triumph ; 
when they desire tu sit, another note makes their wishes 
known ; which note undergoes an evident change when the 
sitter first hears tlie chirrup of the clucken within tlie egg- 
shell, some httle time before this sound is perceptible to lei>s 
inlereeled listeners ; aud when she leads her chickens forth 
there is no end to her talk aud ila varieties. Suiely these 
creatures, so pecuUar in tlieir haliits as to be often referred 
to in God's holy Word, are not beneatli our notice, and the 
notice of the intell^ent, simple-minded, home-loving yoxuig 
women of England? 

1 think it is shrewd old William Cobbett who remarks the 
im]irovement to the character of cottagers' children which is 
likely to arise fltim the care of animals, aud the kindness 
and fondness which they are sure to feel towards their 
favourites ; now 1 am of opinion tliat it is not only cottagen' 
chiUren who may, in the care of poultry, receive useful 
lessons in patience, gocd'humoui', aud tlie love of order. 
If fowls are not noticed, and treated with patient kindness, 
Ihey will never display tlie tractable tameness wluch so 
mucli diminishes the trouble of taking charge of Ihem, 
especially when sitting and rearing chickens, and without 
order and cleanUness in all the arrangements, they will be 
neither happy nor healtliy, handsome nor productive. 

The time occupied need not be considerable, particularly 
when we come to consider, on the one hand, the benellt to 
heallli tram tiiis out-of-door eierciae, and on the other, tliat 
the feeding may at any time be temporarily cunhded, always 
under Euperveillance, to any lad or young girl who is trust- 
wortliy- Ualf-an-honr before breakfast to let out the poulti? 
and spread tlieir food, a few minutes at noon to mix aud 
feed, and half-an-hour towards evening to feed again, and 
aee them counted and safe lo rooct; tbii is all the time 



which need be occupied for nine months in the year. During 
the spring quarter the sitters and the mother-hens, with 
their young broods, require rather earher ' attention, more 
frequent feeding, and a little more care. 

Neitlier isit iiiraanyfamiUesaciri'umstance to be entirely 
overlooked, that this moy lie a cheap amusement. True, 
those who delight in choice and handsome creatures may 
indulge their diocy by rearing the showy Malay, the noble 
Spanish, the pretty I'oland, the trim-built every-day-layer, 
or the magnificent Cochin-China; but the soft, tender dowm- 
neas of the twittering little chicks, and the pleanre of 
watching their development, like the fresh, innocent beauty 
of young children, is uot confined to any race, and common 
cocks and hens are not expensiie. 

In thus recommending that the care of the poultry should 
be con&ded to the younger members of famthes, I would 
not, of course, be understood to wish that those who from 
their stations in life are expected to be educated, refined, 
and delicate, should busy themselves in Iheir hen-houses 
with shovel and broom, or expose thamselvon to the in. 
clemenry of cold, rainy weather; but what I wish lo advo- 
cate is, that where the well-being and comfort of live 
creatures are at stake, they should become the charge of 
oat member of tlie family — one both willing and able to 
attend to their comfort, to we to their feeding, to direct the 
necessary degree of cleanhness, and in all things to take 
care that they receive the Tigtda-r atlttttion and kiiid Irtalmmt 
so absolutely necessary to produce success, while at the 
some time this little attention to a branch of that home 
economy — home comfort — ao dear to every Englishwoman, 
will assist in forming the character so jusOy appredaled 
in hundreds of thousands of the homes of our dear cotmtry. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND COUNTIES 
EXHIBITION. 

It must not be supposed that each price attached to a 
pen is the value at whlcli it was estimated even by the 
owner. Many of the prices were attached to prevrnt a sale, 
as one of the Rules of the Exhibition is, that some price 
must be afiixed. 

JuDOEs.— The Rev. E- 9. Dixon, Cringleford HaU, near 
Norwich; Mr. J. W. NuU, York; Mr. Heniy Hioxmau, 
Dnrnfortl House, near Salisbury ; Mr. John Baily, Mount 
Street, Orosvenor Siiuai'e, London, 

Cliu l.—ariniaB.— <Coe* md THric /few.)— Pint Prix, II. li., or 

PriK, lOf., Ur. Ji^B ktan Ftck, Wigu'i so!! 'Thud Piiia, ft.. Hi. 
JohD W. Wud, Bipton ; IM. 



iet„Ut. EdwudSi 



Utarf Peck, Wlgu 



■.,Ka.-<CBels and TArn Hem.)~Fiin PriM, II. li., 
Mr. Omrge Uawe, Hmitliflelil, Biimiathim ; U. Ir. 
lit. T, a. Wtigbt, Grul But, Staffocfitiin i (U. Sa. 

E Han. mill Rtf . Stspben WiUougbbT Uwlaj, Iicrick 



BmtolT. DHI Vork; 
Parker, Bh|., o[ ~ 



] Onnge. neu » 



:, TboiDM Townli] 



Edward M 

cSm vi'.— Dokli'jiQ."— (i7ocfr anrf One H( , 
Thomai Townl^ Pukcr, Eaq-, 9ultoii Grange, Ht. Helm^ti 
tl. u. Eitn PrlM. lU., Mr. Oeorge L°wt, Kmltbtlcld , E 
II. IN. Eltl* FiiK, int., Ur, Gciirge Lairi, SnuthSeld, BiiuuDgum | 

Cliii VII.— Wqiti DoiaiBO.- (Cor* and Three Hon.)— Plirt Pfl«, 
ll. II.. or luiit mlvo Medil, Hr. Jcih)A JtnBnii. MoMler 1 M. Bt. 
3<coari Prite. IW., tba Right Han. Ibe Eul Bmuhuap, Hadmfitld 
Couri. WDreoUnhire i 101. Ttiiid Friit. u.. the Har. Gtorn Hutton. 
iboroufb; 



uVIII 



•a.-iP, 






-(Cof» 



It PflK, 

Clui X.— (Cochin CaiHi.— (Cocit and Ttirtt /l«u.)— Pint Ffiie, | 
If. If., ud Eitia Medal, Mr. Oeorpi Junn Andnvi. l>orebe(Uri M. | 
Pint PriH, II. U,, ud Eim Htdil, Mr, Thamu SWrnon. Uu»r i 
HouM, Greja, Enei j «ol. SKOod Fiiu, )«• Ui. Pndiriek Cbuiv , 
SUigtll, We;ni<Ri(lii 911. Biln Tbird Priu, Ur. Onq* Jum 
Andrawi. DoRbatni IW. 

Olu XI,— OocliR CaiuMPe* 4^ SK CMrtMt.}— Pint PiIm, IH,, 
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UtM, Ur. Thmnu StoTBioB, Mim Hihui, Onji, Eueii ^ndacouna. Aiihobbf. ud u occupyiag ^m ipia, Ibar w« wf 



tm Cqa> Ovjnne, Kk^-, 



te CoclOiii, Iti. Kdi 



■SS".*'. "^ sawoBautioKn. ruwici, ,^, ,i»ad«d flam, ud Um .ummer d>m>on mtht .Mnuiii bann. 

- ikJ^; F- PriM™" ^"ul » •»'*" **1 «""•■ Th. plum bloiKu 11 «n lUliau. Coaldjoa 

SLlnr Hcdtl. 'Ut, Ttaomiu »imtoa, limaar H<wh. Onr*, Eh«[ (JW. J|*ifrt™ir., to rturt'tht b?o.»n ?™oii'^» mm'tt 

El(n Swnd MW, 10.., Mr. Thg™. anipn, Umu HwiH, ani>, ih,fc,p,ib!niungoLllnlirii.r .hooU, and .taorttoiof b«k itronK joung 

But!) M. Eiut SHODd PriM, Hi. OiorB* Juta Andnwi, Dm. «oiid uid b» tllinHiin riiol-niune, WbUil raot-nmBlng, tot wEleh •« 

(heucri 3el. En™ Third Priie, Mr. Clurl« Pwdnick StWBmll, WiJ- S.dt n^afi^l^ Mc.rim £ worf out .L mkeii 

p.™th,flU. EtomTbird p™., Willto c™t O-rnne. &q„ 1I.I>., ^™^;^,7^",^i„ ^^V^T^j^ 

'*'cf^XlL^o"aU''c..i.*.~(C»* m~l Om, Hm.)~Knt PrU., m., "'Pl" ;-" Amotl.e oU^rruim of Iht d«k Irf Giui.« (o-lTilu. oolj 

Ur. Juna C.lltll, Hulfleld Houu, Uoulir i i"*- Swiood Prilt, M., "I " ""« " " l""iwl«ig» of lb. numbtr ol Mk bud. It codUuu. 

Mr. li^Klerick Cbula Si*m»", W^jmouili, il. Flrmt PriM, 10.. Tb.y c™ g.nmUib.d.«.udit («dipg tini., wb.n««T aowiad tim 

iWhite], Hi. G™« GnbuB. V.rdle., Wor««mluMi IK. SKond ^tf" «>P»l*dbT ui inoutild. impulK u owk. «. u^nlt npM 
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TtuMua of " frooj. Wk/' tbit Kiud iuuiog eidlulTnlr froDt du ben.. 
1 cou alwBya, hy that rul«a, d«(.cl Ibc cocki when ibej have uiitsd m 

[ ma; alao add, Ibat (be cocka hata gneralLjr larger wattle..*' 
ward Armlltld, Edabaalon ; II, Ij. ' Viaaam CuTTisgi (E. C). ^Shanking ii Ibe DaoK of the dueaH 

:la.a XVI.— U»l l'owi..-(C«* ma^ Tlftf Bmh-Kwwt Priie, wbicb aflerla jour joung Verbena., wben Aej lum brown beluw. Sol- 

p"?' 'cai'''biil BLSin'''hi^'^'^' q^T' ^""^ and Janio. U. HTiCmMa (i*idl.—Thc» grown tn mou need not be eormd all owr 

or"la^e SJrn Medal. Mr^ Kiwia L. BallcS,' HawtbornHouM.'H.od/ Ih^'lurfa^*'u"il'rt«l»™ w^hm'or'\oi!r'tn'li«'l^^ 'uid'tbTreoS 

worth i */. M. J Wocwalarahira Pil.). E«r> Swind ftlM 10.^ Mr, ,,|| ^ ^ ,„ ^^ „^ u,„ u„ ^ui„ „„,„ ^utnBi. They oflm 

l.aac Averr, Kiug-a Nwimi. Woteuurahira : lU. (SiKbeD Ore;), mould alilUcat Hm, (nil tbndoeino barm i( the bnlbi^ionBd; wa 

CUtai XVtl-OAMt To-WL.-(Ptn,f &> Cliiekint.)-VirU PiiBi, ^Jj^ua. "'?Jlj!i\iS'" UjhT p™tJ?llil!i" n' h^d wh^^^ 
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. miaek-breultd Red). IStttai PtiH, lOi., Mr. Willian 
1 Hill, Handiwgrlhi U. Tbiid Fri», it., Mr. Edon 
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It, we ahall be oblige 



TO CORRESPONDENT!. ipVrUn., rUbeV^u^lT'lban'pKlrtd'^'fm.Tbal ibX°fe"rIiUlj''ia 

maj be converted into a large uiurcc of profit to the fanner. And we velope* iUctf aiiljl in the fniA, or larpa atate, wherca. it iuu« from (he 

South Eu«i men are not a hule proud to find L>ur dj.trict atand forth lo chrraalia perfeel in everv part (r^ireAte^^H, or utherwiK), are well 

and judgmcn( which Ur. S(urgeon haa dLiptaycd In bringing tbe Cochin- emerge, from (he chrjaali. a{a(e ia, for all the end. of iU being, a per/ret 

like buildiDga in which the poultry uc bouacd, and the general .((ention tavc that whieh proceed, and Hcompanie. decay. I mean that it. powcra 

cure iwU will aurpriK all who will vi.it tiraj., and take advaatagc of fere not eapable of fiHproHKieHl. though they aj« liable to ieciitte t thia 

the eourte.jr uitb which all tbeu arrangeaienta are .hown. ily oJyect, it moat noticeable in the nae of the iUkii:i>rm. Kcaaoniuf , thcttforei 

niuat of u. con.ider a. a iiiit.iiprcbeiiiioa on the part of the K«v. E. S- young queen la it' Jeuaf (and thi. ha. been aViundanllf proved), at 

Uiaon. with uboac report of the Midland Countic. Meeting you ronelude vigoroua in her first or Kcond. aa in her third fcf, and al» that a. her 

oliaervci 'that it iaamiatake toauppoMC. in furoiing a judgment ou the decay gradoally from the fliac. Yet. f am bound to aay that 1 cannot, from 

tuerlla of thii breed, that mere weight ia, or oDghl to be. the main my own elperience, bring fbrwud any certain clidance in proof that the 

much lighter blrda. Now it I. generally thougbt Ibiit iveighl fj tbe main neat aucceeding joara. [ btluvt aha it more ^r^t, but I repeat, 1 am 

ijualiAcativn, added, of couru, to delicacy of Abtout ; a eombination without evidence to firopt it. 1 bave, however. 1 think, bad et^nce in- 

uhieh render, the Cocbin-Cbul. breed at once peculiar and profitable- dubilable. that In ber^urMyear, aheia eonaiderably leu hrtile than in 

1 hare no viuta to raiae any ' veied queation,' but ft aecm. lu me deilrable cither of tbe prcviou. yeara. It will, therefore, I ibjnk, be conceded, 

that the Rct, E. s. Diaon'a attertion abould not paH unnoticed, rape- that the advice i. reaunable which rrcDmmenda tbe maintenance r^ a 

cially when it eoDceme a po4nE which It ■ diaCingyithing feature In the jmutAfiti race of queen lieea, on tbe ground of their being generally mote 

agree witb ua in our otimate of poultry aa proQtable fiuming atock, and eieeedingly fertile tbe vtij kbhhi of their birth ; indeed. I have now 

we banui doubt that when Mr. Ulion raaditbe abonbe will tpeedily Ktcralin my agdary, reared lax euutnet (both aitificUlly, and in the 

inform ua thai hia judgmwl la tomewbat in uniuu with om. We ordinary way of ntlurc). who praaide ttcb over a mow numemu. funily ; 

China fowl., but' Mi. Uiion uya very accurately it mual not be " mere required in uunagbig an apiary on the data funiahed bj ibi. piinrigiie i 

weigbt." It muat be weight of Kmceable fleah, and not of bone, a hy wiy of guide, ibtrefoie, to the incipcrienced. 1 aball hen quote a 

uf wUcb tbe weigbt aiiK. from an uver-growib of bona and gibleta. tbe point :—■' Ai a rule (1 there uy), where it can bi dDne>udfcioKil|r. s 

would not be quite eomp.Ubla with tbe article We take your queria "^ ^ queeu'. having proved hcraelf an eatraordinaiily good breeder one 

■erieUai. Are vinea m pott troublewme, &c.'? Veai much BItentwn Jf"." "ill ba for tbe apittian to conudcr whether be ma; not become a 

larequiiite. Do they repay the trouble? Notaiaconnoetcialapecula- lo.cr hy e.cbanging her (or a^ngcrqucen 1, my.df, .hould by all 

lion, we tbould aay. Whu weigbt of gruK. to each pot ? Thii depend, mean, permil her to leign a thud tuiamtr, and it may be eren « fourth i 

on liae and head room - tay tt™ lo Jipounda. viun in pota Jo not >»" '!"• ™> ""T ^' bee.ma.ter cannot grtatif err, therefore, 

bear M well coniinued 'veer after rear. a. bi a renewal .yilem. Wb.t "ho cichangc ihe queen, of hia .Irong aloek. triannuJij lie." A. to 

a^lgtuuu. and Mucol ""^ fommun nol.on with Ihoae who bom Ibeirbee^ ■■that .loc^Ht 

I .iie ought th^pot.°to be? ^■e.'htuldiM about ^™'l'-inehiK.t., with ""'".'".■■ "''™ "V"^ *'!.°" ".u.-nl, Jbe/ncldirtcily ili.prove. the 

I iii.nly of bole, in tb. bottom. II you baveniU of fennenling material, ."",""• foritanll be foundin.an.hly. that good.w.rrai put into lair- 

i Ibcy will enjoy being plunged, and will toot through the pot hole.. "^ """■; ™' '""0" abundantly, repay the [riundw 01 their .IMea 

: Whether your labourl. adequate, depend, upon the otber call, on the "" ?.'.?■ JT '.? any .ueceeding jeai; became at Icut of tbe nprrlar 

time ol lb. gardenen , aittmugfa, iftte bouae. .« occupied wllh po« S*^"* "< **• ^^'i' '' "">' "f "• K™«" q"""'!- 
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TDmiiii.— Jfuler aimn, In replj to th* Ba. K. S. B., ujt, 
u beat plan fnnsuameDctni to keep white tukia would be In 
onea tullj fledJtHi ; far, unlU Ihej are ao, they ua reti dsUaU. 
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lO,— YauiplaDtia the Lst/crilrria formeta, ID iutORatinE-lookillg plul 
ntlie pUoulion, wben in flower, ffom the conlrtal oflu dMp gmn 
caT« and itemi with the punile culnur of ita larn bnetnu ud betile*. 



^DDOiii Piialed br RiiaT WnaLDiiDam, WmeheBler Hi^-itHci, 
ID IhePuiahorSilDt UuTEilendu; and IMblltlisd br William 
SoHimTiLLi Oma, tt the OIBee, Mo. t, Amen Ckinut, in llw Putah of 
Chriit Chuteh, Citj of London.— Jwiiu; Mb, laii. 
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OR, HINTS ON GENERAL CULTIVATION. FLORICULTURE, 

AND HOTHOUSE MANAGEMENT, WITH A RECORD OF BOTANICAL PROGRESS. 

BY THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., CURATOR OF THE 
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U*j be obtilDMl fnn tin Pnblidun, or Ibelt Agtnta.— Priei la, 
London; Wil. S.OuftCo., Amu Conor. 
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lIODulne Sto« hu the Froprielor'i nuie ud addnu on ■ biua-plui on th< tent i— 

"IWAV RASH, SSa, Oxford StrHt, IinndeB." 
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I-n answer to a eorrespondent signing himself LeominBtett we know of 
no work '* demoted to a consideration ot the gardening of the ancients ; *' 
and we make our reply in this place because it serves to introduce our 
notice of Luciua Junius MoDxaATUS Columblla, whose writings on 
Roman horticulture are preserved, and give us a high opinion of the skill 
to which they bad attained in the art. He lived under the sway of the 
Emperor Claiudius, during the earliest years of the first century. He «as 
a native of Cadis, and thence is sumamed occasionally Gaditanus, and is 
described as having most diligently cultivated the soil on the banks of 
the Ouadalquiver, a river of Spain emptying itaelf into the sea, but a few 
miles from his native place. U»e who had thoroughly studied his works 
observes that he several times makes mention of his uncle, Marcus Colu- 
mella, as a person of great note and distinction, and as having an estate 
in the province of Bcetica ; probably he was bom of Roman parents, for 
no doubt many Romans settled in that delightful country. 

It does not ajipear at what time he removed to Rome, but there is some 
reason to think that it was in the reign of Tiberius, if not before ; for he 
says in his third book that he had possessed lands many years in the 
territory of Ardea, and that he wrote his eleventh book at the desire of 
one Claudius Augustalis, a young man of some learning and distinction. 
That this Claudius is the same who was afterwards emperor, cannot indeed 
be affirmed for certain, yet it is not altogether improbable, for Taritus 
tells us that Tiberius made him a fellow of the College of Priests, which 
he had instituted in honour of Augustus ; and we know of no reason why 
he may not be the person mentioned by our author, who, probably, would 
neither have been influenced by him to write the said book, nor would he 
have given him so honourable a character, if he had not been of superior 
rank ; and the character given is, according to Suetonius, applicable to 
Claudius in his younger years. He speaks of Cornelius Celsus and Julius 
Atticus as men of his own time, and it is certain the first fiourished 
in the reign of Tiberius. He several times makes mention of Julius 
Grsecinus, without any intimation of the hard fate of that good man, 
who was put to death by the Emperor Caligula, so that there is some 
reason to think that he was living when Columella wrote. If what is 
above said be true, then he wrote a part of his works in the reigns of 
Tiberius and Caligula. I 

In his third book he mentions Annseus Seneca as then living, and 
commends him for his great learning, but says nothing of his being ad- 
vaiice<l to the dignity of a senator, nor of his being entrusted by Claudius , 
with the education of Nero, his adopted son and successor, which, 1 
probably, he would have taken some notice of if Seneca had been then | 
promoted to these dignities; so that it is reasonable to think that he . 
wrote this book, at least, some time before this happened— probably in 
the first years of the reign of Claudius, who in the seventh or eighth year ' 
thereof adopted Nero, and committed him to the care of Seneca, the said 1 
Nero being then eleven or twelve years of age. Claudius dying five or 
six years iJtcr, Nero succeeded, being only seventeen years old, according 
to Suetonius, and, as Kusehius says, in the vear of our Lord, 55, at which 
time, it is prubable, Columella had finished his whole work. There is only , 
one thing which may give reason to think that it was some time after tliis 
before he finished it — namely, in his first book, cap. 7, he makes mention 
of It. Volusius, a very old ricli man, of consular dignity ; and his wurdit 
seem to intimate that he was then dead. Jiut Tacitus says that this 
Volusius died aged 97, in the 8U9th year of Rome, which was the 60th 
year of our I^ord. If Columella's words must bo so understot»d as to 
signify that Volusius was dead when he spoke of him, then we must 
conclude that it was some time after this before he published his work ; , 
but it was in Seneca's life-time, who was put to death by Neni, in the 
year 65. Not»ithsUnding all that has been said, the prrrise time, nthrr 
of his writing or publishing it, cannot be determined. We doubt not he 
employed many years about it, and wrote some parts of it in all the reigns , 
above-mentioned ; and that he did not write all the books in the order 
they are now placed, several of them having no dependence on the fore- 
going ; and that a great part ot the first book, l>eing a preface to the 
whole, was written last of all. However, it is evident enough that he 
wrote in Rome, or in some part of lAtium, by his manner of expression 
sometimes in mentioning these places. 

This Treatis*: of Husbandry consists of twelve books, in which he has \ 
touched upon •tucli a vast variety of things, and explained all the difl'erent '. 



branches of the art with such perspicuity, and delivered hu precepti with 
so ^reat judgment, as show him to have been perfectly master of Ids 
subject ; and, throughout the whole, there are so many evidences of hb 
having been so well acquainted with all the different parts of learning ; 
and that he had so carefully examined all the authors, both Greek and 
Latin, that had treated of the same subject before his own time, and that 
to his theory he had added his own experience, as give us abimdant 
reason to think that no man could ever have been better <|ualified to 
undertake such a work, haviup^, to all his other opportunities of improve- 
ment in knowledge and experience, added that of traveling into fore%n 
countries ; for he tells us that he had been in Syria and Cilicia, and it is 
not probable that a man of his character would pass by Greece without 
visiting it. All these twelve books he inscribes to one Publius Silvinus, 
of whom he gives us no particular account, only insinuates that at hb 
desire and request he had undertaken and carried on the said work. We 
may reasonably think that this Silvinus was a person of some considerable 
note and distinction, by Uie respectful manner in which he always ad- 
dresses himself to him ; and, as Columella mentions some lands that they 
both had amongst the Ceratini, a people in Spain, it is not improbable 
that he also was a Spaniard. 

Besides these twelve books, inscribed to Silvinus, there is a book con- 
cerning trees wherein there is no mention made of him. This single book 
appears to be a part of a former Essay of Columella's upon Husbandry, 
for in the very beginning there b mention made of a preceding book 
concerning the culture of lands. What seems most probable is, that 
Columella having at first written more briefly upon this subject, it was 
so well received, that at the pressing desire of his friends he enlarged 
it, and put it into a new form, as we have it now, in twelve books, which 
being a complete system of husbandry, his first essay came to be less 
used, as being less perfect, and afterwards a part of it was lost ; this 
some transcribers, and the first editors, not having considered, placed it as 
the third book of his husbandry, which confuund«l the order of the whole, 
as has been more fully taken notice of in the note annexed to thb single 
book. 

Columella wrote upon several other subjects besides husbandry. He 
tells us, lib. xi. cap. I, that he had written against astrologers, not those 
who only observed the motions of the heavenly bodies, and made con- 
jectures of what probablv mi^ht, or commonly did, happen before, or 
after, or at the rising and setting of certain stars, but such as he calls 
Chaldeans, who vainly pretended toforetel with certainty what alterations 
would happen in the air and weather upon such and such days, ke. He 
also had formed a desian to write of the lustrations and sacrifices in use 
among the ancients, for preserving the fruits of the ground, &c. But 
whether he ever finished this work is very uncertain ; and we do not find 
that any other thing besides his husbandry has been preserved to our 
days. He was a great admirer of Virgil, and cites him upon many occa- 
sions, but seldom without some epithet or other expressive of the great 
veneration and regard he had fi>r him, and of the deference he paid to his 
judgment . He seems not only to have been a great lover of poetry, but also 
no mean poet himself, of which he has given sutticient evidence in his tenth 
btxik on Gardening, which he says he wrote in verse not only to gratify 
Silvinus, but also in obedience to Virgil, who recommended that subject 
to the rare of some future poet ; and, considering the nature and difliculty 
thereof, he has succeeded very well. He has not, indeed, greatly em- 
liellbhed his poem with many new poetical conceits of his own, but he 
has introduced into it several old fabulous stories, and applied them 
dexterously enough to hb own purpose ; but, as his business was rather 
to instruct than to amuse, it is rather an advantage than a blemish to it 
that it consists more of brief descriptions, and of plain directions and 
precepts, than of fictions — his expression, tor the most part, being both 
poetical, natural, and agreeable enoup;h. 

We find our subject so unexhausted, that we must continue our remarks 
in our next numljer. 

MxTBoaoLOGv OK THB Wbrk. — At Chbwick, from observations 
during the last twenty-five years, the average highest and lowest tem- 
peratures of these days are 41.3' and 30.8° respectively. The neatest 
heat, ()0'', occurred on the I9lh in 1828 ; and the lowest cold, 4.5^ below 
sero, on the 19th in 18:)9. During the period 108 days were fine, and on 
6/ rain fell. 



So anxious are we to impress upon our readers the profit, 
as well as pleasure, derivable iVoui poultr}-keeping, and 
to furnish every relative iiifonnatiou, that we shall give 
pre-eminence to-day to a repoit of the first meeting of 
The Cormcall Sonfitjs Firsf Exhibition of Ornamental 
and Dmnentie Poultry, which was held at Penzance^ 
Decemlter ;30th, 1851, and which, but for an accidental 
delay, would have appeared in our last number. 

The English pnblio appear suddenly to have made the 



plea-^ing discover}', that they really are, and have long been, 
111 poss()Hsion ot* a set of objects, of which the interest and 
\aluo have hitlierlo been unknown, but are now beginning to 
ho ucknowledv;ed and appreciated. The present feehng 
iiinong.st no inconsiderable portion uf our po]>iilation may 
be <oiupared to those of the Coniish miner, who long re- 
ganled his yellow ure as mere jwder or dunt^ which cume 
in (Old spoilt the tin! but wliich lie now knows to be rich and 
valuable; or to those of the parent, whose child, once 
thought talentless, and good for little, turns out to be thf 
eminent member of the family. 
'* Cocks and hens ! Yes ; all very well in their way ; " 
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med to say the farmer. " They'll amnse the Missns, and 
keep tlie children fi"om a worse loss of time ; hut don't let 
them eat too much com, nor pull too hard at my harley- 
stacks." 

But, at the outset, a word may he addressed to those who, 
occupied with business, agriculture, or perliaps politics, look 
slightingly on these less important objects. It is acknow- 
ledged that domestic pleasures and domestic pursuits ai*e 
chaTACteristic of well-regulated Knglish families. What 
tends to refine and elevate homely matters cannot he quite 
contemptible. Naturalists are allowed, without reproach, to 
chronicle the motions, and study the habits of the merest 
stray bird of passage which shall have arrived from North 
America yesterday, and be off to South Africa to-morrow. 
Why may we not take an equal interest in birds that are 
permanently resident with us, which cross our path when- 
ever we walk abroad, and which mostly even pass tlie night 
under the same i*oof, either witli ourselves, or some of our 
other dependent animals. It has been well observed by 
one of the most eminent naturalists of the day, that his 
favourite science is a good thing to teach children, for one 
reason among others, that it trains them to observe closely^ 
and to discrimmate habitually^ between nice points of differ- 
ence. The same remark particularly applies to the gentle 
gradations to be found amongst domestic birds, in com- 
parison witli those of their wld relations. " You," it may 
be said, " are well employed, as heads of families, in the 
weighty concerns which all but absorb you. You have (at 
least it may be hoped so) several merry faces clustered 
around you, for whose leisure hours you would wish to pro- 
vide innocent occupation and amusement. Or you have an 
aged parent, a soiTowing friend, a weakly child, whom you 
would still like to see interested and engaged, even though 
that on which they employed themselves might not be of 
paramount concern. It may be predicted, that you will find 
such societies as have just been inaugurated at Penzance 
turn out the means of lightening the load of many an irre- 
mediable sorrow, and of softening the stem advances of 
many an incurable disease. As years pass on the case may 
happen even to yourself." 

It lias not yet been satisfactonly explained, why, till now, 
poultiy shows have been confined to the North and West of 
England for many years past. There they are old-esta- 
blished anniversaries. The great Birmingham meeting itself, 
though new, is no novelty in its own neiglibourhood, but 
merely a concentration and a development, through the 
agency of railways, of the smaller local shows that were 
held in the old coaching days. The Yorkshire Society seems 
likely to do for that extensive district, what Birmingham has 
done for the ^lidland Counties, and it is probable that the 
older meetings will be swallowed up and absorbed by their 
more robust younger brethren. But, hitherto, the North 
has had it all her own way. The poultry shows at the 
Regent's Park Gardens cannot be considered as other than 
failures ; one reason may be that they were held in July, or 
August, at which time the birds Mere either moulting, or 
better employed than in attending public meetings. At last 
the South is to perform its share — Penzance has begun; 
Lewes and Salisbury are to follow. In the great Eastern 
poultry-rearing counties, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Essex, and Kent, poultry shows have not yet been 
dreamt of. East Anglia is at present content to be utili- 
tarian, lea^^ng the rest of the world to pui'suc the orna- 
mental. 

The opening of this first exhibition of the Cornwall 
Society was made still more exciting by the zest of un- 
certainty as to some of its materials. Birmingham, and the 
Yorkshire towns in which poultry shows are held, are each 
tlie centre of a network of railways, which may be depended 
on, as right as the mail, for the conveyance of contributions. 
But the Land's End, tliough the end of turnpike-roads, is 
not the end of all things. Beyond it lie, in dreamy cloud- 
like shapes, the Scilly Islands, which, as tliey happen to 
have plenty of tin, need want for little purchasable that 
earth can supply. The gentleman who is at present, under 
a Crowu Lease, Lord Proprietor of these, Augustus Smith, 
Esq., of Trescow Abbey, whom Murray's excellent Hand- 
book of Devon and Cornwall describes as ** a most kind and 
benevolent ruler, continuallv studying the welfare of his 
AiiHieots ; " this lord of the lonely islee had entered several 



very desirable lots (11.3 — 120) to cross the see, weather per- 
mitting, and as the hour drew near, it became a matter of 
interest to know whether they could and would arrive. 
Besides the cultivation of ornamental poultry on the Island, 
which is his residence, Mr. Smith has good opportunities of 
mdulging his zoological tastes, which he does not neglect. 
One uncultivated Island, SL Helen's, is stocked with deer; 
another, Tean, with while Angola rabbits. The Scilly spe- 
cimens did appear in good time. Excellent White Dorkings, 
capital ^luscovy, Kouen, and Call Ducks, besides Egyptian 
Geese, displayed their graces in the Com Hall of Penzance. 

As an opening Show, the collection may be described as 
exceedingly creditable to tlie toun. Of course there was an 
inequality, and a deficiency in some of the classes. It is 
not till after a first show that either the weak or the strong 
points possessed by any retired neighbourhood can be exactly 
ascertained. Thus, the White Dorkings were of high merit, 
while the Speckled Dorkings were less commendable. All 
Dorkings, everywhere, ought to be first-rate, and well shown. 
Cornwall is sti'ongly recommended to make trial of the Grey, 
or Cuckoo Dorkings ; in these birds, either the rose, or the 
flat single comb is admissible; the writer of this most 
fancies the flat combs. Of either it m^ be said, to quote 
Mr. Baily's judicious report of the Birmingham Show, in 
December 27th's Agricultural Gazette — " It is hard to look 
on a Dorking pullot, and not to think, while weighing her 
good qutdities (and the century- and-half she has stood her 
ground against all new comers), that she realises in herself 
the valuable properties the Vicar of Wakefield's wife sought 
in her wedding-dress, which was chosen *■ not for its fine 
glossy surface, but for such qualities as wear well.' " The 
poultry fancy is ceilainly advancing; but we are not yet 
come to the degree of mania attained by the amateur, who, 
when asked whether his birds were good for the table, was 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the drift of such an extra- 
ordinary question. 

Exhibitors, appearing as such for the first time, have 
several little points to learn; nor will it give offence to 
allude to them here, for the benefit of future adventurers 
on the same stage. Thus, in catching birds for the show, 
it is as well not to seize them by the tail, lest they have to 
appear in their pens deficient in a portion, or the whole of 
that appendage ; nor, except in the case of Frizzled fowl.<», 
is rumpled and tumbled plumage any recommendation. 
Birds, to compete for prizes, may as well be in good as in 
bad condition. Single-combed Bantams have no great chance 
of success; still less would it be advisable to associate 
single- combed cocks witli double- combed hens, or vice veraA, 
even with Dorkings, with which either form is allowable. 
No given pen is thought the better of by the judges for 
containing hens of the greatest possible variety in shape, 
colour, and age, &c., &c. Half a word to the wise sufilces. 

The Cochin Chinas, the high aristocracy of poulti^j'dom, 
at present riding on the upper cu-ouniference of the wheel 
of fortune, deigned to afford their august presence. As 
good birds as reasonable men need care to have, were exhi- 
bited by Mr. R. H. Bowman, Mr. A. Blee, and the Rev. W. 
Wriothesley Wingfield. The Spanish class must be re- 
ferred to the ijreceding " (frc, ttc , drc," ^ith the simple hint, 
that those who wish to get on well with Spaniards, must 
literally carry out tlie oriental metaphor of ** making their 
faces white." 

No Game fowl were present to disturb the Cora Hall by 
their bickerings, which was rather a pity, for they are veiy 
pretty, veiy useful, and very various. True, they are quar- 
relsome, though not so incorrigibly as is believed, or as they 
are apt to give cause for believing, so long as they are inces- 
santly checked and insulted on the least manifestation of 
their natural propensity. Besides, a little spirit is the ftalt 
of character. How is a young female, for the time 
being in a state of widowhood, to provide for and protect 
ten or twelve little ones, unless she be gifted with some 
spice of energy to carry her through. 

Most, if not all of these little defeots will be amended 
another year. In an isolated, yet central, meeting like ihisf 
it is more instmctive to visitors, though it may be less 
gratifying to the tastes of exhibitors, to have ereiy daaa 
fairly represented, rather than that one or two should a^ 
pear in great perfection to the exclusion of the rest. Hence 
the 8tcsi»<g qfottive (or jUraoting a well-lllled ^tra dasa, 
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wliicli need not ever; year ofTer llie sune fealures, bat 
I alwuya Homethini; good uid iiaeipected. For the " Copnci: 
Moss" f'wls, primo favourite as they are in Yorksnire, 
iim-h is not here pleaded ; hut a few of the " Silver Mons," 
ir "Silver HoonieH," from Waniickubire, might have eitiluU 
uilmiratjon. Why they are colled "Muonies" ia diiUeuIt lo 
^iviiie; thpy are thickly studded with i-irculnr 6fae* spots 
It a vhil« gnjiind. Some barbaroiis natives punt a certain 
perMinti^ white : the tradition Hiill rcmaioH that the moon 
may be made of green cheese; bnt a black moon is an 
unlioanl-nf ioMiURrui^. A handsome pen of I'ea-fonl atld 
llieir youn^ ought not to pass unnoticed. 

'i'lio l'en7.ance market is ■ handEome granite bailding. 
'I'liB lower portion is principally flUod with butcher's stalls; 
■'a upper Btoiy, or Com Market,— a long, large, and lofty 

am, villi a not over- decorated interior, but perfectly conve- 

snt, — H'w used for the Poultry Sbow. Some of the prin- 
cipal families of the neighbourhood attended. The total 
iiunibiT of vinitots was about a thousand, between twelve 
o'clock and a quarter before four. Had it been possible to 
light the Com Market with gM, and given an evening cihi- 
liilion, tlie reUms would have lieen greatly increased. 

The atrangomenta were jndicionB, and mnch satisfaction 
was expresaed by the visitom, and which, indeed, was only 
a deaervod lestimony to tho abilities of the secretaries, — the 
llav. W. Wriotliesloy Wingfleld, and E. H. Itodd, Esq. 
The kindness and hospitality eierdsed bj these gentlemen, 
■n addidOD to their social position, were certain to guaiantee 
.he anccess of an Infant Association liko that which has 
just made its t^ipcaranco in the south-ncsL On this occasion, 
ilio llcv. K. H. Diion acted as sole judge. Undesirable 
IS snrh an ofllce is, he could not hesitate to accept it, after 
be entire conHdence reposed in him by his constituents, 
the Kihibitorx. The awards seemed to give satisfaction, 
and were considered jnst ; a gratifying result to all paitie.t. 



GAnDENING GOSSIP. 

I.NDEPENPKNT of the intense interest which attaches 
to the Hulijectof Sir John Itichai'daon's /icciic Smrching 
h'xiioUtuin, just [lublished, it deaerTcs it perusal on 
ncooiint of tlio abundance of its amiisinf; and instructive 
details, nor are the least bo those relative to cultivated 
plants. It nas not newly-trodden ground to Sir .lohn 
Uicliai'dson, and it is pleasing to obserre his recognition 
of his foi-mer footsteps, such as this, on aniving at the 
Rninj Ilivcr — 

" It was in n patch of burnt woods in this vieinilj- that, 

in the year IfiH, 1 discoveroil Ihu beuudtul Eutotti Frank- 

linil, now ko eommon an ornament ot our gardens." On 

tho nth of July, at the Picie Portage on Clear Water lUver, 

tliuy foiuiit " £aiiirtrti pHrviJI-ira showing a profusion of rich 

yellow, tinged with red, and fragrant floweni, and gathered 

tIjh! Blrawberrics for tliu tirst time in tlie season." At Fort 

Sniiiisun, Sir J. Uicliaidson si^'s, « Harlcy is usually sown 

irata lite 'JDlli to the -iMi of Maj-, and is expected to be 

ripe on llio aiHli of Augnsl, oHer an inton'al of lia days. 

1r some sea-ions, it has ri|ienpd on the l&th. Oalt, which 

laku longer time, do not thrive quite ho well ; and Wheat 

dncH not conic to matntity. Fotalort yield weU, and m 

rfJiwAfc hai at gel afftetti them, though tho early I^ts soitio- 

thnes hurt tho crop, Jtarleg, in favourable suasoni, gives a 

good return at Fort Norman, further down the river, and 

I'ntiituts, and various garden vegetables, are also raised 

. thiTe. The onth parallel of hilitudu may, therefore, lie c<iu- 

' sidcrvd as the northern limit of com crojis in tliis meridian, 

! Wheal does not reach beyond the ftJth." It is curious to 

Dnd that in Octolier, IS^tli, a pit sunh in a heavy mi;;ture 

, of >iand and clay, to the depth of 10ft. lOin., rcvealud 

I 111 fU T in., of thawed soil on the surface, and fl n. 3 in. of n 

. pci'maneiitly frozen layer, beneath which the ground was not 

' frozen. At length, at Fort Good Hope, on the Miu-kenzie 

I Kiver. Sir .lohn Richardson reached, in parallel about Oi", 

i the latitude in which even the hardiest garden vegetsblc.-t 

' could not be prodoctive. "A few turnips, ruiUnhcs, and 

I some other cnlinaiy Tegetablei grow iu a waim comer, 



under Ihe stockades, but no com is cultivated tliere, nor do 
potatoes repi^ tlie labour of planting." Some of oar garden 
inhabitants, however, struggle on as far as latitude 08° 37'; 
for tliere, in the valley of the Mackenzie Itiver, Sir. .T. Rich- 
ardson found lliG Std Currant, Boia blaiida, Kalaiia jtaiKa, 
Xnrdosmin palmala, and Liiplnui pereiiuii. 

We have received Meitn. Rendla, of Plymouth, 
Mettn. Kesrm', of Salisbury, and other nurseryiueu's 
Catalogues, all giviug desirable infonualJon ; but we 
canuot oommoud any to eapocial notice. If we did, our 
pages must be loaded with such references, for it would 
not be fair to make a selection. Our commendation 
would bo worth nothing if confined to those wbo adver- 
tize in our coltimns. 

Under the very contradictory title of The WhiU 
Blackberrij, a plant of a now fruit hoa been sent to the 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick. It is perfectly hardy, 
being found in North America, in laUtude JJ" 30'. Its 
discoverer is Mr. J. S. Neodham, of Danvcrs, in Maesa- 
cliuEcts. It is of the colour of the white Sweetwater grape, 
" but when grown iu the open air is of a. darker hue." 
It is said to bo sweeter than tlic blackberry, with a. 
mulberry flavour. Wo advise our rcadera not to bavo 
their cxpectaljona raised too liighly. 



THELLISES, ESPALIEB RAILS, &c. 

Some jtoreons may wonder at our attemptii^ to give 
so much signi&cajice to these remnants of the olden 
time, but wo do so under tho assurance tliat when 
adopted in those days, thoy were so nianaijed as not to 
cai-ry out a tithe of the advantages of which they are 
capable, and, in fact, that the trees tliereou were grossly 
mismanaged in tlio majority of cases, and in some as 
much neglected as an overgrown quick hedge. Indeed, 
this might bo said of inoat of Uio wall trees; and with 
the modem and more simplified practice as to fruit'treos, 
commencing as it does at the right cud— root cultui'e — 
there can be littlo doubt that trellises will yet become 
more general still. The great facilities adbrdcd in these 
days ibr getting articles of the kind, of any construction, 
at a great reduction of cost as compared with bygone 
days, is another great iuduc-cinent to their more general 
adoption. As to tlieir effect in u garden, who does not 
adniii-o a neat trellis bordcrinf! tho principal walk or 
walks of the kitchen-garden, uniformly clothed witli our 
best kinds of fruits, and in good beaiiiig? Here, under 
good inonBgemont, appears order and systeii:, and the 
latter, in our opinion, should, as far as possible, appear 
stamped ou the face of everything, from the strictly 
parallel liuos of vegetable croppiug up to the range of 
hothouses. And hero it may be observed that, as a con- 
necting link of an intermediate chaiacter, to unite. 
as it wore, in a whole, the culinary department of 
gBj-doning, what better than espalier rails, frtiilrtrue 
arcades, or any other artistical device, which is at once 
obviously contributory to fruitfulneas, and conducive to 
the general effect. There is sometbiug so inharmonious, 
so iucompatiblo, and so uuoonnecled, between tbo row 
of fine houses, pits, Jtc., at one end of tho garden, and 
tbo rougli, unsystematic, and uiimuuagably toai-se stand- 
ard fttut-troes, which but too frequently sinotlier tho 
borders, that the eye of order cun never be tboroughly 
satisfied with such a state of discordance. 

But these neat rails need not bo absolutely confined 
to the kitchen-garden. In almost ^1 places of any pce- 
teuaious, certain by-sccnes or transition portions exist, 
wbiob, in all propriety, may, and ought to, combine the 
tone of the kitchen department and the floral. Indeed 
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were we employed in laying out grounds, we sbould in- 
variably attempt to introduce characters of this descrip- 
tion. Where straight walks can be used in such inter- 
mediate portions, what more appropriate than the 
strained wire trellis, with, perhaps, annuals, tree roses, 
&c. Much more might be suggested as to their employ- 
ment as a decorative affair, but we must pass on to a 
consideration of their main features as us^l appur- 
tenances of the fruit garden. 

We would wish it to be understood in the outset, that 
this trellis system must be coupled with the most perfect 
root control : without this the whole may prove decep- 
tive or unsatisfactory. Indeed, the want of this was 
the chief cause of the imperfect success of former days. 
Trees planted in rich soils, on improper stocks, witli 
liberty at their roots to ramble uncontrolled, no wonder 
that they become barren, full of timber, and unmanag- 
able. How is it likely that any fruit tree, the bearing 
properties of which are totally dependant on the steady 
production of wood of very moderate robustness of 
character, should be able to produce and mature such 
wood by a close system of pruning, forced on the culti- 
vator by the circumstances of the case, with a root 
action equal to thrice the amount of leaves ? 

We shall, therefore, feel bound to join, at all times, a 
trellis-system with our pldtformmode of planting, so 
fully detailed in back volumes of The Cottage Gar- 
dener. This we have so long proved, in such a host of 
cases, with every kind of fruit-tree, and with so much 
success, that we again beg to recommend it with the 
utmost confidence. Indeed, the dwarfing system, now 
so prevalent in gardens, at once points to the necessity 
for possessing as perfect a control over tlie root as the 
branches; large and coarse trees are not compatible 
with the general advance in horticulture, whether as 
to early profit or eftect. 

We may now proceed to show the advantages, inde- 
pendent of mere appearance, that a line of trellis pos- 
sesses over a row of rough standards untrained. In the 
first place, it best admits hioirr, that great essential to a 
fruitml habit, as also to the promotion of higli flavour, 
colour, and keeping properties in most fruits. I'horo 
needs little argument to convince oin* readers that the 
trellis enjoys such advantages in a very superior degree, 
especially if the trees by the platform, or any other 
sound dwarfing mode, produce scarcely any waste spray. 
Equality of light is of the highest importance: this 
the ordinary standard does not acquire ; there must l>e 
a shady side. 

Circulation of A in is another condition secured by 
the trellis ; a condition conducive to the superiority of 
the fruit. It is necessary to distinguish well between a 
free circulation of air and wind. The circulation here 
alluded to, is merely an equaliser of heat; a cooling wind 
is a disperser of heat. Now, it is plain, that eddies of 
air cannot be induced by a trellis, as by a dead wall, or 
by the ordinary standard. The wind, therefore, may 
readily pass through any portion of a line of trellis. 

Warmth is another most important afl'air, and is 
enjoyed in a higher degree by trellis trees, than by 
I ordinary standards; for in the first place, the chief 
volume of their branches is nearer the ground ; and in 
the second, the free admission of light necessarily 
brings heat in its train. And when we come to suggest 
the occasional application of copings, another accessory 
to a superior degree of warmth will be shown. 

Protection. — This is one of the most important 
points of all ; protection from severe frosts, from cutting 
winds, from hail storms, &c. We stay not here to 
discuss the question of whether a judicious protection is 
beneficial ; if we mistake not, tliis is already settled 
with the majority of our most discerning horticulturists. 
For our own part, we would, if hard put to, rather 
. suspend the tablecloth over a pet apnoot-tree, than 



suffer the delicate pistils to become bound in an icy 
casing, produced, perhaps, by some five or ten degrees 
of frost. In spite, therefore, of the enormous temp- 
tation offered to some Horticultural Punch, to raise a 
pun at our expense, we avow ourselves " protectionists" 
of blossoms. But here another matter presents itself — 
protection from birds, &c., and in addition, rettirdation. 
Now, it will not be found difiicult to kill all these birds 
with one stone, and, indeed, our gaixlening economics 
require that such should be done if possible. 

To recapitulate then : — we desire to see a dwarfing 
system done justice to in our gardens, the necessity 
of root-pruning appreciated, branch-pruning reduced to 
a minimum, and the causes which give birth to such 
myriads of destructive insects removed. Added to this, 
the power to receive the greatest amount of benefit from 
the sun* s rays on the one hand, and on the other to be 
able to ward them off with facility and economy, after 
the object for which they were encouraged is consum- 
mated — in other words, to be able to prolong the season 
of most of our fruits. Now, these aro objects of import- 
ance, not only to our nobility and gentry, but to the 
million also ; for why should not even the cottager 
enjoy his gooseberries, his raspl>errie8, or his currants, a 
mouth longer, if such can be accomplished ? 

The middle classes of society, however — the villa gar- 
dener, and our suburban friends — our acre, and even 
half-acre cultivators, — for whom it is to be presumed 
the busy little Cottage Gardener has done much 
already, and who require highly-simplified and a much- 
in-a-small-space kind of plans, — those it is that are most 
nearly interested in an onward march of the kind ; for 
their little gardens are to them a source of high delight; 
let us also try to make them profitable. One brief letter 
may not settle this question ; it must be returned to as 
opportunities occur; and before the end of planting 
time, we will endeavour to show forth the details. 
Amongst other arguments for a reform in this branch 
of ganlening, the production of superior vegetables, by 
I the admission of a free circulation of air, is no trifle ; 
I added to which, the interest created duriug the long 
. days of summer, by attending to growth-pruning, which 
( our readers, especially of the fair sex, may easily accom- 
plish during their leisure walks by finger-and-thumb 
work, without having to send every day for those iudis- 
criminating gentlemen, the jobbing gardeners. 

U. Errinoton. 



BEDDING GERANIUMS. 

Of all the different branches of gardening in which I 
have been engaged, that of improving the ract's that we 
use in the decoration of the flower-garden is my peculiar 
hobby, and that which I mean to follow out as a hobby 
in my retirement ; but I find that 1 have too many irons 
in the fire for the ensuing season, which will prevent me 
from getting up a little greenhouse in which to carry out 
my experiments. To keep my hands in practice, how- 
ever, I shall probably cross a few bedding Geraniums 
out in the borders, although, at present, 1 have neither 
border, bed, or Geranium, to go on with ; but through 
the freemasonry of gardening, an old gardener with- 
out money can always find more plants than he re- 
quires; indeed, some of my old friends have invited 
me already to come and diaw on their stores on 
these very conditions ; and as to borders, although I 
cannot yet boast of " my men," I have one strong gar* 
doner at work, and a good worker he is, trcnchioff up 
beautiful loamy soil that has not been stirred since Noah 
floated in the ark. My gardener, Mr. Eaoott, is a 
thorough florist, having served under Mr. Glenny for 
more than thn;e long years, and was in evory show-room 
in London, with thousandv of beautiful plants; so, after 
putting the garden to rigbts, Charlie inll teaoh me idll 
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the secrets about floriBts' flowers, when they are round 
enough and smooth enough on the edges, when halls or 
half balls, or flat or sharp about the face, and all that 
sort of thing; and who knows but that, between us, we 
may not hit on some new scheme which will excel all the 
rules of the old florists' in rearing and improving seed- 
lings, and yet make a great stir in our own way, not- 
withstanding these small beginnings. One thing is 
quite certain, aud that is the best feature of our ostar 
blishmont, we shall haye no secrets in the matter, but 
will talk and write about all we do, whether we fail or 
make a good hit of it. You shall always hear botli sides 
of the question, and also such suggestions as the nature 
of the subjects under experiment may point out to our- 
selves, and that is more than what " used to be." 

Now, before we encumber ourselves with too many of 
our own notions, we shall be yery thankful to receive 
kindly bints about such and such species and varieties 
as are likely, in the eyes of the senaer, to produce im- 
provements by cross breeding, especially if the parties 
themselves have done a little that way with their own 
rough hands, or delicate Angers — I say delicate fingers, 
because the ladies have taken up this fancy as well as 
any of us. It was only the other day that ** Vw bena," 
page 219 J was told by the editor that her questions about 
crossing Geraniums involved '* the most difficult problem 
of the day." My own progress has brought me down to 
the fourth stage on the journey towards the point in- 
quired about by ** Verbena," namely, the way to get a 
purple bedder with flowers like L/tUfjue, and the plant 
haying the habit of Lad^ Mary Fox, or that of a Diade- 
fnatUHi. When we have to solve '* the most difficult pro- 
blem," or, indeed, any " proUem" about cross breeding, 
the first grand consideration is to find out what was the 
habit aod what the colour of tlie first parents, or wild 

?lant8 from which such and such plants have sprung, 
'hat enquiry is oilen very difficult, because when we 
receive a wild plant from a foreign land, there is no 
mark about it by which the best plantsman in the coun- 
try can determine if it be a genuine sjieoies; but that is 
of very little consequence, either to gardeners, or for a 
proper classification of plants by botanists, although it 
is everything to the cross-breeder. 

Volumes and yolumes have been written to prove 
that we have a proof of the fact of a wild plant being a 
genuine species or not; but those who wrote thus knew 
no more of the subject than the man in tlie moon ; I 
refer more particularly to foreign authors, who proved, 
to their own satisfaction, that the thing was so easy to 
make out that we need not trouble ourselves more about 
it. The reason why it is of so much importance to a cross- 
breeder to know whetlier he has to deal with a genuine 
species or not, may be illustrated thus : we know that 
tiowers of certain colours refuse to produce certain other 
colours, let us cross them as we may ; the want of a 
bind DakUm is a familiar instance in every one's mouth. 
We know, also, that certain colours, if they can be 
changed lit all, will take many generations to do so. 
The word generation, in the language of cross-breeding, 
means Uio time fram sowing a seed to the time tlie plant 
from that seed produces seeds of its own. if we were 
crossing annuals, a generation would only cover a few 
montlis, or twelve months at tlie farthest ; therefore, if 
we are not on tlie wrong scent as to the colour of the 
true wild species, aitliough we may fail for many gene- 
rations, still we may entertain reasonable hopes of 
producing a given colour to a seedling at last. Not so, 
however, if we are put on the wrong scent by believing 
that tlie first wild plant of the sort which we took in 
hand was a genuine species, when it was no such thing; 
and our belief may lead us to work against the stream 
until our patience is exhausted. To make Uiis still 
more clear, let us suppose two wild speeies growing 
together in Moueo; tho one has blue flowers, the other 



has piQk, and by some means or otiier the pink got 
crossed by the pollen of the blue flower, and produced 
a new colour, let us say a deep lilac. Well, Mr. Lobb 
coes over there and finds this ^Itait with lilac flowers ; 
he sends it home, and the first botanist who sees it 
makes it out to be a new Penstemon, and being from a 
wild part of the country, he takes it to be a genuine 
species, while it is only a variety between two wild 
species. A young cross-breeder takes it in hand to 
improve it, or some other Penstemon by it ; he finds it 
comes true from seeds, and he has been taught, by 
volumes of written nonsense, that if a plant comes true 
from seed it must be a species, and he is thus put off 
his guard as much as the botanist was by the wild 
country. He crosses it, and its cross-seedlings, till ho 
gets cross himself, because ho cannot turn tlie colour as 
he wants. At every crossing something of the original 
pink or blue comes manifest, and instead of clear, clean 
colours, he gets a brood of muddlers, and, not dreaming 
of mixed blood in ^\r. Lobb's plant, he is working on a 
wrong scent ; and it is purely a matter of chance if he 
ever gets an improved colour, that chance being that 
some other species of Penstemon, whose colour he 
despised, but which he tried to cross with us a last 
resource, acted on the original pink or blue in such a 
way as to do just what he wanted. 

We, at the present day, stand in a woi*se position 
than this with respect to many of our l»edding Gera- 
niums; not only do we not know the colour or habit of 
their first parents, but we are ignorant of the colours and 
habits of many generations which succe'Cded tliem ; and 
not only that, hut many good breeders, in every genera- 
tion, are now lost and cannot be replaced. Add to 
this the fact, that many of them have already reached 
the age or generation of barrenness, and we may well 
say, vnth our editor, that this subject is one of the most 
difficult problems of the day, but we must face it. Aud 
it is a curious coincidence that the very last inquiiy on 
the subject — that by " Verbena " — refers to the newest 
seedling which I have obtained myself, the best in that 
line that has yet appeared, and the most difficult to 
obtain in that strain. It belongs to tlie fourth genera- 
tion from the original, working for a purple-flowering 
bedder in the way of the Unique ; but 1 fear it will damp 
the ardour of ** Verbena" when I say that tliis one seed- 
ling took me seven years to work out without being fortu- 
nate enough to raise one good seedling of tlio same 
breed during the whole time, and even us it is, although 
my seedling is a perfect gem for a choice small bed in a 
lady's flower-garden, it is not a real purple, and 1 fear 
it will not turn out to be a seeder ; and if not, it will 
take five more years to work out a good purple from its 
pollen, which is also veir scanty. They have named 
this seedling, 2"hs Shrubland Pet ; it flowered late in 
1H50, and this last summer 1 had a little bed of it, and 
of all the troubles, of those troublesome times, the 
greatest trouble of all was to preserve this bed from 
being cut up by more '* Verbenas " tliau I like to name. 
Some tew privileged visitors liad a cutting or two of it ; 
some more were promised another year; and somo went 
" by hook or by crook," as is often the case in a scramble 
like this. It is not in the trade yet, but it is well worth 
while making a memorandum about it. The plant is 
very drawf, but a very free grower, and it strikes like a 
weed at all seasons ; the leaves are sweet-scented, very 
much jagged on the edges, and, liko Unique, it is a 
trailer. 

The type plants first made use of are two of the 
greatest weeds as to flowers among all tlie C'ape Gera- 
niums — Oapitatum and IHjnnnulifilum. The first is 
a j)ericct weed in every respect, and is diihcult to 
watch for crossing, the flowers being in close downy 
heads, and not much larger than a pin's head; llio 
otl»Br, with equally insignificant flowers, has very sweet 
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scented leaves. lu gardens it is called Basp-lea/t or the 
Skeleton-leaft owing to the way the leaves are jugged, 
and for having a rough touch. All the seedlings ol' the 
iirst crop, or generation, had extraordinary dirty, sickly- 
looking lilao flowers, and I had to fight battle witli tlie 
garden-men to save my batch from utter destruction. 
Capitatum is the original from which sprung Uniquet 
and Unique is the only Geranium that would cross, or 
whose pollen would act on any of these seedlings. 

The pollen of the Basjhleqf would not act at all witli 
them, a fact which surprised me : any one might reason- 
ably suppose that the pollen of a large fiower like that 
of Unique, would both overcome tlie weakly habit of the 
cross-seedlings, and change the lilac in them to a better 
tint. I tliought so too; but the second cross had the 
liowers as poor as those of the first cross, but there was 
little improvement in the strength of the plants, and 
they wore all barren but two. The Geranium tribe, and 
the tribe of Lobelias, are all liable to fall ofi* and turn 
barren at the second or third generation, and very likely 
there are many more families having the same predilec- 
tion, and wo are now quite certain that the colour of the 
onginal femfUe parent predominates in cross-seedlings 
for some generations, or if it is washed out by that of 
the pollen parent, at an early stage, it is very apt to re- 
appear in a later brood. 1 am perfectly satisfied of all 
this myself; and I can well conceive how the caily cross- 
breeders were misled by this fact, when they asserted, 
and as their adherents maintain at the present day, that 
" cross-bred-seedlings have a constant tendency to revert 
into the wild tribe;" but tliere never was a wilder 
' mistake in this world, and any one who may choose 
to try the experiment, will find it so in the long run. 
Out of all the numberless varieties we have from cross- 
breeding 1 am quite sure that all our art and our philo 
sophy to the bai-gaiu, shall never bo able to *' revert " or 
change a single one of them into the perfect image of 
the wilding. This doctrine of revei*sion has done a great 
deal of harm by deceiving ardent minds from the pur- 
suit, as it were, and thus preaching up the folly of per- 
severing in experiments which necessarily must load to 
no useful result. 

Instead of limiting our experiments with the Gera- 
niums, the only cliancc we have of success is to multiply 
them much more than wo have yet done. We know 
that from some cause, which we cannot fathom, seedlings 
of them turn barren at the third generation, if we take 
original or wild species, and unless we take tlieso wild 
species, we shall be in the same fix as the fiorists who 
are working in a cii-ole, and, tlierefore, cannot possibly 
get out of the same strain for want of fresh blood. 
When a given breed turns barren, instead of giving it 
up for lost, we should raise ten times more seedlings 
from tho same jiaronts, and out of the vast number 
there is a chance of a breeder turning up. 1 have re- 
peatedly proved this,- but I cannot fathom why ninety 
seedlings should come perfectly barren and the hun- 
dredth plant be a breeder ; but there must bo some 
cause for it. If the iShruhland Pet should turn out to 
be barren, as I fear it will, there is nothing for it but to 
begin afresh with the same wild parents, because its own 
immediate parents aie lost; a false step on my part J for, 
without a breeder, we shall lose the strain of Unique — 
the most desirable of the whole race for beddore. 1 
think I knew tlie parents of Unique, but I have no 
names for them, and 1 think they also ai-e lost. They 
call it Rollinsnns Unique, as if it originated with a 
person of that name; whereas, 1 had it from Cork two 
years before it reached London, and 1 was told that it 
originated in the south of Ireland, but 1 think its 
biography is lost 

1 do not think there is any chance of uniting any 
other Geranium witli Unique uulrss the Shmhh.md Fet 
yields pollen. It is very difficult to seed by its own 



pollen, but I raised several seedlings from it, and tliey 
were all as true as if they came from a wild species ; axul 
I would strongly advise people to go on witli it by its 
own pollen, in hopes that some one may get a ready 
breeder from it, which would be a great gain. 

There is another variety called Queen of Portugal, 
ratlier stronger tlian Unique, but as like it as can be, so 
much so indeed, that unless tho two were grown aide by 
side no one could tell the one from the other. Tho 
Queen of Portugal is much stronger than Unique^ and 1 
believe it is barren. I could never get a se^ from it, 
but it yields a little pollen. Mr. Davidson, my successor 
at Shrubland Park, counted twenty two blossoms in one 
truss of tlie Queen of Portugal, Hie largest we could find, 
wlule the best truss of Unique in all the garden had only 
thirteen blossoms. There are only tlmse plants of this 
Queen at Shrubland, and I believe it is very scarce in 
the trade, if it can be bought at all. D. Beaton. 



BUYING AND CHOOSING PLANTS. 

" Good endings arc generally the result of good begin- 
nings." This holds equally true in morals, and iu tho 
practical routine of tlie business of overy-day life. Ex- 
ceptions there ai'o both in men and things, whore the 
pleasing endings stand out in a bold relief, that never 
could have been prophesied from tlie reckless and 
meagre beginnings. The strikingness of such a result, 
arising from its very unfruquency, instead of contra- 
dicting, gives strength and validity to oxur maxim. 
Unhealthy, lanky plants have been cut, twisted, and 
turned, so as to be rendered interesting specimens after 
all. But these are tlie exceptions, and not likely to 
show themselves under the care of the inexperienced. 
Purchasing a falsely-praised new plant, which turns out 
woithless, notwithstanding its high price, conjures up 
ideas of dishonesty and gambling — ^the most inappro- 
priate associations for the beauties of vegetable nature. 
Obtaining plants, beautiful for present display, bat which 
cannot be made much of for the future, except at the 
expense of an experience and conveniences which many 
do not yet possess, creates a fostering discontent, tho not 
very soft murmurs of which, at times, reach us ; while, 
in reality, little, if any, blame could bo fastened on 
any one. 

Now, so convinced am I of the heUermg influence of 
the love of plants, that I would look upon the weaken- 
ing of that love as a direct loss, not merely to tho 
individual, but to the community of which he is a 
member, and, thei-efore, 1 would wish, by a hint or two, 
to remove all cause of irritation and disappointment, by 
leading our friends, first, to form a clear estimate of what 
they expect, and secondly, if permanent and growing 
intc^rest is their object, to attend, above all things, to 
the beginnings — the first training of the plants. 

It is more frequently the case than otherwise, that 
purchasers send to tho nurserymen for their plants 
instead of selecting them there. In this case, clear and 
distinct orders should be given, as to your wishes, 
when plants of standing and increasing interest ore 
wanted. For this attention you must expect to pay 
extra. 

When a present, or a no very definite permanent re- 
sult is wanted ; when you wish a certain effect to be 
])roduced for so much money, tlien it will be to your 
interest to leave the selection to the judgment and the 
honour of the nurseryman. In these circumstances you 
will find in almost every case the most liberal and 
honourable treatment. But still you must not foiget, 
that even though the nui-seryman be an entliusiast 
himself, and though it is his interest, as well as his d^ty^ 
to use you well, that, nevertheless, though free from the 
roguery of Peter Pindar's razor man, he keeps and grows 
his plants for sdling. With every disposition to oUige 
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bis ctistomen, therefore, merelv to keep his head above 
water in these times, he must look strictly at the matter 
in a commercial point of Tiew. Like oUier seUers, the 
longer he keeps his goods, the more expense they entail 
upon him, not only for attention, but also for house 
room; and just like other sellers, ho finds that for what 
ho has ke^it so long, unless for some definite purpose, the 
knowing onm would not oondescend to give him an ofier — 
would not even have them for the carrying home. In a 
general order, therefore, it is clearly his mterest to get 
rid of as many of these old plants as possible, for saving 
space, and saving time and labour. For many purposes 
they answer well, as their stunted condition causes them 
to bloom freely, but as to making a fine specimen out of 
such hide-bound and pot-bound hard-wooded plants, it 
would be next to labour tlirown away. If we have 
reason to complain, it is when such old tallish plants, 
80 fascinating to the eye of the uninitiated, are sent to us 
instead of young dwurf stocky stuff, the roots of which 
have not had time to become matted. In large towns, 
where the love of floral beauty, as in Loudon, is in- 
creasing, there is always a means of getting rid of these 
old plants when in bloom. In country places, where 
pot plants are considered more a luxury, and thoso who 
have them wish to grow them well, such plants are next 
to a dead-loss stock. 

Thinking over these and similar matters, would dry 
up the sources of many complaints and disappoint- 
ments. 

In the case of all soft-wooded plants, where both 
branches and roots permit of being pruned in freely, 
there is little danger of receiving old plants, as the 
proper juices stored up in the stem, or collar, will cause 
such plants to grow and bloom better than young ones. 
Such are not to bo rejected because the plant has been 
in pot a year or two ; nay, it would often be advisable 
to give an occasional consideration to obtain it, though 
we would carelessly pass by all such old plants tliat 
belonged to the hard-wooded, hair-rooted sections. I 
remember a case somewhat in point : — Application was 
made for some PeUirgoniums more distinguished for 
free-dowering than their floral properties. The answer 
returned was, ** Tliat the stock was not yet ready ; but 
that they had cut down a number of small plants of the 
kinds wanted, and as their stock was large, he might 
have these cut-down plants at the same price as young 
ones." Acting on advice, those plants wore received, 
and right well did they repay the labour bestowed upon 
them. The cultivator imagined that he had got a 
** wrinkle," and was anxious to have another opportunity 
of testing it; nor did he wait so very long. He ran against 
a heap of heaths, healthy enough looking, though rather 
lanky, with plenty of flower-buds on them, though, as 
their owner stated, they had been in the same pots for 
years. He never mentioned what he intended doing 
with them, for fear their proprietor might clap a per 
centage on tho very low price he asked for them. 
Growing heaths on the one -shift system, was then 
exciting groat attention, and visions of great bushes 
were already flitting before his minds' eye, joined to 
the wonder depicted in the countouances of admiring 
friends. Homo the plants were canied, the finishing of 
their blooming could not be waited for, large shifts were 
given them, the shoots were tied down, secumlem artem, 
and all seemed to go merry as a marriage bell; but 
everything afterwards that was heard or known of these 
wondrous plants was an ominous shake of the head, 
whenever the one or the large shift system was alluded 
to. It wants no gift to divine their sudden and quick 
i-csting- place, and yet such plants, properly ti*eatcd, 
would have been useful. Pruned after flowering, and 
topdresiied, they might have yielded flowers for several 
years. Shifted after fresh growth had commenced, pro 
vided the first shift was the smallest possible, and the 



pHOt being broken, portions clinging to the sides of tha 
sides of tlie ball aUowed to remain, would be attended 
with profit These shifts, several times repeated, and a 
free ^wth induced, a larger shift might afterwards 
be given, and with great care a good specimen ulti- 
mately formed. But, unless as an experiment, why 
all this labour, when a nice little plant in a small 
pot, and a few inches in height, just gi'owing freely 
but not 2)Ot-bound, would with less care, and less 
time, and less risk of failure, make a better specimen? 
From such small plants large specimens may soon be 
formed, by liberal attention and large shiftings. Would 
that I could say, from my own experience, that their 
beauty was as long lived, as in the case of those plants 
grown more slowly. These are matters that have 
obtained, and will yet receive, attention. 

In the meantime, I trust it will be obvious that those 
who desire to possess large, nice-formed, bushy, healtliy, 
hard-wooded plants, such as Erica, Epaaris, Chorozema, 
Ilovea, Pimelea, &c., must obtain such specimens, either 
prepared, or preparing, and not grudge the extra re- 
muneration for attendance, house-room, timely shiftings, 
&c., which the getting up such plants involves. Or if 
this does not suit, then the youngest that can be got, 
provided they have been potted off, and are growing 
healthy and bushy, will be the best. Between these 
expensive-preparing specimens, and these young things 
waiting your rearing, there is not one prudent half-way 
halting-place. Far superior is a plant four or six 
inches m height, with laterals nearing the soil, than 
one three or six times that height, and half of that 
space destitute of healthy shoots and foliage, unless, 
indeed, you wish to grow little standards. Beginning 
thus, and proper attention bestowed, high ho])Cs may be 
formed of the endings. 

One word more. In purchasing, and especially such 
young stock, pay attention to the temperature and 
atmospheric moisture such plants were enjoying. With- 
out the idea of misleading, as a more matter of business, 
the nurseryman wishes to get his young stock into a 
saleable condition as soon as possible. By suddenly 
altering these conditions a ruinous check is frequently 
given. B. Fjsh. 

EXOTIC ORCHID ACEiE. 

ORCHIDS THAT THRIVE WELL IN POTS. 

Zygopetaldm Colture. — This fine family is worthy 
of the utmost skill and attention of the cultivator. 
Unlike too many of the genera, which have many 
species with small insignificant flowers, and are, in 
consequence, useless as objects of ornament and beauty, 
every species of the family of Zggopetalum are beautiful, 
yet some are more beautiful when in bloom than others, 
as we have indicated in our description of them. 

There are some few s[)ecies more diihcult to cultivate 
than others, and to these we will first direct our atten- 
tion. They are — Z. cochleare, Z. maxUlare, and Z. ros- 
tratum. These three have finer roots and a more deli- 
cate constitution than tlieir more robust relatives, 
especially the first and the last. Tho compost for these 
should be more open and lighter; it should consist of 
fibrous peat, chopped into lumps about the size of an 
ordinary peach, and then pulled into smaller pieces with 
the hand, and the finest particles sifted out with a fine 
sieve. What remains in the sieve is what is to be used 
1 for potting. Then chop some 8j)hagnum (whita bog 
I moss) moderately small, and with the same sieve sift it, 
using only what remains in the sieve. Then procure 
some willow or poplar wood (branches the thickness of 
a man's arm are tho best), commence rho])ping these 
branches near the bottom, with a sharp bill-hook, into 
pieces of various sizes, from that of a hazel-nut to that 
of a hen s egg. Sift these, to take out any dust or very 
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smaU particles that may be made in the process of 
chopping. If a few smadl pieces of chai*coal are added 
they will be useful. The three former articles mix in 
equal quantities, adding the charcoal afterwards, and 
mixing it equally through the mass. Then, when the 
plants begin to grow, turn them out of their pots, and 
gently shako the old soil away from tlteir roots. Lot all 
dead roots be trimmed clean oil', but preserve the living 
ones with the greatest care. Fill the new pots half full 
of drainage, place some of the rougliest pieces of the 
compost upon the drainage, and raise it in the pot high 
enough to allow the plants to be elevated two or three 
inches above the rim of the not. Place the plants in the 



centre, working in Uie compost among tlie roots, pressing 
it gently down. The plants will feel loose on this hillo(^k 
in the centre, and will require support: thnist in amongst 
the compost some short sticks, and tie each pseudo-bulb 
to them in such a manner as to hold the plants firmly in 
their plaee. Press the compost close to the sides of tlie 
pots, so as to leave a little space below the rim, to prevent 
all the water from running off down the outside of the 
pots ; then give a good watering, forcing it rather strongly 
through the rose of a syringe. This settles the compost 
close to the roots of the plants. When all are finished, 
place the plants upon the stage or platform, not far 
from the glass ; give them the usual treatment of plenty 
of heat (70*" to 75° by day, and Hyb or ten degrees less 
at night), moisture ui the atmosphere of the house, and 
a moderate supply of water at the roots when growing. 
As soon as the year's growth is ])erfected, reduoe gra- 
dually the heat to bO° by day, and the due proportion 
less at night, giving them almost no water, and a drier 
atmosphere. With due attention to these points, the 
plants will soon become healthy and strong, and pro- 
duce their fragrant flowers abundantly. 

The remainder of the genus are more robust in habit, 
and require a stronger compost In addition to the 
peat, si)hagnum, &o., we have found the addition of one 
part of fibrous loam useful. This appeara to give a 
more robust growth to theso sU'ongcr -growing species ; 
the pseudo-bulbs become lai-ger, the leaves lougor and 
broader, and are then able to produce flower-stems mora 
numerously, more flowers on each, and the individual 
flowei-8 much longer and more highly coloured. 

Mr. Butcher, who was gardener at Ealing Park some 
years ago, was very successful in cultivatiug this stronger 
portion of the genus. lie says, in describing his metliod 
of treatment — *' When the plants are commencing their 
growth, generally about the montli of October, a ))ot of 
suitable size is filled three-parts-full of potsherds, and 
the remainder with close peat, which is raised about 
three inches above the rim of the pot ; the plant is then 
secured in its position with small pieces of close peat, 
fastened down witli pegs of wood. I prefer close peat 
for these plants, as J have found it do better than in 
lighter and more fibrous peat; the plant so potted is 
then placed in the orchid house, temiicrature ranging 
from ^0" to 70"", the atmosphere moist, the ))lant kept 
moist, and most liberally supplied with water as it 
advances in growth. When that is completed, the plant 
is removed to the plant stove, where the temperature 
ranges from 50*' to riO", and water is given sparingly ; 
but tlie plant is never allowed to become ([uite dry ; it 
tliero remains till it again commences growth, when it 
undergoes the same treatment as before." With all tliis 
we agree, excepting we prefer the addition of fibrous 
loam to the peat, which we also prefer of a more open 
texture. The growth, or culture, of orchids is much 
better imderstood now than it was when Mr. Butcher 
wrote the above, nearly nine years ago ; yet his directions, 
as to a season of growth and a season of rest, are in 
accordance with the practice of the best cultivators at 
this day. T. ArrufiBY. 



VERBENA CULTURE FOR EXHIBITING. 
{Continued from page 220.) 

PjjiNTiNo AND Potting. — These two important opera- 
tions have been already partly touched upon, but not so 
fully as we think necessary, that our readers may fully 
know how to perform them. The distance tlie plants 
should be irom each other has been mentioned — pn tliat 
head we have nothing more to say. The best tool to use 
in planting is a garden trowel. 8et the plants in tlieir 
places, turn the first plant out of the pot, pick out tlie 
crocks from the bottom of the ball, loosen the roots a little 
from amongst the soil, make tlie hole with tlie trowel just 
so deep as to allow the ball to be a quarter-of-au-inch - 
below the level of the bed, but no n)ore, for if planted 
deeper, and wet weather should ensue, several of the 
plants would bo infected with the damp disease and go 
off at once ; level tlie earth about the plants, pressing it 
firmly close to them. I^rocecd thus till all are finished, 
then rake the bed smooth; give each plant a good 
watering, and cover them with pots every night, till all 
danger of late frosts are over ; then remove the pots 
away to some snug comer ; stir up tlie surface of the 
bed with a short three-pronged fork, leaving the soil 
rather rough ; it will then retain the spring and sum- 
mer rains more cfiectually, and be less liable to bake 
and crack with the sun. As the plants advance in 
growth, have some hooked pegs handy, and peg the 
shoots down to the earth, they will soon root into it and 
obtain fresh support, and, conseiiuently, strength to bring 
to perfection lajrge trusses of bright-coloured blooms. 
IjCt the shoots be equally spi'ead all over tlio bed, but 
should the centre of each plant become naked, it may be 
filled up with shoots brought back again from the ex- 
tremities. Blooming shoots must be allowed to rise up 
pretty equally distanced from each other, and will soon 
require a stick to each to support them and keep them 
in proper order. If they are allowed to grow at random, 
it is very likely some of the best blooms will be near 
the earth, and by heavy showers be dashed with dirt 
and spoiled. 

Care must be taken that the plants do not exhaust 
themselves with flowering before exhibition days. To 
prevent this, nip off the greater part, if not the whole of 
the buds, till within six or seven weeks of the day when 
they are wanted for the show. Should the weather in 
the meantime prove dry, it will be of immense advan- 
tage to give them occasionally a regular good steeping 
of soft water — not a mere dribble, but such a watering 
as will descend to the lowest roots. A mulching of moss, 
or short litter, would prevent a too gi-eat evaporation, 
especially if laid on immediately after tliis liberal 
watering. 

We must now leave this part of our subject for a 
time, and direct our attention to the second part of Uiis 
section — the potting. It was stated that tlie fii'st potting 
should be performed early in March. The n6wly-|K>tted 
plants must be placed upon tlie pots in the frame or 
pit, and be carefully attended to, with due supplies of 
soft water, but in this early stage the watering must not 
be excessive. The time of giving water is of some ooa- 
sequence, for if given in the evening, when the powers 
of appropriation are suiall, tlie nights long, and perhaps 
frosty or damp, the cold moisture arising from the 
watcrad soil will bo greatly ii^jurious. Water, theii, 
early in the day, and give plenty of air to dry up the 
damp. This will preserve the foliage, and keep tlie 
plants growing until the warmer weather and greater 
wants of the plants warrant the afternoon's applioation 
of water. 

With this regular and judicious cai'e Uie jdants will 
grow rapidly, and will soon require a second shitl. Let 
the oomi>ost be placed under cover for a few days pre- 
viously, to beo(Hii6 moderately dry and aired, Mooli 
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mischief has been done by nogleoting this necessary 
precaution. When it is in proper condition, some fine 
morning, bring the plants, one or two at a time, to the 
potting-hcnch, and proceed to pot them. The pots 
should cither be new, or well-wasned, as should also the 
drainage. At this shift they will require, at least, an 
inch of drainage. There should be about an inch of 
space between the ball and the sides of the pots. Turn 
the plants carefully out of the pots, pick out the greater 
part of the old drainage, place as much soil upon the 
new drainage as will raise the ball nearly level with the 
rim of the pot, avoid deep potting (it is only coarse- 
growing plants that will b^ar it, such as the Dahliu or 
the GhryMnthmnum), press the earth down round the 
ball firmly, but gently, and give a smart strQke upon a 
firm part of the bench to settle the whole. This will 
Jeave sufficient spaoe within the rim of the fot to hold 
a good watering. As the plants are finished potting, 
return them to the pit, and water them moderately 
overhead. During the operation, let everything they 
need be done to them in the way of pegging down the 
slioots when long enough, trimming ofi* decayed leaves, 
stopping the shoots, applying sticks, and cleaning oft* 
insects if any appear on the plants. T. Appleby. 

{To he continued.) 



NOTES ON THE CUCUMBER. 

Wk have, at various times during the last few weeks, 
directed the attention of our readers to the necessity of 
keeping a watchful eye over their cucumber plants, which 
wo presume some to have in a bearing state in pits 
lioated by somo contrivance to which fire is applied ; it 
is true thoy may be carried through the winter, in a 
structure heated something after the manner of what used 
to bo called " Mills's pit ; " but the labour attending re- 
moving, and replacing the lining, and the consequent 
uncertainty of being at all times able to communicate the 
necessary amount of he%t, has led to that system being 
all but abandoned as an agent for winter forcing, and 
another one substituted, heated by hot water, over which 
wo have complete control. Now, wo presume it to be a pit 
of the latter class that winter cucumbers have been grow- 
ing in, or it might be in a corner of the pine pit, or similar 
place ; at all events, the atmosphere necessary to maintain 
this delicate plant in health during the late dull period, 
must have been a congenial one, and such as we have be- 
fore recommended ought to be some 5*^ warmer than that 
of the usiial stove ; and we shall presume the skilful cul- 
tivator to have been cutting fruit for some time, and 
likely to continue doing so. With him, the danger of 
" the dark days" will speedily be past, and the resources 
he has at command enables him to rear young plants 
in any number, to furnish his dung frames in spring 
and early summer ; we, therefore, dismiss him for the 
present, and turn our attention to the less fortunate 
I class of cultivators, and which present by far the most 
numerous portion, who have no other mode of growing 
this fruit than in the ordinary box frame, heated by 
fermenting substances, yet they often contrive to graw 
it to a degree of perfection which has never been excelled 
by those grown m the most efficiently hot-water-hcated 
pit. Resides that, many who have such a pit have other 
uses for it, so that this important production must find 
a place out-of-doors somewhere. 

We shall begin by supposing the amateur to reside in 
a rural district, remote from any place where he has any 
chance to obtain a pot or two of^ plants, and, therefore, 
is under the necessity of rearing them for himself; but 
in such a situation we suppose him to be possessed of a 
tolerable share of stable diuig and tree leaves (tan is 
more a suborfoan article). The stable dung we recom- 
mend by «U means to be removed from the plaoe where 



it has been deposited, before it becomes heated so as to 
appear white and mouldy. After being brought to 
some suitable place, let it be well mixed by throwing 
into a heap, which, on the third day after, will want 
turning again, and three days after that will require 
another turning ; in fact, this turning and mixing must 
bo continued until that disagreeable smell it has at first 
begins to subside; and then, if necessary, a few leaves 
may be added, after which the turning need not be so 
frequent, as the tendency to heat so violently, and thus 
waste its powers, will, by this time, have been overcome, 
and a genial warmth, emitting a vapour, which, whatever 
be the names of the gases forming its component parts, 
is better known to gardeners as a fine, sweet, growing 
heat, so that the amateur, or even he who has never 
noticed the manner in which things are growing, will 
at once pronounce it as a likely medium for the purpose. 

Now, while the above has been going on, we presume 
a preliminary process in the way of germinating the 
seed has been carried on simultaneously. Often in our 
younger days, and when other means were scarce, we 
have plunged the pots containing our cuctimber seeds 
in the mass of dung preparing for the bed, covering 
them up with a common hand-light ; this plan we even 
adopt now with seeds that are sluggish, or unwilling to 
grow by other means. But in recommending this 
homely plan to the amateur, we must not omit warning 
him of the dangers attending it, and he must have some 
other place ready to remove his pots of seedlings to. 
Just as they are breaking through the ground, otherwise 
the steam and other foul vapours will prove fatal to 
them ; nevertheless, wo have sometimes managed to 
make up a sort of a rude bed of the best-tempered 
portion of the dung, at a corner of the heap, and, cover- 
ing it with ashes, have placed a small frame on, in which 
our seedlings suoceeded for a time, until the bed intended 
for their final abode was in i*eadine8s. We mav here 
mention, that there is an advantage in delaying this 
part of the process, provided the plants are progressing 
favourably where they are ; many a young gardener is 
in too great a hurry to get the plants turned out, "v-Binly 
thinking that is a token of carliness and good manage- 
ment, wliile his less ambitious neighbour, by not doing 
that so soon, has been able to "cut fruit" quite as early. 
The reasons are apparent : the newly made-up l>ed ex- 
hausts an amount of heat to little or no purpose, and 
cold weather coming on before it can derive much bene- 
fit from solar infiuonces, the plants are checked. Cer- 
tainly, assiduous lining will prevent such a state of 
thingB, but what we want to instil into the mind of the 
amateur is to *' husband his resources." We have no 
question but the demand on them from other quarters 
will be quite equal to the supply, but we will suppose 
the number of seed pots and pans to be such as to fill 
a frame (as we never like to see a genial heat idle), and 
pots of melons, pans of celery, and other seed pots (not 
plants or cuttings) might also form a portion of the 
contents. When such is the case, let a suitable bed be 
prepared at once, by building up a proper-sized one of 
the sweetest of the prepared dung ; and, the top being 
covered pretty deep with coal ashes, the various pots 
may then be plunged. 

Jn general, there will be sufficient moisture to serve 
without any watering, and old seeds especially must l>e 
watered with caution. We must not forgot that in the 
making and fitting up of this bed the interior of the 
box ought to bo filled with fermenting materials, so that 
about three inches of ashes will raise the pots to within 
six inches of the glass, which must be particularly 
clean, and if glajced with the " long sheet" so much the 
better. The frame insiclo ought to have had a thorough 
cleaning previously to using for such an im]»ortaut 
office. 

Supposing all to be going on favourably, the seeds 
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germinating well, and throwing off the old skin (which 
sometimes confines the cotyledons of a sickly plant some 
days, and eventually strangles it), the plants expanded 
well, with a brood, healthy seed-leaf, the amateur must 
now prepare for " potting off," hy introducing a quantity 
of clean five-inch ])ots, with a propoition of rough 
drainage in each. A quantity of suitable fibry loam and 
leaf-mould, well mixed, must also be brought in ; this 
compost ought to have been exposed to the action of 
the frost during autumn, to kill any insect that might 
be lurking in it. This compost ought to be introduced 
into some corner of tlie frame a day or so before it is 
used, so tliat it may get warmed properly through. By 
this time we suppose the seedlings to have become much 
elongated, and perhaps some of them weak, and hanging 
over the sides of the pot. Take advantage of the mildest 
pai't of the day, and, oi>ening the frame no further than 
to allow the necessary operations gohig on, let the 
pots be half filled with the rough, turfy, leafy compost, 
adding a very little fine, just in the middle ; then with 
a stick raise the plant gently out of its place, with its 
roots as entire as possible ; lay the roots as much spread 
as you can, and gently bend the youug plant round the 
sides of the pot in such a manner that its top may come 
at last to the surface, as near the same direction as they 
formerly held as possible. This done, secure the plant 
in that position by a small piece of turfy matter laid 
against it, and, putting a little fine over the roots, 
another plant may be inserted in the same pot, taking 
care to bend it in such a manner that its top may be 
opposite to the one already in. The pot may be then 
gently filled with the soil, as any rudeness will bo fatal 
to such delicate plants. When done and labelled, let 
them be plunged in their places again, and only water 
if simny. Of course the water must be some 70" or H0° 
also; and in the potting the whole is performed by the 
operator leaning over the frame, and b(ung as expe- 
ditions OS possible, not letting the least cold air reach 
them. Nevertheless, a certain amount of air must be 
admitted daily, or the foul atmosphere inside will soon 
cease to sui)port vegetable life ; and on fine days this 
quantity must be increased, according to the state of the 
bed, and other circumstances. 

In a seed-bed thei*e are reasons for a more copious 
admission of air than any other. The small volume of 
air therein contained, and the contaminating influences 
it is subjected to, renders some oontiivance necessary to 
obtain a regular supply, softened, or rather warmed, be- 
fore it conies in contact with tlio plants; for this puri)0se 
we think the old-fashioned method of tilting the lights 
behind open to many objections, the first of ail l>oiiig the 
liability of gusts of cold wind driving in so far as to reach 
the ])lants, when placed, as we propose, near the glass. 
We prefer the circulation of air to be circuitous, in order 
that the cold air may be so far boated as to be haimless. 
A very simple plan we have adopted sufficiently ellccts 
our puri)oso. A board is nailed on the back, so as to 
cover the place where air is usually admitted ; this board 
extends about oncand-a-lialf inches above the top of 
the light, another one about three inches wide is nailed 
in a horizontal din*clion to the first one, so that in slid- 
ing the light up. its top runs underneath it, but one-and- 
a-half-inches below it. Now this space allows the light 
to bo lilted three-quarters of an inch behind, and the 
ingress and egiess of the air having that direction given 
to it which finally opens to the south, less harm is likely 
to follow from a liberal supply than by the ordinary 
** north delivery." But, after all, so much depends on 
the quantity of sunshine wo are favoured with or denied, 
that the amateur must not be impatient if his plants do 
not prosper so well as he could wish. 

Wo do not pretend to recommer.d any particular cu- 
cumber, ns numy of them rcbcmblc each other so much, 
as to make it doubtful whether cultivation is not more 
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Class XXIX.— Guinba Fowl.— First Prize and Medal, W. BoUtlio, 
Esu., Chyandour, 3/. 

KxTBA Class. — Higlily Commended andBIedal, R. H. Bowman, Esq., 
Rosevale (Cochin China Cork and Pullet), 31/. Highly Commended and 
Medal, Mr. W. C. Pennington, Penzance (Golden PhcasanH), IS/. 18*. 
Highly Commended and Medal, W. Bolitho, Esq., Chyandour (Fimi* 
fotvt), 10/. cock and hen. Highly (k>mmended and Medal, A. Smith, Kaq., 
Scilly ( White Dorkings, pen of Si* Chickens), U. per pair. Highly Cmn. 
mended and iMcdal, A. Smith, Esq., Scilly (Muscoi^ Ducks, pea of Si» 
Birds of the jteur), 15s. prr pair. Hishly Couuneuded and Medal, A» 
Smith, Esq., Srilly (Egyptian Oeesc), 2/. per pair. 



the cause of ditfering than variety. We would not advise 
the longest and most "fancy kind" for early use; a 
hardier, earlier, and more prolific one, would usually 
suit the amateur better than the crack show kinds of 
fabulous length. Having ourselves, and most of our 
friends, grown for several years kinds bearing only a 
local name, we cannot advise the young beginner which 
to choose from personal experience, but tlie Siou Howie 
is often grown for early use, and excepting that it docs 
not keep well after being cut, there are lew more pro- 
fitable kinds grown. We must defer our remarks on ; 
the planting out, &c., until another week. 

Kitchen Garden Sundries. — Sow a pan or two of 
CeUry and some CapsicumSj which place m the seod-bed 
noticed above. Vre^arc fermenting material, as we will 
next week direct you to a number of tilings that now 
want sowing. Pot off French Beans that may be 
coming up. See Mushroom beds out-of-doors do not 
lack covering, and that those in-doors be not sufToring 
from woodlice or want of water ; the former are easiest 
trapped by a cooked potato and a little moss in a pot. 

J. EOBSOX. 



Cr.ASS SHOWING IN DAllJJAS. 

TiiK foUoTviiig letter upcm this subject is worthy of atten- 
tion from all exhibitors of the Dahlia; for it must be ad- 
mitted that the cliiof (Ufllt-nltios in the way of a general 
measure fliiso fi'oiu the graduRl sliailes hy which the blush- 
white may commence a Kcries of tints approaching to pinks 
and crimsons, or others, throngh pale and deeper lilacs to 
deep purples, and these puq)les and crimsons to heavy 
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coloars bordering closely on blaok. In short, all the diffi- if witli twentjtliree perfect and fine, tliere were one that 

ciilty ai'isea in forming a proper number of claHsefi. sliowed an eye, or Uiat was dead, or with eaten or mutilated 

'* I have purposed addressing you for some time respecting petals, it would not be considered a iiower at all, and tbei'e 

class showing m Uahliat;, which I am glad to learn is coming would bo only twenty-Uiree on the stand, which would be 

into general use, and is supported by Mr. Glenny in bis deemed disqualified. There is plenty of time between this 

excellent almanack and other publications. It is the only and August to discuss these points fnrtljer. G. Glenny. 

way to test good flowers, and to give satisfaction to those 

who take pleasure in seeing the best flowers alone standing 

among tliose that win. In this town we have shown Dahlias BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND COUNTIES 

fur many years in classes, and as I tliink our arrangement EXHIBITION 

of the classes, founded upon many years experience, may in 

some respects appear to improve that of Mr. Glenny, or at ^^^^ ®^ poultry prizes. 

least load him to give us his reasons for preferring his own (Continued from page 20.*).) 

list, I shall state to you briefly how I would alter lus list, claw XVIII.-Gam« Fowl.-(Coc* and One H«i.}-Prii«, io»., Mr. 

or ratlier how it difiors from that which we usually adopt. Georxe Graham, Yardley, Worceatenhire ; 62/. lo«. Second Prise, s«.. 

The t/ark^ or maroon, as we call it, is the same with that of i'f-,^**^"** ^JL?' C<»mb«rfowl Mill, near Tamworth ; u. 5«. (Poleaworth 

•XT rt ^«-^~* *K^* i> n^t J V Ji^-^ 1 •-» 41. I 1^ „ Pile), Extra Pnie, 10*., Mr. Edwin N. Bullock, Hawthorn Houae, 

Mr. G., except that H. Cohden is placed in the purple class. Handsworth. Priae. 10«., Mr. Thoma. Smith, Cheapaide, Birmingham. 
Our next class we call lilac purple, in which are shown Clau XIX.— Goldkn Psncillbo Hambuboh.— (Coc* and Three 

Mr, Seldon. Frederick Jerome, Marquis of Aylesbury, etc., H«m.)— First Priie, U. l«., or large SUver Medal, Mr. Edward Lowe, 

and I think it is a.gr*«t improvement npon the mere purple gfSL'lSl'^.SS* ^^iti^ ^STu^i^'^'S^ 

class, besides giving a distract vanety in class showing, ward, Uepton ; s/. 

which is of importance. In the purple class are shown Class XX.— OoldbnPbncillbd HAMBUBOH.^Pen o/S<rCA{cArens.) 

Purple Standard, Standard of Perfection, and several others, -.^|"' P"»fc***- 2. ""S* I'^'^^L^'^i* JI'' *^^"***I^''^;?**^5?^?^ 

, .V •* J- *• * fjL^ » • cf i' » 4L i Mill, near Tamworth; 8/. 2s, Second Prue, I0#., Mr. John Mhiting 

which are quite distinct from Beesutuy, Sir r\ Bathurst, wani, Repton ; s/. s*. 

and others, which are shown in the crimaun class. The rose Class XXL— Goldbn Pbncillbd Hambubor.— (CoclroiMloiieHeM.) 

and lilac make separate classes, though it is rather difficult — Sf*"* l?l;».f*'- J^"^**^ ^*'«' Comberford MiU,iiear.Tamworthj W. s«. 

alj.ays to say in which class llowor, ought to be placed H^i-%^li^TS:r.X'^:^^^^^''^lS^iii!^L;t^i:Z 

1 have often thought that the rose class should be confined Aireworth, near Kcighley. Yorkshire; 8/. U. Second Prise, Its., Mr. 

entirely to flowers of the colour of Felix, which is a real Joseph Silk, junior. Beehive inn, Handsworth; 3/. Third Prise, 4«., 

rose, and quite distinct from the Queen of Itoses and others *'j;,^*»*'!jV'Ii^° ****** Makcney House, Belper; 41. is. 

' , 1 • xi. 1. 1 /T 1. 1 1 1M A 1 1 x -aj- Class XXIII. — GoLDBN Spanolbd Hambobob.— (Peis 0/ SiJt 

now placed m that class. (I should bke to know what Mr. cAic*«M.)-First Prize, ids., or small sUver Medal, Mr. James Black. 

Glenny thinks on tllis point). In Otlier respects our list ham, Thomhill Farm, Handsworth; 8/. 3s. Second Prize, lOs., Mr. 

entirely agrees with that of Mr. G. I send you these William Banister, Handsworth ; 3/. ^ . ^ ^ ' 

^i <^ ■.^.»4:»^., ««,! ««« »«»» o«iivT»u «iiA«v« «.-. itr«i <-i<>*^«ii> r»» Class XXIV. — Goldbm Spaholbd Hambubgd.— (CocAr and One I 

observaUons, and you may submit them to Mr. Glenny, or //en.)-Prize, los., Mr. WiUiam Dawson, Handsworth?2/. ' 

publish them m Ihb Cottage Gardeneii, as you please. Class xxv.—Silvbb Pbrcillbd Hambubgh.- (CocJ^ and Three \ 

Should you wish for any further information on Uie subject, H«w.)— First Prise, 1/. is., or large Silver Medal, Mr. Thomas Lowe, | 

I kIiaII hA ffla^l tn Rimnlv it." An Amatffr Whateler, near Faseley; 1/. lOs. Second Prise, lOs., Mr. Thomas ; 

I snail Oe giaa to supply lU —-an AMATLUR. j^^^ Whateley, near Faseley ; I/. 10s. Third Prise. 5«.. Mr. WUliam I 

So far as we are concerned we are by no means preju- Haseldinc, Austhi, Norton, ShiffnaU, Shropshire; 1/. los. (Chittepratt»s). . 
diced, and we should like a few who are interested to give Class XXVI. — Silvbb Pbhcillbo Hambuboh. — (Pca 0/ Six 

us, like the writer of Uie above, theur notions of classificaaon. J;/«M^*eiis.>-First Prize, iss., or sm^ SUver Medal, Mr. Thomas Lowe, 

>Ve confess that the classes mentioned by us are not ori- ^^ii'ilTkSrHf "kilSLi, ^o^\ ST"" "^""^ '"" *'' ^*'' "'"• 
ginal, but founded on what we have seen exhibited, and not Class XXVII.— Silvbb Pbmcillbd Hambubgh.- (Coc* and One 

on any serious considerations of our own. Ladies, who have H«».)— Prise, lOs.. Mr. Thomas Lowe, Whateley, near Faseley; I5s. 

a name for ere^r tint, might x*„der us .a most essential H^^^S:'K^T.%VC"/uvS*^JL?£r^5Sir^ 

service by dehning the classes. All that is necessary is to Bradford. Yorkshire; 2/. (SUver Pheasant). Second Prise, 10s., Mr. 

pre.servo in each class a general similarity. It will always Timothy Town, Keighley, Yorkshire ; 0«. each (Silver Pheasant). Third 

be ditticult to decide where the light rose leaves oflf, and the Pnf«» 6*.. Mr. John Harlow, Moseley, near Birmingham j 41, 
i«-i, «««« u»»:»« . ♦!»«« «««;« «v.^»^ u »i»««^o « ri;m^..if«. ;» Class XXIX. — Silvbb Spanglbd Hambubob. — {Pen 0/ Su 

dark rose begins ; then, agam, there is always a cbfficulty m cAic*«is.)-First Prize, 15«., or smaU silver Medal, Mr. Joseph Snder, 

the line which separates the shades of lilac from what tliey Elmwood Grove, Leeds; s/. Second Prise, 10«., Mr. James Whilock, 

call rose, and the colours given by the vendors help to High Street, Birmingham ; s/. io«. ^ , . 

pn«zle m, For exjmple silvery lUa«, ro^Ul^j, rosy pujple. _i^:.^J^cll'l"5.t'.^"c'i^..%"4'"S5S^''HJl^^^^ 

purply cnmson. Now, when ladies describe silks, they have atone ; 1/. ss. 

a name for every colour. They talk of lavender, violet, Class XXXI.— Poland Fowl.— (B/acAr, with While Crsfte.WCorAr 

plum, puce, sahnon, sUver-grey, cream, primrose, sulphur, '"'l,^*''!f,,?'^i-^S*l'*^V.*'' It' ®'J*^ ^1?' i^^'v*^* ^i', ^**^ 

«j JJ^^^ l^A «^»». -«««, f* / L« 4^ aS^^^ ««4 ♦« «t[,i^« ***"! Hewitt, Eden Cottage, Sparkbrook, netr Birmhigham; ft/. &«. 

and so on, and never seem at a loss to define and to under- second Prize. io»., Mr. oSrge H. Smith. Vlll» Boad, Hindsworth ; 3/. 

stand. All we require in clasniying Dahhas is to have as Third Prize. 5«., Mr. Edward Simons, Dale End, Birmingham ; ft/. 5s. 

many classes as there are distinct series of colours. A pur- ^SJ]"*/>?^";""£P*'^i"* ^o^^-C^'^^*. ^^ ^^'W** Crests.)^Pen 

pie, stricUy »I«alang, is a colour formed of blue and red; '^i{L^^^rii::^/oS^^Fo'^^ 

but we seem all abroad when we come to those flowers whlCIl and One Hen.)— Second Prise, Ss., Mr. John Charles Mold, Makeney 

seem to be made of brown and red. However, we shall be House, Belper { a/, 
very glad if the writer of the foregoing letter wiU use our S?!? S^^Y'T'**''^?" ^'^J^It^iSifir^""^^ v*J~' l^^S"^'^ 

. "^ ^ « .. J J 1 1 u" A I.* 1. — Fint Prise, 1/. is., or large Silver Medal, w, G. Vivian, Esq., Single- 
classes as far as they are good, and add his own, to which ton, OlamorUnshir; ; is/. Seeond Prise, I0»., Mrs. HilerWiUiaLs, 
we shall be most happy to subscnbe, and let it be published Eaton Maseott, near Shrewsbury ; S/. u, 

in The Cottage Gabdeneb for the benefit of many „ 9*^, "jy-^?.'i-^»» Jo^«''r^S'*^?r^''** ^^f** ^*f^*^ 

„^^»*:». -,u«. ««« »^» .>w«»* *»\A^^ «•% 4*»A «^v.i^^* Prise, 10s., W. G. Vivian, Esq., Singleton, Glamorganshire ; 8/. each, 
societoes who are now about takmg up the subject. ciis XXXVI.-PoLAiD ^owl A(0««^.)-(C«c* and One Hen.)- 

Dahlia showing is upon the eve of many changes, and if Prise, los., Mr. T. B. Wright, Great Barr, Staffordshire ; 1/. io«. 

we are to take our cue from several vei7 earnest discussions ^Uss XXXVIL-Folabd Fo^«'«-;(«'f«;;)-CCoc* ^'rf.P'"'^* i^'^ 

^^^^^ *u^»^ «.i.« ♦«L.« a ««..»« ;«*<><no<./;n ♦!!/» ««i<>f«^ ♦i*^,.^ —First Prise, 1/. Is., or large SUver Medal, Mrs. Hosier Wilhams. Eaton 

among those who take a warm interest m the matter, there Maseott, near Shnwsbnry { ft/, fts. Seeond Prise, io«., Mr. T&eodore 

seems a strong feehng agamst the condemnation of eleven BuUoek, Hawthorne HoiaM, Handsworth ; s/. ss. Third Priie, ss., Mr. 

good flowers for one bad one. It is seriously considered by **J^"°H2Pi«» 5"°t?° ™' Erdingtoni ti.u. ^ ^ „^. ^ 

many that a new system of jadring .hpuld be «lopted. and _^ '^'^'S.Z^)^ m^^-lt^-^'i^i^W^*^ 

that the stands should be placed aceording to the number of Repton t 1/. los. per pair (Spangled). 

good flowers therein. Thus, if a stand has eighteen good class XXXIX.-^Polamb Fowl.— (9f/eer.)— (Coc* and One Ben.y^ 

flowers and half-a-dozen good-for-nothing, and tliere is no P'}*!^ lo^, Mr. Jamea Bissell, Birmingham 1 a/. (Spangl«d). 

^♦u«- ♦!,•♦ I,..- «.^««. *k-« „««««*«««Trrl.«*wi *i>« A«««*». C**" XL.— Fob aht otbeb Distimct Bbisd.— Prise, 10s,, bia 

other that haa more than seventeen so good, the former ^LojsX Highnesa Prince Albert i s/. Ss. (Scotch). Priie, his Grace the 

should win, whereas, aceordmg to the present system, Duke of Sutherland, 'nentham Hall, Staffordshire} ft/. (Siberian or 

twenty -four worse flowers, bat none bad, would be pat first Russian). «. « . „ -„ ,. ^ . .. ^ . 

There i. a good de^ to be sjud for and .g«nst tie novel wSrSSrill£&,'JS;r^Sir^ 
system, because, if the pnze be for twen^-four flowers, the im ., the Blgki Hod. ViNooaust Ovcmsey, Ue Bnrj, Mar JUaning* 

preeumption it that they matt be peiiioct flowert ; therefbre, ton i «/. st . 
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.-„- -, --, -„ . (Runl). 

PHu, St., Ur. KMhird Cm, Hwhflcia, Kdgbutan; l«i. (PanuilJ. 
Price, It., llr. Chirla 'Honu Hilc, Wert Hnnnwlcli ; lu. iJusbiae}. 
Piitr.lt., Mr, Urorn C. Adkini, Cupentfr Koul, Eilcbutan; t/.u. 
(Turbif). Pilu, St., Ur. Phillu H. iTaFprr. High SUHt, Biiuui ; lU. 
(Mob). Eitn PriH, tf., Ur. Joihai Hupkiin, IHlt Kod, Blnnlngkuii 
It. I«. (Nan). Priie, it., Ur. a«H« C. Adkioa, Ounsiur Houj, Kda- 
butoDi .'U. lArthuiitel). Priw, M., Ur. Tk«B«i MuMon, i)iirb«Ii, 
RimiBKbim; If. iMMUnl Tnimpcter). Pri». «i., Mr. ((urn C. Aakiai, 
Cu|iailer Hold, KdnbHtoni ■•}. l«>.(AinDiidl'BmhlR|. KiCrmPnic, 
W., Ur. Kdwud Amfldd, EdgbuUin i U. ti. (Alnnnrt TuiuliltrJ. 

XLIII.— U»».— lUii>i<feriniriIVsff«K.)-PirM l>riH. If. )(., 
— ■-'- "--- ' •- •- ■ - ' - - Noldin- 




E.i™ .._. 

Puki M. (t^auhgriuidl. . 

■ ■ - ji„iL, Wtttyj, H . _ 

C !«., Ur. Jobn Hnjuun Tiriubcll, WtHij, Mvrtluinpl 

a). RUra !i«aild PriK. lU., Ut. 

(WUk]. Eun ilccgiHl PilK, )w., nr. it<i*uu 
Park Eitfm, Kcindwrt, HcnlEr-ia-Acden ! II. ISi. 
XLVl.— Uoisa* Fowl.— FirU Priie, idi.,Uh! Rigbt Hon. l-id? 



Callbmipe, 



UANAORMENT Ol'' GEESE. 

Onsemmct m yimr porioilical at iJecembor U, a qiieHtioii 
pnl OH ti> tlie l)est manner of fatlcning geese, and bIso how 
to diHiingiiiKli u goone Irom a ijiuider, I (oUc the lihert; of 
Kiviiig J'ou my cxpmmcB oit tlie eulijcct, living in the 
neigh boiirliooil of u common, wliere a gient ituanbtjr of 
tliem DTK kept by llie c»tt>iger(<, trlio liava the right of da- 
jiDxtarBge then'oD, and having kept Diem mys«U for a 
uumber of yeani. Tlie priiini>iil tiling ix, lo get » good 
tarig kind, I'ur on that dciwndH all tlie riiture ooceesa and 
profit. Wimt I mean l>y un esa^y Hort is, those who begin 
10 lay about old Candleaias duj^tliig is t)ie fir't and best 
]iiMperty of a bruod goose. 'I'lie next is to c:huo$e one n 
loo large, nor too Kmull, sbort-lrgf^ed, xtoul, oompact body, 
and of a pmlifio liBr<^ntR<:;p. 

The yundirr ought aUn to lie of an early breed, % 
and of a vourageonii dispoHition, in order to be able to 
prolei't biH ebarge when reiiuired. A gander may be eoailj 
lUiittnguiidied t^m k goose by Iho leiigtii of bia ueck, 
wliieli is almiyH longer iti n male than a futuale. Mid alao 1 
bin general eppeunuii^, which in always larger and mo 
mn^nuline ; but tlie smreiit way to distingnisli, is (o Udie 01 
by the tip (-f Ihe wing and let it liavc its full swing, which 
CHiiEi'H it 111 slioiit onl, wilun the ditr>;rence of tone is as 
eanily dislinguiHlioblc an in the biunan vmce, the tenude'a 
lieing n good deal shriller. 

With regnrd 10 an early breed, it has been ex]terienoed ia 
tliis neigh iiourliood, tliiu a cross between (lie Caiie bleed, 
wliirL a.-e very eariy, aud our native domesuc hiud, has 
sunceeded in prodLKung early ones; but as the fonner sort 
arL- a gou) deal loss tliaii our bived, it of L'oiirse deprawalud 
thvir value in tlie market ; but it bat been found here, thai 
tliu third and fourth oniss has succeeiled mliuirably — henca, 
many of our best kin<hi in tliiH neighbourhood are uf that 
breed, and are in great roqueKt a:! brLMidcn, and also for 
fattening purposes. 

The coltsgci' who bus Ihe privilege of a common to siim- 
iner bis geese on, atid wlio biu, say, live bniod ones lo oom- 
menro laying at the hIkivo lime, or even a fortnight later, 
provided they are of on approved breed, coupled witli a good . 
gander, may safely " i^uiint bis chickens," ur rather hU | 
goslings, "bufore (hey are hatched," to tlie number of fifty; ' 
for it is ronsidiTed a bad goose liera, and not worth keeping, I 
which does nut Iny a do:u'n eggs at I east-- fourteen being 
considered an average number; but tliey must be well fed | 
during tlie winter to ilo so, and witliout gooil foMding st Uiat | 

protlt will ba derived. Two bushels uf vain per 
goose is considered a snAicieney, except it be a savere I 
winter, when it onglit to lie increased, such feeding eom- 
mciiviug about llie middle of October, tlie lime of leaving 
till' coiumuu ; and the food must be vaiieil by a mash, ui j 
intervals of a weeJc, made of bran or sliHr)HS tiiixed with a 
little oatmeal and potato pueliugs, whiiili cliunge of diet, h is . 
said, makes Uiem biy soiiiier and belter, wliieli in no ilonbt 1 

In tliia district, among tlie cotlagen, tlie netia of tlie 
brood geiise are plat'i-d in the house, generally in the daitT ; 
when in the tatl«r. tliey are boxMl in under the shelveB. 
The nests are usually made of plaited straw, sometliing ia 
tlie Nliape and make of llie old-fashioned bee-hives, but of 
murse a good deal lai^er, about two fet 
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foot deep ; cAre sbonld be taken that they are not pkoed in WINTERING LETTUCES. 

a damp situation. It is soon known when they intend be- * ^i • i. .1 •» • .1 1 • ^ * 

giiiiiing U> lay. as thoy cannot be kept out of the house at f^'^ *'"»* ,TTl? ? t ^**"' ! '" f ^^'VP^"?*^ ^^ "^^^ 
that " ^ - «. «« .*.- « ..-- .. .« *^ 



time, often stalking in Uiree or four days befow tbey 7**«?ers, that their Lettuce plants, planted in Antnmn, to 

nence lajing. thus giving warning to their ownere to !^^ \^f ^'°*f >•» '^*^°*^' ^"^, ^»^? ,*«*^"^ »' ^ H'^i *"' 

are their nests for them favourable weather, and a great vanety of causes. I have 

•he nests ought to be kept in one situation from year to V^^^^^^ ^"l following very simple method, whereby all the 

r, for if shifted, the geese do not setUe on them for P*^"^? ^^l^ been presen-ed throughout the winter. I cim 



mereiore, eacli goose ought always to have its old nest ?;'""« "-- ---" ^«.t. p*^i,»x^ ^j .,.«»«.5 ..^ ^'-m * ^^«^ 

again. The usual time of laying a doKen eggs, takes about ;{ ^^^.^^^ ^t?" ^^^, «^f ^' »^.^\ *« °^^« '\ ^^^*^ *?"» "\d 

twfiity or twenty-two days, of course some lay double tliat *L*®° msert the plants firmly m the soil. I have observed, 

Muaniity of eggs, and take double the Ume in laying Uiem. ^'l*.^ when this has been done, hardly a plant has been lost, 

It is easUy known witliin a day or two, before they discon- ^^'"^^ ""^ ^^® ?^f ^*?*^' ""u^" ^^® ^^^ ^«. "^ ^^^"^ 

Unue laying, by the quantity of down and feathers left in ^; "^^^ °^ ^^ ^""^ ^*^"® penshed.— W. Moore, 

th(^ nesty and also by the unwillingness to leave it, which is ^'*^"''*- 

a i)rovision made by Nature which cannot be misunderstood. 

The cottager ought always to strive to have all his brood .^ #«nBBr«Bnait%eaiY« 

geese to hatch at omce, which is a great desideratum, thereby ^^ CWIlKE»PWWOtllT». 

saving an immense deal of future trouble and anxiety, if ^ Cochik-Chiha Fowls.— In reply to the qacri« of n. B. in The 

they are to be Bent to a oommon. To accompUsh this,"the SSIi^'g ^T-wi^fTr" W^M? fSS^Tbi^t' tSoSS 

earliest ones done laying may be kept back from sitting on in the first place, mj, that Mr. Panchard did not dUpoM of either 

their eggs, a week or more, if necessary, and the latest chicken* or ef ga prior to the Birmingham Exhibition of isso ; but since 

may be advanced a litUo, by allowing them to have their *?*i ^T\**\***".i?'"' ^V^* ^ ^ P*^ ""U^^ ^**°* i^TIJ^i"' 

•^ 1 - ., *.i "^ 1 , *». •**™ *^ «»vo wjr*x eluded); he has thu week sent some into Devonshire, and to Cheshire, 

eggs before they are qmte done laymg; to know when, and a short time since he suppUed some to one of Prince Albert's farms 

has been already explained. I have frequently known a at Windsor. Mr. Punchard has not parted with anv ems (except a few 

goose having been given her eggs, and afterwards lay two. *** friends), before they have imdergone a process which prevents their 

««.i ^«.«.« tu-^r^ ^^rJz^ «^j ««* -* V * u" A* ^v T producing chickens ; the surplus ones have been sent to the shops, and 

and even three more, and yet at hatchmg-tune there has fn their Loum unproductive sute, have sold for cooking, &c!?at the 

been lltUe or no difference m the time of hatching the general price of eorgs in the neighbourhood. Mr. Punchard has kindly 

whole of the e^gs; for it is a well- known fact among •entme a copy of his egg account, from his manager's book, from the 

poult.7.keepers, that the la«t laid egg is the first in hateh- ifL^^^T^^U 2S£."SlS« if'Jiu -n!:? £HS?Uid''.in« 

mg. A dozen eggs are considered enough for one goose to the 1st of September, at which time several of the eariy-hatched puUeta 

hit on, thougli I liavo known a large one bring forth four- commenced laying. His stock of fowls is diminishing dailv by sales 

teen, and oven fifteen goslings, but I think twelve quite ?***V 5l*V7*" /***''• ^*,f!? •»»?*^n«f>J.<»«/«!^«'?^^*»i'*«"- Mr. 

^..4mJ.;^..» t\.,-:^^ *v« *H P- 1 *• Ai 1^ ij Punchard did not carry a// the pntcs at Birmmgham, w 185«, but took 

sutficient. Dunng the time of incubaUon, the goose should . prfge for every pen he exhibiuS, as also did MrT Sturaeon. By referring 

be well fed, at least once a-day, having her food placed close to the prise list of iSSO, it will be seen, that in Class S, there were nineteen 

to licr nest, which prevents her leaving it so often, which competing pens of Cochin-China fowls; in Class 14. a; prna: and in 

they usually do at the commencement of sitting ; the con- Srh^^^^„'1Jr•B;;S:,k:rt^™.;-.r;S■„g"L^^^^^ 

sotiuenoe of so leaving is, that the eggs get addled, for if mence laying three weeks after having produced chickens, and then 

ii(»i looked after, they will sometimes stay an hour or more ^»ll *ay 29 eg^ in so days ; my puiieta, eiwn, have done this. 1 must 

.•ro>n them, and as it is the most critical ti.ne great attenUnn ^^J^^X^^^, ^ii^ X'-^^^,^':^^ ^ll\^\y'^u 

sliould be paid to them. A> ater also should be placed near cottager's common hens, he supplying the t-ggs, and taking the chickens 

them, so that they may partake of it vrithout removing from at the age of eight or nine weeks, paying them a certain sum per head, 

their nests. pc^ week t this was done to the extent of about one-third of tne SuO. — 

1 ^V f^? """^ ?y twenty-eight days the eggs ought to be "''^'e^^^.^^ Fowl-.-H. B.. in your number of Th. Cottac. 

looked at, and the addled ones, if any, be taken out, as they Oabdbnir for Dee. 25th, has put forward a series of questions regarding 

are apt at that time to burst, from the heat and confined these fowls, which have doubUess suggested themselves to several of your 

gas within them. The addled ones are easily disUnguished «ubscri»»ers on reading Mr. Payne's communication respecting Mr. Pun- 

4V^«^ 4iti> /^»iw^.3 V.,. f..rA'.^.. ^^\A^ 1 1- -1 * J iT xi • chard's stock. I myself was much surprised on first reading it; but much 

trom tlie others, by feeling colder and lighter, and by then: of that surprise has abated on weighing some of my own ^kerels, and 

sound if shtuvcn in thti hand. A great part of the down on referring to my egg-oecount. I commenced this year with a pair of 

must also be taken out, as the young ones are apt to get young fowls, whose grand-parenU were imported birds ; their appearance 

smothered among it, especially if it be the first brood of tSr^^'^rij'&^S'^T.^.n^.n^rtiro^V.rh'^'"^^^^^^ 

the mother. At the end of the twentyeight days, you will )6 chickens, and again begsn laying when these were five weeks old. On 

probably find some of the eggs ** chipped," and some May S7th, she brouicht out another fine brood, and recommenced laying 

p^irsons are vorv officious in *» assisting nature," as thoy »? a»H>ut a month. On August isth, she hatched a third brood ; and i 



f.iw ^. . ♦ . «^ii :* "k.. »«->!• r I 11 AT ' 1 /• . "^ six weeks laid again. In October she wished to sit a fourth time, but 

choose to call it, by breakup pieces of shell off, and forcing being «> ute in the season, I prevented her. On the 13tb inst. (Dec.), 

the young ones out before their time. This is a bad system, she again began to lay, and is now still producing her daily erg, having 

and ought not to be done, except in cases, which sometimes *»»** "»»• 7*" *** '88»- Of the March brood, some of the pullets began 



occnr. when the shell gets hardened aj,d glued to the ti^.TZ^uVTuTi!^'^i''lx^.'^^^^tt^r 

goslings, and then it ought to be cautiously removed, nvith- nature of the breed, 1 need say no more than that I have not lost a single 

out producing bleeding. Nature may be assisted a little by chicle from illness. Manv imagined that they had the pure breed, but, 

giving the goslings in this state a few drops of warn milk Z'^^^Z^'iS^J^XX: f^i^^'oriS^llt^JS;*:' s^Sll 

from the tip of the finger, which it wdl rewUly take, which finer variety. I have acouple of flnecockereU to part witii at a moderate 

strengthens it greatly, and causes it to leaves tlio sliell sooner, rate.— Bbouobton Kinqdon, Exeter. 

The young ones should not be taken out of-doors until Camtua dipsndsns (J. IF. JP.).— We cannot write answers by post, 

forty eight hours at h'ast after leaving the shell. In the ?"i* when they are deUyed it U owingtoUiediflBcuIty of procuring the 

«v.o«M •[«»^ 4i,.x« «,«.. K« «««« «- «„.:^» cZa ^- -4--.^ 1 ^- J information desired. We have said last October that Cantua dependent 

mean time they ma} be once or twice fed on oatmeal mixed ^„ , half-hardy frame plant, and vour house at W was morethan a©» 

with milk made to the consistency of crumbs of bread, too much for it. We have also said of it that it wonld not stand much 

which they will readily eat. Water mixed witli a little milk eipoaure to the sun when under glass, so there was no want of informa- 

may also he placed hefore tliem in a shallow dish, which ^'*'*."?'*f^?fi?'***?*w!**!!! ■^?j*** ^"S™ "**" **1S** *!* ^^^L**^ 

., "^ .,, * « J 11-1* r„T , , "*°"» ""'^" was infested badly With the red spider. Otherwise a sudden temperatare of 

they will soon find aiid dnnk of. 1 he old one should be w would not tell against it, at this season, in less time tiian a montii or 

kept in the nest during this time. If it can be avoided, to. Place one of the bottom leaves under a magnifier now, and you will 

they ought not to be taken out-of-doors the first time, with- ^ ^^®*? *»*^ moving about; they are red spiders, against which we 

put it be favourable weather, sunshine having a strengtlien- ':^TX^^t.'^^^.^o^..^^^^ 

iiig effect on them ; but rain on tlie contrary, ought, if proper place for winterinf goung planu of Cmniua dependent^ or, in 

possible, to be guarded against for the tirst few days, as few <*'^^ words, abondance of damp air, freedom from frost, with a full expo- 

i-ecover fnwn a thorough drenching of rain at thia period of SbUSi?bi£*' ""*' ^ ^ ^'"^ "'* "^ ^* '^' it wiU be as cheap a. 

then: lives.— *» Luswo;' ^. ^ ^ Climbimo Rosss {W. R. N, S.).-Yoar pUn wiU uiswtr porfMtly. 

{To U comiimuid,) Y<m wiUjm that BoicatniinBd with ■Jngtott—w—wcninwiUdiat 
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on. and hen it the mj lo doit. Knp thelndiDE with yoiu DaUiu," and if Ton biK dont ciictlT M yon •«. it Ii diKnilt -. 
tuucDuiitforyuurbiluK. .ir«uu hivellieniciuu.wliydirltnunolput 
in ruuinm •■ noon u TaunalilHd Uiem. INiIIhetu in •midl iwWvbin 

ihcin 10 reniiin in Ihe not lill the following ■priug. 

\f of licci^ii ■ itock ol >■-■■'-- •■— ■"■' 



1 Ihi Bngct and tliiunb, >illi a bmnnuT bow uni 
, ue bU you nnd. FtUcilt prrpttuellr b ant a 

JLTIT (1>. J/.|.— Thtn ii no ny of prerfntini 

-.t frum 1lEl>tin|(, ncrpt tilticr by cODllning unc, u. 

by lettinK Ihcm figbl it out, Bdiuiniiterinx duiing the eotnhit ■ few 
bnffcta vith a gloTd, or other huDiieu mUHtuin, to the kMDtf party, 
'Diic will oaly asiwer alicre the nvultiy.iialli allanii aulldent nngc '- 

.1. i.u-.i 1.1^ ,0 j^ij,., ^ i„„ ihe Tic— •■• '- " — ■■-■•' 

ollned (iiiux the battle miiht 

1 w 



nf the Inben op inuni-dialfly. and dryini; them qiuckty. foi h| 



iKd tlicm to ni 



iw. Where did tl 



ind, 'eiwMd to Ihe weather 7 Then thry mie pnt la ■ box in llie 
-I. — — .1 ii — ii i:-.i iir.. gfp afiidd it wat the veE and fnnt Ebai 



, _.]dlbcrolhey( 

fiiiiiihnl them. Asrceblily to your m|iiiit, we have aeieeled eigbtren goad 
> wiU oalT aa»wer «liere the Douil.T-"«"' •■"d- "Jldent nnie lor ""I chem kindi, and t»«l« Itmj nriMin (all on. riiUling rnchj wliich 
Taoudihfd bird to retire and leave Ihe lictor lo be "cotkof the "urwnlnbutor. Mt.A|ipl«l»y,wiUwle*«brTou. Boodplmt. inpolinow, 
k™ In a eoDllned eiHue the battle miibt be leuewed liU one wag , ''.T™ wtlle to torn, and we>iope you sill be mm nBa-Mneit naoii. 



Hearleti^em/Hiae'Vyae, 



Lwing, l^leopatra, EoanmaoftheWlkitei, Derryeri 
!, fIGylock, YellDw Htuidard. Adntlnd Stmfird, 
Hunt, Duke of C^anbrldtt, llr. Seldon. nvehw I 



K., nonaiemun. >■» o«. u.=i.. uuio ... ..«..». ..un™™, f„Aca ll«Uiia.—ata Uara, Uanwliia, Knipecenr de Mane, Ludwu, ' 
haatJiemfromagendeman »boiinported^«m. On Ihu wur. a f1o„S„ j^ju^bej, Oeoenl CaviSnU. HemiS, Hot de Polnta. Mr. O. I 
suf ^swaeput. a. pro^.lo^. ■ifiey «™ .mmeduttiy bonghl, clay,™. PicoteefTOomphBdeMSsdeburgh, ui. Shaw Lrffe™; ' 

■mb!3i"«™id u the i«i°Birl!!uwh'.^''show, f^Ji\ll the I HtAcisTUi (One wAoAu a Comer in *er ^(Aer-j 0»rie»).- 

hymcintiia in pDie> which you widi to take Out and pu 



mlhe I 



pair. Forein and ehiekena of the ™niin,iMKn, appUcationiiiiy be i ""= Mme hymt.nth. m poi., whiih you wlah to 
SudetoUr.'ft.H. Bowman, Ho.e.ale,i-eo.ance. Th-^Vt weight i. much '. *|V"i)li''il.d'3.^°trt'in raTb*™*'o™hS5 

the eohtared binlt. The qu»lion ai to ntighl. wat aulicipaud lail ^™^^™^'t^ "wui'lLe^clm fmm'S 
ThwehJ'no' i™what™b«^edapoSltTrtowiBiooi'ir!rflate i dually work tbein into the ulanw. Fill thcuewitha^i 

Tean. thoiuh it •ceimDOW that one will lie atabliihed, nlhar by the "" them in n place nhere no inut or lun eiu reuh tt 

SmithBeWClnb, or other p.nie..-D. ™e"to^ Virii'lhiJ"™!. "n^L^in 'a-^o K^lTinw'.* a ..no 

E«i.tPmato(J.II— -,/. o/J/=n),-Yo«a.kfor"l1w bert .«- ST.'w^W^ the™ K^fiVthe'guL. wilh'w^r, "d"k^ fi'llSs 

I m'M* S^llCli^V^Srf JCjSr"™ ™ %?h for m i«l "^^ """ "P " '?■«•""; ""!««"»■ *■ ■!« S"-"" «d,ance., ynn ^.y girl 

^j.^ ■ bj^^iS?'"' "" ™" "' '''™" """" " ^ ^"^™' " "''"™' 

not appreciate llut >=««»»"« di««. «d their «u.c. arc anioDg'the i„fi^"'bf ™^""in*"jfcl^l^ tY^ITlJ w'^eStto'jr^fl™ 

meit dilBcuIl in Wu hroughl to ibegardener .atleDlion. Ion .eut u. i,iu:k,that wSl require alH> either aliding wooden TOitilaten, or mad. 

an apple .lained with bru»n .™«, jnd jou leU n. .1 1. llie preducc of u, p, up and down on hinge.. With the nftera, or ntbtr Ihe ■uh.ban, 

»"tX^u!^'' ™ "^"liu M^ ' i. tho^ i™^ " M ?™ow «" ""** ""^f* ''? oM-Md-ihree-quarteB, it will bm do to alide any of the 

Jew ouerie. whicfc^r^^aii.»e™(M)cf"J^ •^q^i^^^ i'nrmc!lkrmwl7-.i«ri'hoi«!^if .trong"nough f« t^hoSSirfertrdlo; 

wcrtbe loola of the tree, juM pointing in the manure nrer the urace of a door, wc ihould be afraid (or Ih* roof in a frtat wind, or during a 

bW-cen tw and fl.ef«!l from the «em .11 round, lithe aabioii i. he,„fBi|o( mw,, |( there were aereral dirtMoa! in tb« Loo«, the w 

ml,digalMnchonone.id(.andlhenenlawijrundMotathlhelree,and ,^f^ be diOmnt, aa they would all aerre ae to many dee. Withoul 

um any up-ioola you may find. U,^ ditiwone, wo ihould like to have Mieml .trong rafter., to bind the 

I KlLKEHHy AnauoHB.-^A eurrcpondrnt (B. B.) will be obliged by houie morr Hcurciy together ; and if the piue wai at all eipoud. we 

\ A. H., who mentioned thia flower in our l47lh number, itating where .eed would, in addition, h.fe a metal rod acrcwed to Ihue lar^ rafter*, and 

! iTAbltH RVB Gaaia (.( S»iKrrter;.— We have no eiperience in to hare at iceat three of lb.K .Ironger rafter., of the niual .iu, beaidea 

anaing lliit among wheal in the inring, for the uurpo.c of obtaining feed 'be end.. U nuiht he all quite ^tc without it, hut we would not wlah to 

; late in .ummer . With jrout unlimited .uppiy oi liquid-manure, we think "^"u" ',' •" ™ Apo.ed piare. We fear that gloa. IS mche. by 11 inehea. 

I you may grow Limm in your orchard •ithoue injury to the cteei. Prat "'H ""' be caeily procured at aid. per foot, if it u at all good. 

I rhanval may be uhtalned of the manure mercbaol. in Liverpool and Potatoii (K.).— Your new1y.broken.up meadow land will require do 

' lAadoB. Vou aeaRely need it, u you have aueh an abundance of liquid- manure of any kind tor polatota. Plant immediately the wenther and 

I mannie, diiKlnd bonei, &c. Kill are dry enough. Dig tbeaoil, end plant on the tutAn, a. jenr loU 

Mtanto«C«l.TDBB(C./.i'.).-Thi.iinotpropaBated by plant., bnt S ''™'I',', """.^T-"lf ""il'^ ridge «. bchea deep onr the Mb. 

' withautbrnkiiigiI,pulSMedof theUialetoeunderthatDDgue, butdo y*nnU.. 

. not pni.lt down hard. It may be dune equally well by merely cutting PaoHCHCiiTIDH or Niuia (C. T.).— Wean glad that T%a Cofftn 

i a nkh In the barh» and putting in a aeed. Qnnfeiicrj' DidionarTf aid. you, but we cannot aiaiat )[aa more. For tbe 

: ,.sa" «i» ."■ -ra-i u .irj „» «:"• ■ • " °" ".":,* yT.".;'";?^™'. i.™ ««•.»,»...,. 

I BraoB Ci'LTCBI [i Yaufif Fan«tr).-Yaa .hall he attended to In ooi antwer lo another enqulter in our laat week'. pa{ieT,and a latlat we thaU 

. BllotmHt paper. pabliah not week, will aatwer all your queriea. You moit han a had 

I ClorTIKD (.1 Cutiittni ScAoofnatferJ.— With ererr deilre to render breed of pig., and you feed the yonni onea on food too iloppy, and with 

Ka aarrice, it ii impnuilils to da ac in full for want ot data. You thould loo little nouriihment in it. Buy itlckerllMK'e diiUiui liook on »r 

re •tiled what you Intend to do with tour produce 7 What eatUe, 1( Pig- U will nnawer tha multltnila tl qneationa yon aak at the end o/ 

' " ...... n do no mare than point to rota- your note. If we received your Inquiry about wheat and beana, we 

hrtej the three longitudinal — ■■ -'■" ' -" -an.. a;a ^ j . ,,.. 



ynnr eroila | ^lingidah them by auch namea u iopniTCTa, Kourgen, m freely that the nrletlea are cuuntlea.. 

[nt«j^a,-,„do.p™^ &c^ Von^th« '^A."^"?* -l-'J™ E»LA.A„n« o, T,.». (S. H. F.).-n 1. onite ImpoadUe to, „ f 

.I?^.iI[XdtuA'^'^{SJSi.''rP™7nd liquor fnrmed by bo[ftngelth«fl.«* or 0«*i«-* In water. JJo'nSS 



to tha babita vt the craiM. A nod ayatam of mlud eioppina .hould Aitkuoni BLaouiiia {J. ScfnnrlAl.—Tbia only luta thTOugb AptU, ! 

gamUBB Giopa which, it not abwdntdy adttatigeDB. to eacb other, hlay, and June. 1 

.h«a4 at laaat beef a neutral cha»eter.P.itaperoB«mae.™e. Wika.i* Gbaco (/. Weeh mJCa.V-VottwUl And a dcBcripUm of ! 

IhlBf iB our nail two alloJiBenl paper; that Will at your caM. By aU ihU etora erenreBn twinn in T** Co<(aK OBr*«er«' /JJeiieiwfw, An 

seani plant aomo €««■ CatWr in the flnt week of Fehruaiy, 1/ the .midou againat tha bita of polaonoua an^M it wld B be pnpirA tnm \ 

nknta wen wwn on poor aoll In the nuddle of Augutt. It tbey an it In Honlh America. Can any of oui readen give aeiBC iBfanDadoB an 



If. /■. jr.).—N»thijit la limplet than fraftSng Tinea. _ . -_-^ -^ j 

■ u begun to grow, tha Mion hning i,„BQr t Printed by Kaibt Wooi-DaiDiB, WlathMn IIl|h-Btnct. ! 

In Ih* FirUh o{ Malnt Hiry KiUndW) and PaUliM by Wilua> j 

ea)»iTii.LiOaB,atth*<MBehNfl.t, ABMBOonur.tilhirMWiit { 

•*«!>■ UAmiiAB [A IP.),-V«K kan UdMl "tud tm; tad laNOi Ckriat Ctarab, CUy at Intimt^awtj IM, IIU. i 
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Barometer. Thermo. Wind, i Rain in In. '^^^' 



249 



Sun 
SeU. 



Vincent. 



33 F jWinter Aconite flowen. 

S4 S IChaiBnch ainga. 

25 Svm's Sunday ArrxB Epiphant. 



36 If 

37 Tu 

38 W 



80.144 — 39.808 
80.338 — 30.31 U 
30.819 — .30.045 

Co:«v. ;a9.W«— 29.89« 



Field Speedwell flowen. 
White Wastul chirpa. 



Cop St. Paul.: '89.889—89.890 



,89.9-'9— 29.868 
.,89.789 — 29,691 



46—22 
47—28 
34—25 
42—29 
48—23 
48—27 
49-39 



I S.W. 

' w. 

' S.W. I 

I s. 

S.E. 

S.W. 

! S.W. 



02 
03 
12 



55 a. 7 
54 
53 
59 
50 
49 
48 



28 a. 4 
30 
39 
33 
35 
37 
39 



Moon 


Bfoon'a 


Clock 


Day of 


R.&S. 


Age. 


bef.Sun. 


Tear. 


5 a. 43 


1 


11 46 


23 


6 50 


3 


12 2 


93 


7 59 


3 


19 17 


34 


9 4 


4 


19 39 


95 


10 9 


5 


12 45 


96 


11 15 


6 


12 58 


97 


morn 

• 


7 


13 10 


98 



In our last nnmber we concluded our biography of Columxlla, by 
observiM that the aubjeet of Roman horticulture was not exhausted, even 
only so far as connected with his writings, and if we were to embrace in 
our sketch an outline of all that is known to us of the gardening practice 
of that great nati<m, it would extend over many pages. This is not our 
present purpose, but we will confine our notice to a few facts serving to 
remove from the minds of our readers the too general impression, that 
the gardening of the Romans was " the gardening of barbarians." 

In the first ages after the foundadon of the city, the farms, which re- 
sembled our market gardens, were cultivated by the chief men with their 
own hands, as must occur in every new colony, and hence the Piso, the 
Fabii, the Cicero, the Lentuli, and other celebrated families derived their 
patronymics from ancestors distinguished for the successful cultivation of 
the culinary vegetables intimated by Uieir respective names. Pitumt a 
Pea ; FaSa, a Bean ; Cieer, a Chick Pea ; and Lentulutt a Lentil. 

Of the kitehen-gavden, as might be expected, we have less information 
in the writings that have survived to us than ci any of the other horti- 
cultural departments. Literature was confined to the higher classes, 
these would not condescend to record the rules for planting cabbages, and 
there were none more practical, and, therefore, more useful authors in 
those days when writing materials were costly, and printing unknown. 
Caio has glanced over the subject, and Varro, Columella, and Palladius 
have done no more. From the little information they do afford to us, and 
from casual lights that break in upon us from the writings of other 
authors, we learn enough to assure us that their culinary vegetables were 
excellently, and than their fruiu perhaps better cultivated. Turnips, 
Coleworts, Radishes, Basil, Beans, Cabbages, Garlic, and Asparagus are 
mentioned by Cato. Endive, Parslcr, Cucumbers, Lettuces, BeeU, Peas, 
Kidney Beans, Carrots, Parsnips, Mallows, Onions, Mustard, Fennell, and 
Mushrooms, are mentioned by the later writers, Columella, Varro, Pliny, 
Virgil, and Martial. Atparagua is one of the very fisw plants of which 
we have the full detail of the mode of culture pursued by the Romans ; 
and if we are justified in considering it a fair standard by which we may 
estimate their proficiency in the art, we cannot but conclude that it was 
decidedly excellent. The directions which are given by Cato, are an 
epitome of those which occur in Abercrombie, Miller, or any other 
standard work on horticulture — they are as follows: "You must well 
work a spot," savs Cato, " that is moist, or which has richness and depth 
of soil. Make the beds so that you may be able to clean and weed them 
on each side ; let there be a distance of half-a-foot between the plants. 
Set in the seed, two or three in a place, in a strait line ; cover with 
mould ; then scatter some compost over the beds. At the Vernal Equinox, 
when the plants come up, weed often, and take care that the Asparagus 
is not plucked up with tne weeds. The year you plant them, cover them 
with straw during the winter, that they may not oe killed. In the be-. 
ginning of the spring after, dress and weed them. The third year after 
you have sown them bum the haulm in the beginning of the spring. 
Do not weed them before the plants come up, that you may not hurt the 
stools. The third or fourth year, you may pluck them close by the root ; 
if you break them off they yield side shoou, and some will die. You may 
take them until they run to seed, llie seed is ripe in autumn. When 
you have gathered tne seed, bum the haulm, and when the plants begin 
to shoot, weed and manure. After eight or nine years when the beds are 
old, lay out a spot, work and manure it weU, then make drills where you 



Thb pleasant task again occurs to us of noticing some 
of the new publications which have been placed upon 
our table for our opinion. The task is pleasant, because 
very few require condemnation, whilst the majoritj are 
demonstrative of the high position, yet still onward 
progress, of British gardening. 

Often are we asked for information as to the best 
mode of cultivating a garden for the profitable sale of 
its produce, and at all times we have given the best 
advice within our power. We shall always be willing 
to yield similar aid, yet we must, at the same time, 
recommend to every one wishing so to cultiyate a 
garden, whether in the country or elsewhere, to pur- 
chase, as a standard source of information, Cuthill's 
Market Qardtning round London. Its price is only 
eighteen-pence, and it contains just the kind of know. 



ledge beginners require. As an example, we quote 

the following relative to Rhubarb : — 

** Mr. Joseph Myatt, of Deptford, who is celebrated for 
his fine rhubarb, was the first to cultivate it on a large scale. 
It is now nearly forty years since he first sent his two sons 
to the Borough Market with five bunches, of which they 
could only sell three. Next time they went they took ten 
bunches with them, which were all sold. Mr. Myatt could 
even then see that rhubarb would, in time, become a public 
favonrite, and the result has proved the correctness of his 
views, for it is now generally used both by rich and poor ; it 
is no longer called ' physic,' as it was wont to be in bygone 
days. Rhubarb will grow in almost any soil, provided it is 
rich ; but light land, well manured, will always produce a 
better flavoured stalk than a stifi", retentive clay. AVe have 
had a great deal of rain this winter, and rhubarb in conse- 
quence is not near so well flavoured as in a dry and rather 
frosty season ; the stalks are full of watery juice, which the 
roots have taken up ; and in some places the tops of the 
leaves are begining to rot amongst the straw. This has led 
some market gardeners to adopt moans of keeping the roots 



may plant some roots ; set them well apart that you may dig betweew 
tkera. Take care that they may not be injured. Carry as much sheep's 
dung as you can on the beds, it is best for this purpose ; other manures 
produce weeds." 

The assiduity of the Romans in collecting new species and varieties of 
fruit may be gathered from the vnritings of the elder Pliny, who lived 
A. D. 23—79. There were then cultivated in the vicinity of Rome, nearly 
all the Aruits with which we were acquainted at the commencement of 
the present century, the chief exceptions being the Orange and Pine 
Apple, the first of which, however, tney becsme possessed of in the 4th 
century. Very few of their cultivated t'mits were indigenous, but were 
introduced at the expense of no little money and trouble from distant 
and different climes. The Fig and Almond were brought from Syria; 
the Citron from Media ; the Apricot from Epirus or Annenia ; the Pome- 
granate from Africa ; Apples, Pears, and Plums, from Armenia, Numidia, 
Greece, &c. ; the Peach from Persia; and Cherries from Cerasus in 
Pontus, by Lucullus, about 73 years B.C. Strawberries, Raspberries, and 
others mentioned before by Cato, appear to have been natural products. 
The Gooseberry and Currant are found wild in the hills of Northern Italy. 
As the species were increased in number, so were the varieties. Pliny 
mentions 22 Apples, one without kernels ; 8 Cherries ; Chesnuts ; Figs, . 
manf black and white, large and small ; Median, large and small ; large I 
and small Black Mulberries ; Filberts and Hazel-nuts ; 36 Pears ; 
Plums "ingens turba," black, white, and parti-coloured; 3 Quinces; 
3 Services ; Grapes numerous ; 2 Walnuts ; Almonds, bitter and sweet. 

There is evidence to show that the Romans were acquainted with the 
more difficult practices of preserving tropical plants under glass, and of 
forcing those hearing fruit into production at unnatural seasons. M. 
Dureau de la Malle, a member of the French Institute, has stated that 
an inscription found at Rome, proves that the Emperor Domitian, who 
died, A.D., 90> had foreign plants cultivated in a hothouse, at his palace, 
on the Palatine Hill. We have never seen a copy of this inscription, but 
we know quotations to the same effect, from Martial and Seneca, and we 
also know that Columella thus details the mode of forcing Cucumbers : — 
" Any person that is desirous to have the fruit of the Cucumber earlier 
ripe than ordinary, let him shut up well-dunged earth in a case, or osier- 
basket, and sow the seed therein, and give it moderate moisture. Then, 
when the seeds are aprung up, let him place them in the open air, in mild 
and warm sunny days, hard ny the house, that they may be protected 
from evenr blast of wind. But in cold and stormy weather, let lum bring 
them back again into the house ; and let him constanUv do this till the 
vernal Equinox be past : afterwards let him put down the whole basket 
into the ground ; for thus he shall have early fruit. Also, if it be worth 
the while, little wheels may be put under larger vases, that they may be 
brought out with less labour, and harboured again in the house : but, 
notwithstanding, they ought to be covered with glasses itpecularibuM)^ 
that in cold weather also, when the days are clear, they may be safely 
brought forth to the sun. By this method Tiberius Csesar waa provided 
with Cucumbers almost the whole year." 

MBTB0BOI.0GT OF THB WxKK.— At Chiswick, from observations 
during the last twenty-five years, the average highest end lowest tem- 

geratures of these days are 44.1° and 32.6° respectively. The greatest 
eat, &6°, occurred on the 28lh in 1843 ; and the lowest cold, 17° on the 
27th in 1827. During the period 81 days were fine, and on 94 rain fell. | 
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dr}'. Mr. Mitchell, of Enfield, has grown his eavly rhubavh 
this winter in the following manner. He hfied tlie roots, 
packed them, with a little mould between them, on the 
floors of long sheds, and (•X)vered Uie crovms. two feet with 
tree leaves. These produced sufficient heat to bring it for- 
ward gently; and I never saw better or finer rhubarb at 
Christmas. The usual plan of forcing it about London con- 
sists in digging long pits to the depth of two to three feet, 
introducing eighteen inches of hot dung, and then i)aeking the 
roots closely together in a little mould, coveiing the croiRTis 
with hoops or with six inches of straw ; then liurdles or mats, 
and finishing with six or eight inches of straw, the amount 
of the latter depending on the severity of the winter. In 
this way strong well-flavoured stalks are produced, pro^ided 
the weather is dry. The colour is bright red, and the leaf 
is always very small. Many jirefer forced rhubarb, on ac- 
count of its tender fibre. No skinning is i-eijuired, tmd it is 
much less acid than that from the natural ground. Those 
who desire this kind of rhubarb, therefore, might easily 
obtain it by placing about a barrowfnl of sti'aw over each 
crown. This covering would be cheap, and, l)esidos bring 
lag it on a little earlier, it would help to mainire the ground 
and keep off frost. Hhubarb gi'owing out of doors is so 
simple that little can be said respecting it. The ground 
being heavily manured, a plant is taken up and dirided into 
as many eyes or buds as it possesses. Tliese are ])lanted 
four feet apait, and by the autumn tliey will have produced 
roots from 6-lbs. to 10- lbs. in weight. The oldest roots are 
generally taken up fur forcing ; and by always having a good 
rotation, the grower lias the the power of continually chang- 
ing the ground, and thus ol)taining a heavier crop. Tlie 
forced plants ^ill furnish eyes for a continual succession, 
without growing plants for the purpose, and tlie eyes may 
be divided and planted again for a main crop. I have prac- 
tised this plan on a small scale many yeai's ago.'* 

" The following are four first-rate sorts : Mitchell's Early 
Albert, Randall's Eai'ly Prolific (this is as yet little known, 
but is a greater bearer than the Linmeus ; it is high coloured 
and well- flavoured), Myatt's Linnffius is next in earliness, 
and Myatt's Victoria is the latest." 

Of Thomson's Dictionary of Domestic Medicine we 
will speak decidedly when we have a copy of the work 
complete. At present itp romises well, but we have, in 
books thus published, so often been deceived by first 
appearances, that we decline giving ati opinion until 
we have the work entire. 

Of the cheaper successor to " The Gardenei*s' Maga- 
zine of Botany," The Onrden Companion and FUwists 
Ouide, we can give no higher praise, for it is the 
highest, than to say that whilst its illustrations are as 
beautiful as those of its predecessor, the contents are 
superior, because more practical. As a specimen we 
will extract tlie following from an excellent i)aper on 
Pompon e Chrysanthemnms : — 

" As tho Rose is the admitted queen of the summer, and 
the Dahha the autumn's king, so may the Clu'ysanthemum 
be ranked as the king of winter; for, coming into bloom 
just at the season when the autumn monarch succumbs to 
the terrors of the ice king, it may be said to be the floral 
connecting link between the old and the new year, like an 
oasis in the desert, or a star to cheer the florist when all 
around is drear and dark. Unlike most other plants, the 
Chr}-santhemum seems to delight in smoke-pent cities, for 
within a stone's throw of Fleet Street, hi the Temple 
Gardens, abutting upon the Middlesex side of the. river 
Thames, may be seen every autumn a di.splay of this flower, 
which, for effect, rivals tlie American Nurseries of Uagshot, 
or the grand display of these plants at Chiswick and the 
Regent's Park. Our attention was fii-st directed to these 
gardens one thick November morning, when, the fog being 
of tnie London character, we landed at Paul's Wharf, and 
wended our way westwai'd through Thames Street, ^Vhite• 
friars, and the Temple, where, through tlie aid of a sudden 
glbAm of sunshine, we descried, amid the yellow mist, a 
errand display of this splendid flower. At the firat sight we 



thought they must have been transplanted from some 
subiu'ban nursery or garden, but a closer inspection satis- 
lied us that they were the veritable productions of the place. 
In Lincoln's Inn Fields, also, the Chrysanthemum fiounahes, 
and would do so more fully if more attention was devoted 
to its management; and in most of the Squares a few 
straggling plants may bo seen, amply testifying, thai, if 
properly managed, they would make London gay even when 
tlic country is cheerless, for they are less likely to be injured 
by frost in London than in the suburbs. 

" With these facts before us, it is in the nature of things 
that Chrysanthemums should be rising in public faYOiir,and 
the gorgeous specimens which liave been produced not onl}' 
of plants, but of cut flowers also, at the Stoke Newington 
and other exhibitions, prove that the Chrysanthemum, as a 
Florists' J'lower, will become as popular as the Rose, tlie 
Dahlia, and the Hollyhock. 

*' Among the novelties lately brought into notice are tlie 
varieties figured upon the annexed plate, all of whioh belong 
to the class of Pompones, or small varieties whieh have 
originated from the Chusan Dai.sy, a variety introduced by 
Mr. Fortune, from China, and the ordinary kinds. These 
varieties aie specially remarkable to the hybridizer as having 
taken on, in crossing, the varied colours of the large kinds 
without increasing in size, for though some of them are 
larger than the Chusan Daisy, tlie majority soaroely exceed 
it in size, and some (»f them are even smaller. In fonn, 
also, several of the varieties are nearly perfect, while cme of 
them, called La Nain Bebe, when the flowers are fbesh, has 
the scent of Violets I The plants in habit are mostly 
compact and shrubby, but some of them are a little inclined 
to become tall. Most of the varieties flower very freely, and 
tlierefore are likely to l>ecome very useful plants for bedding 
out in the flower-garden for a winter's display ; hence we 
shall address ourselves to their treatment for that porpoae, 
in the present notice, and leave the subject of their enitiva- 
tion for exhibition till a more suitable time. 

'* Premising, then, that you have supplied yourself with 
a stock of plants of each of the varieties whieh yon aie 
desirous of getting a quantity of for flower-garden purposes, 
place them at once iu a warm greenhouse or pit, at a tem- 
perature of 4.^^ to Tir^", and as fast as they produce cuttings 
of sufficient length, take them off, and strike them in the 
propagating pit, or a close frame. Continue tliat practice 
until you have a suflicient number of each kind, and pot the 
cuttings ofl' as they get well rooted ; but bring them np 
hardy, and keep them as dwarf as possible. The young 
plants, after they are established in small pots, may be pro- 
tected under temporary frames, until they are planted out 
in June. Haring provided a suttident quantity of plants, 
the next step will be to prepare the ground, and this should 
be rather strong and well enriched, so that the plants may 
be taken up with gi»od balls. Now, if lai^e specimens are 
wanted, averaging say eighteen inches in height, and the 
same in diameter, the plants mu.st be put out iu rows three 
feet apart, the plants standing two feet apart in the row ; 
but, if smaller jtlants will suffice, then you may take the 
cuttings in June, and after rooting them in a close frame, 
plant them out direct from the cutting pots, taking ad^'antage 
of dull shower}' weather, and just sticking them in with a 
dibble, as you would a lot of cabbage ])lants. These young 
plants will not require so much room; and hence, if they 
stand eighteen inches apart each way, that will be suti&oient. 
As soon as tliey aro established, and begin to grow freely, 
go over them, not later than the middle of July, and stop 
each plant by cutting the head oif within a few inches of the 
ground : this will cause them t(» branch, und to beoorae 
dwarf and veiy compact jjlants. If the lai*ger plants are put 
out, they will require the same treatment as to cutting back, 
or they may be allowed to go on, and have all the points of 
the shoots layered the first week in August, by which means 
they will fonu very dwai-f and compact plants for potting. 
One thing, however, must not be forgotten, and that is, that 
these small varieties must never be stopi)ed later than Jnly« 
or the probability is that they will not flower. Through the 
summer and autumn, the only care the plants will requirr* 
will be to keep the ground clear f^om weeds, and deeply 
hoed occasionally; to water the plants in diy weather, ginng 
them, when necessary, a thorough soaking ; and to protect 
them by timely t}ing and staking, from bemg broken oy the 
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wind. Towards the end of August, if the plants continue to 
grow strongly, go along each row on one side, and witli a 
spado cut the roots to within three or four inches of the stem, 
tlien in about a fortnight go along the other side, and cut 
the roots in the same w^y, and, if necessary, a third and 
fourth time. This will check the growth of the plants, and 
by ripening the wood induce and promote the blooming 
principle. Ohrysauthemoms, to bloom them properly, should 
not be planted on a cold soil, as the buds are found to come 
blind, hard-eyed, and otherwise deformed : therefore, iu 
cold situations, it will be found adtisabie to grow the plants 
upon a south border, or to remove them to other situations 
at the end of September. They will not receive much check 
if they are shaded afterwards, and receive a good drenching 
or two of water." 



GAEDENING GOSSIP. 
No gi'eater responsibility can devolve upon a nation, 
than tliat of imparting to its colonies, and to the foreign 
people beneath its rule, all the knowledge with which 
Christianity and Givilizatimi have blessed its own pro- 
gress. A nation which takes upon itself the govern- 
ment of another people, conquered by its arms, stands 
pledged to use its power for the benefit of the conquered. 
" The situation of man is the preceptor of his duty," 
8aid Mr. Burke, when hurling his eloquence at the 
East India Company ; and though this Company have 
come far short of fulfilling that duty to the people of 
India, yet, in later days, tiiey have made great advances 
in the right direction, and we believe that it may now 
be said of them, that where they conquer tliey benefit. 
One evidence of this, is their having established an 
Experimmtal HartictikureU Qardm <U Lahore^ and we 
have the pleasure to aniiounoe that the eldest son of 
our able contributor, Mr. Appleby, is appointed its 
curator, and the following is a very interesting extiact 
from one of his letters, which Mr. A. has kindly per- 
mitted us to pubUah^- 

It is dated, Lahore, 21st Nov., 1851 : — " Since I wrote you 
last I have succeeded in obtaining the situation of Super- 
intendant of the l^unjanb Horticultural Society's Uardeu. 
The Garden is about 40 acres, and I live in a house that 
was inhabited by the celebrated Bui^jeet Sing dnhng the 
summer season ; this house is entireiy shaded by immense 
M«ngo trees. The Garden, generally, is well wooded, botli 
with fruit-trees and trees for use and ornament. There are 
some tine oonifene, especially Cupressinie ; Cupreous tondosa 
rises here to a truly magnificent tree. Our principal fruits 
are as follows (the native names are printed in italics) : — 
Amygdalus Persica, the peach, Aroo, A vulgaris, common 
almond, Badainee, A native plum, name unknown, Bcutr, 
Zizyphus jiyuba, Eugenia jambos. Mangifera indica, the 
mango, Amb, Pyrus communis, the pear, Amrood, only one 
variety. The quince, Beh. Eriobotrya japonica, the Loquat, 
NepheUum Litchi, Leeckke; this is, deservedly, a much- 
esteemed fruit, and has a if»lendid appearance as an ever- 
green tree. Cookia punctata, Wampee. Giiavas, several 
varieties, some of which would be acceptable even in Eng- 
land; the red-fruited, Psidinm pomiterum, is the most 
esteemed, and called by the natives Lai amroot. Of pome- 
granates, Anar, we have several varieties, but not so tine as 
the Cabool ones. Oranges, Karungee ; Limes, Nimboo ; of 
these two we have thousands, which are very acceptable in 
this warm climate ; oranges are now in fine fruit, and ¥rill 
be ripe next month. IHg, U^jeer^ of this frxdt we have only 
one variety. Plantain, Kiela, of this, also, we have only 
one species, it is now in flower, and looks like Musa sa- 
pientum. One sour grape, Limjoor, which has neariy over- 
grown a quarker-of-an-acre, it having been attempted to 
grow it on poUards of the mulberry. Grewia Asiadca, 
i^HuUto^ ia a ¥eiy aioe and pleasant Mi', it bemg a small 



tree I have no doubt it would fruit in the stoves in Europe. 
We have three varieties of the mulbeny, Foot, one a small 
black one, and the other two green-fruited ; these are long, 
almost* like a caterpillar, and are very sweet We are 
greatly desirous of having the fine black variety of Europe ; 
the secretary has written, I believe, to the London Horti- 
cultural Society for grafts, <S:c., but we have not received any ' 
answer as yet We are much in want of better kinds of 
European fruits. The garden was formerly divided in two ; 
I have joined them together, and am forming a drive round 
the outskirts, with an edging of grass and a broad border 
for flowers on each side. The soil is good, but dreadfully 
ovemm with weeds, as it has been neglected for years. I 
have cleared one garden and sown it with peas, beans, and 
other European vegetables, which look remarkably well, and 
astonish the natives not a little. I will send you a plan of 
the gardens when I have a Uttle time. The carriage drive 
will be over two miles long, so that the border will take an 
immense quantity of flowers, of which I possess but a small 
lot ; any contribution firom your friends would be thankfully 
received. I am now inereasiDg dahlias as much as possible ; 
the slight frosts here do not hurt them. I have sown about 
KXH) pots of annuals to plant in February. The native 
gardeners are called Malites, and of these I have 14, and 
about 100 labourers, not the most industrious men, but I 
hope to train them to habits of industry by-and-by. I have 
a tool (only one) of which they have great horror — a spade ! 
The tool used for stirring up the soil is something Uke 
what you call a spud, to dig up docks with. English gar- 
deners would be surprized at the mode of gardening here ; 
the native gardeners here will do anything if they can sit to 
it ! I intend, if I can possibly manage it, to trench the 
greater part of the gai*den, crop it with vegetables diuing 
tiie cool season, and with tobacco and poppy, to make 
opium with, during the liot season ; J am mduced to do it 
in order to raise the means to purchase seeds and plants. 
Our donations and subscriptions come in very handsomely ; 
the Governor General has, I hear, been very liberal ; 
Government has granted the ground, and finds us in 
bullocks to drag the water with, a veiy necessary and, in- 
deed, indispensable element for us in this,' for five months, 
dry climate, besides sending us 40 convicts as labourers. 

'* I am to have another large garden shortly, to cultivate 
European fruits and floweiv in, to distribute through the 
upper provinces amongst the natives, and I intend, ia a few 
months, to start a gardening periodical for tlie same dis- 
tricts. It is much wanted ; garden information is at the 
lowest ebb. There is one for the hot or lower provinces, 
called Speeds Indian Gardener, but very dtort, and not 
fitted for these parts." 

The plan of giving prizes for the best Hoonm ©/ a 
Jiower tliat a dealer has to sell, is getting well under- 
stood. It pays well to give a few pounds in prizes, if it 
tempts people to buy ten times the value in the hope of 
showing for them. The only honest way of doing this 
is, if a man has a yellew, to give prizes for the best 
yellow; if he has a white, to give prizes for the best 
white, and 80 on, challenging all that are out ; for if a 
flower will not beat all im its class, or, at least, equal the 
best J it IB a fraud to let it oui as afuU-priced novelty. 

It is, perhaps, too kto with some of the societies to 
suggest, that they oughi to give respectable prizes to 
those flowers which not only make a good appearance, 
but which especially show the skill of the gardener ; we 
allude to Balsams and Cockscombs, which everybody 
may begin in February or March, or even April, accord- 
ing to the month of show. These prizes, therefore, 
cannot be swamped, as many are, by people well stored 
with the plants to be exhibited. 

There are few things more effective, or that better deserve 
encouragement ; we do not mean one or two prizes, but, as 
many can exhibit, five or six prizes, and let the Societies 
decide what sized pots they shall be shown m, say dis, or 
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front Eix to eight inches across, at any other bize they 

Proposals am out for the establishment of <\Siin«tj< 
o/ Amateurs oniy, for mutual protection againat wortii- 
. 1«S8 flowers, to decide among themselTes what novelties 
1 they sball buj, and to receive at their meetings, for their 
! judgment, any specimens which raiaers choose to aend; 
moreoTer, to report to their members quarterly, at least, 
the Bubjecta they approve, and in what degree. 

South London Sodety. — At the general meeting for 
the choice of ofBcers, there were only six nurserymen 
candidates to fill up six Tacancies. This is given as a 
ion why the partner of an amateur {who was rejected 
for another candidate,) was not also rejected as well as 
the exhibitor of his tulips. The unlooked-for, but appa- 
rently unavoidable re-election, has given great umbrage 
to some of the most distingiiished and iiberiil members. 
iI<iRtincu/Mji groinng is not unlikely to become more 
general than it liaa been for some years. 

Messrs. Tyso, Air.tec, Ligblbody, Reail, I.ockhart, and 
Groom, will, we l)eUeve. favour on witli hlooms of bome of 
Iheir best, and thej have raided bonin •.vrs lieiutiful noiel- 
ties, and we slinll take some pains to let all likely amateurs 
i a sight of them. The plauting lime of ttie show 
eties, for the June exIiibilJonii, is from the first to the 
third week in rebruary. 



HOOKER'S GOLDEN CANE. 



readily stamp its charocterietica on the mind of avery 
gardener ; add to this, our literal mnalation of the lune 
itself, and the impress of the plant is indelibly fixed in 
tlie memory. The name is derived from Chrgtoi, g(M, 
and haklron, a cane, in allusion to the scape, oi flower- 
stem, and the colour of the ilowera. All the lilywoits 
are six-stamened (Hexandrous), and referred to the flnt 
order of the sixth dass in the system of Linneeus, Htx- 
andfia Monogynia. 

Hooker's Golden Cane was discovered in New Zea- 
land, by Mr. Bidwell, who sent it to the Royal Botania 
Garden, at Kew, in 1 KIH, where it flowered for the first 
time last summer. It is, and was, kept in a oool ftame 
all the winter. It is a native of boggy places. There 
is one other speoies known, C. Soitii, which is a nuiTe 
of Lord Auckland's Islands. — Botaniaal Magaxuu, 

t. im-i. B. J. 

THE DUNG-BED. 

Despise not, ye gentlemen of our time-honoured-craft 
— ye who would keep us perpetually in fto( voter — a 
few words of advice to young begmners and email 
gardeners on this relic of by-gone gardening, this strong- 
hold of our Abercrombies, B^wecblys, Forsyths, tc, See. 
Not all the iron in Birmingham, and all the water of 
the Thames, have been able as yet to drive the old hot- 
bed from the garden. What tbe next seven years may 
do it in impossible to say, but it may, nevertbeleSB, be 
conJccturcHl, that however excellent the atmosphere of 
fermenting materials may be, people will begin to find 
other uses for manurial matters, unless the Peruvians 
should generously place their far-famed guano within 
reach of all ; a consummation rather unlikely to ooout. 
As, therefore, the duug-bed's requiem may not yet be 
sung, we must still cultivate acquaintance with it 

About the details of " working " the dung, &c., much 
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abstract, casting a glance at important details for the 
sake of new readerii. 

General Police, — We would fain render this eignifl- 
cant; and tlie aspirant who (with an undue amount of 
enthusiasm, we may lament ratlicr than blame) thinks 
more of makiug early dung beds lor cucumbers, melons, 
&c,, than of providing linings for them, will find himself 
in an awkwaJ^l predicament before tlie early spring has 
passed away. He certainly may meet with a little 
genuine sympathy from Tiii; Cottage Gardkneii, from 
men who have passed through this trying ordeal in 
their youuger days, enabling tliem full well to apjire- 
ciate thc-auytlmig-hut-agi'cuableuess of a false position, 
and who, of course, ore enabled to meet liis lamenla- 
tious In the q^uerist's column, I<et uvciy one, therelbre, 
"take stock" before ho appropriates his frames, pits, 
&IS., for the spring ; look well at tlie amoimt of lermient- 
able maicrials, present mid prospective. 

And here, by a timely forecast, means may be taken 
to econonuue hot manure, aud other fermentative mate- 
rials used as linings, by laying by all boughs and 
branches of evergreens, the primings of the sbrabbeiy, 
&e., such should be preserved in a most miscily way, for 
their use ia very considerable. 

The wind is tbe greatest enemy to tlie dung-bed, and 
those who are ahon of warm manure should keep their 
linings constantly sheltered by protectors, and .these 
nmy bo boughs or branches stuck all over them. Nor 
is economy ilie only object; a covering of some kind as 
protective of tlie Imings, is of eminent service in pre- 
venting sudden fluctuations, and too aevere depnMwna 
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of the internal warmth. It is a very good plan to ha^e 
some wooden protectors covered with mats or straw, 
made 8|)ecially ; we use the former, for they are speedily 
made, the frame work being firm, they are renewed at 
any time in five minutes. These may be made like a 
sash-frame, four sides, of about hall' the substance of a 
cucumber-light, with a diagonal strip at each angle to 
strengthen it. We make these just the size of a full- 
sized Russia mat, which is, we believe, about eight feet 
long or so, and perhaps four feet wide. When we receive 
our stock of mats for the season, we sort out all the red- 
dest and most oily-looking for such purposes, and such 
we stretch on this frame, one mat to each, nailing it 
round the edge, the nails being driven through a piece of 
list to secure them. These we find valuable things; indeed 
better than the boughs, although rather more expen- 
sive, but they save labour. Our linings are always sur- 
rounded with a frame of these, so that it may be said 
each frame is in a little snug framed ground ot its own, 
and the saving of labour consists in the speed with 
which they can be removed when operations become 
necessary, for, in this case, the boughs are more tedious. 

On the clevdi^ management of the linings^ much of 
the success of the forcer depends, and amongst other 
points, turnings should be practised once a week, if 
possible, until April. All materials should be fermented 
slightly before used, in order to secure equal moisture, 
and when applied to the pits or frames all snow be 
swept off as soon as possible : nothing depresses the 
temperatui*e worse than snow. In very windy wea- 
ther, and when the temperature becomes suddenly de- 
pressed, we are in the habit of elevating our protec- 
tors so as to carry the wind completely above the face of 
tlie glass. The front, or south side Unings should ever 
receive most attention; for as the heat within will 
follow the inclination of the roof, or, in other words, will 
rise, a liberal supply must be insured where the greatest 
demand exists. And here we must m-ge another well- 
known maxim amongst the practicals ; that is, never to 
disturb the whole of your hnings at one time ; do the 
front this week, and the back in the next, and so on 
with the rest. 

And now a few words about the intetior of the frame, 
beginning with a talk about siceet dung, certainly not a 
consistent mode of expression at first sight ; but as we 
have no other technical mode of description more appro 
priate, and as it will not do for every scribbler to coin 
words, the term, perhaps, had better pass on. Sweet- 
ness, then, in the dung, of which the early bed must be 
in part compounded, is so essential, that all the pre- 
ceding prattle about linings may speedily be rendered 
useless by a non-observance of this previous arrange- 
ment. It was before observed, that the " working of 
duug" was handled in close detail in preceding numbers; 
we will, however, so far trespass on the courtesy of 
our more experienced readers as to point to a few 
facts. 

If fresh dung from the stable door be thrown speedily 
in a heap, in a moist state, it will give out most delete- 
rious gases for some time ; and, if not tm*ned in a week 
or ten days, an excess of dryness will occur, which will 
shortly render the dung well-nigh useless for heating 
purposes. Regular moisture is absolutely necessary, 
and by a due amount of this, and a frequent turning, 
so as to expose in due succession all parts of the heap 
to the action of the atmosphere, the process termed by 
gardeners *' sweetening " is accomplished, which is a 
brief term for driving off* the ammoniacal gases. 

So, then, frequent turning and moistening is the way 
to dissipate those gases which, in too concentrated a 
state, are destructive to vegetable life ; and once a week 
may suffice for the turning. We may here inquire 
whether it is expedient to use dung alone. Nothinff 
that we could ever discover is comparable to dung and 



oak leaves, in equal parts, or if not oak, any other leaves 
available. 

Of course, this advice applies to the very early dung- 
bed ; those made later may have their amount of leaves 
much increased. It is very necessary in the. earlier 
beds — and, indeed, in all beds — that they retain their 
warmth for a ye,y long period ; we may Is weU say at 
once that its fermentative character should never entirely 
cease whilst the occupants continue producing. We 
have little doubt that many of the ills that are iatal to 
the cucumber, melon, and other forced vegetables and 
fruits, are attributable to an improper declining of 
bottom-warmth — the forcer's grand requirement If our 
districts, noted for the production, out-doors, of cucum- 
bers, very early potatoes, &c., be examined, it will be 
found that their envied success depends on local circum- 
stances pre-existent and independent of the means taken 
to produce the respective crops. Peculiarity of mecha- 
nical texture in the soil, a dry bottom, an inclination to 
the sun, the shelter of distant high grounds, and, per- 
haps, we may add, in many cases, a somewhat dark- 
coloured soil absorbing a considerable amount of the 
solai' rays — in other words, a soil at once fertile, accu- 
mulative, and retentive of the sun's warmth, with an 
immunity from cutting winds. All this, although some- 
what digressive, is at least illustrative, and will serve to 
draw attention to the utility of bottom-heats, not fierce, 
but permanent. 

Next let us consider ventilation. Somehow the word 
ventilate amongst some of the gardening craft has 
attained such an indefiniteness, that, like some acts of 
parliament we have been told of, a man may drive a 
coach and six through them. "Give air," says one ; 
" Let out heat," says a second ; '' Let the moisture 
escape," says a third ; and a fourtli wiser, as we think, 
than all the foregoing *' sound practitioners," whispers, 
" Promote a constant, although quiet, motion in your 
confined atmosphere, inasmuch as the object is not to 
cultivate obscure ferns, fungi, and other Cryptogamous 
tilings, but really useful fruits and vegetables ; let, there- 
fore, stagnation of air be the exception, by no means 
the rule." But the novice will say. How am I to " give 
air" with such a wind — such a frost? Certainly, with an 
outside thermometer of ten to twenty degrees of frost, 
or a cutting north-easter, or, what is as bad, one due 
north, this *' motion in the air " need not be attempted. 
But our opinion is, that motion, circulation, call it what 
you will, may be maintained day and night for at least 
two-thirds of the forcing season. 

And now it will be seen why so much fuss was made 
in the commencement of this letter about good linings. 
Let no novitiate suppose that by making powerful beds 
he will thus be enabled to compete with severe cold. 
No, strange to say, if excess is practised in this pait of 
the business, the odds aie that burning takes place ; 
** there is a traitor within the camp." Here, a little 
infirmity attaches to tiie old "dung-bed," it is often 
guilty of extremes, and liable to vicissitudes. 

As parting advice, then, we say, so discreetly manage 
your dung-working as to dissipate the noxious gases, 
^et retain a strong fibre in the fermenting mass ; one, 
m fact, capable of speedily sympathising for months with 
the "linings." These things done, and the former 
advices carried out, try and persuade your cucumbers 
and melons to fancy themselves out-of-doors in their 
own clime, and they will by no means be ofiended. We 
did intend to have added a few remarks on some points 
of subsequent culture; and amongst the rest about the 
application of sulphur, about which we have received, it 
seems, a kindly hint and challenge from our very 
scientific and clever helpmate, Mr. Fish. This, however, 
must stand over, as nothing imminent pertains to delay 
in this respect R. Ebbikoton. 
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TuKRE is a white-flowered variety of Unique, a very 
strong grawer, and the leaves not so soft or downy ; but 
it tlowers too sparingly for a beddor, and it seems to be 
quite barren, it is a good variety, however, to force in 
the spring for out flowers, and the way to make the 
most of it is to keep it well cramped at tlie roots ail th(> 
summer, and to have it in its flowering pot betbre the 
middle of July, and from that time to the end of Sep- 
tember to keep it stopped at every second joint it makes. 
it will stand the same degree of heat as Alba mulUjioray 
but will not come into flower so soon. Every conceiv- 
able experiment ought to be tried with this geranium, 
to see if it can be made to seed. Stai'vation at the 
roots, old age, and a sudden oheok or change of tem- 
perature at tlie moment tlie flowers are ripe for crossing, 
are the best-known rules for causing geraniums, that are 
shy to seed, to become breeders. The easiest way to 
aooomplish all this is to use poor, light soil for potting, 
to keep the plant or plants in tlie same pot for years, 
without any change of soil, to give them no stimulus, by 
extra heat or otherwise, through the whole winter and 
spring, and to endeavour to keep them back from bloom- 
ing to a later i>eriod than is natural to them, and when 
the flowers begin to open stop the shoot a joint beyond 
the truss, and set the plant in a cold draught, and give 
it very little water for a few days, i am quite confident 
that each of these steps will help a shy breeder to seed, 
also that old ago helps the process. 

The cause of barrenness in geraniums is more myste- 
rious than that in any other family of plants that i nave 
tried, i never met a single instance in the whole race 
in which the female organs were not tpiite perfect, as far 
as could be made out even by tbe help of magniflei-s. 
The male organs, on the other baud, have all kinds of 
defects, from a barren anther to the want of any traces 
of their existence l)eyond a toothed ring where they 
ought to spring from. Their numbers, when they arc 
develo})ed, are as variable as the colour of the flowers. 
Another freak worthy of notice, and one which ought to 
save a promising seedling, is that for some years a seed- 
ling may be quite destitute of pollen, and yet turn 
round after a while and produce pollen in abundance. 
Witness Oompactum, in which, at flrst, you could not 
meet with a pollen anther in a hundred flowers, but now 
it is as rare to find a barren anther. The same with 
Tom Thumb, i recollect Mr. Ayres, who first brought 
Tom into notice, being quite fierce with some one who 
ofifered seeds of it tor sale ; be said the thing was down- 
right imposition, tliat he bad known it for so long a 
time, and tliat it produced no seeds at all. Meantime, 
however, Tom was getting up to the age of manhood, 
and thenceforward lias seeded as freely as any of them. 

Now, it is well worth while to keep tliis in mhid, as 
when wc get a ^jeedling, however poor in colour, from a 
section tliat is hard to seed, we ought to keep it some 

Crs, although at first wo might think it of no use 
ause it had no pollen. The very distinct sections of 
geraniums will only cross — for some generations — with 
others belonging to the same section as themselves, and 
when any of these are ticklish to seed, a seedling like 
the above comes in very useiulif it ever produces pollen. 
Hence it is that i would strongly recommend the White 
Unique to be kept for the chance of yet getting it to 
seed, or even to yield pollen, because wo are very short 
of kinds in the section of L-niquc, and they have not yet 
crossed with any in the other sections. 

Moore $ Dejitmce is the only other sort that I know 
of which belongs to the true Unique, or Capitatumj 
section, and, like the white one, it is hitherto quite 
barren ; it has dull scarlet flowers, nms a long way, 
but with us it does not make a good bed ; but i am told 
that in the IsJe of Wight, they leave it out in the beds 



from year to year, with a slight covering in winter, and 
by that means it blooms beautifully every year, and is 
one of their best bedders there, i have no doubt but 
the white one, under this treatment, would answer 
e(]ually well. 

Here, tiien, ends the list of this section, Qaeen of 
PorUujal, very scarce; Shrubltind Pei, much scarcer; 
Unique, purple and white; and Moore s D^ance. It 
will save trouble in our correspondence, if our readera 
will bear in mind that no other geranium that we know 
of will cross with any of these ; but still that is no reason 
why some one might not succeed better, and a hap- 
hazard ox[>eriment may prove how little the beat of us 
know on the subject, Eor walls or pillars, and for 
pyramidal training in pots, tlie UfWjUe section is well 
adapted, owing to their firee growth and long-jointed 
stems ; and we are much indebted to the yotmg gentle- 
man who sent us word about the best way of rooting 
cuttings of tliem in summer. 

Ladij Mary Fox is the best and the last of its 
race, i am not sure that we have another belong- 
ing to the same section, but i have known a good 
many of them. Heniforms and 8apeJlorum were the 
wild parents Irom whence this favourite race first 
sprang. Tlie third or foiurth generation in tliis line 
produced one called IgnettceM, which was a great 
favourite thirty years ago. After that came Ignuceni 
nuijor, a still greater favourite followed by Fire Kinf, 
which brought them to the borders of the Unique 
section. If these old geraniums are now lost, as I ex- 
pect they are, we have no means left us to extend the 
race of Lady Mary Fox, for I am quite certain it will 
never cross witli any other geranium out of its own 
strain. No one can take more pains with it, or try mare 
varied experiments with it than I have done, and as I 
am constantly asked how to improve or go to work with 
such and such bedders, I mean to put the whcde on the 
best footing i can before I have done with them, i 
know very well, however, how Lady Mary Fox, or the 
breed to wliicli it belongs, may be improved to a 
certainty, and that is to begin at the beginning again, 
and to keep every plant that seeds in every cross or 
generation, until you push the race to the exact stage at 
which we now see it represented in Lady Mary Fox, 
that is, to a dead lock. Then turn back, and see which 
are the best of your reserved seedlings which proved fer- 
tile, and then cross them round in a circle under Tsry 
high cultivation. This is exactly the route by wbioh 
the florists have brought up their Pelargoniums to be 
the wonder of the ago, and yet many of them deny the 
inl'erence when they say that breecung in-and-in spoils 
their stock, when the truth is that nothing else bat 
breeding in-and-in has been going on among them for 
the last twenty years. The offspring of three wildings 
only ai'e the only materials that have been worked on 
witli during tliat time. However the tints have been 
varied, the blood has not been altered since Garth and 
Foster, the fathers of the large geraniums, took the reins 
from the hands of Dennis and Weltje, the last of the 
old race of breeders. Breeding in*and-in went on pros- 
perously for a dozen or flfbeon years, but, like our bed- 
ders, it has come to a stand stUl aflair at last. 1 have 
seen every new seedling, as it appeared in London for 
the last twenty yeai's, and were it not that the " ianey '* 
ones had been made use of, and have given some fine 
variations to the race, i can safoly assert that there was 
not a single improvement as to race, in all the seedlings 
which were exhibited for the last ten years, although a 
wonderfiil improvement was going on all the time 
according to the views of the florist's fancy. Gitealarikjf 
and substance of ])etal kept the game alive all that timei 
but at last the '' Little Fancies " made a grand improve- 
ment in the hands of Mr. Hoyle. Ajax and QaUtUm 
, leading the way. Theiir pomte oof^t not to be loirtt 
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a seedling of good colour got in the same strain for years, 
if it seeds, altliough the llowers gaped like snapdragons. 
The great fault, or mistbrtunt', has been, that as soon as 
an improved seedling appeared in any section, the more 
inferior parents were cast away, and when tliat racu 
arrived at the last stage and became entirely barren, 
there were no more plants left to experiment on in any 
other direction. Lady Mary Fox, liouye et Noir, Quer- 
cifulium, Oocdniitmy Hidonia, (fpleenii, and a few others 
are familiar instances in proof of this view of the sub- 
ject, every une of them being in the last stage of so 
many sections, and all of them barren, with none of 
their i*G8|>ective sections now left to try more experi- 
ments with. For a long time L thought the Diadema- 
tnin section was in its last stage also, but J got one seed- 
ling Irom DiadeniaiMm rubescens, the one called Jieffium, 
the fourth variety, three of which produce abundance of 
pollen, so that we have good grounds for belieying that 
the Diadematum section may yet be much improved. 

Sidama, Spleenii and Diadematum hicolor, with striped 
ilowers, puzzle me as to their parentage ; they are the 
produce of tliree distinct mothers by the pollen of one 
type, whaterer it may be. In Sidonia we see the gouty 
stems of some of the tuberous-rooted sections quite ap- 
parent, and so seeing, there can be no question about 
the great changes which may yet be eti'eoted by intro- 
ducing the pollen of the wild tuberous species to some 
of our improved sections. 

There is Curate, a perfectly barren kind, and only 
removed a few generations from Reniforme, by the 
pollen of some of the oak-leaved section ; but now we 
tiave no means of improving it, or of varying the expe- 
riments by which it first appeared, in short, taking a 
general view of all our beet bedders, we shall find our- 
selves in a fix, from which^we cannot^budge one step for 
want of materials ; and it is much' better to own the 
fact at once, and not waste more time in hopeless expe- 
riments ; but let me give a description of these barren 
ones, for the use of young beginners. 

The breed of the CAvjue I have already described, 
and they are all barren except Unique itself. Ltuly 
Mary Fox is, (jerhaps, the best b^der of all ; the 
flowers are large, orange red, with large dark blotches 
in the upper petals. It should not be propagated in the 
summer, because aller it comes into flower to the end 
of the season, there is no cutting to be got from a 
thousand plants except of " fiowenng wood," and that 
soon turns a plant naked and too loose for a well-clothed 
bed. 1 burnt my fingers with it twice from over- 
greediness, striving to get rich in it too soon, instead of 
being content with spring cuttings, which never fail to 
make fine healthy plants witli full foliage. It will not 
stand forcing. Rouge et Noir is quite barren, but has 
plenty of pollen ; the flowers are red and black, as the 
name implies. It is the hardiest of all the bodders, and 
the freest grower; will easily root all the year round, 
and never fails to bloom freely to the very end of the 
season, unless the soil is rich. Poor dry soil suits it 
best, and the older the plants are the hotter they flower. 
Mr. Davidson, my successor, intends planting a row of 
it next summer close under a he^e of Oloire de 
RoMomenc rose. The effect will bo good, no doubt, for 
the particular situation; but the combination, or the 
two together, in nine places out of ten, would not please 
fastidious people. D. Beaton. 

MANAGEMENT OF CAPE HEATHS. 

Haviko attended to the modes of propagating by seeds 
and by cuttings, and stated the soil and conditions most 
suitable; having stated that, in many cases, it would be 
more economical to purchase nice young plants than to 
raise them ; aad having given direotions for the choos- 
ing of plants in gtaeni, and hsrd-wooded plants, such 



as Heaths, in particular, I now proceed to their general 
management, not confining myself, however, to the well- 
trodden highway, where those who are fortunate in pos- 
sessing the most extensive means alone could follow ; 
but taking a saunter into the by-lanes, whenever the 
doing so would be of service to those with very limited 
conveniences, and who yet wish to possess a few of these 
interesting plants. 

Particular as are the attentions necessary in raising 
plants from cuttings, it is somewhat singular that some 
very successful in propagating, are not equally success- 
ful in growing the plants afterwards. This is, so far, a 
matter of regret, as it helps to foster the idea that there 
is somethihg of the " mysterious " about Heath growing, 
known only to tlie few. I have already, as a matter of 
honesty, indicated the common causes of failure in mixed 
houses, where a show of bloom is required in winter ; 
but these obviated by care and forethought, there will, 
of necessity, be no more dilficulty with a Heath than 
with any other plant we usually cultivate. The great 
proportion of failures among young beginners, is the 
eonseqmmce of mistaken fondling rather than neglect. 

On the other hand, want of high success in growing in 
the case of those extra-successful in propagating, in the 
few cases that have come under my own observation, 
seemed to be owing to a want of sufficient attention 
after the plants had arrived at a certain stage. No hen 
could be more attentive to the brood under her wings 
than they to the tit-bits under the bell-glasses, but, un- 
gifted with the instinct of the fowl, they dismissed from 
their tending care their younglings long before they 
could shift for themselves ; in other words, consigned 
them to a treatment the very opposite of that to which 
they had been accustomed. Thus, who can look at and 
not admire the order and the method in which these pro- 
pagating pots have been prepared; the draining, the 
soil, the sand, all so perfect; the ]>lanting so regular 
and matliematically (correct, and the glasses so clean and 
nice ; moisture regiilated as if there was an hygrometer 
under every glass, and air and light meted out to the 
circumstances of the little inmates; nay, we may go a 
step further, and ponder over the care exercised when 
three or four little plants are inserted round the sides 
of a pot, though even then the first symptoms of care- 
less goa-head-ism may be manii'esting itself in the 
deficiency of drainage, and the too open, or too close, 
nature of the soil, from the ellects of which the young 
plunts are saved by their proximity to the sides of the 
pot, acting as a safety drain. But let such a superiority 
to trifles go on for a year, or several years, and under 
repeated shiftings, and some fine morning, when you 
cannot conceive how, yet the plants will get foxy under 
all your care. You turn one out of its pot, and find there 
are only two or three bits of crocks for drainage, and 
these are cemented together over the hole in the bottom 
of the pot, by all the finer soil becoming washed down 
there ; while evidence is not absent, owing to this and 
the constituents of the soil, that the roots have been 
placed alternately in a marsh and on a di-y hill top. 
Noting this observation down, and proceeding in your 
examination, you may find tliat the collar of one plant 
(that point whence roots and stem proceed) is sunk as 
much in the soil as it woidd be necessary to sink a 
Water Lily under water ; while, in the case of another 
plant, you may find that not only the collar of the plant, 
but a considerable portion of its ball and roots are as 
carefully raised above the surface of the pot, as Mr. 
Appleby would direct for some of his gorgeous Epiphytes. 
Amid such extremes there must be a medium, not only 
of safety, but of success; and keeping in view the 
beginnings, I consider that not the least impoitant of 
these is the 

Potting. — It is not so long ago since attention was 
directed to this generally, and what is neoessary for the 
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present, therefore, may be comprised in a brief compass. 
First, the pots should be clean, or new, well-bumed, 
neither so hard as to be partly vitrified, nor so soft as 
to be spongy, and very porous. The inferiority of the 
latter, to well-burned pots, was first stated, so far as I 
am aware, in the pages of tliis work. If the pots are 
new, they should be steeped in water, and then dried ; 
otherwise they would greedily suck moisting from tlie 
soil next them, and thus deceive you as to when water- 
ing is required. Old pots, after washing, should also 
be thoroughly dried before using. If very dii-ty, the 
scrubbing will be rendered more easy by putting soda 
in the water, and using it in a warm state : dip tlie pot 
in clean water alter doing so. The man who would put 
a nice plant in a dirty pot deserves to be, and in all 
likelihood will be, a " stick-in-the-mud " for life. 

2ndly. Drainage. I merely recommended caps to 
cover the hole in the bottom of the pot : a good substi- 
tute is a piece of broken pot, with its convex side down- 
wards, so placed that a worm could not wriggle itself 
in. This must be surrounded with other pieces placed 
hollow. It matters not much what it is (crocks, pebbles, 
washed gravel, or charcoal; we would have a part of the 
latter, and would not object to some of each) provided 
there are several layers, and the smallest uppermost. 
This is of more importance if, as recommended above, 
the first crock is placed with its rounded side downwai-ds ; 
for tliough that would not prevent tlie extra water 
draining away, yet it would be apt to become water- 
logged if the finer soil was washed down, and blocked 
up around it. To counteract this we place the tine 
drainage upjjermost, and, to make doubly siu^, we place 
a thin layer of moss over the drainage to separate it 
from the soil. Moss, all things considered, is the best. 
Chopped wheat-straw is an inferior substitute, as it 
possesses none of the moisture-retaining qualities of the 
moss, and neither does it so effectually i)revent the finer 
soil passing. From one-sixth to one-eighth of the depth 
of tlie pot may be considered an average for drainage ; 
but for strong-growing Heaths less will do, and for 
tender, slowly-growing ones more will be necessary, 
unless great care is taken to prepare the compost in 
such a manner that there need be no dread about using 
the watering-pot. 

3rdly. The Compost. The right soil I have already 
described. The mode of preparing it must bo regulated 
by the size and age of the plant, and the size of the 
shift given. It is generally got in turves from an upland 
Heath. For the first pricking-out of young plants, and 
for one or two subsequent shittings, tliese turves may be 
knocked or beaten to pieces with a spade. For such 
small plants the soil must be fine and lighter, that is, 
containing more sand, than that requued for older 
plants. This is the only case in wliich I would admit 
of sifting in the commou acceptation of the term, for 
separating the ling nnd more turfy portions of the heath 
mould, as these latter will bo required for older plants. 
For the second or third shiftings, when small shifts are 
given, the above sifted soil would answer well, provided 
It was silted over ngnin, with a very tine sieve, for 
removing the finer earthy matter. After the plants had 
filled a four-inch pot, this is the only use I would put a 
sieve to in preparing compost for them. After this, also, 
though it might not answer in a commercial establishment, 
I would advise amateurs to discard the spado for choi)- 
ping their turves, and to pull them to pieces with their 
hands. This will require more time, but you will have 
no reason afterwanls to rcgi'ct it as mispent. Vou will 
thus obtain pieces of the size you want, without a great 
portion being rendered too small for your purpose. In 
the tearing it astrndcM* ]>1enty of fine matter will be 
obtained to pack the lumpier pieces firmly. The best 
devised garden utensil is nothing compared to fingers 
for such work. The size of the turfy pieces must bo 



proportionate to the size of the pot, and the size of the 
shiit given. The larger ranging from the size of a field- 
bean in a four-inch pot to that of a walnut, and hen's 
egg in one of sixteen inches, with intermediate smaller 
sizes down to the dustier matter that unites them all 
together. Openness, united with firmness, is thus ob- 
tained for the equalizing of moisture and atmospheric 
infiuences. A result to be gained, neither by using 
few and large pieces, nor yet by going to the other 
exti-eme and adopting finely-sifted soil. The Heath 
soil if kept out of dooi-s, will seldom be too wet, 
unless in rainy weather, when it may quickly be suffi- 
ciently dried. When kept under cover it is apt to be- 
come too dry, and then should be watered snmoiently 
through a rosed watering-pot, and turned over with the 
hands, until it is found to be in that pleasant medium 
state that is neither wet nor dry. Next to tlie un- 
pardonable act of placing a heath m fresh soil, with its 
ball of roots and earth in a dry condition, is the using 
compost, mud wet, or so dry that the water runs off it, 
or stands on it, instead of going into it. 

The main part of the compost being thus secured, 
other ingredients must be added to increase its firm- 
ness and openness. The most important of these is 
sandy matter. Some heath soils have enough of sand 
naturally, but most require an addition, so that alto- 
gether it may constitute about one-fifth. Rather more 
will be wanted for young plants ; less will do for older 
ones, and more especially if gritty, soft, broken free- 
stone constitutes an ingredient The sand should be of 
the best quality as described for cuttings. About one- 
quarter part more may consist of equal proportions of 
charcoal, broken 2)ots, and freestone, using most for 
large shifts, and proportioning the size of the pieces to 
the size of the shifts. R Fish. 

(To be continued.) 



ARTOCALYX ENDLICHERIANUS CULTURE. 

This fine plant, Endlicher's Artocalyx, is another 
addition to the large tribe of Gesnerworts. It was dis- 
covered by M. C. Heller, a foreign botanist and col- 
lector, in the woods of Mirador, in the Soutli American 
province of Vera Cruz, and was sent by him to M. Abel, 
an eminent horticulturist at Vienna. In his hothouse 
it flowered for tlie firat time in Europe, in 1848. 

It is a remarkable plant, and of noble appearance ; 
the stem is strong, and clothed with stout, short hairs, 
almost approaching to prickles; the leaves are verj 
large, very strongly veined, and tooths at the edges ; 
the calyx, or flower-cup, is deep green, and thickly 
covered with almost black hair — from this circumstauce 
it has its name, arto^ bear's skin, ccUyXt flower-cup. Its 
second, or specific name, is given in honour of M. 
Endlicher, the celebrated botanist. The corolla is large, 
tubular, and swelling out to its margin, where it expands 
into five segments, the edges of which are deeply cut 
into fringes of yellowish hair. The outside of the corolla 
is of a golden hue ; the inside of the segments is of two 
colours, the ground colour being buif, but striped with 
crimson purple. The flowers are produced on the stem, 
from the axils of decayed leaves, under the living ones, 
and generally in pairs, the one opening before the other. 
It was found in mountainous regions, about SOOOfeet 
above the level of the sea, and there, in the freshness 
of the shade, they flourish in the deep gorges of the 
mountains seldom visited by tlie foot of man. In these 
places, where humidity arises from the still waters, or 
from decaying vegetables, they flourish upon such mstio 
pedestals as tho short trunks of fallen trees, to which 
they fix by their long roots. Their single light stems, 
slightly woody at the base, raise their branches to the 
height of a man, ornamented with bunches of golden 
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flowers, shaded with their beautifuli velvet-like leaves. 
The larger calyxes remind us of the large hairy helmets 
of some of our horse soldiers. The pluit is as yet very 
rare, but as it is not difficult to propagate, and is already 
in the nurseryman s hands, it will soon be come-at*able. 

Culture, — The above description of the native locality 
in which this curious and handsome plant was foimd, 
points out the proper mode of culture. If all our collec- 
tors were to send home, along with the plants they 
obtain, such an accurate description of the way and 
situation in which the plants grow, we should have but 
little difficulty, with the means we possess, of cultivating 
them successfully. Four points are necessary to attend 
to in growing tlus plant — shade and moisture, a high 
temperature, and a loose open material for the roots. 
All these may be attained in our stoves, but more espe- 
cially in the orchid house. As it partakes, in its pecu- 
liar locaUty, growing on the dead stumps of trees and 
sending its roots downwards, in much ot* the habit of 
some orchids, the soil to pot it in should be of similar 
materials in which we cultivate that class of plants ; 
that is, a composition of rough lumps of peat, half- 
decayed leaves, mixed with pieces of decaying wood and 
charcoal; the pots to be well drained. The plant, at the 
time of potting in the spring, should be placed in the 
centre of a large pot, the materials put in ai'ouud it, and 
the surface covered with green moss. Place it in a 
shady part of the stove or orchid house ; supply it with 
plenty of moisture in the air, and frequently syringe it 
overhead with water, having the same temperature as 
the air of the house. It is a continually growing plant, 
and, therefore, requires constant moisture; but as all 
plants require, to a certain degree, a period of rest diu'ing 
the winter mouths, the heat and moisture should be 
then more moderate, but water at the root sliould be 
never entirely withheld. In the spring and summer, 
when freely growing, it ought to be shaded from the 
bright rays of the sun ; yet the cultivator must remem- 
ber that, in the deep shades of a South American forest, 
tlie excessive light of those regions penetrates so much 
as to equal our daylight when the sun does not shine ; 
therefore in cloudy weather let the plants have tlie full 
light of day ; or, in other words, remove the shade when- 
ever the sun does not shine clear and bright. 

Like all the order of Gesnerworts, this plant increases 
readily by cuttings. Short shoots fi^quentiy push forth 
from the stem, and if taken off when young make the 
best cuttings. Insert them in sand under bell-glasses, 
taking care that the leaves do not come in actual con- 
tact witli tbe glass. Plunge the cutting-pots up to the 
brim in a moderately heated tan-bed, or set them upon 
a heated bed of saqfl, coal-ashes, or fine charcoal, any of 
which are excellent for tbe purpose. As soon as they 
are rooted pot them, and repot every five or six weeks, 
till the plants attain a large size, and are fit to put into 
blooming pots from eight to twelve inches wide ; then 
ti*eat them as the older plants described above. 

T. Appleby. 

MB. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

B. T. — The white, funnel-shaped flower from Norfolk 
is not new ; it is a Brugmansia, and was raised years 
ago by Knight (of Battle, wo believe), and named by us, 
at the time, B. Knightii, It is far superior to the old 
and well-known Datura arborea^ being double, whereas 
that is single. 

Pamsies (T, Kean), — Not one of them is in colour or 
character as it will be in spring, although bloomed in 
pots and under glass. We must defer opinions till then. 

Mb. Hendbrson's Tbavelleb is quite mistaken as to 
the enclosure of a sovereign operating ui>on our opinions 
of flowers ; and that it was wrong of him to mislead a 
Fulham nurseryman by stating that which was untrue, 



and if he inquire6» his much-respected empbyer will tell 
him so. The only com|>liments we ever received, was 
an occasional plant of anything we had praised, the 
raiser thinking, perhaps, that we should not object to 
grow a thing of which we had given a good opinion. 
There is no man living can accuse us of taking a bribe, 
or selling our opinion. 

Ginebabias (H, D), — ^All three may be good in sea- 
son, but there is no such thing as a flower in proper 
character now. We suspect the colours will be more 
intense, and the white purer, when the plants attain 
more strength, and the season comes round for bloom- 
ing. The one without a notch is promising, but we 
can say no more. 

J. 8. — The bulb of Hyaointh sent was bad from the 
flrst, there is no fault in the water nor the growth. A 
very experienced dealer could have told it was bad ; and 
nearly aU going bad alike is no fault in the grower, 
except his first fault of buying at tbe Auction Mart, 
where diseased roots are sold by thousands every au- 
tumn. It may, as J. S. says, be vexing; but if amateurs 
will not deal with respectable persons, they deserve to 
be taken in. Where can growers get rid of worthless 
bulbs so well as by auction, to people fond of bargains? 



VERBENA CULTURE FOR EXHIBITING. 

( Continued from page 23:2.) 

Protecting when in Bloom. — ^As soon as the flowers 
begin to expand, they require to be sheltered from the 
bright rays of the sun, and the rough, ungenial storms 
of rain, wind, or hail, that often visit us in the early 
part of tlie year. Those in pots, in frames, are very 
easily protected from too bright sun, by a covering of 
thin ccmvass. This is far preferable to mats, because 
the rays of the sun are sutficiently tempered with the 
canvass, without excluding too much hght; whereas 
the mat causes too dark a shade, and thereby injures the 
colour of the flowers, besides very sensibly impairing 
the health of the plants. The way we manage is to 
procure the canvass wide enough to reach across the 
frame ; it is then rolled out the whole length of the 
frame or pit, and cut ofl* tbe exact size, leaving a small 
portion at each end to double over two round jiieces of 
wood that are just as long as the frame is wide. To 
these the canvass is nailed, with short, flat-headed nails. 
One of these pieces of wood is fastened firmly at one 
end, and the other is loose to roll the canvass on. When 
the sun is powerful enough to spoil the coloui*s of the 
flowers, Uie canvass is rolled out, and firmly fastened at 
the other end with short strings of strong cord ; this 
keeps the canvass stretched out, even in windy weather, 
and eflectually answers the purpose. The cultivator, 
however, must be cai'eful not to shade too much. It 
should not be used too early in the morning, and sliould 
bo removed as soon as the sun's power begins to decline 
in tbe afternoon; should clouds intervene during the 
day, remove the shade immediately. The light is need- 
ful to bring out the colours bright and distinct. In 
using the shade, another point must be attended to, and 
that is to reduce the air. Shade reduces tbe heat; and 
to prevent a too great and sudden change, the stream of 
fresh air rushing in behind the frame should be lessened, 
but when the shade is removed more air may be given. 
This, of course, depends upon the state of the external 
atmosphere at the time, and in this particular the ope- 
rator must exercise his own judgment. 

Shelter for Verbenoi that are planted out in the bede. — 
Though tlie verbena is, compaiatively speaking, a hardy 
plant, yet to bloom it to perfection, so as to be able 
witli certainty to place flowers fit to compete with upon 
the exhibition table, protection from ungenial weather 
is indispensable. The necessity for this shelter caused 
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lis to recommend the plants fh>m whioh tlie flowers for 
exhibition Are to bo gathered to be planted in beds, four 
feet wide, and as long as the ground would allow ; a 
round or fancy-shaped bed could not be so readily or 
conTenientiy slicltered. The kind of shelter we recom- 
mend is that formed with hoo|)s, long rods, and lengths 
of oiled canvass ; tlie garden mats might bo used, but 
the shade tliey give is too much, in frosty weather, 
which sometimes occurs even so late as April, the mats 
might be used during the night with good effect, but 
during the day, to shelter from the sun or storms, the 
canvass is by far the best. The way to apply these 
shelters is as tbllows : — If wood edgings are used, pi-o- 
cure a sufficient number of iron staples, and drive tliem 
into the wood, about an inch-and-a-half from the top, 
at four feet apart, and exactly opposite to each otlier, 
leaving sufficient of each staple projecting to receive the 
ends of the hoops ; then procure a sufficient number of 
strong stakes, either roimd or square, the latter is tlie 
best; sharpen one end, and saw the other off' directly 
across ; drive one in at each end, and exactly in the 
middle of the bed, firm^ leaving them out of tlie ground 
about two feet-and-a-half ; Uien drive others in, at equal 
distances, down the centre, in a straight lino witii the 
two end ones ; the distance between tliesc need not be 
less tlian six feet. These stakes are to support a long 
rod, and tliis is to keep up the hoops a sufhcieut height 
above the plants when in bloom ; when this long rod is 
fixed in its place, nail it down securely to the row of 
stakes. The structure will then appear like a house 
with the rig-tree fixed, the ratters being wanting ; these 
are to be formed with the hoops ; the best kind are of 
hazel or ash rods. Gut them the right length, insert 
one end in the staple, and gradually bend it over the 
rig-tree, and thrust the other end into the corresponding 
staple on tlie opposite side ; proceed, one by one, till the 
whole length of the bed is iurnished wiUi those rafters. 
Perhaps it will be found necessary to put in a nail at 
^ach end of eaeh hoop, to keep it perfectly secure in its 
place ; in such a case, the nail should be driven in an 
inch or two below the staple. The buildiug has now 
advanced another step, and, to complete it, two more 
long rods will be necessary ; i)lace these at exactly an 
equal distance from the central rod and the ground, tie 
them with strong twine to each hoop. If the bed is 
very long, the rods need not be the entire length, but 
may be in two or three pieces, and tied together where 
they meet, allowing two or three inches to wrap over 
each other for that purpose. The building is now ready 
to receive the roof of canvass : this should either be ])ro- 
cVired ready made, of sufficient widtli to cover the bed 
from side to side, quite down to the edging, or it should 
he in two pieces, sewed together, the same width. This 
covering should be in lengths sufficiently handy, so as 
to be easily thrown off when not wanted. 

T. ArPLKBY. 
{To be wnliHued.) 



FOHCINU CAKllOTS. 

For the next three months every contrivance that the 
managing gaixiener can adopt, will be required to 
"shelter," or, it may be, "force" something or other 
into a condition whioh it oould never have attained at 
tliat time without such aid. And the vegetable which 
forms the subject of our present essay, is one of those 
which re<|uu'o both the agencies mentioned above, '* pro- 
tection and heat " ; but, at the same time, its importance 
is seldom regarded of such paramount consequence as to 
entitle it to a frame and lights, except in places where 
these articles are plentifid, or it may be whore young 
carrots are specially wanted very early in the season, 
as in our own oaso, where we have sown them some 



time ago. But as the great mass of cultivators are 
anxious to have Uiis vegetable as early as they can, 
without being able to afford it *' glass," we shall address 
ourselves to the task of assisting them with advice on 
the matter. 

Most writers on ganlening recommend a quantity of 
this esculent to be sown on some dry border in the 
autumn, and there stand the winter, to be drawn in 
spring when of the proper size ; now, though we have 
adopted this plan for many years, wo confess the produce 
so obtained can never be denominated young conots. 
In fact, we have known a tolerably good jud^ rather 
puzzled to know what kind of roots tliey were when 
deprived of their tops, as the long ^Mriod of dull cold 
weather they remain in the ground so alters the character 
of the variety, that though it may have been of the 
best Early Horn, or Long Surrey, breed, yet it becomes 
so blanched as more to resemble a parsnip than a carrot; 
and when tiie genial weather of spring does set in, it 
will bo found that full uiue-tenths of the crop run to 
seed at once, and becoinC) of oourse, uselotss. This state 
of things we have ex[>eiienced so often, that wo only 
sow a few every year for the commonest purposes, and 
do|n)ud ou our iVainos and other resources for the supply 
of useful roots required in spring. 

When, therefoit;, the amateur has a frame to spare 
for such a purpose, we need hardly go over the beat«i 
track in aidvising him to make up a hotbed of well- 
tempered fermenting material, put in tlio requisite 
quantity of soil, and sow the seed — ^these matters axe so 
well known as to be no longer necessary to namo them ; 
but when a soit of '* make shift " has to be adopted, 
some little contrivance must be called into action. In 
the first place, we will suppose the amateur to have 
plenty of leaves, or it may be leaves and horse-dung 
mixed, or, if the latter alone, we will suppose it sweetened 
by frequent turnings, &c. We will also expect there to 
be some coanie, useless slabs, or deals, lying about, and 
a jtolc or two, with some light hurdles. A suitable 
place being fixed on for making u|) the bed, let that be 
done rather carefully, as it ought not to sink unevenly 
atlerwards ; the quantity of carrots wanted will regulate 
its Icngtli, and the abundanoe or scarcity of heating 
niutei'iai will, to a certain extent, do the same to its 
height. This done, arrange the slabs with their sawn 
sides out, nail them together at the comers, and if the 
sides be of great length and likely to get bidged out, a 
cross piece may be introduced with advantage, taking 
care in making it that it is something less than the 
hotbed it is to stand iq)on ; this done, drive a row of 
stakes down the centre of the bod, which they will easily 
do until they reach the ground : after cutting tlieir tops 
even, say at two feet above the level of the slab frame, 
nail a straight pole along their tops. This is to act as 
a ridge against which to lean ttie shelters, and we 
strongly advise the inexperienced cultivator to have 
everything in that way prepared before he puts on the 
soil, and sows his scud. VVc usually thatch hurdles 
carefully, and let them lean against this centre rail or 
ridge, and make our beds the pro]>cr width to suit those 
hurdles; and as our beds run east and west, on coarse 
or cold days wo leave the noith one on all day. Some- 
thing, also, must be contrived to stop up the ends, 
which may remain stopped in the day time; a mat, 
folded so as to resemblo a gable, makes no bad substitute 
for these necessary architectural auxiliaries, ^me liuie 
Uisto will bo required to give the whole a snug appear- 
ance; and though we have no ho^s of stopping the 
ingress of a oertain portion of cold an:, yet we advise the 
cracks and other openings to be as small and as few as 
possible. When all arrangement about the roof is 
completed, put in the soil and sow the seed. The soil 
ought to be made porous by sand rather tliaa by leaf- 
mould or dung ; the latter ingredients heing too apt to 
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iDiluue a forked growth. It ought also to be at leut 
dght inchea deep. Tlio EaHg lian is the beet variety 
for this piirpow!, and, in faoi, fat moet otben lu the 
gardi'ii, it being niunh awMter than the larger kinda. 
A sligbt sprinkling of Radi*ht« might be Bown with the 
carrots ; hut care must be taken to remove them before 
they do any haim to the carrots ; and we only advise 
their being sown in consequence of their quicker vege- 
tation and arter.growth. 

Wo do not iiresurae the above details are the best to 
suit all cases ; ao muoh dopenda on the available re- 
sourcea, that muoh most be left to the ingenuity of tlie 
operator. A low blank wall is a very good place to 
build a bed against, in which the structure will be more 
ofB"lear-to" than a " span roof." Mala may alao be 
substituted for thatched hurdles, or aaphalte may be 
better still ; yet we question whether thene things will 
koep out the amount of fWiat that straw does. At all 
events some covering must be used, and that of a cleanly 
and portable kind, and we are in hopes of hearing of 
Bomo friend to horticulture introducing a somethiug 
more suitable for that purpose than anytliing jei 
known ; but, in the meantime, we must make the most 
we can of what we now possess. 

U will easily suggest itaelf to the reader, that the 
above contrivance, or something aimilar to it, may be 
made to suit other vegetables as well as early carrot*, 
such as PoUttet*, Radithet, Turnip; as well an to rear 
such plants aa LeUuef$. CavUflouert, OtUry. toJ. The 
two tirstnanied it will most likely be necessary to 
sow in such a poaition, in order to succeed the last 
ftutuuin.sowTi crop, when the latter happens (as is often 
the caae) to aulfer muoh during the winter. And, by. 
and-by, a bed of this kind might be made up for Frmch 
Beam, but it is too early for them yot; besides, when 
they are planted in ancli a position, we adviae their 
being raised in aome wanner place, liai-denod oil' and 
planted out; but more of this anon. Unly we must not 
omit to say that preparations must be made lor planting 
PnMiofi in such a way; the tirat crop we presuuie to 
be propesaing under glafls, but all after cropa may be 
denied that asaistance, unless it be made so as lu be 
removed soon after without injury to the growing crop. 

Kftohkn-uakugn Sundhiks. — Muikroom litdt tliat 

have bepu some time in bearing, and show sympwms of 

ceasing to do so, will olien be revived by a sound 

watering with tepid manure-water, and il heat can be 

applied in any shape they will usually rally again. 

Another bed may now he made where there exifit modes 

of heating the place they are in, but we must not be 

unilersliKnJ en advising inueli heat to be applied to a 

mushrooin.house in a general way, as tliat useful ageut 

hurries them on too last, which shortens the season ol 

their duration, so that where Uiere is not abundance ot 

such accommodation, it is better to allow the beds in 

bearing to ooutinue doing so, if they seem ao disposed, 

without lire-heat, except ni severe weather, fresli beds 

made now mmtt have double the allowance ol spawn 

that those made in autumn required. Alter this time 

mushroom beds are rarely made up ; the dilhculty tJiere 

is in oteri'fiming the numerous peals they have to oon- 

lend with aliout April, in the shape of maggola, ic, is 

such as to render them less cared for at that period. 

Attend to other things in the courae of forcing, and 

suliject fresh lots to that ordeal as they seem likely to 

' l>e wanted, uking notice that the same amount of heat 

I applied to Sea-knk will bring it to perfeclion ■' now" in 

I two-thirds of the time it required in November and 

December; this, thei-efore. must ragulau the young 

practitioner in any arrangements he may wish tu make 

I for especial occaaiona. A pan or two of OtUrg may 

I now be sown, if not done before. Gapnctm», also, 

I might be put in now; but il is too early yet for 

I Tumatot*. We need hardly advise the young cuItivatoT 



to look oarefnlly over Yarn Otummbn plamti, and Melom$ 
loo, that may ba coming up ; but we last wsek enterad 
rather fully into the first proceasea neoesaary to tlieae 
important crops, tliat wo need not repeat it here. Take 
advantage of Iroaly moroings and dig over the ground 
intended for Ihiioni, &e., so that it may get mellow 
before it be wanted. Look to the Brst-sown Ptax 
which will now be showing themselves, as this is the 
moat likely time for mice and other vermin finding 
them. A dredging of aoot or wood-ashes will partly 
prevent their ravages, but trapping and oilier modes of 
extermination must be made use of now. which, how- 
ever, ought to have been done before, Kxamine and 
houae tltuUte that may be wanted ; the mildness of the 
winter has enabled these crops to stand unaoathed out- 
doors, but it is always better to have a supply on hand, 
as iietbro this reaches the reader, the season may b 
as severe as il is now mild, and gardeners ought at al 
tiinea lo be prepared for emergencies. •!. Kobsoh. 



CAN AURICULA CULTURE BE REVIVED? 

As wa bfgan to grow Anriculiia more than forty years ago 
nndor the instnictioa of poor old Gable, of the (!it}' Gardens, 
who managed to beat many oountry growera at the shows 
round the Metropolis, and, although we were no further fW>m 
tlia smoke of London thsn Haokoey, wero pretty neail/ as 
auecesslul ai the cunning old florist himself, wp never could 
see the aon*B, nor the object, iif those mysteriouN writera 
who iiiiule the Auricula one of tlie moat dinagrecable snd 
(iiOtciilt of all Howcni to mansge lo everybody who foUoneil 
their directions. Onr compost, like old (iflble'a, was simple ; 
our only contrivuiceH, a common garden frame and light, and 
a few hand gtusses. 

In IMM'J, wa published a simple, but certain practice, dif- 
fering fhim all previous writers, and not a ni-w idea has 
turned up amung ell the pretenders, who, without being able 
to grow ttie floirer themaelves with any degree of succes 
have, nevertheless, published, in tlieir own names, or, i 
leant, in woriis nnder their coninml, directions fonnded o 
old and bold writings, of which we very folly exposed the 
&llacy. Some, indeed, republished onr ideas in their < 
words, and, like the growers of Dahlion, ranaies. Tulips, 
other florisfa' fiowen, having tried and proved the safety 
and eSicacy of our lessons, did not fieaitata lo publish trea- 
tises and instructions founded on their practice, which prac- 
tice was adopted Ihim our early instructions, iiul facts are 
stulbom things ; they could not remove our Parly writings 
fWirn the horticultural works in which they appeared, and 
Llie only credit tliey gained was among those wlin had not 
Hpeu the original. However, for the preaent race of ama- 
tt^nrs, which includes thonsands who never look back for 
iFBcliers, and who will read what is offered tt-om day to daj, I 
we will, in as few words as possible, give the leading points 
in our successful practice. 

As Hrat and most important, wa will ^ve a few remarks I 
on coiHpvil, which, instead al being formed of bullock's I 
blood, night soil, sugar bakers' scum, and other filthy nos- 
tnima,* aliould be cow-dung, gathered up from pastures and | 
rutted into mould, and loam from rotted turf, cut from a pas- | 
lure as it' for laying down on lawns ; ot the former one part, | 
and of the latter tao parts. In most cases this will be \ 
found light, porous, and proper; but if the loam should be 
too adhesive, and, when well mixed, binds too much, use 
only no much clean nand as will moderate the stiUhess. Use 
in your pots one-fonrih fiom the bottom of crocks (broken 
puts ) for drainage, spread the roots out well, which is easily 
done by nearly fllling the pot with compost before you 

* W< gire ipfriBou qsotdl hy Landau, paf MS. " EnercliiMMia 
of GardcDiDi." "Thm Umwfuli r>[ gosH-duaf impvd in bknadhosi 

■o-dint itHiMd la blood, l*B bar- 
fht-Hil, and two barrowfult of Ana 

M BMn will W enOQili \ " Foiu btrmrfDla of Ioob it w ped h oMit- 
lad urivo, two fauTowlali tt fovc^dapg nuod wha blood, two ui- 
ula at HOB, and two pock* oTtq-vuiit. ' 
Bw mui iuks ul (HiiluMa siaj bi tboi tooiptid to cuMtM* A> 
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insert the plant; and as you fill up, gently press the soil to 
tlie roots, and lot the compost be liuinhed up within half-an- 
inch of tlie top edge of the pot, and up to the collar of the 
plant, which is just below the base of the bottom leaves ; 
place all tlie plants in a frame, of which tlie bottom must be 
impervious to water, and so contrived that the superabun- 
dance of moisture on watering may run ofif and not soak in, 
for damp is invariably fatal, and that wliich afises from 
moisture in the ground is the worst. 

^Vs we will suppose this to be the general potting time 
(unless we are buying plants out of the usual season), it 
may be well to intimate that the rules of those who grow for 
sale are adopted witli a \'iew to tlie increase of stock, and 
are no guide for amateurs. AVe have found that the best 
season for i-epottiug is after the bloom has gone otf, and the 
seed ripened; oflsets have then grown large enough to 
detach from the main plants. The largest sized pots in 
which the plants should be grown are called 'Mis, — six inches, 
or a trifle more, across. All tlie plants should be turned 
out, and the soil shaken away, the main root examined, and, 
if too long, shortened ; at all events, if there be any cankery 
spots every moi-sel should be cut away ; most of the long, 
matted fibres should be taken away also, and the repotting 
should be in sizes apportioned to the plants. Oftsets must 
be all removed, whether i-ooted or not ; those not rooted 
should be placed round tlie edges of pots, and put into the 
shade, under a hand-glass. The repotted plants should be 
watered with a tine rose, and shut up in the frames, shaded 
firom the sun, for two or three days ; then they may come 
under the general management, shaded for three or four 
hours from mid-day sun, but allowed all Uie air that can be 
given at other times, and be freely watered. 

As winter approaches they must be cleared of their yellow 
leaves, and be watered seldom, but when they are watered 
they must not be watered sparingly, nor need they ever have 
moisture until the soil is nearly dry. In mild weather, all 
through the winter, let the glasses come right ofi', but in 
cold drying winds the glasses must only be tilted, and that 
on tlie side or end opposite to that on which the wind blows. 
In February stir the compost on the top of the pots as low 
as you can without touching the fibres, and throw the loose | 
stuJBf out, and fill up, by way of top-dressing, with three pai'ts ' 
of rotten cow-dung and one part sand, well rubbed togctlier ; 
fill up the pots to the base of the bottom leaves, and at all 
times, before and after, remove all yellow leaves. In the 
spiing the x>l&iits may have genial warm showers, and be 
watered more freely, and particularly when their bloom 
trusses begin to show ; at this time they must not be watered 
in the heart of the plant, and all through the winter season 
they must be covered to protect them from frost, and the 
covering not be removed, even by day, if the weather be 
severe. 

As the blooms rise and show colour they will require to 
be removed to a sheltered situation, under a hand-glass, 
propped up so that the bottom shall be just below the edges 
of the pots ; and here they must be shaded from all the 
mid-day sun, and carefully protected from cold, for a chill 
will check the opening, and they will never afterwards come 
fiat. The number of pips must be reduced to eight or nine 
at the most, by removing carefully those most backward, 
and the remaining ones must be so spread, by putting little 
pellets of soft moss between the footstalks, that the pips 
shall not touch each other as they open, and they must be 
attended to daily. If they are too forward or too backward 
for the show, it is better to leave them alone than to attempt 
'keeping them back or hastening them, until you are well 
acquainted with them, for the most experienced hands 
cannot help their being the worse for any ailificial means ; 
those who are used to them might advance them a little in 
a greenhouse, or by giving Uiem a little more sun, or retard 
them by keeping them darker, but nothing can produce 
them BO good as if they are unchecked and properly shaded. 
As they get nearly perfect you may again reduce the number 
to the best seven pips, and when they are put up to show 
the moss must be removed, and the pips so placed as the 
edges may touch, but not cover each other. 

After the bloom is over they may be placed in a shady 
situation, and have all the weather untU the potting time, 
when they may all undergo the operation of potting again. 
Itooted 00*3618, in small pote, may be placed m larger ones, 



and those which have rooted round the edges of pota may 
be potted into small sizes. When you are inclined to try 
experiments, poultry dung, rotted into mould, is the best of 
all exciting materials, and may be either mixed with four 
times its quantity of loam and sand, in equal parts, as a top- 
dressing, or ten quarts of water to a pound, and given, as the 
blooms are colouring, as a liquid manure. But we recom- 
mend tlicse experiments to be tried on three or four plants 
that can be spared, for much depends on the strength of the 
dung, wliich vaiies much in its difierent stages of decom- 
position ; we never used it, although we have seen a neigh- 
bour do it, sometimes with questionable advantage, occasion- 
ally witli mischief, and most assuredly when we came to the 
operation of repotting we had rarely a bit of canker to 
remove, while he would rarely find a plant without a touch 
of it. Growers for sole use exciting compost; they want 
rapid growth, and when the plants are sold it matters but 
little to them if the whole perish after the first bloom. 

The only dealers near London now, are Ciroom, of Clap- 
ham, and Dickson, of Acre-lane, lii-ixton. Tn Lancashire 
they cultivate to some extent, and so far as we could judge 
from tm-ning out their plants, they seem to grow in simple 
compost Slater, of Manchester, and Holland, of Middle- 
ton, have both taken some pains with them. "We sliould be 
rather anxious to show from the following, if we were begin- 
ning again ;— Pago's Champion, Fletcher's Ne Plus Ultra, 

Booth's -fVef^rfom, Leigh's Col, Taylor iov green edged: ^Dick- 

son's Unique y Waterhouse's Conqueror of Europe^ Oliver's 
Lovely Anne, Cheetham's Lancashire Hero for grey edged : 
Tayloi-'s Glory, Thorpe's Magpie, Taylor's Incomparable and 
Favourite for white edged. But there are newer varieties, not 
yet in general cultivation, which will beat some of these. 

What ouuht a Good Aukicvia to be? — Round, flat, 
smooth in the edge ; the tube round and well filled with 
thrum; the white pure, round, smooth, and thickly covered; 
the ground colour equal, dense, round, \ery slightly fea- 
thered, and the edge the same width as the white, and 
ground equal all round, and slightly feathered inwards ; the 
pips all equal size, edge to edge, but not covering, not less 
than seven ; truss, even though a little rounding on the fiMse, 
all seen at once, and with a leaf, or leaves, behind, forming 
a green ground to the truss of flowers. Pairs should be 
alike in size but difierent in chai*acter ; the truss well abore 
the foliage, which should be large and healthy. 

G. Glgnny. 



COCHIN-CHINA FOWLS. 

Perhaps the following statement of the very extraordinary 
productiveness of this truly magnificent breed of fowls maj 
be interesting to the readers of The. Cottage Gardesceb; 
indeed, to that portion of them who are as fond of this 
description of poultry as myself, I am quite sure it wilL 

Mr. Thomas Nice, of Great Bradley, Sufiblk, purehased a 
Cocbin-China cock and pullet of Mr. Punchard, of Haver- 
hill, on the 0th of January, 1831. They were placed at an 
ofi'-farm of Mr. Nice's, under the care of Hannah Ashman, 
who lives there, and who says that the pullet laid the next 
day (probably had been laying before she left Mr. Pon- 
chards), and after for twenty-two days, when she wanted to 
sit, but was not allowed ; and in nine days after recommenced 
laying, laid twenty-three eggs, and was then allowed to sit 
She hatched seven chickens, kept with them only tkm 
weeks, and began, and had been laying only a few days, 
when she met with an accident in the yard, and was killed. 
The first eggs were put under breed hens, as were such of 
the others as she did not sit upon, and in the whole thirty* 
four chickens were reared, seventeen cooks and seventeen 
pullets; eleven pullets out of the seventeen commenced 
laying in September, and between that time and Christmas 
laid upucards of nix hundred eggs; the other six pnUets have 
not yet laid. Hannah Ashman says, that she has for many 
years had the management of fowls, and tliat she is sue 
these new fowls have laid double the number of eggs in tht 
same time, than any others she ever before had the care 6t 
She is open to any inquiries that mu^fpcnonaUy be made 
of her. J. H, Payve. 



January 22. THE COTTAGE QABDENES. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. Mi. Cluk, komnt nnblaUouJlT, did DM wiit* In thM a 
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Punrina Vihibt {OTal^futi^Tlin anj grow niatt on Ut back Chiufowli u Une u tho ml UiUt^ ud equidlir good uuiun ud 
«■]) ta • linrit •tan, bat m mn not uaond thu elOM iiwr-pnning wll] nurxi, ud an the; toon peuabte ud bsiicr %(n 7 " ud Anits 
■uccMdla UM HluliDa, if 70* hinlhoi on rincl* U«au. Thn u* Bonn npliu, "1 nuit, hi tliclntpluc, npeu vhit I lun often uid 



If yom hftTo that on tingla ttvaAi' Tber uv Bonn npliet, 
.... _~._ .._. .. 7 gl»d. Vonr bdoroplluli 



nfNi Wwi miut b« clOH ipund, ud doM ■Wppiu pnataod, u ■ Knipidouili avoid vriiuf ban hauuj. Uj ptcKtit apsrieiKi lici 
lino oC lolu Ucht iiHif laA Sum botwaen laih two idtna. Hmmint, amonf mj raTaiuita Coebin-dUDU i but In ipilo oT mr ickuowledted 
In all BHu, for back wall. Wa ban M penonal knowladga of BatcA fnlatate foe tbno, I nodairitb ngttt bow nn much iko iidnfid 
Hamirt'. Tvlmpt an of timllai babll to Uiuaata, icna ibrai itUl, UaUf bread of poulDr aaaan* ra bo jjolng out of faahion, 10 mucb m, 

_.. 1— ...>. ... .._ .... i_i._.> .L_. -^^^^ fMBBt tbow M BlrauuluiB, t' 

Tvietf conidered wortbf oi a Ant 






ibc heat enter* tbe boute. Your ivften pufbe ripccted to produce 

abobt fifteen poand* each, annnaUr. Your baek wall itema about eight. 

Plant clean eanea from ejaa of tbe pirccdinf Teu, in the fltmt week of and I think it would be a queatlon wiKih tbe attention of those penoiu 

I Uwtb. Border muarial, one-half turf • ud ratherindj tout, the olbet who haTehad nun raon' apoieiice with belb, whether muyafthe 

I half lime ud brick ruhluih.cbundeticka.udrBbbub, nana udnlhgr beaTieit Cocbio-CUna tOitla,— the inportad, •* well w tome which haTe 

fraib munre, and balf-roltan leaf loU, In equal part* ; the vbole sell been bred here,— do not, on thia account, owe aonie (Titltude to the 

blended la a eoHae itale, ud placed on a anbaid) whne water cu nerer Uaiar. Reipactinr tbe wcishl of CoduD-China fowli, I perfectly c«n- 

. accumulate. cids with the BeT. E. S. Dlioo, when beia^ "it iiamiitaketoiuppoog, 

Siaa Of BaaniTH (J. CtanH.~"A Conntrr Curate" write, aa " '™i^ «>d j™t on i)» merita of tbia b«e<!, thu mere w^^ 

■" In tcplT to lour commosdenl I wmdd obwrro. that bii "l "*■" ," *"' "' "*"' q-^i^^Oon ; " for, allhongh itreu weight it a 

daSn of Oguaa, bated on Aft own ' toou imd qf.kaml- perutal "™''' ""' " cqntidned itoH, or at the eipente of beutr n .tba|M and 

I ol ur. ■rtjlo.-a wuKTm the «a^Kt of becboxe. ; id, .ho-S,. on "'"T' !iS!^L^' I^™^.^? "^ "^ '"'■■ "^ t^" di.l"lim.bing 

bit want Sf aeqnaintanea with iKmw lenenOlr w^U-ki^o-n internal ""^ 'i-^'^.t^ '\^^.i^ " °V."P'™'"; *' «"« uS now 

' ecoBmn,Bf«lin,ofb«a. Mr.Tajlor Tflnd (at page tl <,f hi. B«i- •^,,<^b.n-aum beo I. decjdcd ,.up.™r to the Mai.,, wh«e length 

j keeper'. Wamial. fourth «iilion)minin.nd.,.i,e™box 'll inche. 'i^l^^"'"'';"}^'^ ;'""■ "^' "?'.^t' '^'j"j2^ 

aquan br S to t iaebe. deep witbiuide,- abieb aivea (not 1331 cubic thet^^'t^™ to hcnelf. I dare not afflrn that 1 haTe bad perfectly 

I inehei, a. llr. Cluk ..,•, hut) lOSt .nbie incbea for the larter, and tor ),"" °™ '?''*' '"'"' '"'J _"" ™''l''" "'^.•f,.™ w"" " '. V^ 

' the tmillcr ■iio (11 bj a) g6» cubic inebet, wtuch i. Jen tbu the aiercfe '"^.^^ ™irf'ttai'^'l fllid ^"citd^Cl^hel^ ' *°d 

I uiShlSll'Mw'!^arM\?cIa!k*.mit^.S^"^tS^e°ULj«( "™rtj »■ The CocUn-Chioa »«. are prelt,, mild, peaceable ereatafe*. 

I of my hitet OhU eontaiut 1159 cubic iochet) b.«.eralljd3 ud ]M A p»d C«b,e-Chi^« ™*. like .njolhBgoodoock, -i«b..e hit o« 

. cubic inche. t 3o much tor Ibedillereneein ncWcapuilj b«"eeo my "Sl™^ n" ■' bulTIi to « m ^w^ei^^S*"^ rte^ta'^Sa 
I .till greater diffsrenc. between them than would at Unt be .pptrcut 
I eunorj reader of my book. Etetj inteUigent bee-keeper ii well v 
■ that bfofid attdthtuiom boaea. or bivea. arc more tuitable {other th 

1 Jj'""'" " ' 
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rticSrlTu then were a few pul 

'^in. and retvuVhL'paiidni 
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. than Alf A up in the hire ; or more contciJy apeakuif , that the worhera 
; alwaya prefer to itare boncj in the upper part, of the bin. Ur. Tarlor 

ba. of lite aeeeded mora fally tku anr u tbe truth of tUt prlDopJe, 

and>i»lftUendlhediiiin«onaotbiabitetaccordfaigly,Tii.,bTinan.- 

ingihrir breadth uddiuiBidilBgthdr depth. HiThiTei, a. eihibited ia 

tbe Cryttal Palace, are aetnally a quarter-of-u.ineh Anmitrr than Ihe 

vrrj firoadft o( mj bine, a. given m Mr. Clark'a aehedule I— Ining, in •yi.-iv^' vchuui^ ■.#*«■. >u. aih#>v xouua <,d uhucu lw uum- u.y 

' fact, of 40 cuble inchea etare capacity (inalead of ' full 130 cubic incbea require .uch protection, tbet not oo. place out of a hundred auita tbcm. 

'ear '1 than bit former hive, thought by me to be loo .mail I and, in fvt, Hurritomi makei a good bed for a month, aod aa doea the Frriiun ye/tpv, 

incbea enry way) hntHtr than hia forma hire i and 1 repeat— it ia leaiDn? Any [ima after the middle of February will do to renew your 

breadth, aod not AncAf, which ehould be aimed at Id bnoding-hircii I American 6td. 
' cunfcaa that (if I may Tcnture to btn an opinion of my own] 1 ihould FnotT-Tniaa Fom Niw Zialahd (iloaea). — '*The beat method" 

' likeUr. Tayler'a new bin better if it wen u ineb deeper than itiii but of aeadinr Apple, Pear, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Oosaebeny, Cumnt, 

, erery mu to hi. own taale. Aa Hr. Tayior'a improvamEoU in the and Baapberry, ud all other fruili, Is New Zealud. ia, unqueHionably, 

I dimeDuoni of hi. boiea (which Mr. Payne alto approm ud foliowtj to tend a good packet of teed, of at lauy kinili at you eu procure, and 

' have been ginn to the public (v far a. IknowJ timet the * Eogliah Bee. run the chance of the teedUnga proring good. The next beat method, if 

principle upoa wbicb 1 have baaed my obaerratioot on the ute of boiei a. Wardian caiea ; theae ahould be planted in the .pripg, and Kot off next 

^an De OeUeu, the eelahrated Swiia apiarian— «o far from being con. packed clo.e In dry moat or aawduat. 

admitted to be true by tbem more Miy than crer, a. U e*ideD«d by ■ wooden trcllii over it two feel high, climbing rote, are too itrong, unlcta 

their baring eo lately modified tb^ hivea in attielar aanrdancc with you were to plul then twenty (eel ormore apart ; If the lituation it good, 

that princlpLe. Inoauludaa 1 would add, that your eorretpouden I muat the Rner pUtor roKt wa named the other day are the very loruforyou. 

ehooat for Unidf ia ntpact to Iba alia of hia bouat for there ii not, I Futtbaa in four lent uart, weter them alwndully nut tummer, ud 

, am petmadad, ■ dngk aplaitaa of note ■ho would praaums, in a matter you wlU aoon be dellghled with ibem. Tbe fontaiaia will neoer do much 

ao eoafbaaedly usentiiii, to lay down tha law pealt&ely a. to uy par- good then, but lam tham lor ■ eonpla of yeua till the other, come up, 

tieolaraliabelnBMipr^pePliM, bnm which Oere tbnuld be no detl. ami aa th* fallalfa .PerHtwU* it tbow, lean II alao (Pt a while, and carir 

atien. And leBaanlhU both Ur.TeTloTud Hr. Pnna would do ma It rifhl and left (lou Oa lop of Iba nlla— at any rale do not attempt to 

tb«jaMk*lo>*]rlhMa»opintantmiBtbeeBb|eei, aa gnan in nrboak eonflne it to aevn laM UgbiOiif l^on do, yon ahail aeebntmir fe* 

(whnrhnr they agran wIlli uin m anlT It ar Iwir a. in .Idii and at llkulj lownaonit. If the dtnatun ia aipoeed, or too much eonHned by^treea 

to bt a. geod ao oplBloo H tbaii own, in wjtie at th* laUIod* nUelil or bnildlnga, why thu ym mutt bg content with oni li.1 of byluid CUaaa 

ban allomd to t<WT bee-kMur in tb* rtDtaa al n eertala rin for Ua and Uourbou, beginnuig with CAeiudatfi, &c. Ac. 
bee-buaa. A* aome lAo wilT i*^ tbtM nnaki luy alUI be puled Ciri JiutlMA CDrTinBa (X. D. S,],— Togtow IblabomRiUinc., a 

to nndentand the nperlorily of broad and .hallow ont d*«p nd narrow cucumber-bed, or tome boibed ia neeniary t then abnu tbe end of Match 

Una, tbay beii^ of the aame, oi of noiHr th* mn*, etfitltf—tliig make entUng. of the young top aboota, iboul Ami Inehn long, ud 

that if ben ban a given quantity of beoey to tt«r* nway, they will euiiing elan nndn tbe bottoa JolM. Pbnt Ibaat nty flim In ■ mall 

depoall it juat aanadily in broad a. iadaep hina, and, thanftn. tbaia pot, well drained, and flllad with OB*-baUaaod. and tb* teal peal, with a 

would bejuitaa much Bpaeetntbiwdiag (and BO Bon) left in tbe one layer of dean und on the lop. WaMr Ib*m wall after plagdng, Abell- 

bivc a. in the other— I would eipl^ that I am luppoiing mpen, or glan or a little hud-glaaa jnl onr tbem wUI baaMn tb* root.. 

Creiau, to be uaed, with acTtral, and rather ;vge, hoWe la the lop uf the Boua lU. WX-'n* Onfl* qMCfna ud Idea an bam* or gmn- 

mdini-bin eommaaieuing with ilwm. How m lUt caH, when the boun piuta. The Oeaaen aaMaa • teal aten pIuI. Wiiboai"* 

box ia hiMd and UaUow, It will be found, a. a genenl nle, that lb. bouH or pit " tneh thing, an of no nae u na. Tbe DbiliaB iHitrenartei 

beaadllcommnaatotlBf hoatylalhaaivaririlhfugraMirtadiBta. may be pluted like ao nuyCtecDN*. If yon wui a few large palchei 

thu wbtM tbe atock-blvel. deep ud BHIDiT— la other word., the thai- alonee, ptut ao muy root* Wgetbar | uynnmber, from twelotvenly, 

lower Ike bteedfaig-Uv* la, tb. tooner will tb* bee* be teapted to cany will do i or if you pntar mon iibnt* M tlu of Betebet, plait ^gio note 

up aad dapoA hoa^ in an oppat rtory, il can ba taken to aiq>ply Hum only < for u oidiuiy MIcb, lfi« root, pluted in a mrcla, with the odd 

wUh il U the proper Haaon i whence BOI only will iba bae-muiar dnin one in the centre, i. a Mr Bietbod j but all uuh attaattBent. depend on 

aeope, aod a more abundut .pace for lailar egga to Ibitpwtof the bin I'Mwia-iiiBi Ml raa MoiTmo* lastA UV. JV. S— ),— Vevbeaaa, 

uoal taUaU* far the parpon. Thlt ii u auon la bee-Ion wkidi I Caleeolariaa, Peualaa. PeaaUiaaaa, Tigridlaa, Lobellaa, the wbol. nee 

uuaglne no one will pretend to deny, end if U b* aoReel, il ttaadt to at GcnaiBme, Manrudiat, Eccremocaipna, Lophoapeimumt, Meaaa 

naKD that By bin el IJ Inebn tuuan by i deep, ot biT. Tayhu'. of bryulhemwii*, Uirlpldt, Alttrometiat, Lnpinaa, Delpbiaiunu, and, 

Uby? (the dUhvaaee la Hi lo nty great! en lie liial liiwilfiia h«(- iudeed. any other Undwe grow ben maybe tried. AIh all tbegiaan- 

>-' '- -^pnhilc. I abonld prefer iwf am, fioB a houaa Aeada. and otbw thing, from lb. CapiL Aaatnlia, Uuico.ftc, 

" ->. '- >«-' -aper, and no('aaD<>|b in which we grow or winter In th. grc en bouae. For, i* tell the tniu, w* 

' W* will saly add, that an all In th* dark aa to what la beat tH th* Nottb of Indk, aUbct ■* 
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I Iswm.tnilli, oiTtgMnblo, nd noih dapcndi ■inlliciki1I..f tliaiElo Tilloit-iiiiiui Hsllt (VanrariO-— Thli, md dl tbe nnmnnu ' 

I whom re lend. Ltndi oilli viriftiHd !«•», in mcnlr T>rieti« of ctac amuDOD RoUj. 

! Hdih to Cot.. Hioh W.tii [AM.-The (Inl tUbiB !• to n.,^.» Th,Trilow-h«™d« m™bonrd m long mo"!"? "Jr ThodlBMK* 

■ good border round the ■•]]• t.«ttii»hH dcEp u Ieui, . ad four feet of ™lc«r m th. bm-, « irmlmii«l in U» KTmlh •diBon erf Wufceriy, , 

I wUe.>nd iftcr pluitini the Bok.. to nut • Utct of gone buihn, or . m Mnitli'. Sn^Ht* /-tora, Hic. Una be propagUed far gnlti.a <a Uh I 

BM, ill over tha kldcT u keep the lo>i; rron lontrhiiiB It up fbr tht red-bem«l. An Boiwer to your olber qulrr MM Mak. 

' Int two mn, ^rlMf; PirpilHeUi. Uattaai, MwrtarUhtt, PrinaH Puttihd Ro.m.— W. U. N. u^;— "I hne UBuraHiltalnn I 

; LBmiitlA Itnga ire tba ben Kooeilor tbe IwentT-'m high mill) for put inla l-inrh peti lul Heiiteruber, nttn h.TiDglxen amd iBsbcdof 

tha tn.fett will, Crjntsa AmimiuK ud Lmn Uiacial. with Tfrian mj rieheulb forlKOMUoni, No*, vonld It he rigbtfor PMlaihifl ' 

. Pwrfli ud Olaln ir Rmamrat, .11 Tognd to keep the bonoin fall. Ihem inia luget ono In the •print, u 1 mm Ibemftir gimlli fiiiiil»|'" 

Had oin agiin vbu Mr. Beaton Hid leleljoa elimbing RoKt. VouBg It will be qulls right for fou to pot four iwei, bat not imlm joa en , 

the tmn to be jimleeied fmn the birdn, uid wben Ibe ireu m high bniue bvilder. 

enough Hop lhe!r \aAa%. Va.iow. Quhih (W. T. W.).— DWorfni.'o mtHmaU Ibna Tewi ' 

I RiAmuiD PoLiin r.>i>L>.— /mia/or are, "I think it will inlemt old. iu«t getting loo Jerge. Pnioe Ibe ihoou bvk to withbi . bud or two ' 

I inform them, that in the Uolden Polind Fowl I'lua. piiiei n-ere in three Ibe rooti, HBOie a portion of the aoil, and add freah. ud aee tbu tha 

I ipataoHiawuded tsliirdiwith "muffaorbaaidi" undertbclieak. Thia dninage i> all right. If }ou art lure oa the latter point, ud flod ■ 

< daeiiiaii will, I tbiok, not only inteteat tboacwbo keep tbia particular dilllcuit; from the treJlii in ihifling. you maj pick olfaoiue Kulbinntlie 

. miaty, bat mil ponltij (aucitra, ■> Iba jodgea ban. Iir tbli dediion, lurface. and top drcM. Equal punioni of undj peat and Hbr; loan, with 

riolated.nlr laid downbrtwamndcmaulbanuu theiabjeetof poullrj, a portion of chareual will do. If jou bare kept jour plant grotriag 

■alba (iillowiiig (tliula Iron theworka of Ibe Kit. K. s. Uiion and during winter, aikd It la now fuUof Tonng health; ataoota, jqn bBd batter 

I Kr. Noln will allow (Iba Her. K. S, 1>1xoa, I aee, waa ame ot the jwlgea, let then alone, aa jon wonld botb weaken ukd ratajd joiar ptam hj 

1 pcenune, tberrfin, iie opinioD waa outweigbad hj Iba oilier thna). pruning II. SlephiuuHmfarltimtm. Tbia will do wdl in Iba iaB« pot I 

I Hpeahing of Ibe Gulden Foluda. the former gaiillemua obiervea, p. m, lor jean, wilb top dro^ng. You muat not fan* it too ibick on the 

" llan of tb«m are diaBgurad Inr a muff or beard, but no aueh bird trellia. Though it freqnoitlf blooma well on lut ■namier'a ahaata, wa I 

■boubf ba allowed Ibe mine In the poultrr-rard, bnt l>a diapatcbed at have bad ll do lietter aldl by thioning thcae wril out after IslooBibg, and ' 

urn to tbc hUing-nwp." "AWaa on I'oultii " aafa, " Ifiie uf the then Uiefoungahootakeptbloomlngajl tbaiamiiier and utnian. Ham- I 

diuinguiahing cbvaeteiutiei of Uh Spanned Poland fowla, la Ibe ab- drlelln t/ierietii. Unkna in eitrene eaiea, we waald oarer pmH Ihla 

•enee of Ibe ruff under the beak." ComBKUt, 1 think, la alnual unnc- into the old wood, bnl when dnlabed dowtring. and allowed to nM a I 

eeaiojibul. 1 majadd,if Ibajudgra break tbnnigh a rule, laid don n lijr little, we would prune It hack near to tba old wood, eothat a bud ma I 

authoia tor Iba gutdaoea of poull^ buien, in one caw. il requina no left. I 

great atrateb of the imagination to ennpoae IheT will do ao in otbera> 1 TC^AraitH II r ^ Th*a# iwt,\ 



nra wbo, aeting upon the alwre advice, had 
[-eoop" numcroua birda which (independently < 
■rulf'J wcra perfcetion, to aeo Ibe Terr hir 



hsTebctn Terr reaiog to dioK jgwn now ai the ihouu will aittntthen the roole bi 
Iviee. had "diapltrbed lo the weeka lime il lliould be done. We generallj prefer i 






?^f^^r/i^^^^^" ™^E?^'iiprui^«k"iie%.^K^;^^^^^^^ 



ngoffalltbepniei. AllhoMb not ane^ibilor cannot en in pruniia back the aboota thu bloomed tofR 
mjaelf, I hope to do ao nritt but I dioBld Idw j^hei from the olfer wood. The plana mu.t he k 
iM,.,>hM.i». «« ,1... ^n\^t ti JOU ivouid kmdl; warmer ij"len . ..■ . 




sf OH tui M» 

le WIfr Bf ■ CUrffmna, aaka, ■■ Why 
ill k II lb "" K ~ Ih iT'lh ~ 'jSi' V K b an a d then "'""»'■ "•—"" ■■"»' ■ TupuncinaUc pan of tfaadreiairf ■ brtda, and 

onjourbrocoli andnbbagei, ialhe.dtefrod«/>rorefe'<ii, which Linnirua ariiScial (luwcra. Ai Rome, and eren ui Kngland, aa ial'iH Ua lima rf 
mi-itook (or a little molb, but which belnnga to the order Hemlptera, and Heorr VIII, the biide'i garland waa of Wneu-aara. Harrleh talk wa 
iacloMlr albed lo the aphidea, bariog rimilir bablti Allh tboac polaof thai bridal Howera were ■•roHaandlnekjIoar-leatedgTaaa!" and HwAit 

Touiendui-omeof'the'iDtcetafrointheietreee? ' Vouiig me^ai^ maidadorud^^'Suid, "" 

The bridal garUnd,aa)'i Lcland, " betokenclb gladueaa, and Iba dinUj 
Am llDiiTuaw Ann T.up.aATD.a IK Stovi (d. A,),— Keep paoa "f wedluek," or the oak, or of ila acorn, aa a bridal plant, ara fnow 
of water upon Ibe flue, and water the patbi momlog and eTaninic. The xolbing. 

Umpemture of your plant itore ahould ba, 6^ dm§, in iprlng. iV ; tum- W.aDV Lawk (J*. £.).— What tou aent aa a apecivcu b mj^^^ gad wt 
-->. .... «,«. _i »o°. but ten dagrtea higher deriieJ from do not object U a motaj lawn. To a ilrael the daaddicH and dataiaa, 



I Hier, iv i auninn, ov; winter, air. out ten oagreea n 
annihine. will be well. £ii wirM, •pring,51°i aomi 

I »° : winter, 41°. Von bad belter go lo aome Brat^nite nunarrman, and broad ehiael aomawbal caned, uad ua ad« 

rh plania at luit f our laata and pocket. An; blackinitb an make Ibia (ui jou. If 



I TiL»tA apiciuiA (W. C.;.— Thla ia a hardi hRhareooi perennial. Ir; thia icmadr. himubad ua bj A Wtn.rUtrMhin Mmm^^^A ba a^a 

j The planu riiied biTou from iced in IS90 will probaUT fluwer in the hia "eipenenca" ahawa wbt eflecUaii— "If joowiib to daaBaj nam 

opeolnrdcr in Jul; without anr panicutar Imtment. Do not let the on ■ graaa-plot, gat eonia burdlea, and pen aenii ehaep Ua Hlu . mrilmf 

j aoil be rich. TheimiHBftoin ffo« JHrfon ia a rerj good larictT. iht hurdle, aa theabiarp ttaad Ibe paaa-plM ha™. Wben Iba gnas & 

I ud temperature, and aa i> ia too weak to nae wilboul help, il will pro- 'P""'' 'r- 

■ baMj die. Shut II up in a warm houat ; mii together four ouocei of l"" Sror.i (A Wareeilertlilrr Mao).— If yon icnd na any " pranft 

' preuared chalk, powdered eanella hark otic ounce, laudanum one ounce, <hat iron atom are tronbletume and innpedleni," you wUl Snd wc bBTC 

! and walii one pint. Uire, aa ihecalf iaabout a teu Dld,aiableBpamful no more heailalion mmiertinf jour tofonuBlion than we haw Hat which 

I three limea duilj. Our corraapondenl wiahci for aone vert Bno Red- "' f'" "">«> hot-water boilera and fluei. All that we require upon *a)> 

j iimfltiDiirkingFiM-U. Hii poundaia a good weigUi (or an J>JrfSi»T >uhjecl are farti told (j.i!fnn(peiji. 

: eight pounda ucb. If yi>u ir; both inodn, with equalt; alrong rooia, j«u will dsd tba 

CiHiaAaiA UAaiTiui AHn AoiBATUH M.iicAHDH.— If S. F. wllI dlHerence. Flowera would not do ia jour healed cdlai, owiag la the 

forward hii adiireiaon an rnielopr, aiul two poaiaga ilampa, we will (lit- delirienl light. 

niibhim wilb ihe addreai ofa partj wba will tupplj him. Naih arPLanT (Jl. F.).— It ia the 3ca Ragwort, f»iHiwr>a mui- 

Salvia wiiioioaA.~J>iif>klfu maj obtain aaj nnmber of planta In '""■ *• *"™ •>( "" P«aplil« «1™I ""ing joung pheaaanla. 

Fthruirj hj appljing to JV, 5. Hsdan, BofMlr (tardea, Bwry .tr. fd- — 



(hniarj hj appljing to It. 
■ nd-., -bert Ti 1. coltiTat 



annd-i, wbcTF It 1. coltiTated eitenairelj ■■ a bedding i^ant, produeing L-awaowi Printed bj BA.ar WoaaiiBigaB, Wlnchaaar lligk iliiii. 
aaureaaiionorbloomdarlnglheiummeraBdantamn. hjnUirngoirihe in tha Pariah of IMnl UarrKalnidar i and PahlWwd bj Wiuiam 

abeeli to Oower late in the aMiaon. Chriat Cbareb, Citj of UndM WanMrj tlsd, IMI.' 
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JAN. 29— FEB. 4, 1853 



Kino Chaelks I. vart. t<U9. 
Hilary Term endi. 

1 8UN'4 8UMDAY AFTRR RriFBANY. 

•i M 'PuRiF. Candl. Day. 

3 To BUM. 

4W MmMCuTmrnx 



Bmroneter. 



I 
99.733 — 89.463: 

39.530 — 29.352, 
39.389- 99. 194| 
29.470 — 99.434 
29.575-29.513! 
29.567 — 29.490I 
r39.9S9— 39.798 



BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 

CRO^TOOTS — RANrrNCUIJ^CE.K. 
RAN unci: LUS. 

Ranuncufiis was the Roman, and Bairakion t)ie Greek 
name, for onr common Crowftx)!, or Butter-oup ; and, as 
both those cla-ssical names refer to the frog, it \h pretty eN-i- 
dent that the intention was to refer to the marsli-Ioving 
habit of the plant, and its consequent companionship ^vith 
that animal. It belongs to the ClaH<; and Order Poiyandrla 
PoljftfyHui of the Linnasan sjrsteni. 

1. Lkaves Unci.t. 



MSAB LO 


NDON IJI 1851. 


.Sun 


Thermo. 'Wind. 


Rain in la. 


Rises. 


53—32 


S.W. 


30 


46 a. 7 


46—30 


s.w. 


39 


4S 


45—28 


S.W. 


•7 


43 


43—29 


N.E. 


01 


43 


! 40—22 I N.E. 


10 


41 


' 44—25 1 8. 


OG 


39 


45—23 


,N.W. 


— 


37 



8un '> Moon ■■ if oon'a | Clock j Daj of 



Seta. • R. & S. 



43 
44 

46 
48 
49 
51 



31 

1 38 

3 36 
3m45 

4 53 

5 55 
50 



Age. 


bef.Son. 


> 


13 23 


9 


13 33 


10 


13 41 


11 


13 50 


18 


IS 58 


13 


14 5 


14 


14 11 



Year. 



39 

30 
31 
33 

as 

34 
3f 



I 




Gkn'emc Characters. — Cal. inferitn*. of .'1, rarely fewer, 
egg-shaped, concave, Homewhat <'olom*e<l, deciduous leaves. 
Ptt. .*>, rai-ely H or iO, blunt^ polishe^l, with short broa*! 
claws. AV</. a pore towards tlie ba.<?e of eacli petal, in 
several instances covered by a scale. Filam. numei"ous, 
rarely but T), not half the length of the jietals. AiUk. 
roundish, linear, or heart-Hhaped, tei-minal, erect, of 'i cells, 
bursting at the outer edges. Gvrtti, superior, numerous, 
collecteil into a head. StifUst none. UtiyuMs small, rellexed. 
Si'etiA numerous, egg-shaped, compressed, either smooth, 
channelled, pimpled, or prickly, each tipped with a point, or 
liook. 



Pritning is one of the most difficult of gardening prac 
I tines, though usually performed by joLbiug gardcnc^rs 
' with an indescriminatc application of the knife, having 

hut one guiding principle or object, — making all look 

neat. 
Tho necessity for moro discrimination in pruning, is 
I evident from the leading facts, that some plants bear on 
I their old wood somo on the prerious year's shoots; 



There are sixteen species, natives of the British Isles. 
These have been divided into two sections — 1 . Those with 
uncut or simple leaves. 2. Those with lobed. or cut leaves. 

lUN'UNcnLts FFAMMCTLA : Lesser Spear wort Crowfoot. — 
Ray says that its specific name, flnmrmda, was derived from 
the XjiXin Jhimmeus^ burning, because of tbe acrid, blistering 
quality of the plant. 

There are three varieties of this species : a, haa broader, 
plantain-like leaves, hairy at the edges, and is found in Ire- 
land; ft, has the edges of the leaves remarkably toothed; 
and r, has a creeping stem, putting forth roots from each 
joint. No plant varies more than R.Jl(tmmula^ according to 
the soil and situation in which it is growing. In low, moist 
situations it is tall and almost perfectly erect, but on moun- 
tain, dry soils, it is small and creeping. 

Description. — Roots of many long, simple fibres, partly 
from the lower joints of tlio stem. Herb generally smooth. 
Stem more or less reclining, partly, or entirely, decumbent, 
from to IH inches long, branched, leafy, hollow; De 
CandoUe says '* solid ; " it is often hair}* in the upper part. 
Leaves nn channelled clu><ping footstalks, alternate, spear- 
head-like, var)'ing greatly in breadth, sometimes egg shaped. 
Fl. opposite to the leaves, as well as terminal, on round 
stalks, without brticteas. Pet. of a golden yellow. Nect. 
minute. See<Is small, smooth at the sides. Califx often 
slightly hair}'. 

J*ij^cE8 WHERE FOUND. — I*lentifully in marshy places, 
especially in boggy parts of heaths and commons. 

Time ok Fi.owkuiko. — June to September. 

I'SEs. — It is vt^r}' acrid. Applied externally it inflames 
and blisters the slon, and is so employed in the Highlands 
and Islands of Jura, where the bruised leaves are applied in 
a limpet shell. Horses cat it. Cows, sheep, goats, and 
swine refuse it. Its acrimony rises in distillation. Some 
yeai's ago a man travelled tlirough several parts of England 
administering emetics, which, like wliite vitriol, operated the 
instant they were swallowed. The distilled water of this 
plant was his medicine: and, from the experience Dr. 
Withering had of it, he felt authorist^d U» assert, tliat in the 
case of poison being swallowed, or other circumstances 
occm'ing, in which it is desirable to produce instantaneous 
vomitin;^, it is preferable to any other medicine yet known, 
and dtNis not excite those painful contractions in the upper 
l»urt of the stomach which white vitriol sometimes does, 
thereby def«'ating the intention for \Nhich it was given, 
rnfortnnately he doi's not specify the dose to be employed. 
— Smith's Fuiflixk Flora. Withering, MartyuH Miller's 
Dirt, liaija Hist. 



MrrsojiOLOGY or rns Wksk.— At Cbiavick, from obserrations 
during the laxt twenty-five years, the average highest and lowest tem- 

Geraturesof these days are 44.1" and 31.8* respectively. The jtreatest 
eat, Sti^, occurred on the 3rd in 1833 ; and the lowest cold, 18^ on the 
30tli in 1897. During the period 102 days were fine, and on 7^ rain fell. 



some on spui*R, and some on buds issuing directly from 
the laterals. Yet these are not thci only considerations 
to be kept in remembrance as we apply the pruning- 
knife, for, if the branches are too much reduced in 
number, an excessive development of leaves is caused, 
nnd the ])roduction of blossom is proportionately pre- 
vented. Nor is the season at which a tree is pruned 
without its influence. Indeed, so far from it, that the 
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season for priming ought to be regulated in some degi-ee 
by the strength of the tree ; for although, as a general 
nilo, the operation should not take place until the fall 
of the leaf indicates that vegetation has ceased, yet, if 
the tree be weak, it may bo often performed with ad- 
vantage a little earlier, but still so late in the autumn 
as to prevent the protrusion of fresh shoots. This re- 
duction of the branches before the tree has finished 
vegetating directs a greater supply of sap to those 
remaining, and stores up in them the supply for in- 
creased growth next season. If the production of spurs 
is the object of pruning, a branch should be pruned so 
as to leave a stump; because, as the sap supplied to 
the branch will bo concentrated upon those buds re- 
maining at its extremity, tlieso will be productive of 
shoots, though otherwise they would remain dormant, 
it being the general habit of plants, first to develope 
and mature parts that aie furthest from the roots. It is 
thus the Filbert is induced to put forth an abundance 
of young bearing wood, for its fruit is borne on the 
annual shoots, and similar treatment to a less severe 
extent is practised upon wall-fruit. 

Wo have been led to these observations by the 
following suggestive queries sent by a correspondent 
{0. K. 0.) — *'l)oe8 Houpellia grata bloom upon the 
wood of the current year, or upon that formed in the 
jirevious summer? Also, at what time does it generally 
tlower? Should it be cut back when starting?" The 
tme name of this splendid plant is Stroj}hanthus Stan- 
leyanust a genus named by Decandolle, and is one of 
the finest of the stove Dogbanes which Africa has yet 
produced. Dogbanes (Apocynace©), in general, flower 
on the current year's growth, as Allamamlas, Cerheras^ 
riumeriasy Beaumontia, EcMtes, Oleanders, and many 
more. Yet it is not safe to trust to the general nUe in 
pruning these Dogbanes. AUamanda may be pruned 
in the spring down to one joint, and even the whole of 
last year's wood may be cut out, and yet the young 
wood will flower before the season is out. But if we 
were to apply this rule to the Oleanders, not one out of 
ten of them would flower at all. Strophanthus flowers 
at the end of the current year's shoots, after the middle 
of summer, but it should not be pruned close for flower- 
ing. If C. K. C.'s plant is young, we would prune it 
down to two joints of last year's wood, in order, at first, 
to get a bushy growth, and afterwards prune from two 
to six or eight joints, according to their strength. We 
should like this experiment also to be tried : — Let some 
I shoots that are neither weak nor too strong go without 
any pruning, to see if these flower more freely, as the 
experience of gardeners has not yet decided the point, — 
seeing that Strophantlms, alias lioupelia, comes nearest 
to the Oleanders of all the Dogbanes. We incline to 
the belief that unpruned shoots, if very well-ripened, 
will flower the freest, as in the Oleanders. The plant 
is supposed to be a shy bloomer. Young ones ought to 
have a brisk bottom-heat of 80' from Maich to Mid- 
summer, and, if in dung-heat, all the better. — B. J. 



In answer to our request for information as to local 
gardening implements, the following is a portion of 
another communication, the remainder of which Bhall 
appear at an early opportunity. 




No. 1.— Length of handle, including iron socket, 4 feet 
inches ; diameter of handle, U inch ; width of the head, 
63 inches ; length of curved teeth, or prongs, 6^ inches. 

At page 3()\i, vol. vi., of The Cottaoe Ga2U)eker, one of 
my pet implements (No. 1) is described by a correspondent, 
and I am really happy to find so useful an instrument is 
known further a-field. I send you a drawing of my own, 
and will entail upon you the origin of the idea, and how it 
came to pass. Nine years ago, and some two or three 
hundred yards from the house where I was then residing, 
a river (the Cor\'e, near Ludlow) wended its circuitous 
coui*sc. Puor river ! good old Isaac Walton, in his piscatory 
day, 1 fancy, could not liave inveigled finer tront, or 
conjured happier llioughts, than I have done by your ever- 
to-be- remembered sparkling streams and silent shades. 

At une pai-t, occasioned by two stone walls, which formerly 
serv»»d to dam back the water to work a mill, the river 
became contracted, and this circumstance was taken advan- 
tage of to place an eel-basket there ; this basket pressed 
the side of one of the walls, as it lay some five feet below 
the edge of the bank, and required myself with an assistant 
each time to raise it. The means adopted was to attach a 
strong rope to the smaller end, and tlie tines of a two- 
pronged stable-fork were bent to an angle for the purpose 
of liookuig on to the other. One autumn morning, on my 
return from the eel-basket, when crossing Uie lawn with this 
bent fork in my liaud, I made use of it, upon the spur of the 
moment, to stir the surface of a fiower-beiL The workman- 
ship and capability of the tiling was palpable, and by no 
means to be given up so ; the \illage blacksmith, my always 
friend, was consulted immediately, when the result was 
an instnunent very netu-ly answering the description of the 
di'awing sent The premier implement — as I grow every- 
thing on the drill or single row system — ^I had so con- 
structed that tlie centre tine, by unscrewing a nut from the 
top beam, could be taken out at pleasure, in order, that when 
working amongst smaller crops, where the widtli between 
the drills would not admit of the three tines, by relieving 
the centre one, the two spaces could be scarified by the 
outside tines, allowing, at the same time, the row of low- 
growing onions, or what-nots, to escape between tliem. It 
was all very well so far as this was concerned, though, and 
a great objection it was, the centre tine, by not being a 
fixture, and the constant use of the implement, became 
loosened, and made the tool disagreeable to work with. I 
therefore, when I came here, got the smith to make a new 
one, as per drawing ; it is made heavier in the beam than 
the first, which relieves the muscles and strain upon one*s 
arms. By walking backwards it is quite astonishing the 
ground that can be scarified by this tool ; as regards weeds, 
it is their most destructive enemy; they have not the 
slightest chance to grew, it worries them to death where it 
is allowed to take its repeated soil-stirring course. The 
depth required can be regulated according to the force 
employed, frem one inch to seven, and lio footmarks are 
left to mar the appearance of the work. For a firosty 
morning, flakes of frozen soil, very icebergs in miniature, 
can be exposed by it, in inconceivable conftision, to the action 
of the atmosphere. It stands first on my list as a useftd 
implement, one that I could not dispense with. It haa 
quietly placed my hoes upon the shelf, and the rake will 
soon boar them company. 




No. 2.— Length of handle, including Iron ■oekat, i^'faet i 
handle of deal, and 1 inch diameter. The handle b marked 
in feet and inches. Length ;of blade, 44 idcfats} breadth 
itwad, Irom edge to adge, t iachci. 
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No. 2 is an offspring from an implement I saw in the 
garden of J. Vaux, Esq., at Kyde, in tbe Islo of Wight, which, 
were I to write a book on its capabilities, I should not 
consider my time misspent as regards my own personal 
con>'iction ; tliough what that may be, or others might weary 
tlieni^elvea to read, are quite different affairs. I will, on 
this considieration, concisely recommend it as a ver}- useful 
little instiiiment as a garden meanure ; a drill for small 
seeds; for soil stirring amongst tiny crops; insinuating 
amongst flowers; assisting to gather fruits; and by no 
means least, as a light handy implement for a lady's usi«. 

Upwards and Onwards. 



GARDENING GOSSIP. 



Onk of the most readable books of travels that has 

recently fallen in our way is A Trip to Mexico ^ " By a 

Ban-ister." The author does not, like a judge wo could 

name, gloat over the good dinners he consumed, nor 

record them as some of the most interesting events of 

his journeying. Yet "A Barrister" has a keen eyo to 

observe, and a sketchy pen to describe, all that came 

within notice ; nor are the plants and gardening of 

Mexico exceptions. We think that every one will view 

with more interest the American Aloe {Agave Americana) 

after reading the following : — 

" AVo passed through the centre of a district in which 
the INIaguey, or large American Aloe, is extensively culti- 
vated for the maTuifacture of Pulque. Pulque is the 
common drink of all Mexicans, and answers to oiu: beer, 
though more intoxicating. All who once get accustomed to 
the smell and tast« like it much, and it is even said to 
become necessary to people after they have used it for 
many years. When the Uepublic was first established, many 
old Spaniards, threatened with expulsion, petitioned the 
National Assembly to allow tliem to remain in Mexico, the 
groundwork of the petition being that they had been so 
long accustomed to drink Pulque (not procurable in Spain), 
that their lives would be endangered if they left it off. The 
ni tinner of making this drink is as follows. When the aloe 
is just on the point of throwing up its huge stem from its 
coronet of leaves, deep amidst which its broad basis had 
been for some time fonning, the farmer, or gardener, scoops 
out the whole pith, leaving the outer rind, and thus making, 
inside the circle of leaves, a bowl-like cavity about two feet 
deep and eighteen inches wide, according to tlie size of the 
plant. This cavity is soon filled with tlic sap which shoidd 
have gone to nourish the stalk, and, as it flows, is removed 
several times daily for some months, or as long as the tap 
yields. A portion of this juice (called honey-water, aauu- 
miel) is set apart to ferment, and act as a sort of leaven or 
yeast for the rest. This is called Madre-Pulque, the mother 
of Pulque, and when completely prepared (which' it is in 
about a fortnight), a small portion of it is added to the 
skins or tubs containing the fresh aguamiel, and sets it 
fermenting in a day or so. A large plant is said to yield 
from ten to fifteen pints daily, and this for months. Others 
vaiy the process by putting a small quantity of mescal into 
the cavity in the plant, to mix with the sap as it flows hi ; 
and this seems to answer very well. This process of milking 
the Aloe is, as might be expected, a fatal one to the plant, 
hut before it dies it always tlirows out shoots which keep up 
the stock. The fermentation is usually conducted in skins, 
and as soon as this is over the Pulque is fit for drinking. 
To strangers both the taste and smell are horrible, some- 
thing of the style of rotten eggs ; but one soon gets accus- 
tomed to the flavoiu". The fresh sap, or aguamiel, is often 
drunk unprepared, but it is too humble a tipple to be gene- 
rally patronised. These Aloes are often of immense size. 
The common leaves are eight or ten feet in length, more 
than a foot in mdth, and thick in proportion. The stem 
often shoots up to twenty or thirty feet, or more, and is as 
thick 08 a man's body." 

We noticed at page 237 that the disease which has so 

l^fllicted our Potatoes is unknown in the Arctic regions ; 



and it is curious that, in Mexico, the coldest situation 

yields the best tubers. "Our resting-place," says "A 

BaiTister," 

" a dull, little town, called Perote, was reached about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, after a trifling descent into the high 
table-land plain ui wltich it stands. This little place has 
the reputation of being the dullest, coldest, and most mLser- 
able residence of any in Mexico, and I am not inclined to 
disagree with those who abuse it. We had miserable quar- 
ters there. I must, Iiowever, bear witness to one thing, in 
which Perote surpasses all the rest of Mexico that I saw, 
viz., the goodness of its potatoes. These are here capital, 
equal to the best in England, whilst, in general, throughout 
IMexioo, they are wretched, seldom bigger tlian walnuts." 

It is aii error we too oflen fall into of merely saying 
that a plant is a native of Mexico — a statement far too 
vague to be of use to the gardener, as will appear from 
the following extract, testifying that there are really three 
regions in Mexico, each having a distinct climate : — 

" They are three : the * Tierra Caliente,' or hot countr>', 
whicli, jis its name imports, is low and hot, its elevation 
above tlio sea never extending above 20(X) feet ; * Tiena 
Templada," or temperate comitiy, embracing an elevation of 
from 2000 to 5000 feet above tlie sea ; and the ' Tierra Fria,* 
which includes all the high land above 5000 feet. The 
sudden transition one meets with in passing from the tierra 
templada to the tierra caliente is often veiy striking ; a 
thousaud feet, more or less, of elevation, shows this ver>' 
sensibly, as in the present cose. At the bottom of the 
barranca I was descending, I found a totally different climate 
and productions, the trees being filled with parrots, rarely 
seen in the tierra templada. Fruits of all kinds flourish 
better in these liot lands than elsewhere, and the city of 
Iklexico is almost entirely supplied with these productions 
from the nearest tierra caliente, which Ues in the neighbour- 
hood Cuemavaca, eighteen leagues from Mexico. Thi*ough- 
out the republic, however, the true tieiTa caliente is only 
found, to any extent, along the coast. On both its sides, by 
the Gulf and the I'acific, there is a strip of this true hot 
land adjoining the sea, though it is often wanting on the 
Pacific side, owing to the mountains which in many parts 
of the coast come completely down to the shore." 

The following is the description of a garden formed 
by an English family at Tepic, on the western coast of 
Mexico : — 

" In proceeding from the town, at about a quarter of a 
mile or so from the mill, you get upon a good road — the 
best, I take it, in the republic — and no wonder, seeing it 
was made and is owned by Fin;<lishnien. The maquina 
itself occupies an angle fonned by the rivor, which is here 
very pretty, and turbulent like a Scotch ti-out-strejun. 

*' One half of the angle is filled up by the maquina and 
its buildings, the other by a splendid garden extending 
down to the river, from which it is separated by a low wall. 
This I shall describe somewhat at length, as I wish to sliow 
to what perfection a garden can be brought even in Mexico, 
when owned and managed by Englishmen. I do not 
believe that there is one equal to it in all the republic. 
The groimds are, perhaps, four acres in extent, and full of 
all the fi-uits, vegetables, and flowers that can be obtained. 
One main walk runs from the gate to the river-wall, and is 
lined with bananas on both sides; and under them is a 
hedge of coftee bushes, with their beautiful white flowers. 
The coffee grown in this gaixlen is in constant use, and much 
approved. 

** On the left of the central walk is a branch avenue of 
orange-trees, almost always covered wiUi flowers, and green 
and ripe fruit These oranges ai*e delicious — some of the 
best I ever met with. Seats are disposed along this avenue, 
which is the pleasantest lounge in the neighbourliood. The 
trees are so thick that no sun can penetrate, aud they are 
always filled with au iminity of binls. A walk extends along 
the river-wall, and also goes round the garden, and is lined 
by some noble trees. One path is eJged by p(»mcgranates, 
which ai-e most h?jmtiful when in full ;lowev. 
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"European vegetables here flourish "well, witli the ex- 
ception oi* potatoes, and we always liad a capital supply from 
this garden. Peas are never out of senson, and appear on 
the table every day in the year. A'ines do not thrive, nor do 
peaches ever oorao to much: still both aie in tho garden, 
and tliey do tlie best.tliey can with thein. Sti*awi>enies 
were being planted just before T loft, and J liope ere tliis 
they have produced a good crop. Apples, citrons, melons, 
pines, and other fruits all do well. In one comer of the 
garden were some magnificent aloes, one of which was on 
the point of flowering when I left. Its stem had shot up to 
the height of some forty feet, and was nearly as thick as my 
body. I counted thu*ty-nine branches from which ilowci-s 
were to be produced, and several blossoms would appeiu- on 
each brancli. 

" One part of the garden, perhaps a quarter of an acre, 
was planted with Guinea grass, and fonned a pla^grouml 
for some enormous toiloises, which are natives of San Bias 
and its neighbourhood. There were six of these fellows, of 
all sizes — Uie largest as big as the one I bave seen in the 
Zoological gaidens, and able to walk, \rith great ease, caiT}*- 
ing at once myself (10 st. 11 lbs.) and a IvJ-stone man on 
his back. They hved entirely upon the (iuinea grass, and 
' appeared very happy and contented. A stream ol' water 
, supplying the garden ran through their playground, and a 
large hole was scooped out for them, in the mud of which 
they half buried themselves the entire day. AVhen the big 
one was wanted for inspection, it took all the gardeners in 
the place, with crowbars, to rouse him out." 

Gold, we all know, is not the only article of value in 
California, but we certainly did not expect to lind that 
the Onion is one of the most valuable importations to 

that region. 

** Onions are the great thing. For these tliere is a large 
demand in Califoniia — the Yankees eating onions as we eat 
apples — the neighbourhood of Tepic being one of the few 
places on the Mexican coast where these luxuries can be i 
procured in perfection. AVhen I left San Bias, onions were | 
selling at a dollar and a half per pound in the market of San j 
Francisco. At this time one of the residents in Tepic ; 
bought for expoi-t some seventy thousand of tho precious 
fruit. For these he paid six dollars a thou^>and, and each 
thousand contained two hundred pounds. Assmning that 
ho paid a pretty high price for carriage, and lost many by 
decay and in other ways, the reader will see that there ^sill 
probably still remain a good per rentage for the otitlay of 
the money and risk. F mention this fact merely to show 
liow money may bo made in California without actually 
digging for it." 

The meeting of The London Floncultural Society, the 
rival of the National^ was well attended at Exeter Hall, 
on Tuesday, and tlie officers were elected. The London 
Floricultural Society will continue class showing as one 
of the best tests for seedlings. 

It will be proposed at several provincial societies to 
give prizes to gardeners for Schizanthus, BaUamn, Cocks- 
comhst RhodantJie Mangksii, Phlox Drummonilii, and 
other annuals, which exhibit the skill of the gardener 
rather than the extent of his collections. We do not 
go the length of some as to annuals, unless they make 
the prizes for collections of annuals. Excepting Cocks- 
combs and Balsams, we do not think any other annual 
could be shown alone. Half-a-dozen left to the choice 
of the grower might produce a good ellect on any 
exhibition. Hereford made a splendid eflbrt last year ; 
and the shows which had been discontinued for years 
were resumed with great spirit. These exhibitions wore 
liberally supported, and cidtivators of all grades were 
put on the qui vice for another season. 

There is no small stir among the amateur exhibitors. 
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nurserymen at various times, and who have hitherto 
always contrived that particular customers or Mends 
should be first, and objections to appointing nursery- 
men at all, are raised in several societies. The difficulty 
of appointing independent persons has been stated over 
and over again ; but the chief evils arise from the desire 
to save .judges' fees, many nurserymen who gain by 
travelling being ready to attend for the mere cost of 
their Juurnies. But distant judges, unconnected with 
trade, are alone (.'apable of giving satisiaction, and the 
price of such is the best money laid out. 

fthss walls are the fashionable fancy of the day. 
Costly as they are, there are people who tiy every 
whimsical experiment ; and it has been the constant aim 
of theorists to uphold in turn every toy as it has come 
up. How many changes in the plans of houses, and 
modes of glazing and heating, liave been successfully 
advocated by a single writer ? and let us ask one im- 
portant question — How much has been expended by 
the gentry who have followed one theorist through all 
the changes he has .supported? We might stop long 
enough before we got an answer. From 1839 to the 
present day, such a succession of impossible, improbable, 
and unprofitable changes, in plans and practices, have 
been earnestly reconmiended to those v^o could afford 
it, that a gardener in some places has been constantly 
unsettled, always in confusion, and no sooner got a 
little to rights than he was again unsettled for some 
new-fangled project. Glass walls, says a correspondent, 
will not be adopted ix^ito so readily as some other 
nostrums. They are more chilling, more costly, more 
easily damaged, and more difficult to manage, than a 
common wall with glass before it, which can be removed 
when done with. In fact, to look tidy and clean, the 
glass will require cleaning almost daily, because these 
walls are so conspicuous tliat the slightest discoloration 
is at once seen. 

One of the best and easiest modes of preserving a 
higher temperatiu*e for wall-fruit, that we have seen 
of late, consisted of eight-feet lights, as made for pits 
or greenhouses, put a little sloping to the wall, 
which had a three-inch coping; angular boards placed 
at each end, shut out the draught, and a rolling cloth 
under tho coping of the wall drawn down over the 
glasses in the evening, and kept down during se?eie 
frost, completed this simple protection. Sometimes one 
or two trees only were covered, at other times the whole 
wall. It hastened the ripening very much. The lights 
were usefid for other purposes when not in use on the 
wall; and the rolling cloth was used when the glass 
was not. 

We have had many champions rise up in defence of 
the SoJfaterre Hose ; and a clergyman, the Rev. M. T. F., 
writes to us thus : — 

" 1 am to a small extent a grower of roses, and in that cha- 
racter venture to iuterfero between Mr. Beaton and an 
especial favomite of mine, Sol/aterre, Pray- avert his wrath, 
or modify it so as to prevail on him to try the rose again, 
before he condemns himself to the loss of so chamung a 
flower. I have had one for eight years, and have never 
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in oj>i>osition to certain judges appointed amonr^ the | known it fail of blooming freely and well. One year I over- 
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bloomed it, ]ia\iDg bad, I may say, hundred^ of blooms upon can seldom compete with nice young treee on the 

it, and then I had t£. prune it, so Uiat thp following year it Paradise stock, or irtiich liad undertfoiie a preparatorv 

was not quite ao good, but then I liad many bt^autiful blooms eoui-se of root pruning on tlie free stock, which latter 

^V,^' , ^ . T. 1 1 •* * 1 • * * practice we should prefer. 

My plant IS upon a Pog- rose stock, it stands against a west ^ r,. -^«„..;„„ ^^u„wi ♦«««« *u^ au x *. ^ 

wall, has a space quite to itself, and covered (till I reduced ^ ^^^ P^^^^^ ^'^llf ^ *^' fh«^» <'h« op«rator hsA to 

it a little) about half the side of my house ; it never had ^^J'^^y ^'l <^, ^^ » critical eye ; not to " lump the 

anvprotection of any kind, it has a barrow- load of manure and ^"^^^ orchai-d, but to study each tree individually as he 

ashes, or manure and loam, every year given to it; and the commences operations. The tree may be inclined to 

subsoil is sajid. The only complaint I have to make is one canker, or to die away at the points ; it may be wearing 

eoinmon to that sort of rose — vi/., that wherever an old shoot away with long service ; it may be in perfection, both as 




„, , degree. Cankering 

bull have no fears for my flro(/ai*frr*, or C/oi/*</(;oW either, subjects are difficult to deal with; as for a thorouffh 

T^i Mr. Beaton try SolfiUerre not on its own roots (perhaps ^ure, it is in vain to think of it in the case of old tre^ : 

his plant IS thus grown) ; let him venture it wiUiout glass, v„x -4. • l„ «^ ^^^^c «^,.«^;««* «4. ^n ^ ^ j IT^ 

pnine it prettv seterely ^ve it a good drenching just when r^V'LTioJJ 1 ^T • ^ ""^ "^ *^®' to destroy 

coming into bloom, and T am much mistaken if he will not f""^' subjects, even when showing marks of considerable 

yet ^mtt' an aiticle advising every one to buy it. I have ^J^f^P^^^T^' \\?«ch were to be practised, three-fourths 

budded Solfatrrre on liengal Florida, on Celine, and on o* ^'^^ Kibston J^ippms m the kingdom would fall ; for 

Para)>ere, the Tarabei^ being itself budded on a Dog-rose. ^^^ seldom do we see one of those entirely free from 

Tlie I'anihere one was on a trellis fidly exposed to the east; canker, or dying points ; yet they continue to bear, and 

that bud, after blooming well ono yeai*, was cut ofl" by the fruit too, and we can even now ill afford to spare them. 

winter." Whilst, then, such trees continue to ))roduce a consider- 

• able amomit of useful fruit, our advice is, destroy not, 

but rather introduce extra plants as successors. In 

REST-l^RUNING. pruning cankered trees, little more can be done than 

,.-,/,' ,' A N removing the diseased portions, as soon as the gangrene 

iCoHimued from page 100.) ^,^ paralysed the energies of such paits. They seldom 

TiTK Apple. — Although the apple not unfrequently make much wood ; if thev do, it is not unfroquently 

bears on the young wood, yet it is easy to distinguish spray in tlio interior of the tree, which is merely an 

wood of this chaiacter, or we dare not advise its pruning etibrt to restore the shattered constitution. Instead of 

until a moie advanced period. This fruit is groNvn ho))elessly cutting the older branches back to such 

under a variety of characters as to habit, but it wiD watery spray in the hopes of a renewal, it is generally 

sullico for practical purposes to suggest three classes, best to remove most of it, for it only interrupts and 

viz. : the ordinary orchard standard, the dwarf standard appropriates the ascending sap, to the detriment of tlie 

of the kitchen-garden, and tlie trained espalier. established branches. Where the tree is valuable, of 

OnciiAnD Apples. — It is by no means uncommon to some size, and the branches cankered, it is well to scrape 
meet with huge trees, in country orchards, completely out some of the cankered cavities, and to fill them ^^th 
choked, with not only useless, but injurious, spray. In- a mixture of cow-dung and lime, like grafting clay, 
jurious, because in bearing, the fruit possesses little binding it on with a piece of old carpeting or other 
quality or appearance, and only serves to detract from fabric. This, by excluding the air and wet, will enable 
the character of the truly good and useful fruit, situated the tree to form some valuable new bark. 
at the exterior portions of the tree. Now, it must not Trees in their prime will not need pruning oftener 
be understood that the interior wood must be entirely re- than alternate years; this refers, of course, to healthy 
moved; for it sometimes so happens, through pecidiarity trees. Their pruning will consist in progressively re- 
t)f some seasons, that the interior portions alone produce moving interior portions and cross branches, which, 
much fruit ; this, however, is the exception to the rule, however proper to be retained in the earlier stages. 
In t)ie case of very old and hard-woni trees, we woidd should at last give way; inasmuch as through the in- 
entirely remove such spray, for when such trees become creasing volume of the tree, such parts, although ori- 
nearly exhausted, their last efibrts are general! v directed ginally enjoying a fair share of light, become, at last, 
U^ a tew of the extreme points on the stoutest branches, immureil in a kind of gloom, tending to infertility, 
and it becomes a prudential proceeding to decoy the last Here, again, young and immature spray produced on 
and ex))iring efibrts to that quarter. As for cutting the main branches in a position where they can ulti- 
back into the thick timber trees already exhausted with mately be of no real service, should be pruned away, 
nge and bearing, or corrupted wiUi canker and other If the trees are lean of branches, and what gardeners 
diseases, we have no faith in the practice ; tliey generally term logg5% shortening back may occasionally be re- 
return to tlieir barren condition the moment the young sorted to, for the purpose of inducing an ample supply 
twigs begin to bear fruit. We have known several of shoots wherewith to complete the full structure of tlie 
gardeners, since our younger days, thus operate on the tree. Be it here remembered that all this advice refers 
old trees in the margins of the kitchen-garden, the to orchard trees, with which we have not yet quite 
trees of course making flourishing young shoots in con- finished. Young orchard trees will require little 
sequence ; the operators would speedily chuckle over the pruning, a slight thinning in the young wood if 
glorious prospects in store, of a renewed garden in little crowded, and shortening back very long twigs, is all 
time — but, as before observed, such appearances have that is requisite. If the heads are lean, and badly 
ever proved fallacious in the majority of cases, as, furnished, siioiiiening must be practised occasionally, in 
indeed, might well be expected. Certainly, cases may order to get them well furnished. 

occur, in which trees naturally healthy, and by no Kitchen-Garden Apples. — We come now to dwarf 

means exhausted, have yet attained a " leggy " or lean standards, or what may be termed bush-apples, and 

appearance, through bad training or bad management those under various forms of ti*aining, and here we 

originally ; such, indeed, may constitute legitimate sub- have no essential difference in principle. The cliief 



jects for the operation : but whatever may be done this 
way as to orchard trees, we cannot advise the cutting 
dose back the dwarfs of the kitchen-garden, unless it be 
for the insertion of grafts of particular kinds. Such 



feature to point to, is the necessity for more shortening 
back in the young twigs than in ordinary standard 
trees. Some twenty years since, before we had dis- 
covered the merits, and commenced systematically the 
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practice, of Platform Plantingt we iised to shorten 
everj shoot annually of all those intended to make neat 
bushes. Now, however, wo do little that way ; tlio trees 
make such compact and short-jointed wood, and grow 
with such steadiness, that little pruning is necessary. 
Still, those who have rambling trees, i)roducing twigs 
lit for liower - stakes, must do something, they must 
shorten them ; a work, however, better done by pinching 
in gi'owth-pruning time. Koot-pruning should, by all 
means, he resorted to at tlio same time, hut as we shall, 
in a week or so, give a cliapter on Koot-culture, we 
pass it by for the present. Dwarf-standards will require 
i-egular thinning-out of the young spray annually in 
those pai'ts where it appears crowded and confused; 
especially removing cross shoots, and so managing the 
pruning-knife, as to throw the whole tree into a sort 
of punch-bowl character during its earlier stages. With 
regard to shortening-back, that must depend on the 
character and strength of the shoots. It may be as- 
sumed, that nine to twelve inclies is ample lengtli of 
young shoot, in fact, as much as under ordinary circum- 
stances can ibnn spurs or the rudiments of spurs ; and 
to leave a greater length, would bo to ensure naked 
portions in the trees, which, under a dwarling-system, 
ought not to bo. Shortening, therefore, may be carried 
thus far ; but, independent of this view of the question, 
another arises; — sliortening must occasionally he re- 
sorted to in order to furnish blanks. 

Whenever the tree is in(;oraplete in outline or sym- 
metry, a strong shoot should be drawn near that portion 
whilst young, and being pruned back to half-a-dozen 
buds, will speedily funiish the necessary shoots, more 
especially if all the superior spray be pinched in the 
early part of July, or when about eight inches in length. 

The pmning of fancy-trained espaliers should be all 
conducted during the gi'owing season ; indeed, the same 
ought to bo the case with all fruit-trees, if possible ; but, 
we fear, somebody will cry, " too busy.'' This is a 
sti'auge ailair, to think that both principle and a sound 
economy join to recommend this practice, and yet how 
few can be persuaded to fall in with it. As to gentle- 
men's gardeners, wo heartily absolve the majority of 
them ; in old places in the country they are confined to 
a set number of hands all the year alike, and frequently 
half of them worn-out on the estate. They can neither 
change them as to number or quality, and the amount 
of such material being pared down to a minimum point, 
the gardener not unfrequently goes about with " one 
hand tied." So that when amateurs talk of the vast 
advantages of the regular gardener, they are very fre- 
quently grossly mistaken. Now, a wise economist 
should know, that one day's labour in July, is fairly 
worth three in January, and as to winter or " rest- 
pruning" when it is considered that it is but a repairing 
of former errors or omissions, what nonsense appears 
on the face of this policy. However, we must offer 
advico about trained espaliers, to those who cannot 
agree with us, or follow out these suggestions. 



Whatever }>rescribed lines it is intended the shoots 



should proceed in, a shoot should be laid on as soon 
as possible, if only a temporary one. It sometimes hap- 
pens that such slioot must bo strained in an indirect 
or oblique direction, at variance with that harmony of 
form sought. So let it be, but watcli the summer 
developments, and seek one more eligible ; which, 
secure froui the fingcr-and-thumb operator, is to succeed 
the crooked one a-hcad, if needs be. Tliis, of course, 
must take place during the earlier stages of the trees, 
t is seldom that trained espaliers require much short- 
ding ; we would in general avoid it. If, however, the 
•hoot is more than a foot in length, we would reduce it 
,0 *^^'it as « '^^"v^nium; but, as before observed, trees 
" n ])latto.., an will need little knife-work. All 

>A ' xoL-v 'w^ n»^'i succulent shoots 
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removed, clear to their base ; it is nonsense i^eserring 
the base of such shoots in the vain hope of producing 
natural spui*s. Shoots of moderate growth, proceeding 
from a portion of the spurs, and not direct from the 
stem, may have an inch of then* lower portion reserved 
to draw strength to the spurs: the produce of this, 
however, must be pinched when three inches long. All 
strong succulent wood, springing from the chief stems 
low down, should be pruned close away. 

H. EoRINaTON. 

BEDDING GERANIUMS. 

The improvement of our present race of Bedding 
Geraniums may well be said to be one of " the most dif- 
ficult problems of the day," and to make good the asser- 
tion, I go on to describe more of them which ai*e 
perfectly ban*en on the pistil or female side, although 
most of them yield pollen, which, to all appearance, 
seems good enough. Rouge et Noir is the last one I 
mentioned, and one called Touchstone is the only other 
variety, in the same section, with which I am acquainted. 
That variety also is barren, though with apparently 
good pollen. Oliver Twist was driven out of the garden 
by Touchstone^ and the latter, in its turn, had to give 
way to Bouge et Noir. i never tried the capacity of 
Oliver Twist for seed, and I forget if it yields pollen. If 
it will seed, I am almost certain it will cross by the pol- 
len of Lady Marij Fox, although not exactly of the 
same breed. Oliver is tlie nearest in affinity to it of 
all the sorts now under cultivation. Here, then, we 
have one chance, though a slender one, of breeding in 
the section of Lady Mary Fox, but I see no hope for us 
in the case of Rouge et Noir, except by retummg to 
some of the wild species. 

Sidoniu is a very fine bedding variety, with large 
striped flowers, shading from pink and lilac to a lighter 
ground. It strikes freely Irom cuttings all the season. 
The stems are so fleshy that the plant may be kept dry, 
like a scarlet geranium, from October to March. 1 have 
known it kept that way tied in a ball of dry moss, with 
a plant of Fulgidum, the linest of all the wild species, 
and the brightest scarlet of the whole tribe, therefore I 
would have no hesitation in recommending these two to 
intending emigrants to Australia or New Zealand, or to 
those who send plants to their friends in those pai'ts, 
provided they are packed close in dry sawdust or moss, 
and sent ofl' not later than the end of November. The 
only fault I have to find witli Sidonui, is that it is of a 
delicate constitution, and will not answer but in very 
sheltered situations. As cut flowei-s, ladies are nioro 
fond of Sidonia than any other sort, and gardeners often 
have to keep a large stock of it, merely for cut flowers. 
It does not stand much heat or confined forcing, but it 
comes in very eai-ly in the season, under tlie same treat- 
ment as the tea-scented roses. I forgot to say of Unique 
and Rouge et Noir that, with a little management, tlicy 
might be had for ten months out of the twelve for cut 
flowers. 1 Vom 55° to 00° of heat will not distress them 
much in forcing. Sidonia yields abundance of pollen, 
and yet is absolutely barren. I ti'ied more varied 
experiments with it than with any other plant, and I do 
not think it is possible for any one to seed it, and, what 
is almost as bad, I can hardly guess what its parents 
were. It is, probably, one of those exti-eme crosses which 
some people call mules, but in such families as sport 
freely, like the geranium, I have no more faith in mulejs 
tiian I have in asses, yet I would exchange a good 
donkey, if I had one, with any one, for the secret of 
seeding my favourite Sidonia. 

Moore s Victory, though not a bedder, belongs to tlie 
bedding class, and to the section of the Oah Leaves^ or 
Quereijoliwm. It is an extremely pretty one for cut 
flowers and in small nosegays, but for large ones the 
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tlower stalks are too short ; it is also a gay thing auy- 
whore above the eye, but let it come below the chin, 
and you see no more of it than the back of the truss, 
aiiid not always that, as sometimes the loaves cover the 
tlowoi*9 all over, so that it is of no use, even as a single 
plant in a mixed border, much less as a whole bed. 
Nevertheless, its bright and very gay fieiy colour would 
claim a place for it in my ex])erimontal green iiouse — 
whcm I can have one ; but the old story again — it is 
(luite barren, and after all this, seven writei*s within the 
last ten years recommended it either as a breeder, or for 
bedding out; but here, I think, we have it now in the 
right state. 

The nearest variety to Moore 8 Victory is Querci/olium 
coccineum^ alias Querci/olium superbum^ which has an ex- 
cellent dwarf habit for a bedder. The liowei-s and 
trusses small ; the colour crimson, with dark spots, it 
requires a warm sheltered place for a bed out-of-dooi*s. 
It will force for cut ilowers in April, but the forcing 
must be gently brought on, otherwise it is apt to get 
blind. It strikes from cuttings easily all the season. 
It is quite barren, and seldom has any pollen. 

Querci/olium. — For general purposes this is the most 
useful of all the Oah Leaves^ as it is a froe grower, a good 
bloomer, and of a very hardy constitution ; I can recom- 
mend it to all who grow any of this class of bedders. 
It is an old variety, got from seeds in the county of 
Norfolk, and Mr. Bell, the well-known nurseryman, of 
Norwich, told me, that, through his recommendation, it 
was bought fix)m the raiser by Mr. llussel, a London 
nurseryman, alter whom Rhododendron Rusaellianum 
was named. Mr. llussel ** brouglit it out" in London 
as a line " greenhouse plant " some twenty or five-and 
twenty years ago; and I believe it is the very last 
Geranium of the old school for which a handsome 
sum was otiered to a provincial giower for the i^ndon 
tnule, and as such it is a remarkable plant, showing the 
ditlbrcuce between the old and new schools of Geranium 
breeders. The word Querci/olium means oak-leaf, and 
is, therefore, an unibrtunate name, because we liave a 
great many newer seedlings with leaves just as much 
entitled to that name as any of the old ones; and 
although none of tliese now ones are yet gay enough, or, 
at any rate, not yet sulficiently proved to bo good 
lieddors, we may rest assured that in a few yeais we shall 
have a large number of Oak Leaves to select good beddei*s 
Irom, notwithstanding that the three last-named, the cream 
of the old Oak Leaves, are barren. A fi*esh breed of Oak 
Leaves, with much stronger habits, and a hardier constitu- 
tion, is now in the second and third generations, from an 
excellent breeder, having oak-leaves, and by name called 
Fair Helen. This Fair Helen is the oldest cross we now 
cultivate, and, with the sole exception of the Prince o/ 
Orange, the hardiest of all the Geraniums we grow. If 
their leaves are dry, eight degrees of frost do them no 
harm. I once had a whole bed of the Prince o/ Orange 
overtaken by ten degrees of fi*ost, and a sunny day fol- 
lowing, which caused no more injury than a little crump- 
ling in the top leaves. The flowers of Fair Helen aie 
as thin as those of an old Petunia, und as gaping as a 
monkey, with the colours not at all strong, or well con- 
trasted, yet Fair Helen has kept her ground, and, to 
this day, is a great favourite with the ladies in their 
nosegays, owing no doubt to the delicious fragrance of 
her leaves; and her offspring, as far as we have gone on 
with them, are also sweet-scented. The fii*st Uelen was 
the cause of the war between tlie Greeks and the Tro- 
jans, as every schoolboy knows; and our Helen bids 
fair to occasion a war, and a long siege too, between the 
breeders of bedding geraniums and those who are 
striving to get them as round as a full-moon. But the 
worst of it is, that our Helen, though fair and sweet, 
and a great favourite besides, will not do in a bed, and 
yet she is the first of the season to bloom out of dooi-s, 



and the last to yield to the autumn frosts, except perhaps 
Unique, and on that account, and having some know- 
ledge of her ways, 1 introduce her here as the most sure 
breeder of all our old crosses, but her seedlings will 
have to pass through several generations before they 
will bo lit companions for Unitjue, Lady Mary Fox, or 
our DuidemaUtms. An old plant of Fair Helen, planted 
out in a sheltered border, and not pampered with rich 
soil, will come as true from seeds as if it were a wild 
species from the Cape. These seedlings will reproduce 
themselves, but in the tldrd generation tliey begin to 
vary. I once had a self-coloured one at this stage, and 
one with the petals quite entire on the edges, but that 
was before tlie '' fancies " appeared, and I was not then 
experimenting for bedders, so I followed them no far- 
ther. I have since crossed seven or eight kinds with it, 
and re-crossed some of them again and again; and 
although I have notliing to prove my assertion, I am 
quite confident that Fair Helen is a safe one for any 
new beginner to begin with in the way of crossing. 
Unique would be an excellent one to cross with an early 
breed from Fair Helen, but the two, as they stand at 
present, will not unite, at least I failed in doing so after 
various experiments for seven years, and I could never get 
any of the large greenhouse ones to touch it. As 1 am 
almost certain that the first two or three generations of 
seedlings from Fair Helen will be good-for-nothing, 
except as breeders, and for the sweetness and variety of 
their loaves, and also that high -feeding in the parents 
is very apt to cause very large leaves in seedhngs, and, 
moreover, that Fair Helen is too strong already, 1 would 
sti'ongly advise that it, and breeders from it, be kept in 
a hail'-starviug condition in small pots, until good 
colours are first obtained; and then, if the leaves or 
flowers are too small, wo must (;ross again, under a more 
nourishing diet, to get both us big as we wimt them. 
After that, breeding in-and-in, as the florists do, but 
under a protest that it is no such thing, will give sub- 
stance of petal, and an imi)roved form up to a certain 
point, and then a stand-still, except shifting the shades 
lor want of fresh blood. That is an epitome of the true 
history of cross-breeding geraniums in this counti-y 
since 1815. 

Sjfleenii. — This is a tine bedding geranium, a strong 
grower, and, like all the strong growei*s, old plants of 
it will flower more abundantly than young ones, and 
the bed should not be rich or deep for it. The flowers 
are shaded with strij)cs of light pink or salmon on a 
deeper ground. It comes freely from cuttings all the 
season, and is very easily carried over tiie winter; 1 
highly recommend it. iSidonia and Duidcmaium hicolor 
are the only two moi*e striped ones which can be had 
this season ; but there is a new striped one at Ipswich, 
which will soon occupy the same ])lace as Splecuii, and 
be a capital match- bed with it, where two beds, as near 
as possible alike, are roj^uired to balance two cornei-s, 
«&c., in a geometric flowor-garden. The name of this 
new one will be Mrs. Jeffiies ; at least, 1 desired it 
should be so called when 1 fii*st saw it about the begin- 
ning of last October. They tell us, when a new I'rench 
rose '* comes out" by the name of Madame this or ^la- 
dame that, you may safely buy it at once, us the best 
seedling of the season, picked out by the Mi's, of the 
establishment on pur^HJse to commemorate her own dear 
name : see how lucky Mrs. Laffay and Mrs. Souchet, 
and many more of the French rose-growers' wives have 
been, in selecting good flowers for their name. I se- 
lected this name for Mrs. Jeflries on the same principle, 
for she is certainly as active in looking after seedlings 
and sports, and other things about the nursery, as any 
Madame in France, or anywhere else, can be. Every 
season since \^V\, i sj)ent some time endeavouring lo 
seed Upleetiii, but all my cflbrts were in vain, and 1 put 
it down as iwrfectly barren, so you may judge of my 
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surprise when I saw ibis now seedling in a bod of seed- 
lings in Mr. Jeirries's nursery, and kuowiug tbattberc is 
not another plant in England wbicb could produce it, 
except Spleenii itself, for it is as like JSpleenii as any of 
the i)iadematums are to each other. After a number 
of hard cross-questions, Mr. J. could not well stand his 

Sound; the old breeder and I were referred to the 
rs., who "knew all about it." One does not like to 
run agi'ound too close in an argument against a lady, 
but still the thing ought not to be left a mysteiy, as, if 
means had been found to seed one barren geranium, 
why not the whole of them ? But no ; there is no mys- 
tery in the matter ; this new bedder is a sport Irom 
Spleeniif with the stripes of the llowers and shades only 
shifted, and to Mrs. Jettiies we are indebted for this 
new addition to our bedders, wliich is to bear her name ; 
and if all were known, we should find that " sports," as 
this freak of nature is called, would throw more light on 
tlie cause of barrenness, than we have yet dreamed of 
in our philosophy. D. Beaton. 

MANAGEMENT OF CAPE HEATHS. 

{Continued from jKuje 250.) 

Potting.— Having referred to pots, diainagc, and 
compost, I come now 

4thly. To the time of, and preparation of tlic plants 
for, potting and shifting. — I am supposing that the 
plants, however young, have each got a pot to itself, 
however small. The treatment necessaiy, when three 
or four stood in one pot, was incidentally given under 
the treatment of cuttings. The time of fresh shifting 
must be regulated by the state of the young .plant, and 
many other considerations. If it wero not for this, the 
earlier after the end of March and the beginning of 
April, the better would it be for the plants, as then they 
would be so well established in their pots as to stand 
harder and rougher treatment during the winter; — 
unless under peculiar circumstances, I would never 
advise shifting at all after tlie second week in September. 
Young plants can scarcely have too small a pot at first, 
provided it is shifted again as soon as its roots reach the 
side of the pot, and these small shifts repeated, and no 
checks allowed, until it fills a four or five-inch pot. What- 
ever may be the mode of potting ultimately resorted to, 
I should not think of giving a large shift to a free or 
slow-growing Heath until it was large enough to fill 
the size of pot above referred to. The sooner, therefore, 
young plants are shifted, the better, and the more so, 
that another shift or two may be given the same season. 
In their case there is no reason why we should wait for 
either blooming or pruning. If such tit hits show 
flower at all, it would be the best economy to nip the 
bloom-buds oil", and do all the pruning that is necessary 
by stopping a rampant shoot between the thumb and 
finger. 1 mention this, because some kinds will show 
bloom shortly after they leave the cutting-pot, but these 
early blooms must always bo sacrificed if we wish to 
get a good plant in the (piickest time. We must keep 
future ornament, rather than present display, in view, 
in the case of these young plants, and the sooner and 
ofkener we shift them the better, provided we do not 
allow these frequent small shifts to injure the plants by 
our inattention. Where due care cannot be given, it 
will be safer to give a young plant a shift, so as to yield 
a space of from one-half to three-qunrters-of-an-inch 
from the ball to the side of the pot, instead of giving it 
two shifts rnnging from two-eighths to three-eighths-of- 
an-inch each. 'J'hese dimensions of shifts will be quite 
large enough for plants taken out of large thumbs and 
small fiO's. As we get on to four and five-inch pots, we 
give larger shifts in proportion. After that period, 
growers can decide at their leisure, whether they will 
keep on with this successive mode of shifting, or at 



once transfer a plant in a five-inch pot, into one of ten, 
twelve, or fifteen. In the first case, the time ol'finiBhiDg 
blooming, pruning afterwards, and growth commencing 
again, must regulate the time of shifting, provided that 
time is not much later than the period specified. If it 
be, then either a very small shift should oo given, or it 
should be deferred until tiie following spring. Many 
close, slow-growing kinds require so little in the way of 
pruning, that they may be fresh potted any time, when 
done flowering. 

When the large-shift system is resorted to, it should 
always be done in early summer, that there may be 
time for rapid growth and hardening of the wood before 
the close of autumn. In the case of late spring and 
summer flowering species, it would be advisable to 
sacrifice a season's bloom when the largo shift was 
resolved upon, so that the potting might be proceeded 
with early. Such matters attended to, all decayed 
flowers gone, all old ties, if any, i-emoved or seen to, all 
old decayed foliage carofUlly extricated from Uie plants ; 
and they, as respects their balls of roots, regularly 
soaked in water, and then allowed to part wiUi all 
superfluity of moisture, the potting may be proceeded 
with 

4th. Mode of Potting. — This, too, must be regulated 
as to circumstances. Let us instance a few. Here is a 
nice little healthy plant in a three-inch pot ; we turn it 
out of the pot, and find the roots beginning to mat 
slightly, close to its sides. With a small pointed stick 
we disentangle these roots, and prick over the ball, so as 
to render a smooth surface a rough one, and thus open 
up a clear pathway for the roots. A pot has b«en 
drained, the rough matter put above the drainage has 
been made firm, most of the old drainage of the plant 
is got rid of, imless interlaced with roots ; the ball is 
then set in so that its surface stands half-an-inch below 
the rim of the pot, and leaving between it and the side 
of the now pot half-an-inch all round, to be filled up 
with the prcjiarcd compost. This is put in in layers, 
and in addition to striking the pot on the potting bench, 
a very thin piece of wood, similar to a bone paper-cutter, 
is run round several times as the layers are added close 
to the side of the pot, alike to fill crannies, and to 
solidify the soil without touching or hurting the roots. 
If there is any danger of hurting the roots, let this 
firming-stick's services be dis]>ensed with, as young 
plants soon to be shifted again will gi'ow all the quicker 
from not having the soil too close and firm. As you 
proceed, layer after layer, place between, some little 
fibiy pieces of peat, tit hits of charcoal, and broken 
pots, in the proportion previously specified, and finish 
with some of the finest compost, just placing as much 
over the surface of the old ball as would give it a fresh 
appearance, after picking oflT a little of the very surface 
matter. 

But there is another plant in a ft-inch pot, quite 
healthy ; it has received what pnming it wanted, and is 
growing freely, and a nice bloom is wanted from it next 
year, and, better and better still, for years to come — 
abundance of flowering being more wanted than rapidity 
of growth. IjCt it be treated the same as the one above, 
only the compost must be a Uttle rougher ; the old ball 
must be simk a quarter-of-an-inch more, to allow for 
plenty of water (tor bad drainage and deficiency of 
water are the destructive rocks of Heath culture), and 
the space between the ball and the sides of the new 
pot may range from three-quarters to one inch. The 
soil, though loose, must be packed firmly, either with a 
stick or the points of the fingers ; for when slow growing 
and abundant blooming are the combinations desired, 
no greater error can be tried than loose potting. This 
holds especially true in hard-wooded plants. On the 
other hand, in soft-wooded plants of but short duratioD, 
we easily combine rapidUy of growU) andfree^doomingt 
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because, though we do not squeeze the soil so very hard, 
the constant watering has a tendency to run the com 
post closer together ; and when thus the earth sinks in 
the pot, we can give top-di'essings without danger; 
but such top-dressings, as would sink the collar of a 
Heatli plant from hall-an-inch to au inch deeper than 
it was before, would eror be attended with danger, 
if not with ruin. Hence the reason why many Heath 
growers, whenever the plants arrive at any size, elevate 
the collar part of the plant above that part of the ball 
which approaches the rim of the pot. In large pots, if 
the rise should be merely from a half to three'([uarters- 
of-an-inch, I should have no objection, as the slight 
elevation would be merely an imitation of nature, a 
guide we may ever safely follow when diversity of cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration This slight 
elevation of the centre would so far save the stem of the 
plant from the jet dTeau of the careless waterer ; but the 
same object could be equally gained where the water- 
pot spout, and not a rose, was used, by having a tile 
or shell on which slowly to pour the water, iis in 
a free-growing plant. 1 should have a great ob- 
jection to allow water, very likely of a dittbrent tem- 
perature, to be dashed against the stem. The dread of 
this, and the fear of the roots being saturated with 
moisture, have led some eminent cultivators, not only 
to elevate the collar of the plant to the level of the rim 
of the pot, but several inches higher still. With good 
drainage, and compost which drains itself, I have never 
seen reason for adopting such a practice, and I cannot but 
thiuk that those eminent men who succeed with it must 
entail upon themselves exti-a trouble. It is quite evident 
that the only moisture obtained by the raised part must 
be got by capillary attraction, and absorption from the 
atmosphere, while a dry atmosphei^e will caiTy the 
moisture away faster than it can be received. 1 can 
easily judge how those heaths, less patient of moisture, 
may succeed best under such a system when exposed to 
tlie wet climate of some parts of the west and south of 
our island, and how such a system would be attended 
with extra trouble and danger in the eastern and mid- 
land counties, where the atmosphere is clearer and 
drier. 

These modes, when not essential, confuse the mind of 
the beginner, but with proper conveniences and atten- 
tion, there need be no more difiiculty iu growing an 
Erica than a Cineraria. 'J'here is only one other mode 
of potting to which we deem it uocessaiy to n^fcr, and 
that i» the large or one-shift system, thougli the former 
term wo look upon as the most correct. 1 some time 
ago detailed the principles involved iu this motle of pot- 
ting and cultivating, and these all apply to its adoption 
for heaths. Whether the space between the ball and 
the sides of the pot bo 1-J, S, or more inches, greater 
care will be requisite than in either of the two cases 
referred to, to disentangle the roots, so that some of 
them, at least, be enabled at once to work in a new soil. 
According to the size of the shift must be the propor- 
tionate roughness of the soil, and the larger the shift 
the firmer must these rough particles bo squeezed 
together. Whatever is put on the drainage must also 
be made firm, and as, however firm it be, it will continue 
sinking, it is advisable that in this case the collar of the 
plant should at least bo level with the rim ol tlie pot, 
and the outside oi the soil little, if any tiling, below it. 
Before the roots get to the outside, both collar and soil 
will be low enough, in all cases, but especially in this, 
the compost must be sweet, neither wet nor dry, nor yet 
; lower in temperature than the soil of the plant before 
potting ; if a few degrees higher, all the bettor ; of 
course in summer, attention to tliis will be unnecessary. 

Treatment after Potting. — At pi-esent I can only say, 
in early spring and autumn (if the la»t must be adopted), 
place the plants in a dose pit or frame, or under a hand- 1 



light, giving them a temperature, at least, ranging from 
■ib" to .')5°,and shade from bright sunshine until growth 
is commencing. In summer, a shady place would be 
the best after ])otting ; young ones may be watered im- 
mediately. The larger plants, if the ball is previously 
well moistened, may be syringed, and not watered for i 
several days. The large shift ones may be frequently 
syringed, but no moi'e water given at any time than you 
can satisfy yourself will reach all the roots. In every 
other case, when you do water, give enough to moisten 
the wJtoU soil. This, however, will very likely be en- 
larged upon, that beginners may see their way cleaiiy. 

R. Fish. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACEzE 

PROPAGATION. 

EvERYTHixSG iu this mundane world has a beginning 
and an end, and so we find that our pleasant labour of 
writing on the culture of orchids is no exception to this 
rule. Many a pleasant hour we have spent in writing, 
and can conscientiously say that we have held nothing 
back, but have tried with all our power and experience 
to render the culture of tlicse singularly-interesting and 
beautiful ))lant8 easy, not to the million, but to the 
many who are now engaged in this delightful and ex- 
citing pursuit. We nre happy to find that our labour 
of love has been appreciated. Many kind friends have 
been so good as to approve of, and put our insti'uctions 
into jiracticc, and we may liopo with success. ^lany 
have expressed a wish to have the paj>ers wliich we 
have had the hapj>ines3 of contributinj:; to The Cottaoe 
GAUDKNEtt on Orchid Culture, embodied in a small 
volume, and in iTply to that wish, if it please God to 
Sparc us in licalth, with snificient time to collect them 
together, we intend to publish them, so that ftiture 
growei-s may at once sec what they ought to practice in 
order to succeed. 

We have purposely delayed till the end of our 
labours, the mode of propagating these plants, and that 
is what yet remains for us to write about. It was 
thought better to do this than to" be continually repeat- 
ing to every species the way in which they might be in 
creased. There are so many that are propagated in the 
same manner, that we judged, and we thinK rightly, that 
it would be more advantageous to the cultivator to have 
the directions altogether, than to have them scattered 
througli the wholo series of papers. Generally speaking, 
the whole of the s[)e<'ie8 of any genera of the order are 
propagated in a similar manner, we propose, therefore, 
brietiy to run through the gtmcra in alphabetical order, 
and to give tlie way in wliicli we have been successful 
in increasing them. In the large genus Oncidinniy and 
perhaps one or two others, there are plants of such 
dilleront habits, that the way of increasing them must 
necessarily be difterent, and wo shall of course, in such 
cases, deviate from the general rule. 

Propa/jation of Orckidacea. Acanthophippium. — This 
is a (piick-growing genus, and the plants soon spread 
out over the pot. To increase them, turn a plant out of 
the pot, and cut oil' with a strong knife two or three 
or more pseudo-bulbs, pot them in the proper compost, 
give no water till the young shoots begin to appear, then 
water very gently, Inking careful not to wet the young 
shoots. They will make flowering plants the third year. 

Here we would remark, once for all, that the best 
time of propagation, with few exceptions, is just before 
the plants begin to grow, or a (-onvcnient time would be 
when the potting of the plain is being performed; then 
the plants are out of the pots, and may be easily divided. 

AciNETA. — The sjHJcies of this genus do not grow so 
fast as the last The way to increase them is to cut off ^ 
two or throe of the back pseudo-biUbs, pot them in | 
small pots in the same compost that is used for the old i 
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plants, aud place them on a shelf Donr the glass till they 
bcgia to glow, then water them, aud place them amongst 
the general collection. Alter tliey have made the lii-st 
new pseudo-bulhs, put them in baskets, and treat them 
like the establishtnl plants. 

AcROPERA. — By divisions of the whole plant, potted 
and treated like the established ones. 

Ae RIDES. — This beautiful genus requires to be pro- 
pagated by taking off young shoots that have already 
pushed forth young roots for themselves. These may 
be put immediately into baskets proportioned to their 
size ; caie, however, must be taken that the ends of the 
young roots aie not bruised or injured. Some of the 
species will grow if the long stems are divided into 
lengths. Some three or four years ago, we had a tall 
plant of that fine species, Aerides quimjuevulnera. It 
being valuable, we felt desirous to try an experiment 
with it, which, on account of its great value, was some- 
what bold. The top had three or four nice young roots 
made the season previous. This top was cut off, and 
put into a smaller basket in sphagnum in the usual way; 
tlio lower part of the stem was cut into three lengths, 
each having two or three leaves, and also a living root : 
these cuttings were each put into small baskets, and 
during tlie succeeding summer wo had the pleasure of 
seeing a young shoot spring from each of them, thus 
giving us four plants instead of one. Encouraged by 
this success, some other species of the same genus were 
subjected to the same experiment, but, we are sorry to 
add, not with the same success. Some pushed fortli 
young shoots, but the greater part failed. The species 
wo tried were A. crisjuitHy and A. oiloratum. It is more 
prudent, therefore, to wait till these and other species 
make young shoots with roots to them, before attempt- 
ing to increase them. 

Aganista pulcuelfa. — This plant sends out many 
branches and roots in the air, therefore, to increase it, 
take ofl' one or more of the rooted branches, and treat it 
similar to the parent plant. 

ANORiEcuM. — All the species of this genus may be 
increased by taking off young rooted shoots, tying them 
to a block, and when Well established, placing the block 
in a basket or pot of si)hagnum, like tlie parent plants. 

Anguloa. — ^The species of this genus are strong in 
growtii. To increase the plants, pass a knife through 
the back bulbs when the forward ones are beginning to 
grow, let them remain in the pots undisturbed till they 
have made shoots, and i>crfected their lirst new pseudo- 
bulbs, then, at the time of potting the succeeding 
season, separate these divisions from the old plants, 
pot them, and treat them in the usual way ; they will 
tiower the second yeai* if well managed. T. Appleby. 

{To be conlinucd.) 



OLD LESSONS ON DAHLIA GROWING. 

We frequently smile at the laborious efforts of treatise 
writci-s, whose chief difliculty seems to be to find dif- 
ferent words to express what they have themselves read, 
and afterwards wish to convey. A man no sooner 
manages to get a few prizes for anything, than he must 
set u}) for a writer, and instead of being grateful to his 
teacher, whose lessons commanded success, he sets up 
scribbling for himself, as though he were the original 
founder of tlie practice which ho recommends. 

The Dahlia lessons of \^'rZ, may be comprised in 
the following hints : — The soil should be rich enough to 
grow good cabbages and caulifiowers, and be trenched 
two feet deep. U, therefore, the ground is poor, well dress 
it. As wo have the plants in small pots all ready for 
)>l;mting out towards the end of May, we should first 
drive stakes into the ground at six feet distance from 
each other, firmly and uniformly, leaving four ieet 
blauding out of the earth, then witJi a trowel make 



holes close to the stakes, and let the ball of earth be 
planted with the surface two inches under the leyel of 
the ground, but not much covered— of coorae it will be 
in a slight hoUow that will hold water; put proper 
labels, or mark the numbers on the stake ; lot them be 
watered at the time, and also occasionally, after plant- 
ing, if the weather prove dry, but all the ground should 
be soaked, instead of water being put to each plant As 
these plants giow, they nmst be well supported, not 
merely to the stake, but to other props, if necessary, and 
if any plants run up much, take away the top 61 the 
leader. 

With regard to pruning the plants, all weakly and all 
cross branches shoidd be taken off close, and plenty of 
light aud air should bo admitted : the growth, beyond 
any bloom that is wanted, should bo taken away, and the 
side branches should all be stopped, so that the strength 
may be thrown into the flowors. The exception to this 
rule should be any of those large varieties which would 
be too coarse if grown strong. Of course the showers 
who deem size to be the only desirable point, prop up 
tables, tlu-ough which, by means of a slit from the edge 
to the centre hole, they bring the bud to the centre, and 
cover with a pot. The effect of this is to produce 
edged and blush fiowers white and oat of character, 
and dirty or speckled yellows, puro. It woidd be well if 
fiowei's were obliged to be shown as they would grow 
in a gentleman's garden, but according to the present 
taste, size is almost the only quality looked at favour- 
ably ; and there is a sort of clique, comprising half-a- 
dozen dealers, and as many amateurs, who sweep off 
the prizes at all the shows — the clique of amateurs 
judging the dealers fiowers, and the dealers judging the 
amateui*s' ; and so long as tliis is submitted to, so long 
will large, coarse monsters be made to win, over com- 
pact, symmetrica], double varieties, with perfect out- 
lines. 

Dahlias are sliown now according to the plan laid 
down by the Metropolitiui Society, on fiat boards, with 
six-inch feet behind, and three-inch feet in front, painted 
green, with holes six inches apart, and the size which 
will hold the flowers in their travelling tubes, merely 
lifted out of the holes in the box, and dropped into the 
holes in the stand. The object of this was to make as 
little work as possible. But anotlier fashion has come 
up, which has done more towards cheating the public 
than the aitificial growing under shades, we mean the 
practice of diessiiig fiowers, by which rough, ugly, 
quilled varieties are rendered all that need be wished, 
and j)cople induced to buy them, though perfectly 
worthless to any but those who depend on such means. 
If dressing were not allowed, we should no longer 
see certificates given to sorts that are thrown away 
directly they are bloomed, and a hundred varieties thus 
annually let loose upon the public for every half-dozen 
that are worth a gentleman's money. A visit to any of 
the uniformly winning showers will give a very good 
idea how a garden must be abandoned to every kind of 
prop, shade, and litter, and the plants skeletonized, to 
insure success, until we can make natural growth, com- 
pactness, symmetry and a perfect outline, beat coarse, 
overgrown, bruised, and manipulated monsters. 

Wlien the flowers begin to decay in beauty, aud 
decroade in size, so that the beauty of a plant is gone, 
the tuber may be lifted with a spade, so as to cut off 
the supply, but not taken up, nor the plant cut ; in a 
day or two, if there were room, the plants Blight be cut 
ofi', and the tubers removed into the shade, stem down- 
wards, to drain out any moisture that may be in the 
hollow, and they should be kept so all through the 
winter, where they can be efi'ectually protected from 
damp, heat, and f]*08t. 

In the spring the amateur may not want more than 
two or tlurce plants of a sort, in which case he may put 
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the tubers in a warm j)lace to start tlie eyes, so that he 
can divide the roots into as many pieces as tliere are 
eyes, or as many pieces as he roqmres, and pot them till 
the end of May, and the tubers may be reduced so as to 
go into four-inch pots, as every litue tuber is necessary 
to support a shoot which will throw out fresh roots for 
itself very early. 

If, however, more plants are wanted, let the tubers be 
reduced to moderate dimensions, and potted with the 
crown of the root well above the soil, and placed in a 
moderate ho^bed, or on a stove, in Febniary or March. 
As soon as the shoots are two inches long they may be 
broken off, if few are wanted, or carefully cut off, just 
below the lower pair of leaves ; these may be struck in 
light sandy compost, in pots, under a bell-glass, and as 
tlio shoots push rapidly, and strike freely, they must be 
attended to daily. As soon as they are well struck, they 
shoidd be potted singly in thumb-pots, and continued in 
peat until well established, when they may be gradually 
hardened off in a greenhouse or cold frame, but well 
protected at night, and in frosty weather, until the end 
of May, when they may be planted out as at first 
directed. 

Seed may be sown in pans or pots, at the beginning 
of March, be potted off singly when they have four rough 
leaves, and continued in heat until well-established in 
their pots, when tliey may be hardened off like the 
plants from cuttings, and be planted out in May; but 
seedlings need not be more than a foot or eighteen 
inches apart in the row, nor the rows more than three 
feet asunder, because, when they shew flower, all that 
are not as good as the best we have, should be pulled up 
instantly, to make more room for the bettor ones that 
are left, and any that are considered an acquisition 
should have stakes placed to support them; but an 
amat^'ur who takes any pride in raising a good flower 
should be severe in his judgment. 

If the outline of a flower be not perfectly round, the 
petals free from notch or points or ribs — if the flower 
be not double, globular on the face, perfect in the 
centre, and symmetrical — and if, in addition to all this, 
the petals be not thick, let it be trampled under foot, for 
wc have annually too many called "first-rate show 
flowers," with the faults we have described. As to size, 
let it not be taken into account. If it be small, tliink 
none the worse of it, for the vulgar taste which prevails 
among a few will unquestionably have to give })laco to 
a more rational and elegant standard; not a new 
standard, but the one originally laid down, and only 
departed from to lower the test, and enable dealers to 
send out ten whore they ought only to put out one. 

(Jr. Glenny. 



VERBENA CULTURE FOR EXHIBITING. 

{Continued from page 258.) 

Section 5th. — Pbepauing fou Exhibition, >VHETiiEn 
AS Cot Flowers, or in Pots. — We have now come to 
the fifth division of our subject, which is quite as im- 
portant as any that have preceded, or may follow it, 
because, though every care may be taken to bring the 
flowers up to the mark on the very day of exhibition, 
yet, for want of proper attention, just at the nick of 
time, the whole amount of expense and labour, as far as 
regards success at the exhibition, may be thrown away. 
The first thing to prepare is a box to convey the cut 
flowers safely to tlie place of cxliibition. The size of 
the box will of course depend upon the number of 
trusses required for the pan. Sometimes they are 
shown in twenty-foiu: dift'ercnt varieties. In such a 
rase, it is desirable to take at least one-thinl more than 
is actually needful, in order to have some to choose 
from at the place. The distance, too, must be taken 



into consideration. If, for instance, the flowers have 
to travel fifty or a bimdred miles, it will then be de- 
sirable to have double the number required to make up 
the stand, the box would then be required to be so 
much larger. Perhaps, after all, the box had better be 
made large enough to serve every possible requirement. 
In order to be the more useful, it may be made so as to 
suit various kinds of cut flowers, such as Pansies, Car- 
nations, Dahlias, Pinks, Ranunculuses, &c. There are 
several ways of making these boxes, but perhaps the 
best and most convenient, is a square deal box, to open 
at one side, the side that opens to be hung on hinges 
like a door. This should be deep enough to hold at 
least three tiers of stands of bloom. These shelves, as 
they may be termed, will rest upon slips of wood, to 
separate them from each other a sufficient distance, so 
tliat the flowei's are two inches below the stand above 
them. Each stand should be deep enough to hold a 
tier of tin bottles to be filled with water, to keep the 
flowers fresh during the journey, and through the time 
of the exhibition. These bottles should have each a 
tube of wood to fit into them, the hole through the tube 
should be wide enough to allow the flower-stem to be 
easily drawn through it, so far as nearly to touch tlie 
bottom of the bottle, and to make the stem quite firm it 
should be wedged tight in with slips of thick paper, 
wood, or cotton wool, care being taken that the flower- 
stems are not crushed or injured. The bottles should 
have their upper edges turned back wider than the 
holes, to rest upon the lid of the stand. They need not 
be more than two-and-a-half inches long, and throe- 
quarters-of-an-inch in diameter. This size will be large 
enough even for Dahlia blooms. The holes for these 
bottles should be at equal distances, and wide enough 
apart to allow room for the trusses (or blooms of other 
flowers) to travel and stand on the exhibition table clear 
of each other. These stands are best made of strong 
tin. They should have a bottom and sides deep enough 
to allow room for the bottles, so that when they ai-e 
taken out of the box, they will have a neat appearance 
upon the tables. This box, and the stands within it, 
should, as a matter of course, be made some time before 
they are wanted. A coat or two of paint of any colour 
the owner may fancy, will give them a more ornamental 
appearance, besides cause tliem to last longer. This 
apparatus will, it is true, cost some cash, but if well 
made, and taken care of afterwards, it will last a man's 
life-time. Wc hope our readers will understand the 
description of it, and we would advise them to got one 
made without delay, so as to become well-seasoned, and 
be ready the day it is wanted. 

Small exhibitions may have more simple tilings ; a 
box merely deep enough to hold one stand of blooms, 
may, perhaps, be enough for some, but the same priu 
ciple of having vessels to contain water, fixed firmly in 
the stand, with the addition of the tubes to draw the 
flowei*s through, is indispensable. No person can 
expect to win prizes wlio carries his flowers in a basket, 
however carefully packed with cotton, wool, and moss. 
They are sure to be rendered almost imfit for exhibitiou. 

The next thing to prepare after the apparatus for con- 
veying the flowers, and placing them upon the tables, is 
to prepare the flowers themselves. The bed must be ex- 
amined, and the trusses of bloom are now supposed to be j 
fully in flower. Some that are much advanced had | 
better be cut, put in water, and removed into some quiet 
place where there is no excitement to ])ush them further 
on. A cellar, or a cool dairy-room, or even a cool 
parlour, where the sun's rays are prevented entering by 
blinds or shutters, will be a suitable place. Blooms 
that are not so much advauccd must be allowed to i"e- 
main on the plants till the Inst moment. Cut them, 
and gather a few frc»sh healthy leaves, fill the bottles 
with water, and then place the leaves in the bottles first, 
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and 80 place tbem that tbe truss may be surrounded 
with them, witliout crowding or pushing against them. 
Then draw in the flower, and this gi-een ground will 
set off the coloiurs of the flowers greatly. Write tlic 
names of each kind on neat slips of paper, and paste 
them on the stand directly in front of the flower to 
which the name belongs. Arrange the colours so as to 
have the most pleasing shades, for on this point the 
effect of the appearance of the whole stand greatly 
depends. Contrasts of opposite colours, such as very 
daik and very light, are always dangerous to the effect 
of the whole. Rather endeavour to blend the shades 
agreeably with the eye of a painter, softening, as it 
were, sudden breaks of colour, a scarlet, for instance, | 
would look too glaring placed in juxta-position witli a ^ 
white, but place a pink between them, and there is a , 
gradation of shade agreeable and refreshing to the eye. , 
Acting upon this principle in arranging the colours, let ; 
the stand be fllled just in time, and no sooner, to allow 
time to reach the jilace of exhibition two hours before 
the judges are to enter. This will allow time enough to 
dress the flowers, flatten the petals, remove any tliat 
have dropped part of their blooms, replacing them with 
the extra bloom, and anything else needful to improve 
and set ofl' their appearance. Expose them to the air 
no longer than is absolutely necessary. Tlie exhibitor 
who bestows such pains-taking has far more chances of 
success than one who bestow less care, who comes to 
exhibition late, and who has no time then to trim his 
flowers, so as to set them ofl* to the best advantage. 

Vetbencis in pots, to prepare for exhibition^ must 
be deferred till the next opportunity. T. Api'leby. 



A CHAPTER ON PEAS. 

Amongst the many productions a well-cropped gaiden 
sends to our tables in sunnner, that of a ** disli of nice 
peas " is always acceptable, and next to (if not in some 
cases equal witli) the potato, stiinds this important vege- 
table. The interest that usually attends the flrst intro- 
duction of peas for the season, makes tliem an object of j 
much anxiety, or, it may be pride, in the skilful cultivator; 
BO that, prior to the first '* dish" being gathered, scarcely 
a day passes but he watches their progress, scrutinizing 
with eagle eye their merits or failings, and taking his 
notes accordingly, he sets down in his mind what varieties 
he thinks he will grow next year, at the same time vow- 
ing vengeance against a taU, lank, half-barren sort, oc- 
cupying the best position, and which had been strongly 
recommended to him as being several days earlier than 
the earliest known. This expected prodigy with a high- 
sounding name, for even pecis bear Royal and other 
astounding titles, he was told would not be more than 
three feet high, or in very rich ground, ibur at the 
utmost, lie was also told it would be laden from the 
bottom upwards, and, coming into use before all others, 
would be in fact everything that could be desired. Alas, 
how often have we, and many others, been disap- 
pointed in such matters, and the frown that over- 
casts the features of the otherwise cheerful cultivator, 
when some visitor or humble cottager points to them in a 
half-scolhng tone, tells, in unmistakeable language, how 
he laments the error he has been led into, by too im- 
I)licitly trying, on an important scale, an article he hod 
not otherwise tested in a smaller way. Now, we know 
of nothing more vexing to the gardener, than the dis- 
appointments he often meets with in i)eas ; re^Hjatedly 
have we seen fatal mistakes in that way, and sympathy 
from " the kitchen," does not always follow such mis- 
takes, besides the waste of labour, materials, and 
space. We have more than once seen a plot sown 
with a kind recommended as *' Somebody's Marrow," 
sown in tbe way marrow peas usually are, i. e., wide 



apart, and judge the indignation of the party on finding 
his eight or ten-feet runners, quietly lay themselves 
down when about twice that number of inches. We 
need not dwell on the enls of such disappoiiitmentSf 
we only mention them in the way of assisting our 
readers to avoid such vexatious results, and now proceed 
to the practical details bearing on the cultivation of this 
essential vegetable. 

Our readers will remember that we advised the flrst 
crop of early peas to be sown on some warm sunny 
border, about the middle of November. We also re- 
commended another sowing about Christmas, in a 
similar situation. Now, in favoured localities, a good 
early sort sown, and accidents guarded against, there is 
every chance of these crops coming into use pretty 
early, without any extraordinary care, beyond sticking 
them ^early with short spriggy boughs, for which the 
dead or old branches (not the green fresh ones) of 
spruce fir make the best. We say stick them early, 
because such boughs are of themselves no oontemptible 
protection, and in very severe weather, they afford a sort 
of frame-work over which to throw mats or similar 
coverings. 

This crop we presume now to be progressing as well as 
circumstances can reasonably allow, and at the proi)er 
time the amateur will doubtless act accordingly, but 
there are a numerous class of readers who do not 
possess such a highly-favoured border; perhaps they 
have no border at liberty, and only a cold, heavy, moist 
gaidcn soil to act upon, in a locality bleak and uninvi- 
ting. In their case, another mode must bo adopted 
altogether. The icy coldness of their ground is almost 
too much for even this hardy plant during the winter 
months, so that means must be taken to forward a crop 
in some heated apparatus, to plant out whenever the 
gi'ound is in a condition fit to receive such things, and 
by judicious management they will be enabled to gather 
peas not many days later than their more favoured 
brethren, several counties ofl'. Now, wo do not presume 
to advance anything stiictly new in the mode we 
advise, in fact, tilings "totally new" are rare, even in 
this " wonderful age ; " for no sooner does a man sug- 
gest a something different from anything he ever saw, 
aud toll the world the invention is *' an original one/' 
than a host of writers immediately rise up and prove, or 
attempt to prove, the very same thing to have been in 
existence many generations; so that, in the present 
case, we lay no claim to invention, but only urgo the 
adoption of a useful old plan in such places as we know 
it may be acted on with a beneficial result. 

We will suppose a vinery, or some other heated struc- 
ture, to be in force, and we know of no more suitable 
place than a vinery ; let, therefore, some shallow boxes, 
seed-pans, or pots, filled, or nearly so, with good gai'den 
soil, be introduced into this j)lace — sow your j)eas 
tolerably thick, cover them up, and water wlicn needed. 
They will soon make their appearance, if the place is 
at all warui, and soon after, they must be removed 
to a cooler place, but not until some progi'ess has been 
made; and eventually they must, by dogi'oes, be re- 
moved out of dooi-s to some sheltered corner at first* 
until they be so far hardened oif as to be planted out 
in the rows they are to occupy, which, however, in tlie 
cold climates wo have above alluded to, cannot well 
take place before the middle of March, so tliat to 
prepare them before that time is not attended with any 
advanUige ; and turning them out into groimd that more 
resembles the bottom of a pond, when the -water is 
drawn oil', than anything else, cannot be expected much 
more successful than if they were tlirown into that 
pond. tSo that the cultivator who has such a soil to 
deal with, aud no immediate chance of bettering it, 
ought not to be in too gi'eat a huny in planting-out» 
nothing is gained by it 
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There are many other modes of growing, or rather day, and in one place, under favourable circumstances, 
starting, peas, than in pots or boxes, but they ai*o all ' and the result proved the Emperor to bo the earliest 



modifications of the same thing ; we have seen the old- 
fashioned horse-shoc-shaped drain-tiles lilled with earth, 
liiul peas sown on them ; theses were planted out with 
the ball unbroken, and so far wore better than any other 
iiiodo we know of, but the space they occupy while in a 
])reparatorY stage is too mu(th to be allowed them in 
cases where other objects claim equal attention ; though 
tht' young gardener will find theso tiles no bad sub- 
stitute for pots when put to his shifts. Another mode is 
to sow ]K5as in narrow strips of turf turned upside-down, 
and a little mark for the seed to lio in ; this turf, which 
oujjfht to be cut pretty thick, and all deep-rooted weeds, 



by live or six days ; next to that the Prince Albert, but 
still at a marked dillbrence. Now, though we have 
not abandoned that taste for trying novelties, we admit 
the issue of the trial alluded to has occasioned our dis- 
missing all but the winning ones in that list, but their 
places are occupied by other kinds, or, at least, by kinds 
bearing other names, tlie residts of which we shall, in 
duo time, impait to the readers of The Cottage Gau- 

DKNER. 

Kitchen - GARDEN Sundries. — Whenever a vacant 
border can be had under a south wall, or close wooden 
fence, let it be turned to account for something required 
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as yarrow, docks, dandelions, &c., removed, is soon early ; and let a bank of earth be thrown against such a 

t uclaspcd by the roots of the peas ; but it ought also place on which to sow Lettuce^ Vaulijlott'ers, and other 

to have been prepared some little time, so tliat the grass plants ; besides, Radislies do very well in such a position, 

and other herbage be dead, or nearly so. Another evil A thatched hurdle to lean against such wall or fence, a 

iittending this plan is the inconvenience of removing few inches from this sloping bank, is also of great service 

such a breakable article, the number of times it has to be in protecting tender and delicate objects ; but where 

(.lone in the course of ** hai'dening oil','* whereby much of tliero ai'e fniit trees, which is, or always ought to be, the 

its otherwise utility is lost before it arrives at its destina- case, such banks cannot tliere be formed, though the same 

tion ; this plan also labours under the disadvantages we thing may be done on a narrow border by the side of a 

have alluded to in the tiles — ^it takes up too much room wall, whero they will come nearly as well. Those of our 

in the forcing department, otherwise in many other readers residing in early districts will have made much 

i-esprots it is good and useful. progress in such work ; but as wo write for all, and this 

We need hardly say, that in this course of probation, week more especially for those denied the genial climate 

the pots, boxes, Ac, will require more abundant water- of the southern counties, we fear we must (as our space 

ings tlian is given to things usually in such ])laces, is occupied) request them to look to former Calendars 

more especially at tlie latter part of the time, when a for other operations now necessary, and by all means to 

mass of roots, and corrcsponding one of top, re<iuire a take advantage of frosty mornings to turn over, and 

liberal support. But we will suppose all to have gone well pulverize, the groimd intended for Carrots^ Onions^ 

on well, and towards tho middle of ^lan^h they are to and other seed crops, so that it may be in good working 

be found occupying a position against a south wall, tho order when wanted. J. Kobson. 

pots all clustered together, and some stakes placed . 
aguiust the wall. A mat is thrown over them at nights; 

and at their first introduction there, a fow boughs, or FEATHEIUNG OUll NESTS, 

some other protection, arc idaced round them, to keep ,...." ., ,r r,, 

otr cold winds. These beiiig gradually removed, and Jfy the Jullwressoj ^^My Howvn, cfc 

the weather tolerably fine, preparations must be made Theiik is a kind of dishonesty in tho world which people 

to plant them out, or, rather, tliose preparations ought ^*" "^'^ generally call thcj}. It is described in a few words, 

to have been made before, as we expect the ardent cul- ^'"H^» ^^'^'^^^^ ^"^ understands and is accustomed to—'' Fea- 

tivator to have tliat forcthought which enables him to ^^'^^^ ^!^* V""'^"," "^iT" T*'" ^:°^^^^ extremely shocked 

forcsee what is wanted, long beforc tho time of action ; f^ ,\^^ ^"'^P/^ *^^^,«^ Y^^f'T I '"'^'^^n'' i^nTn!: 

.,• ^ 1 11 *i r 1 1 1 e i- or stoppmg hira m the dark and taking bis purse, or shppmg 

; HI this case he wUl, thereforc, have a large li cap of iino ^ sii^.Vfork or spoon into his pocket when his neighbour's 

loamy soil piled up in some open shed, which, having ij^ck was tunicd,--a man who would shudder at doing these 

been turned several Umes, and being tolerably dry, affords things wiU, if employed by this very neighbour, or niasUT, 

a morc grateful repast to the roots of the pea— when di- feaUier his own nest, and ihuik nothing of it. Now, in the 

vested of its former food, and to a certain extent muti- sight of God this man is Uiiwiiuj. Let us lay it to all our 

lated in the operation — than the cold, ungenial moisture hearts, Ibr every one of us may have opportunity to act 

of the ground forming their future abode. We need justly or unjustly in the com-se of our Uves, although 

hardly enter into details of planting, which arc well perhaps we may not be hired servants, or men working for 

known to every one ; sullice it to say, that tlie imported wages. We may all bo placed in situations of temptation 

soil alluded to, mixed with leafy-mould, or other lighten- ^V"^^' J^*^, ""^ «^^f ^' »»^ some of us may be persons em- 

iug substance, ought to be used freely in the row, and P^^>''"^ ''""^ ^"^'"^^'^^ by our fellow-men, and, like Joseph, we 

i"i 1- i_. *-iA ^ *i may bo rulers over all. Now, to our heavenly master we 

bo placed in such a manner as entirely to compass he ^^^,^j ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^;^^^^, ^^^,^1 ^^^ y,^^ ^^^ 

roots and that they must not bo planted deep-rather ^^^hing, hear nothing, know nothing ; we may feaUier our 

let them stand above tho ordinary level, it is not „ests in peace, and none may gainsay it. But there is one 

common lor Uie first crop to suffer from dry weather who hateth the bag of deceitful weights, and m whom a false 

so much as after ones, and on such soils as we have balance is an abomination. Oh ! let us strictly waU-h our- 

heen speaking of, it is not likely they will. After plant- selves, lest He see evil in us. We cannot escape from 

ing, let them be immediately sticked, and all tho twiggy His eye. 

pieces you can command may be stuck in at the bottom, 1 remember, many years ago, the death of a man who had 

so that some degree of shelter may be given against " featliered his nest " in the service of a kind and liberal 

tlie blighting inliuences of east winds, which, at this distress ; and I wUl place before my readers a few circum- 

season, arc as much to bo dreaded as tho sprmg frosts, ^^^»^'*--^ that may msiruct and benetit us aU. , , _, , 

and. though morc indircctly, do quite as much harm. , ^^^i*^'^ AVatkins rented a farm on the estate of a lady ol 

Although it is at variance with the general practice !;;^' , T.^t^ "" !"" ''"n T^'k^' f \ V^t^^Cul 

c ',, • 1 • 1 X ** 1 ^ ^' 1 trusted her tenants would do right by her. >Vaikms house 

ot writers in popular journals to recommend parUcular ^,^^ ^^,^^^. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ,^^ ^^,,^ ^^^^t', farm 

varieties, yet, as wo ha.ve m tins article alluded to cases ^as at no great distance. bJtli theso men feathered their 

where unfortunate mistakes had occiu-rod, wo beg to nests ; one of them died and left it aU behind, but aeorgo 

say, for tho benefit of our readers, that last year wo ^Vatkuis had morc to suffer. 

tried the Prince Albert ^ tho Racehorse, tho Eany War- Every one knew that he imposed upon Ids kind mistress 

wick J and Warned 9 Early Emperor , all sown in one in a thousand ways. This and that was required, such and 
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such an improvement should bo made — repairs wcro always 
wanting ; and Watkins managed it all for himself, for Mrs. 

S knew nothing. She could not be mailo to sec or 

believe tliat she was robbed right and left — she thought well 
of the two farmers, they had been on the property for years 
— she wus used to them — she could not bear to make a 
cliangu and part with either of them. 

Geoi-go Watkuis had two sons. The elder was made a 
gentleman ; the younger was treated with marked unkind- 
ness, amounting to cruelty. He was made to sit in the 
barn, wbile his brother lived in comfort; the younger worked 
with the men, and looked like a common labourer, while the 
elder was dressed extravagantly, and followed tlie hounds. 
He was a wild young man, and was taught expensive tastes 
and habits. Of course his father had to find the money, 
and what with this, and other things, AVatkins sufifered 
worldly hisses, which were not known until he quitted the 

farm. Mrs. S died, the estate passed into other hands, 

and Watkins had notice to quit. 

It was a mehuicholy day when tliis change took place. 
But the prosperity of the unjust man cannot last, for God 
himself has declared that it shall not. Watkins and his 
wife removed to a Httle cottage. His eldest son had married 
a woman with money some years before, and was doing 
well ; the yomiger worked on the roads, or wherever he 
could find employment. Watkins himself was attacked with 
sickness, his wife was infirm, and they had no daughter to 
take cai-e of tliem. I remember, although it is so long ago, 
the impression it made upon me when 1 called to see them 
imder tlieir altered circumstances. I could scarcely believe 
that tlie du'ty-looking, broken-down, ilbdressud man before 
me, was the same tliat I remembered so stout, and hale, 
and well-to-do, a few years before. I could scarcely suppose 

J was speaking to the tenant of jMrs. S , with whom she 

used to drink a customar}' tea once ever}- summer, and who 
was then thriving in his worldly ways, with his nest well 
feathered ; but so it was. He was now aged, poor, neglected, 
unhappy, and suffering from bodily infirmities. No one 
seemed to care about him, or respect him, and both he and 
I lis wife died and were buried unnoticed and unregi-etted. 

I remember another man also who featlicred l)is nest at 
the expense of his employer. Ho was bailift* in my o)mi 
family, and when he was dismissed from his situation he 
boasted to his friends that he had made six hundi^ed pounds 

sijice he had been at . This man's end was not 

l>eace. Wliatever money ho really had secured made itself 
wings, and he, and his wife too, died in poverty uud trouble. 

1 diU'e say many of my readei's can add in>tanccs of tlie 
same kind in their own experience, to these. Very seldom 
does such conduct escape punishment here on eartli, for a 
" woe " has been uttered, by a voice wliose words pass not 
away, against ** him that buildeth his house by unrigliteous- 
ness, and his chambei-s by wrong." A man may feuther his 
nest warmly and snugly, hut he will not sit in it in peace. 
He has robbed his neighbour — he has taken tliat whicli was 
not liis right; if he thinks he has not openly broken the 
eighth commandment, he has openly broken the tenth, and 
it will be dililcult to prove that ho has not done botli, in the 
sight of Hiiu who searchetli the lieait. 

Let us feather our nests /or eternily. Let us walk strictly 
by the statutes and precepts of God. Let us watch our 
hearix with diligence, for if they keep time and tune with 
the Word of God, neither our feet nor our hands will be 
swift to do evil. JiCt us feather our nests so that we may lie 
down in them with a conscience void of olfence. No nest 
will be soft, and wanii, unless " the everlasting anns " arc 
beneath us — unless we "tnist in his wings," and ai*e ** covered 
with his feathers." Let us all remember this. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING— FEnnuAiiY. 

Wi: have now commenced the year in earnest ; and the 
nppeiirmice of the snowdrop, the coltsfoot, and some other 
harbingers of spring, will strongly remind us that we must 
put our house in order; — must buckle on oiur armour, and 
pi epare ** io take the field." Away, then, all wintry and 
leliiargic feelings; lloweiy Spring beckons us on ; interest, 
duty, and health, invite us to shake ofi' all apathy. 

And Jiow let us hope that our oft-repeated advice, to dig 



deep, and drain well, has been attended to by many of onr 
readers ; and that all proprietors, and those having power 
and influence over allottees and cottage gardeners, have 
strenuously used all fair infiuencc, and all charitable and 
laudable means, to induce the holders of sach plots to put 
faitli in such practices, and assisted them, if needs be, in 
such extra means to reclaim imfertile spots us arc commonly 
beyond the poor man's reach. 

To such as have omitted these necessary proceedings we 
can only shv, better late than never. Mtich of such labour 
may yet be performed, only, ">vith regard to the amelioration 
of soils for the ciurent season, much valuable time has been 
lost ; the mechanical texture of adhesive soils cannot well 
be brought into proper order witliout the action of a winter^ 
frost. Let any man who has possessed a piece of land 
for years of an apparently incorrigible character, and 
water-logged, let liim thoroughly drain such land in Octo- 
ber, and after laying a month to empty itself, trench deep, 
and ridge it. If there has been an average winter's frost, 
he will scai'cely know his o^vn plot again when breaking it 
down in March. Henceforth one-half the labour hitherto 
employed will suffice, and the i>roductivenesa, we will under- 
take to say, will be doubled, independent of the application 
of maniu-es. If such be facts, surely they are sufficiently 
persuasive. 

Rotations. — Juilicious rotations are of much valne ; and 
all that is to be done this way should be at onco planned 
decisively for the whole year ; it only needs an horn's doK 
consideration. We do tliink tliat as a simple plan — and 
tedious ones will not answer with tlie generalitj of small 
holders — that the division of any given plot into tlu^ee or 
four ecpial pai-ts is a ver}' convenient and safe mode of 
procedure. Thus throwing most of the crops into three 
broad classes, we may assume something like the following 
as descriptive U.'rms : — 

HePU'KNERS, I'llEPAREllS, ExHAUSTKRS, STOLEN CbOI^S.— 

IJy the fii'st, wo mean those crops for which it is particularly 
expedient that exti*a facilities be aflTorded, in order to render 
them highly profitable ; for on examination it will be found 
that they ai'o the pivot on which the cottagers or allottee's 
welfare mainly depends. It will, of course, be seen tliat 
what are ordinarily termed "root crops" arc the kinds 
pointed to. The cultivator may have a pig, or he may not; 
lie may even possess a cow : whether he does or no, these 
roots ore the essential for the wintering ; and if ho has 
children they will, at least, constitiUe the chief bulk of diet, 
notwithstanding the low price of wheat as compai'od with 
former times. On these, then, the small grower should 
expend his chief strength ; for they not only repay Uie extra 
labour involved in their culture, but serve a most important 
pai't in a good rotation — that of deepening the soil ; and, by 
consequence, bringing up certain portions of what our 
chemists and learned men term inorganic materials. What- 
ever pei-sons with predisposed views may say, it is, we think, 
certainly proved by a concurrence of both science and prac- 
tice, that a gradual amelioration, and as gradual an npllfting 
of such material to blend with the siuface-soil, is what may 
be justly tonned a remwnL It is not simply a chemical 
affaii' ; deep roots are generally endiuing roots — that is, they 
will xcork during periods of extreme drought and heat, 
whilst shallow roots are idle. 

As, then, we feel bound to adrise tliat the whole of a 
garden, or allotment, be deep dug ( or ti-cnchod, as some 
tolks have it) every tliird year, we do think that such labour 
is best expended over the "root crops." These, in the 
main, oxa fusi fornix as our learned men tenn it — that is to 
say, spindle-shaped, or what coimtry folks call tap-rooted. 
So growing tliem effects two objects ; for since the chief 
merit in these things is to have the greatest length, as well 
as bulk, why not make them the tmiiing point for a period- 
ical deepening f 

If any man can dig deep every year, so much tlie better; 
this, however, all cannot do. Wo well remember, some 
yeai's since, trying a plan which turned out jiujt the reverse 
of what we had intended. The gist of the matter was this : 
In the northern counties of England gardeners are fre- 
quently puzzled to tiiul gnaiiid Kufticiently poor on which 
to grow their boet, and thirir silver- skinned onions, for 
ornamental pickles. Our agricultural friends will coimt 
this a capital joke; but their objects and the gardenenin 
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the production of Ueet are as wide aa the poles i^>art All 
gt)od gai'dcncrs know full well, that to have fine beet for 
siilod purposes a poor sarnly soil in i-equisite ; the same may 
he said of the silver- skinned onions for pickling. Our 
newly-onhsted memher of The Cottage Gaiudenek's statf, 
.Mr. Uobson, will, we feel assured, bear us out in this matter; 
for theri- is something in his oxcelleat papers which tells of 
somitl experience and a well-matured judgment. ^Vell, it 
HO hi^pens that the kitchen-gardens of the nobility and 
gentry iire, in general, higldy manured ; indeed, having no 
'* rest " for, ii may be, a century, everytliing, therefore, is 
earned " by force of aims." Tbinkuig, then, in tliose days, 
that by trenching unusuaUy deep, and bringing up much of 
the subsoil — a materia intermediate between hglit loam 
and i-ed sand — we sliould make tlie soil very hungry, we did 
so. On this plot we sowed our fancy beets, our silver-skins, 
and our scor/ouera and salsatTy — tlie two latter being ri>ot 
crops, apt to " bolt " tlirough with too eaily sowing, or too 
liigU a stijuulus. But, alas! our deep digging mtule the 
beet coarse, the onions monstrosities, and as for tlie scor- 
zonera, &c., they were in full bloom in August — a most 
undesirable afliiir. ^Ye can never, therefore, forget tliis use- 
ful lesson, which throws much light on the necessity for 
inorganic, as well as orgtuiic, materials as the food of plants. 

l*KEpAR>:us. — First amongst Uiese ranks die potato, for 
few things have tlie ground in better order for succeeding 
crops than Uiis root. We do not mean that it emiches the 
soil ; whatever it does in the way of manures depends, of 
coui-se, on tlie quantity applied to the soil at planting time. 
Under proper culture it leaves the soil almost equal to a 
summer's fallow. In this class may be placed most of those 
things which neither belong to the decpeners nor the 
exhausters, such as artichokes, onions, pens, beans, Ac. 
Certainly, in tlie strict sense of the word, sonie of them aio 
not more I'rejiarers than an occasional ai'ticle in the other 
classes ; but we prefer tliis aiTangement on account of keep- 
ing all these tilings mimixed with the brassica family ; that 
is to say, the vaiious cabbages, greens, kales, broccolis, &c., 
which are at once corrupters and exhausters, and if long 
cropped on the same laud are almost sure to club. 

KxHAUSTORS. — We thus give them their place in the order 
of the subject, although but just alluded to. These, as 
before obsened, should not follow twice in succession on 
the same plot, if possible. 

♦* St«)Lex " Crops.— We have borrowed this phrase from 
the farmers, who use it to express departure from what used 
to be considered system in rotation. Thus, a gardener 
may have a plot of land from which he has i-emoved a lot of 
onions in September, intending it for a main crop of caiTOts 
in the next year ; this he may crop immediaU'ly witli cole- 
worts or spinach, which may be got olf by the middle of 
April, in time for the caiTOts : this we shoidd call a "stolen" 
crop. However, the term is used hero in order well to 
separate objects, and to lead tlie cotUger to appreciate 
system, which he can only do by keephig his subjects well 
classilied, so as to see at a glimpse how to combine when he 
attempts m ixed ci'opping. To recapitulate them, we have, first, 
the deepeners or Up-iX)oted things, tlie ground well trenched 
for tliem, manure for many of them turned in rather deep. 
Tliese succeeded by the preparers, what manure is used dug 
in near the surface. These, again, succeeded by the ex- 
hausters, for which the preceding crops have made capital 
preparation, inasmuch as the ground is deep, well-manured, 
and fivsh to them. There miyht bo added a class of 
miscellaneous character, such as kidney beans, lettuces, 
spinach, and many other llUh things; but as such will 
begin to destroy the simplicity of a scheme, we leave tliem 
to the cultivators own fancy, for they are quite subordinate 
to the general plan, and must be kept so, bemg generally 
more crops of accommodation than of profit. 

We meant to have discussed tlie subject of mixed croppinfjy 
but find it will carry us beyond our space. This must be 
reserved for Uie next letter, when we ynXi endeavour to 
sliow how far it is practicable and commendable. In the 
meantime, let our readers take well uito consideration the 
character of their crops, Uieir habits, Ac, and tliis study, we 
trust, will be facilitated by the present advice. 

Business op the Month. — The end of the month is a 
ver)' good time to introduce some beds of the early honi 
caiTOt, but tliose who do so, should make up their mind to 



use some covering, after the manner of early radishes. 
The soil should be in exceeding fine tilth, and some mellow 
and dark-looking material, such as ver^' old leaf soil, old 
tan, very old manure, Ac, be given as dressing; in fact, 
anything which hiw once been living, vegetables, weeils, A-c, 
and which, through age, has assumed the appearance of 
mere soil. This may be incorporated thon^ughly with the 
soil to the depth of six or eight inches. They are by far 
the best for early work in beds of forty-two inches in width, 
for they require a good deal of weeding, &c. ; and, as they 
are a deUcate plant when young, they will neither bear the 
pressure of the foot nor the hand, — no mauling or messing 
may be allowed. We grow them on beds, elevated nine 
inches above the ordinary surface, and cover the surface of 
the beds entirely with a mixture composed of strong loam 
and charcoal grit; the loam in a powdery state. Such a 
mixture is valuable kept '* cut and dr}' •' in an outhouse, in 
some useless corner. It is a slug or snail repellant; and 
latterly we have taken to mix a fine material with it, ex- 
tracted from the cinder-heap, riddled like raddish seeds. 
These materials together, after a shower of rain, leave a 
regular Macadamised surface, over which Uie slugs forbear 
to travel, notwithstanding the provocative character of a 
delicate young carrot for supper. Let us once more adviso 
such allotment men, or cottagers, as i}ossess a warm soil, 
take a pride in cultural matters, and are situate near a good 
market, to try their hand at the horn carrot as a specula- 
tion, bunched and forced into market in April, when all the 
world is gaping for spring produce ; they are exceedingly 
profitable, and liave the merit of throwing their grotmd at 
liberty for a whole siunmer cropping. 

The end of the month is a veiy safe time to get in what 
may be termed the cottager's main crops of peas and 
beans, especially the latter. In broad beans, the old Wind- 
sor is, after all, the most substantial bean for a strong- 
stomached family ; nevertheless, some of the long-pod 
section will sometimes succeed where the broad bean will 
not; the broad requires a stronger soil. As for peas, wo 
must still suggest the green imperials for the class we would 
desire to serve ; next to them, the old blue Pnissian. And 
now for the reason. In the fii-st place, our patrons in the 
allotment way are generally badly otf for pen-sticks; in 
the second, they profess to like what they call a good 
mouthful, such as the imperial ; and in the third, as pens 
with men of narrow means are a kind of luxury, and may 
not be expected every day, why it becomes necessai-y to 
seize upon a kind which produces a glut and ofi' again, 
ratlier than one long succession. Thus, imperials sown in 
tlie end of Januaiy, will rejoice the hearts of the cottager's 
bairns by finding them shelling-practice from tlie eaily 
part of July until the beginning of August, — a dish or two 
a-week, and this is a first-rate luxur}\ He can then crop 
the plot with winter greens, and very likely may have 
already provided successors by planting greens long before 
tlie peas ai^e picked. Our maxim is this — As much of 
what are called domestic indulgences as you please, so long 
as there is no sacrifice in point of profit at the year's end. 

Caiibaoe Piants wintered in their bed should he got out 
in the second week, if possible ; but, in all these things, the 
state of the soil as to working must be considei'ed of high 
importance. Better wait a week or so, than sow or plant 
on puddled soil. 

Cadbaoe Seed. — A sprinkling should, by all means, be 
sown in the second week ; and henceforth, let everj* man 
sow once a-montli tmtil the month of September, when he 
may put the bag away luitil the following Febniary. A 
pinch of lettuce — the Ady's Cos — may, by all means, be 
thrown in with a bed of raddish seed, in a warm nook. And 
now for the potatoes. Oiur space is already exhausted, but 
we must, in concliLsion, give three good hearty cheers for 
early planting. No late planting for us, in the old sense 
of it Let, therefore, all who would be as secure as circum- 
stances permit, look well to Febniary and ilai*ch as to 
winding-up their potato planting. li. Krrinqton. 

APIARIAN'S CALENDAR.— February. 

By J, H, Payne, Esq., Author of " The Beekeeper's Guide.'' 

Messrs. Neighbour and Sons' Improved Cottaoe Hive. 
— In fulfilling my promise of giving a description of this 
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hive, I would say, that it confdstR of a straw, circular, lower 
coinpartmont, having three windows and outside shutters ; 
a thennometrr is fixed across the centre window, so pro- 
tected that the hees cannot work hetween it and the glass, 
and thus intercept the view of tlio pn^aduated scale. This 
litth) themioraeter is found to be a usefiil appendage, as it 
aifords to the apiarian a prt'tty coiTect indication of the stat<^ 
of tlie interior of the hive at all seasons of the year. This 
lower, or stock-hive, rests on a stout wooden lloor, at least 
two inches in tliickness, projecting in front as a landing- 
place for the bees, which enter under the hoop attaclied to 
the straw by means of a sunken way; the hoop is used to 
overcome the uneven surface of the straw, as well as to give 
dnraliility to tlie hive. Tlio top is also of wood, having 
throe or more circular openings, of about thrtje inches dia- 
uK^ter, to receive as many glasses ; but Messrs. Neighbour 
are, 1 understand, about to intri^duce to this hive openings 
of an elliptical form instead of circular, so tliat when the 
zinc shders are inserted between the filled glasses and the 
wooden top, for the purpose of removal, not a bee need 
necessaiily be crushed. In the top of eacli glass is a small 
hole, through whiidi a tuV»e of perforated zinc is suspended, 
upon wliich guide-combs may bo fixed ; it also forms a con 
veuiont support, to whicli the bees attach their combs. 
C)ver the glasses is placed a cover of straw (also hoop- \ 
bounds, closely fitting the top of the stock-hive, and secured | 
by means of tliumb-screws, so that it can be removed witli 
great facility, to >Ulow r>f inspection or operations. This straw 
cover is surmounted by a ventilator, formuig a neat finisli, 
iind by whicli the temperature of the glasses may be regulated. 
XEicjnBt)UR*s Ohseuvatory Hivk is of very stout glass, 
with an opening at the top, of about two inches diameter, 
over which a small glass may be placed when necessar>% 
The large, or stock hive, stands on a mahogany Hoor-board, 
with a circular sinking to receive it ; there are holes in the 
floor-board, covered with perforated zinc, for the purpose of 
ventilation. Within the hive, on an upright support rising 
from the floor-board, are arranged, in parallel lines at right- 
angles, eight bars, of about an inch wide, leaN-ing a space 
next the glass all round, to which the bees in the fh-at 
instanct^ attach their combs, guide-combs having been placed 
upon them. There is a cover, made of straw, for the whole, 
which reaches the lloor- board, and can be raised atpb'asiu'e; 
a landing-place projecting as usual, with a sunken way to 
allow the bees egress and ingress, wliich completes the con- 
trivance. Every person wlio \isited this department of 
thp ('r3stal Talac^^ must have obsened the intense interest 
excited by seeing bees icorkimj in this hive. 

Stocks. — A careful examination of every stock should be 
mad«> on a mild day, towards the end of the month ; ami 
where any doubt exists as to the sufliciency of food in the 
hive to caiTy the bees safely through the spring, a supidy 
should now be given, and 1 must still recommend harley- 
swfar (where honey cannot regwlily be obtained) as the best 
food tliat can be given. A good receipt for makhig it may 
be found at page ^5, vol. iv., of The Cottage Gardener; 
but it must always be remembered, that where liarley-sugar 
is used as food, the bees should never bo left, even for a 
day, isithout a supply, either at the top or bottom of the 
liive, the former is always preferable ; it should be remem- 
bered, also, that it is much better to give food before the 
stock is absolutely in want of it, than to wait till its store of 
food is exhausted. There are many reasons for this, well- 
known to ever}' practical apiarian. 

Promotino J''arly Breeping. — At page HHO, vol. vi., of 
The Cottage Gardener, I have mentioned the great ad- 
vantages arising from early breeding, and recommended an 
increase in the temperature of the liives, as the most pro- 
bable means of etfecting this desirable result, by any means 
that, may be the most readily had recom-se to. I have there 
said, that perhaps binding the hives neatly over with hay- 
^ands would bo as little trouble and expense as anything, 
fhe en<l of the month will bo the i)roper time for tiying 
i»^s experiment; and I have little doubt, but, if carefully 
.aended to, the result will prove to be all that is d(!sire(l. 
'he entranr^^s to the hives, if large, should bo reduced, so 
to leav -^m only suflicient for the easy ingress and 
■•ess of tn, ^es. 
Vater. — ' iiust not be forgotten to place water in the 
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HINTS TO COTTAGERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF PIGS. 

{^Concluded from p, \^^). 

The next thing after having fattened your pig, whether 
for bacon or ptirk, is to kill him and turn him into ftwd. 
As a preparation for this he should be left fasting for twelve 
hoius, and have only a very sniall Klight meal for the 
twelve hours before that. Unless you are experienced, do 
not attempt to kill him yourself. It is much better to pay a 
shilling or two, and have Uie job done well, tlian to have 
tlie poor wretcli mangled and torn about by inexperienced 
hands. To those who do kill their own, I say, avoid all 
unnecessaiy pain, do the work clean and well, and, above 
all, do not have anything to do with that brutal praetioe d 
putting the pig in the scalding tub before he is deiuL Yoo 
gain nothing by it, and it Ls abusing that power wliich the 
Almighty has given man over the brute creation. 

liut, although you do not kill for yourself, it may be as 
well to giv(» you a few hints of what Uie butcher will want 
when he comes. There \\\\\ be the scalding water wanted, 
and the tub to scald him in, a table to lay him on, and a 
stittk to stretch the belly out when all is finished. Also, if yoa 
have got such a thing, a pulley and rope will be found very 
handy, especially if piggy is any size. Wherever yon kill yonr 
pig, be careful that the other pigs do not get at the blood, 
as it will do them no good, but harm. One hnportant thing 
to think of is the time and the weather. About Christmas 
is the time for killing, but if it be not cold weather then, by 
all means defer it longer, for a little additional fat will be no 
linnu d(iiie. ('lose or muggj weather must by all means be 
avoided. A clear dry day, with a little frost, is the best that 
can be chosen. Instead of scalding, singeing the hair off is 
strongly recommended by some experienced pig-keepers, as 
imparting a fine fii-mness to the bacon, which they say 
scalded ba<»on never possesses. As this process may be new 
to some of om* readers, we give an extract ft*om a book in 
which this plan is advocated. " There are two ways of 
gouig to work to mak(» bacon. In the one you take off all 
the hair by scalding — this is the practice in most ports of 
England, and all over America; but the Hampshire way, and 
the best, is to burn the ftair off. There is a great deal of dif- 
feivnce in the consequences; the fii-st method slackens the 
skin, opens all the pores of it, makes it loose and flabby by 
ih'awing out the roots of the hair ; the second tightens the 
skin in every part, contracts all the sinews and veins in the 
skin, makes the fliuli a solidor thing, and the skin a better 
protection to tho meat. The taste of the meat is very 
dilleront from that of a scalded hog, and to this chiefly it 
WHS that Hampshire bacon owed its reputation for exeel 
lence. As the luur is to be burnt off, it must be drj-, and 
care nmst b(» taken that the hog be kept on clr>' htter of 
some sort the day i)revious to killing. When killed, he is laid 
ui)on a narrow bed of straw, not wider than his carcass, and 
only two or three inches thick. He is then covered all over 
thinly with straw, to which, according as the wind may be, 
the fire is put at one end. As the straw bums, it burns the 
hair. It requires two or three coverings and biunings, and 
care is taken that the skin be not burnt or parched in any 
pai't. \Mien tlie hair is all burnt close off, the hog is 
scraped clean, but never touched with water. The upi>er 
side being finished, the hog is turned over, and the other 
side is treated in like manner." This of course only apphes 
to pigs intended for bjicon, and whether the flesh really w 
imj)roved we do not pretend to say. If any one be disposed, 
let him try it, and then judge of its merits. 

After the pig is killed, and the inside cleaned out, and all 
other operations necessary have been completed, he must 
hang for twenty-four houi*s to get cool, and the next day be 
cut up ; and now, whether your object is pork or bacon, 
take tlio meat and nib each piece tceU with salt, saltpetre, 
and a small quantity of sugiu:, well mixed together, and 
then put the meat thus dressed into the pickling-pan, and 
let it stand two days or more accoi*ding to the weather (in 
very diy weather it may remain three days), and then fill 
up the pan with cold water, and let the pork remain in this 
brine a week or ten days, turning it occasionally, w, if the 
pan be not snfliciently large to let the brine cover the whole 
of the meat, it must be turned every day ; when this brine 
looks thick and full of drainings, take the meat out and pot 
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it in another brino made in the following proportions : 2 lbs. 
Aalt, 1 i^all. of water, i lb. moist sugar, 2 oz. saltpetre, 2 o/. 
Bay salt; this to be boiled, and ha>ing taken the Bcnm off, 
put ii in the piekling-paii ; there let it remain till (luite 
coltl, and then put the pork in ; the thinner pieces will be 
ready lor use in a few days, the thicker, such as are intended 
for hams or bacon, may remain a month. After the meat 
whicli is intended for the latter purpose has remained in 
this brine a sufficient time, take it out and thoroughly wash 
it with water, and then lot the water drain otlthe meat, but 
do not let it dr>', and roll it well in pollai'd or bran, and 
hnusj it up in some dry place ; when drj', but before tliejiies 
ntnu'y put it away, well buried in bran, pollard, or malt 
coombs, in l>oxes, and there your bacon will keep till wanted, 
liy this means of curing ham and bacon, which we always 
follow, and 1 h()i>f» nobody may have worse bac^jn or ham 
than we do, all the ti-ouble of smoking is avoided, and it 
will an:>wer ever}' purpase. A little experience, and one or 
twd piviautions, and a little care, is all that is necessary. 
When tJie pork is being salted, the place should be cool, 
but always admit of a free circulatiuu of air ; confined air, 
though cool, will taint sooner than the mid-day sim ac- 
companied l»y a bree/e. In the next place you must be 
curelul of the llies, and get your bacon stored away in the 
boxes beiore they make their appearance. 

If you prefer the taste of smoked Iwu-on, it must be hung 
in some chhime} -comer whei^e the smoke arises from a 
u'tfod lire, imd two precautions are necessary ; fti-st, to hang 
the ftitchts where no rain comes down upon them; bccond, 
not to let them hang so near the fire as to melt. They 
shoidd be hung there after they have been taken out of the 
last brine, and been well-dressed with pollard. As to the 
time reqiured, it of course depends upcm whether there is a 
ccuistant fii-e beneath, or, whether the fire be laige or small ; 
a month may do if the fire be pretty constant. But over- 
smoking makes the bacon rust. The fiiuh must not be 
drietl to the haidness of a board, and yet it should be per- 
ieitly (iry. 

Another method, also, is as follows : a small hut is set apart 
lor ilie purpose, and idl apertures aie closed except one at 
the t(^[», iho bacon is suspended from the ceihng, and tlie 
fiooi well-covered with oak sawdust ( the sawdust of common 
deal imparts a flavour of a disagreeable character) which is 
lighted, and bums wiUi a low smouldering glow, giving out 
more heat than if it were actually flaming. 

For those who have not either of these conveniences, and 
only a small quantity of baron to dry, a sugar hogshead 
witii the bottom out, and the sawdust put on the ground at 
the bottom, but so as not to touch the sides of the banel ; 
the meat being suspended from the top, has been found to 
answer very well. 

But why all this trouble, when simply drving, as I have 
described above, will answer everj' purpose? There are 
several other ways of pickhng than those mentioned above, 
but this we have found the bi^st. 

But at the time of killing your pig the lai-d must not be 
foi-gotten, and if nicely put down will last along while for 
all the ])urposes for which it is wanted. The lard is the 
inside fat, and when taken out it must be cut in pieces, 
and then put in a saucepan, and gently meltetl very slowly 
with a little salt^ and nm through a sieve into a pan, or 
bhiilder, which has been carefully cleaned. 

Besides this there is the liver and tlie crow, which will 
I make a capital dinner on pig-killing days. 
! One woi-d more about pigs and I have done. Keep a cor- 
' i-ect account of all money you spend, and get for your pigs; 
' this is the oidy way to be sure that they pay you, i\nd to those 
• who keep pigs, I say, go on and prosper ; to tliose who can- 
not make them profiuble, lay the fault at your own door, 
not the pig's ; lo<^k more attentively into the matter, obsene 
what has been said in this article, and read other books on 
the subject; to those who do not keep them already, the 
' sooner you begin the better. But to all 1 say, treat yoiur pig 
kindly, for the better you tivat him, the more service he will 
do voii. W. II. W . 



COCHIN CHINA FOWLS. 

I I AM exceedingly sorry that any person, who has flatter- 
I ingly "taken Anster Bonn for a guide," should, whether 



from a want of exactness in description on the part of the 
writer, or misapprehension on that of the reader, And him- 
self misled on the important subject of Cochin China fowls. 
Like H. B., I read Mr. Payne's account with interest ; but, 
unlike him, I read without astonishment. Judguig of Mr. 
Pimchard's stock by comparing them ^-ith my own, I can 
very well credit the accovmt which is given, especially when 
we take into consideration two circumstances, which I think 
H. B. has rather overlooked: first, that the Cochin China 
hens need not of necessity be employed in the vulgar task 
of hatching and rearing all their own chickens, without 
assistance from common hens ; and, in the second place, 
some of the AOO chickens would commence laying before 
leaving the parent stock; for it is well known that these 
fowls will (much to the annoyance of their owners ) some- 
times begin to lay as early as fourt^'en weeks old — an age 
when their time and energy would be much better employed 
in reaUzing size and weight. A curious instance of tins was 
shewn in the description of one coop of chickens at the 
Biimingham show which is just pa.st. Mr. Edward Simons, 
of Birmingham, exhibited six chickens, hatched in Septem- 
ber, the produce of a (cockerel and pullet hatched about the 
I2th of Febniary. I have not kept any account of tlie eggs 
laid by my own hens, but the su])p1y has been most abun- 
dant ; and 1 remember noticing that one hen, in the spring, 
laid three dozen eggs without missing a day. The number 
of chickens specified in Mr. Payne's letter can hardly be 
reckoned two broods to each hen ; for a hen that did her 
duty so badly, and hatch only seven chickens and a half, 
would scarcely be indulged with the pleasure of rearing 
them herself without an additional number: two such 
broods might be placed together under the cai*e of a fine 
Cochin China hen, thus leaving the second dehnquont at 
liberty to recommence laying at the end of five weeks, which 
those so served will frequenUy do. I hope my corroboration 
of ^Ir. PajTie's accomit will not drive H. B. to utter despair 
of getting the true sort ; if I could, tlirough the courtesy of 
Uie editor of The Cottage Gakdeneu, have the pleasure of 
communicating with him, I could mention many stocks as 
good as that of Mr. Punchard — so desenedly celebrated. 

The vexed question of weight I approach with greater difii- 
dence, as this must so much depend on good crossing, rearing, 
and feeding. One celebrated breeder, the present occupant 
of an old manor-house, has at command (T never coimted 
how many) dozens of stock-houses, capable of being turned 
to excellent account in rearing poultry, when not otherwise 
occupied. His favourite hens have the run of an excellent 
kitchen-garden, an indulgence which most fowls would be 
scoxUed ibr even thinking of. Wlien the ckickens are a few 
weeks old, they and their mothers are removed to a stack- 
yard, the ver>' sight of which is enough to delight the heart 
of any hen. When cast off" by the raothei-s, the young ones 
are sent to another of his farms, where, 1 believe, they remain 
until the owner has occasion to select his perfect specimens 
with which to delight the spectator at the Birmingham show. 
With these most abundant appliances for raising fine birds 
(in which this gentleman is by no means singular), contrast 
the hmited space, so cleverly tiunied to accoimt, described in 
The Cottage (jarpener, of Dec. *25th ; and with the care, 
observance of cleanliness, and good feeding which the ^-riter 
bestows upon his favourites, contrast again the irregidar 
attention under which many fowls suffer ; and witli these 
contrasts before our eyes, it is not strange that they should 
gn?atly vary in size. That enormous sizes are attained, is 
quite incontestible ; but those who have, perhaps, only kept 
these beautiful fowls for a year or two, should not be dis- 
couraged if they, at first , fail to reach the superiority in this 
particular, which is only to be gained by knowledge, experi- 
ence, judi( ions crossing, favourable locality, and high feed- 
ing. I do not myself consider mere size of great import- 
ance, and in this opmion I am borne out by the decisions of 
the judges at the Birmingham show. The chief prizes for 
Cochin China fowls were awarded to Mr. Sturgeon and Mr. 
Andrews. The cock in Mr. Sturgeon's pen weighed lOJlbs., 
that in Mr. Andrews's 8f lbs. ; and there was a similar dif- 
ference in tlie weight of the hens, yet the high breeding df 
both lots placed them on an equality. 

At the Bu-mingham show of 1800, Mr. Sturgeon, and I 
believe some others, shared the honours with Mr. PimchanL 
That gentleman's poultrj', although they have only lately 
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chftnoed to be mentioned in The Cottaoe Gardener, arc we never find in it anything but the grain of weeds ; or if it 

far from being secrets to tlio ItiverH of the Cochin China chance to contain any grain used by man, it is only in an 

fowls. It is ijuito true tliat he has x>urchased from Mr. eighth-part at most, and tliat generally of a bad kind. 

Slurgofui, but, like all who are desirous of forming a choice The husbandmen weed their flelds very carefully as soon 

collection, he does not breed from one stock, but makes as the obnoxious plants appear; the pigeon does better, for 

additions to his poultrj'-yiu-d whenever choice specimens it destroys them by taking away the seed oh it falla to tlio 

present themselves. earth. S\o think we may safely say that one sparrow is 

Ilespecting the liual dispersion of the superfluous fowls more destructive to the luin-est than two pigeons, 

from the choice stocks in the kingdom, tlie prices which / JM. I^etlVoy, a member of the Agricultural Society at Paris 

know to have been not only marked on flu- ptms, but given at has read, at one of the meetings, a note on this subject, 

Binningham, is a proof tliat choice binls are soon scattered, where the following passage is found : — The services the 

thus continually multiplying stocks of these? really valuable pigeon rendeis in tliis respect are such, that in the canton of 

fowls, without, / Ihinkf a chance of at present siiUiciently Dizy, in the department of Aisne, part of the Thierarche, 

supplying the country. Ansteu lioNN, where the most beautiful com has always been hanested, 

they soon felt the loss of pigeons. I'he earth was covered 

with weeds which smothered the haiTost; tlie straw was 




LAYERING THE HOLLY. tliin and scarce, the i^voin small, and it was difficult to 

HA^^NO occasion last spring to remove antagonist leadei-s clean it sutticiently, so as to render it to be so much 

from two Madeira hollies, instead of cutting them away at l^.^fJ^L^^/; .^., tflt?!";.!. /!"!., ^^L^l"^!^^^^^ 
once, I bent 
with stronjr 




which was spread out and lixed by laying heavy stones upon , ., . i , , . 

them, filling in about them with sandy soil. The layers l^^'causo it was necessar}' to msiu-o the harvest, and, m 

were tongued as usual. Tlie stems being strong (two inihes "^^^ P^^c^^ ^\'^ dovecotes were raised at great expense, 

in diameter;, to enable mo to bend tluun, I hiul to sUee \^ ''"^, ?^^" l^^on remarked that the countnes which 

away fully three-foiuths of the wood from the lower side ft^<!"» ^e ^ most m com, such as lieance, were those in 

for nearly two feet. This was done about the middle of ^vhich the dovecotes were most numerous. It is certain 

last FebruaiT; and on the 4th of November, I fomid the that pigeons only eat the surplus of the crop, which would 

layers so st^ngly rooted, that I took off four dozen fine ^1^"^^ the abundance of the producUon ; but if any cul- 

plants, which have done very well since. The tongued parts ^ivators still fear the contrai-y, they may easily employ a 




as the use of sUjnes for securing the layers, and intend to '"f*^^ pigeons, ,.,,,,,, . , 

trv the effect of the same method upon other plants which «^'"t "P ^^V""" ^''® ^^"^^ '''^*'" ' ^^'"^^'^ ^® determined eveij- 

are found slow in rooting. C. K. C. >'^^, ^y ^^^« t'orporation ot the place ; and they granted 

whicli was ver}' contradictor}', the right to each mdividaal 
to kill them at all times on his property. 

TTTT? ■nn\TT?QTiP PTPTfiV ^^^ ^'*^^ ^^**^*^ 9^^'^ "" extract from a note of M. Vitr\',' 

Jill. iJU3JC.J5iiu Jior.urs. read at the Agiicultural Society of the Seine, establishing in 

{Conlinm'dfroin p. 'ZO')). a very precise manner the economical utility tliat France 

The XlTn.iTY of Piokons.— -At the Cimimencement of the annually derived from these birds, 
present century there was in Franco a geiK'ral proscription ** I will now point out, by a very simple and clear ealciila- 
against pigeons, and eveiy one, to disguise his real inten lion, tion, the loss we have siLstained by the destruction or 
exaggeniti'd, as much as he could, the pretended desUiiction depopulation of the dove-houses ; and how much our in- 
occasioned by these birds. The real end i)roposed, and the terest, that of increasing subsistence, again reasons power- 
one on which ♦lie least was said, was to put out of sight the fully in favour of the dove-house pigeon, of which, in some 
signs of a feudatoiy custom. The dove-houses were every- districts, there is not a single one existing, 
where pulled down with the same design that the vanes " At the time the sentence was cai-ried against the pigeon, 
were removed which siu-mounted the piniuicled towera and there were forty-two thousand commimes in France ; there 
the casUos with drawbridges. It has, however, been dis- were then forty-two thoiusand dove-houses. I am aware 
covered that pigeons do no injury to the roofs on wluch that in the towns there were none existing, and that few 
they alight, because they never scratch, and their weight were s(»en on the rural commons sun-ounding Paris ; hot I 
is not more than six or eight imnces at most. Some also know that there were two or three, and sometimes more, 
bricklavers, on the contraiy, say that a roof where pigeons in a great number of villages, and 1 think I shall be far from 
assenilJle in great numbers is more easily kept in order than exaggeration in reckoning one dove^iouse to a commune, 
any other, because these animals throw down the dirt with " There were some dove-houses which contained three 
wliich it is encmubered, and display the ravages made by hunilred pairs of pigeons, but to avoid all objection I will 
time. " <>'dy reckon one hundred pairs to each dove-house, and only 

In agi-icultural countries, where the productions of the tw{» broods a-ycai-, leaving the third to replace tlio vacancies 

dove-hoiiso form an interesting branch of the revenue, tlio caused by accidents. 

cause of the pigeon has been pleaded with great advantage ; " Now, one hundred pairs per dove-house would produce 

the injustice of the accusations made against them has been a total of 4,ii(M),()00 pairs, but each pair producing only four 

proved, as well as the injustice of tli*' decree which has pig^^ons a year, the result would bo 10,H00,lX>() young pigeons, 

caused their banishment by condemiimg them as tlie greatest " l^^a^'h young pigeon, taken from the nest at eightet>n or 

enemies of agriculture. Pigeons never w'ratch on the earth, twenty days, plucked and drawn, weighs four ounces. The 

and, consecpientlv, cannot un(M)vcr the grain tliat is sown. -I'-i.OOO dove-houses then would ftimish (U,H(K),000 ounces 

Their timidity prevents their following the labourer while ^f wholesome food, and in general at a very low price ; we 

ho is sowing, or even alighting in the field before the have seen a young pigeon currently sold for four-pence hi 

luurrow has passed over it. If they come afterwards, several districts. 

insteail of dohig harm, they do good, by carrying off the "Finally, by dividing 04,800,000 ounces by sixteen, to 

gniin that is iKjt buried, and which, nevertheless, would ascertain how many pounds of meat the sentence against 

ve;?etatt^ sutliciently to injure the growth of the good plants, i»igeoiis has deprived us of, we shall find that at the time of 

whilst it would never itself airive at maturity. Moreover, their proscription Uie dove- houses were cntored for 4,t>00,(XK) 

we have made reseai'ches sufllcieiitly proving that the pigeon pounds of good meat in the sustenance of France, and 

does not diminish the production of tlie harvest, for, on equally diminished the consummation of oUier anixnid 

opeuing its cn>p, whether in seed-time or any other season, substances. 
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"T]ie sappreiisinii of Hifi dorfihoiige is followed by another 
diiiSilvuilaKe, tlio lo-is at thoir dnng, one of the moHt 
ponerful niftniire>< fnrthe lanct doatinpd lo can^hcmp, wliich 
'iiiive seen sold in some districts at the same prioeas com." 
f 7b ht canliatial.) 



VARIETIES OF PIGEONS. 

RBTKNTEENTII RACE. 

PorjsH PtneoK {Colmnha pofonim). — Thesie pigeonH ha™ 

I n very thick and exoewively short beak; a red band ronnd 

the eje", BomeiimCT lo large that the two circles it forms 

iiii'et on the top of tho head ; the eye is often pearled ; the 

' hnnd like a toail, that in, of a sqnare form, marked ■'ith four 

! vory high protuberaiiees, which givea it a physiognomy as 

' ki n cellar ns Jisagroeable ; iCn head, however, is graeefully 

'pil on a siandiT neck. reBectinfi ditTeicnt colours ; the 

I nre very Hhorl, and itx feet shod. 

ONXON PolJSlI PluEoN {Colnmba poloiiim vHlgaria). — 



I This bird is mthcr larger than the Swallow pigeon. I(s 

' idiimage is of difitirent colours, black, red, biilT, slreaked, 

f,'rey, and all while. It produces well, hul brings np very 

f-'W uf its young onei, in oonsequence of the xhoilness of its 

; Leak, which cbumh it great diflicnlty in feeding tliem. Tho 

'. bnudsunieat have two small mushrooms, in the shape of a 

! b>'an,on Uie mider mandible of the beak; but, generally 

' i^peaking, tliey do not form properly until llie; have attained 

a certiun age. 

SotT I'oiJfSH FlOF.ON {Columba polonktt irnit). — Smaller 
than the preceding, beak a iitlle longer, and the ribbon of 
tlie eye not so large ; iris frequently black. M. Vieillot 
tliinkH that tho name has been given it from the softnc^is 
of its physiognomy. It is vei? fruitful, and noorisbes its 
young better than the preceding, but it has been nearly 
abandoned by the amaMtirs as not being yeiy interesting for 
I its beauty. 

Blue rouSH Piqbos (Cu/umin pofonim cimilta), — IVe 
think we ought lo place this species mentioned by ancient 
audiors here, but we confess that this bird is quite Tuiknown 
to us. Aulhora someiimea describe it as a speoies, rame- 
times as a variety of tlie dovecote pigeon. Willoughby has 
described it under the name of Columba barbarica uu 
Humidica, and represented it, pi. 34, imder that of C'otumlia 
numidica tea ryorw. Bresson, no doubt &om him, has 
deEiCnbed it under the name of the Columba (orioHca. We 
i will trajiacribe lilarally the description he gives o( it "A 
' very short beak; the eyas encircled with a wide band of 
naked skin, covered again with white ninewey pyramids ; 
plumage inclined lo blue, marked with two blackiyli spots 

i Chested Poubh Piqeoh {Columba soloiiai criifa/o) ; 

I resemhlinft the common Polish, but having a tuft behind 

! the head. This variety would produce well, if, like the other, 

i the extreme shortnesa of the beak did not cause it great 

I difliculty in nourishing it» young. It is now only commonly 

I fuund in Germany. 

I (7b U nmliimci.) 



COCHIKCHINA FOWLS. 
Tim subject of Cochin-China fowls has become out 
such interest to many uf your readurs, lliat I will not i 
iogiie for troubling jou with a few thouglita thei'eon. '. 
lata splendid show at Birtningbam has convinced me that 
the time is passed when it is neeessaiy to look for excellence 
in jmportoil birds. The An^lo-Cochin breed (if I ma; 
term it) so far snrpaases the oriitinal strain, as lo rendi 
a matter of tmnecessary eipense and risk to order birds, 
even if obtainable, to be sent from China ; periiapa uuhoily 
knows this better tlian Mr. Slurge<in, who, without doubt, 
deserves every praise for the manner in which he has ro ' 
the breed. 1 doubt much, if yoa searched tlic prorinct 
Cochin-China througliout, you could maloh tlia birda that 
Mr. Sturgeon has at Grays. Uniformity of colour, added 
to weight, is, in my opinion, their great aKribulo. The 
hackle differing in no degree from tlie feotbers of the body, 
is u splendid property in his blood, and lo lliis all breeders 
must look if thvy di^stre to arrive at excelleiii*e. Unques- 
tionably Mr. Sturgeon stands at tlie head of all breeders of 
iliis splendid fowl, and well he deserves his inced of pr 
for the courtesy and kindness with which he treats all i 
apply to him, is beyond any attempt of mine to describe. — 
W. F. L. 

STOVES I'OR OREENHOCSES- 
It is frequently enquired of you wliclher an iron stove 
will KuUicienUy warm a small greenhouse. A nci];hboni of 
mine, who ia only a yearly tenant, being desirous to put up 
n small removeabic greenhouse, for the presr<r\alion of his 
planu duriug the present winter, and having an Aniott stoi-e 
wliich he did not use, thought he coulil do so at a veiy 
small cost, and without tlie dirt and mesH of niasouH in 
building a brick Hue. On the s|>ace selecteil, tlieru wna 
already laid a brick Hikor of sntticient size, and there was 
a wall of Kuffii-ient length, on the one side of tltc spot, the 
object being to moke a greenliousc legally ramoveable. A 
urtodeu frame was laid on the surface of llie brickwork, each 
frame-light made as a t^epui'ate window, and screns wcro 
used to fasten them liigelher. Aflur ten days trial, and a 
great deal of trouble and disappointment, it was found that 
the stove would not al all answer, cliiefly for want of draft, 
but vci'y much in consequence of itti choking itself up with 
ashes, tlie removal of which caused a great deal of dust and 
annoyance to the plants. Moreover llie lighting of tlie t> 
occasioned a great smoke; the iron pipes, which were car 
along the length of the house, heated and cooled too rapidly, 
so that during tlie hue frcrals, the tliermometer varied be- 
tween OU" and freezing point during the night, and hut for 
straw matting, platted on hurdles, end placed around tlie 
outside of the glass, the plants would have been destroyed- 
i. stove-maker who was applied to, hod the honesty to admit 
at once, that no stove would bum in a room wiih so little 
draft; and that carrying a drall by a ttibe under the floor 
would scarcely operate when tlie wind was not directly in llie 
teeth of the drofthote, and when it was so, it would cause the 
fire to bum ont so rapidly that it would leave the stove 
iron ]iipes verj- hot for an hour or two : and they would tlien 
cool as rapidly. A common brick flue at one end, carried 
along the base of the wall, with an iron pipe at the other to 
act as a ehiiuney tlirougli the roof (wliich was a Span one), 
now answure very well; I am convinced that it is cheaper 
and betUr to build a flue at once, even in a small green- 
house, thuD to tiy experiments and makeahifts. 

A WOIICEBTEBEHIBE Ma». 



TO CORRESFONDEHTS. 



lansaT Lilt.— Ws writ* tUi la *BV 
do^ la tUa oaH it !■ alm«t tuperfl 
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the perfection of uglinen. The thief who itole the hen on the wvr has 
secured a prize. It it for yourself to iudge whether the produce of this 
cock with Spanish or other hens will he suffleiently curious to try the 
experiment. — D. 

PouLTKY {Frank).— -It is impoasible to p?eadvieeon such wetntj data. 
If by '* prolific ** you msan proiduetive of eggs, the Spanish fowl will suit 
you both as to number and sisei if you mmm prodtuftiwt c/ekickeiUt 
they will not. Pure game fowls ave not so much eultivated as they 
deserve by persons who keep poultry on a small soale.— D. 

Bvxa (Ohj/ra).—" I have a hive whose board I wish to remove, and 
furnish with a clean one, but alwavs, on gently lifting up the hive, the 
bees are active, and swarming on the hive-board itsen. I have thought 
of wedging the hive up some cold night, and causing them to ascend, 
and then removing the ooard." — Exchange the floor-boards in the middle 
of a flne day, and when the sun shines brightly upon your hive, place the 
floor-board, with the bees upon it, full in the sun, and they will imme- 
diately return to their hive. Wedging up the hive at this season would 
be rather a dangerous experiment. 

Olkandib {A Suiscriier). — ^The appearance of the leaves is owing 
to a strong sun shining on them when damp, and scarcely any moisture 
at the roots, or to a change from moisture and heat to dryness and 
cold. The appearance of the flower stems is genially the result of 
poverty and cold. Your greenhouse is too cold for its blossoms to unfold 
now. Give the plants a ftur portion of watar, and wait patiently four 
months more, and then, if the young shoots are at all healthy, you will 
not be disappointed in their blooming. Do not attempt to prune or stop 
until you see whether they flower or not. They should have had a sunny, 
airy place in the house last autumn ; in fact, would have been as well out 
uf doors in August and September. The matter will probably be alluded 
to more in detail. 

Mybtls Lkavks DiETT ilbid)» — You must just sponge and wash 
agiun. Syringe freely. 

Geraniums (Ibid).— Thene require now a temperature not below 45°, 
nor ubove 55*^. Keep the Jfoya at the warmest put of your houne. Give 
neither that nor Crtissula much water until the days lengthen an hour or 
two, but if at all shrivelling in their foliage, syringe several times with- 
out much wetting the soil. 

Camkllia Buns Dropping (IF. <?. $.}•— This often takes place 
when too many budu are left on — if you had been satisfied with the half 
of Ihirttf you would probably have been more successful ; also, from want 
of water, stagnant water, sudden changes, and a close atmosphere— your 
room iu this dull weather would be too close unless you give air. llie 
buds would open in a temperature of from 40° to 60^, with 10° more for 
sunshine. Examine the drainage ; if right, use plenty of water, and as 
warm as the temperature of the room. 

SuLPUUBiNG PiPBa IN A GBXXNnousB (S. R. Lwras).— You may 
place it on eight feet from the boiler as you propose, and it will do no 
harm to your mixed collection of plants, unless you may have a few 
things making very young tender leavn, which might be removed. You 
would require, however, to choose a coldish day or night for the operation, 
or, if you made the pipes sufiiciently hot to give off strong fumes, the 
house might be made too hot for the plants ; but, after a time, a little 
air will do no harm, and give some of the fumed rascals a chance of 
emigrating. Leave the sulphur on the pipes ; and then, until the most 
ot it is volatilised, you will always obtain moderate fumes whenever the 
pipes are hot enough to give it off. We daub our pipes frequently during 
the season, and nerer have had reason to And fault with it, unless in 
ruses previously specified. Though an enemy to the aphis, we have not 
found that sulphur is ^uite destructive to that gentleman ; we would, 
therefore, recommend tobscco-smoke in addition. We have put on the 
kulphur with tobacco-water, but we found that mode quite as cuatly and 
dirty, and scarcely so sure as giving them a whiff of the weed. We 
sometimes could wish that the 6oy-weM, we so often meet cigaring it, 
were fixed in stocks in some insect-infested plant-houses, for then their 
habits might be turned to some good account. 

Azaleas. — An Old Subscriber is annoyed by the leaves turning brown 
ut the tips, and then dropping off, leavinK merely the buds. As thev were 
" |iOtted in good soil, well-drained, and kept in a stove until the flower- 
buds were lull, and then removed to the greenhouse," we think it very 
likely that the plants were kept more than long enough in the stove, and 
that the change of temperature might have been too rapidly made. 
When ours have been too much chilled by standing out-of-doors, we have 
noticed the same thing. But do not discomfort yourself, for if nothing 
worse is the matter, they will yet bloom well, and make plenty of leaves, 
besides, as previously remarked, many of the varieties are nearly de- 
ciduous, and especially if exposed to a low temperature after cnjoyug a 
high one. 

Climbing Rosrb (Aosa).— Your beaotifttl wire arches, 9 feet high, 
5 feet span, and S feet tf inches wide, will only aceommodate a couple of 
rlimhers each — one on each side; but you may try four plants for the 
iirst few years ; Crimson Bourututt, and Madame d*Arbtay or Oarlamd, 
opposite each other; then Myrianthes same side as Boursault, and 
Feiicite Perpetueite opposite to it. The best twelve climbing Roses are 
RugUy Thorttbeyann or Bennetts SeedHng^ Rote Angle, Felieite Per- 
ptftueltr, PrtMceaa Maria, Myriuntftes, Oarland or Madame d^Art4ay, 
Crimson Boursauft, Prtncras Louise, Donna Maria, Lawre Dacoust, 
and Jaune Despresi. The two last re(|ttire a wall. From our description 
of these yon will be able to select for the second arch, and have it your 
own way. We would plant the circular beds with one kind of perpetual 
Koae in each— DwcAess of Sutherland in one, Barron Prevost in another, 
and so on ; but we would on no account have you tied down to our view 
of the matter ; select from the descriptions lately given in our pages. 

Dbodabs (Y. Z.}.— Unless they were planted out of pots without 
breaking the ball of earth about the roots, they ought to stand in very 
exposed situations, without supports after the flrst two or three years. 
We hare seen them en high grounds in the north of Scotland, and doing 
very well. It is impee^hie to say " bow man; yean they miut be btfore 
they thicken in the main stems." 



Zauscbmbbia {Ibid).— It requires only to be cut down Co the gronnd 
after the frost kills the stems, the roots will push strong enough the 
following season. 

ViNCAS IN Stovb (/did).— They require to be kept rather dry now, 
to be cut down like geraniums about the beginning of If arch. After 
that, part of the old soil to be shaken off and repotted, and have a mild, 
moist neat until they begin to flower, and then they would ib in a good 
conservatory for a while. 



CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 



ORCHID HOUSE. 

Thk season has now come when the general po//tn^ of the orchids will 
be needful. Numbers will be growing, and then is the best time of all 
for potting. The materials must be provided in good time, in order to be 
in good condition. Fibrous turves of peat, the same of loiun, sphagnum 
or white bog moss, chsrcocd, and broken potsherds, are the princiiHtl 
articles wanted. New or well- washed pots must also be provided. The 
turf should be brought under cover and plaeed where it will become 
partially dry. It might be laid upon the pipes or flues for that purpose. 
Air, will during the month, be frequently necessary. To keep the house 
up to the mark of proper heat, good fires will be necessary, and if the 
sun should break forth, the thermometer will run up rapidly, and then air 
is necessary to reduce the heat. Blocks. The plants on these will re- 
quire the syringe to be used daily ; refresh such pUmts on them as n«^d 
it, with new blocks, before the planu begin to push forth. Baskets, 
renew when necessary. If the baskets are maide of wire, give tresh 
sphagnum, and larger baskets, if needful. Pbmobobbs will begin to 
show buds of bloom, give water to and repot them as they need it. 
Hbat ; the season of growth for most kinds of orchids being come, the 
heat may be increased 10° by day, and 5° at night. Insects must be 
diligently destroyed. Moibturb in the Air. increase during the 
month. A dry atmosphere now the plants are growing will cause them 
to grow weak and spindly, especially Dendrobes; let the pipe«, flues, 
waUs, and floor be diligently wetted every day, especially in the morning. 
Potting, proceed with without delay; if the young and tender roots 
push much before this is done, there is great danger of their being broken 
off. Watering at the root to plants growing, must be given freely. Let 
all the walls, stages, shelves, window-sills, and the glass, have a thorough 
cteaning, to sweeten the air ot the house. In potting, attend to the 
leaves and stems of the plants, sponge them well over in every part, 
nothing is so injurious to plants as having their breathing pores stopped 
with moss or dust. T. Applbuy. 



PLANT STOVE. 

Air, give freely on all proper occasions, but shut up early in the after- 
noon. Cuttings of various plants desirable to increase, may be put in 
towards the end of the month. Divioe Hbbbaceous Pjjints, such as 
Achimenes, BUbergias, Tillandsias, and Vriezia, Hedychiums, repot and 
divide also. Ixobas (specimen plants), repot ; prepare young plants of, 
to make specimens, by potting, t3riug-out, ana giving more heat and 
moisture. Insects, diligently extirpate, by every means, such as 
cleaning the plants with a sponge, smoking with tobacco frequently, and 
washing the pipes with sulphur- water to destroy or keep down the red 
spider. Potting. This is the month to go through the whole of the 
stock and repot them ; let batches of such things as Achimenes^ Ges- 
neras, and Gloxinias, be potted from time to time. Water, give freely 
as the plants grow, and the days lengthen. Soils, prepare for use by 
placing them under cover to dry and warm. Syringe. Use this in- 
strument almost daily, to give mobture to the air, and refresh and 
cleanse the leaves of the plants, and to keep down the red spider. Let 
e\'erything be kept clean and sweet, let no decaying leaves be seen, nor 
moss appear on the pots or walls. T. Ai-pleby. 

FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

AuBicuLAS and Polyantudbbb, proceed without delay to top-dress 
with rich^ light, well-sweetened compost. Water them two or three 
times during the month, giving it only in the morning ; give plenty of 
air on every mild day, but shut up early, and eover up securdy every 
night, for a sudden frost would cripple the blooms. Calcbolabiab, 
repot ; sow seed of, keep clear of insects, and give air daily, to prevent 
damping-off; Carnations and Picotebs, attend to with water and 
plenty of air in mild weather. Cinbbabiab, smoke frequendy to 
destroy green fly ; repot, middle of the month ; give free supplies of 
water to, and plenty of air. Cubybantbbmumb, put in euttings of, 
latter end. Dahlias. Look over the roots, and remove all decayed 
bulbs. Set some in a warm place to start growth, and afford cuttings. 
Fuchsias, pot, latter end; put in cuttings of scarce sorts early, to 
afford good blooming plants m July. Hyacinths, protect from severe 
weather, with hoops anil mats. Pinks, in fine weather stir up the sur- 
face of the soil ; press any that the frtwt may have disturbed down into 
the earth again. Uabunculuses, plant early in the month, choosing a 
dry day for that purpose. Tulips, shelter from frost and heavy storms 
of rain, snow, or hail. Vbrbbnas, look to, trim off all mouldy leaves, 
give water to when needful, and plenty of air evory day, not actually 
trosty. Watbb, give to all florists' flowers iu pots. Should the green 
Jiy appear, promptly destroy it by tobacco smoke. Look after Sluob in 
the frames or pits, and destroy them. T. Applbby. 

FORCING HOUSE. 

Air, admit on all occasions, if safe. Apricots : see Peach. Cucum- 
bers, keep good linings to dung-beds ; sprinkle bed often; air frequentlv ; 
bottom-heat 90° maximum. In houses, train regularly, stop occasionally, 
and give liquid manure, with a moist air heat of 70° to 80°. Chbbbiks 
as Famekss, only a lower maiimnm— say 70° sua heat. CArsicoMS and 
Chilixs, sow, b. Figs as PeacheSt only a higher minimum— say 6o°. 
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GsAPKS, late, keep dry and cool; thin the berries. Hrat, in all cases, 
in proportion to, and advancing with, liy^ht. Kidnby-ubanb, 6sP to 70'; 

f>Ient]r of air, nioiHturo, and a light situation. Mblons, sow ; provide 
>e4ls, fit. ; air-heat, 7oP to 80° ; lM>ttom-heat, OOP maximum. BIoirtueb, 
constantly provide the air with, wherever fire-heat is used. Nbctabinbs 
as Piiocheit. Pinbs (Frwi/(*r«), lisinfr, increase warmth and air moisture ; 
liquid manure to the roots occasionuly ; (Succatsions) still dry if in dung 
pits. Pbacubb, disbud, and pinch gross shoots; fumigate occasionally. 
PoTATOBS, get out successions. Steawsbrribk, introduce plenty; 
keep moist air, fre<|uent ventilations near glass ; maximum 05°. Toma- 
TOB8, sow, b. Vbntilation, night and day, as long as air, moisture, 
and heat is secured. Vinbb, disbud early, and attend to thinning the 
1)erry ; keep clear of all waste spray. Keep a mellow state of air, neither 
damp nor dry, but a permanency of air moisture. Watkrikg, attend 
to with regularity and precision. R. Kbbington. 



ORCHARD. 

Applks, prune, train, and plant. Apbicgtb, plant, train, and cover, 
b. Blomsoms, cover direetly, to retard, CnBRRiBS, plant, prune, 
train. Crbsnuts, plant and sow. Currants, prune, plant, b. Cut- 
tings of all fruits, plant, b. Drbssino, carry out of all borders; 
beware of the spade. Filbbrts, plant ; hang catkins, and remove 
Kiiekers. Goosbbbrrirs. prune, plant, train. Graftb, collect imme- 
iliately ; put them in a cold comer ; in May commence operations .it, c. 
Lavbrs, make. BIbdlabs, plant. Moss, remove; use brine. Mui.- 
BBRRiBS, plant. Nbctarimbs, plant, prune, train. ORcnARO-TRKBS, 
finish planting and pruning i top-dress old ones. Pkachbs, as Nec- 
tarines; apply sulphur and lime wash. Plums, plant, prune, train. 
Pbars, plant, prune, trun. Quincbs, plant. Raspbbrribs, plant, 
prune, tie. Suckbbs, remove from all fruits. Vinbs, plant, prune, 
train. Walnuts, plant and sow. Watch for the scale, aphides, and 
other inaeelSt and try to utterly exterminata them. 

R. Ebrington. 



GREENHOUSE. 

AiB, admit freely among hard- wooded plants, such as Ericas, Epacris, 
Diosma, Sec, M'hcn the aimosphere is dear, and the outside temperature 
fn>m 35° to 40°. In damp, foggy, or frosty weather, it is better to use 
little firing, and keep the nouse more close, unless you have the means of 
heating, and so far cirying, the air before it is admitted— the drying, of 
course, to take place only when the air is loaded with moisture. When 
the fog gets into the house, light a little fire and give air, and it will soon 
be dispersed. All Uiese plants will now want more water, but do not pive 
it in dribblets ; after doing it thoroughly, wtat patiently until the soil is 
getting dry. Those in full bloom may have similsr treatment, especially 
if the sun will raise the house to 65°. Those swelling and opening their 
heads, must not be lower than 45°, with 10° or 15° more in the middle of 
the day. Azalbas and Camblliab, place those swelling and bursting 
their buds in the warmest end of the house, and tou may remove them 
to the coldest end when in bloom. Supply such rather liberally with 
water. Those to be retarded, keep as cool as possible, and not so moist. 
Bulbs, Cinbbabiab, and Primulas, in flower, assist with manure- 
water ; the double Chineue Primula give a warm comer, as it is (especially 
the white) a splendid object when well grown. The night temperature of 
these should not be below 45°, if desired to keep them in full bloom, 
with 10° more in the middle of the day. Cinerarias, for blooming, do 
best at this season in small pots ; those desired to make fine specimens in 
May and June, should not now be allowed to be pot-bound, or be stunted 
any way, but kept slowly growing. Fursythia viridissima, Deutsia 
srabra^ and Weiijelia rosea, will yield their blossoms during this and the 
following month if slightly forced. Forced hardy shrubs keep at the 
warmest end of the house at first. Begonia obliqua makes a fine con- 
servatory plant in winter, if the night temperature is seldom below 45°. 
Calcbolabias and Gbbaniums, keep at the best place for light and 
heat. All these soft-wooded plants require more heat than the hard- 
wooded ones; the former shift as necessary. The forwardest of the 
latter, stopped and shifted before Christmas, tie out and train. Place in 
flowering'pots those stopped some time ago, and now breakins ; and 
stop more ]roungplanta for succession, to be shifted when the buds have 
broken again. Franciscea lati/olia, and uniflora, do well in a conserva- 
tory at this season, if they had previously received a little extra heat, 
after being allowed to become deciduous in the beginning of winter, the 
wood being well-perfected previously. Fuchsias, start some favourite 
kinds, if you can, in a nice, sweet, slieht hotbed, as at thb season they 
stand a little bottom-heat well, though, when fairly started, a medium 
temperature makes better plants than a high one. Cut them well 
down, and thin the shoots afterwards to as many stems as you may 
require. The young shoots taken ofi*, treated as cuttings in the hot- 
bed, under a hand-light, or shaded, will make choice summer and 
autumn plants. Repot those for the greenhouse by the end of the month, 
and prane back freely ; those intended for cottage windows had better 
remain in their winter quarters for another month, keeping them rather 
dry, and as cool as possible, so that more room at present may be afibrded 
to other plants. The same Hotbbd would do for seeds, cuttings, &c. ; 
and also for starting some Achimenes, Oesneras, and Oloxinias — the two 
former either in the pots in which they grew, or by removing the tubers, 
and placing them in pans with light earth, until they grow a little ; the 
latter cither in their late pots before they spring, or, what will do as well, 
in fresh pots and soil, so that, whenever they start, they take hold of the 
fresh material. For Fibbs, Pbotbction, Dbbbsxno, and Clbanino, 
see last month. Insects will now begin to be busy, and the best antidotes 
are sulphur vapour and tobacco fumigation, but, above, all, cleanliness 
and good cultivation. Scablbt Gbbaniums. Old plants, stored in 
pits, sheds, garrets, fic, examine. Remove all parts that are mouldy and 
damped. Dust with lime and charcoal, and exvose more to the light, 
that the young shoots may break vigorous and strong, R. Fisn. 



at night ; sow seeds of blue and wliite Campanula earpatica in host, for 
autumn-flowering, e. ; pot old plants of each, and put in heat for cattinps, ' 
b. ; sow Nemophila, and other Cal{forniaH annuals^ to flower aitrr 
autumn-sown ones ; (Hardy) sow in borders, e. ; for early blowing, sow , 
in pots in a hothouse. Auriculas, dress, and attend carefully those 
under glass, as the buds appear. Bibrkialb (Hardy), sow, e. Holes, I 
finish planting. Cabnations, plant, and shelter from cold winds. 
Dahlias, sow, and place tubers in hotbed, to break buds for sKpoiiig. I 
Drbss borders generally. Eogings of Box, ftc, may be plantod sod , 
repaired. (See January.) Cut round the roots of evergreens, to nmoTB ! 
about next July. Evergreens removed last autumn may have liqmid 
manure in fine weather. Evbbgrbbns, plant in mild weather, e. Gbabs, 
roll and sweep weekly. Gbavbl, roll, and weed in dry weather, weekly, 
and try the concrete system. Hbdgbs (Deciduous), plant, b. ; (Ever- 
green) plant, e. Hyacinths, shelter, for they besin to appear. Ifio- 
nonbttb, sow in pots, and place in hotbed, or hothouse, and graen- 
house, for succession. Nbatnbss, attend to everywhere. Pbbbnni als 
(Hardy), sow, e. ; plant suckers, slips, and partings of roots ; (Half- 
hardy) uncover, if frosts gone. Planting of flowering ahnibs, oompleCe. 
Polyantuusbs, sow; earth-up with rich compost. Pottbd Shrubs, 
prane, shift, and dress the soil ; pot off bedding geraniums, ftc., from 
stove pots. Ranunculusbs, finuh planting, b. and e. Rosbb, prune 
strong ones, and leave some to prane in April for late flowering ; manure 
with cow-dung. Sowing of tree and shrub seeds, complete ccnerally. 
Support, with stakes, fee, newly-planted shrabs. Tulips, shelter, as 
they are now appearing. Turf may be laid, and see that plants are in 
heat for cuttings, such as Lobelias, Verbenas, &c. 

Climbers, such as honeysuckles and iasmiuea, should be pnmed and 
trained in the early days of the month. Reduce to moderate-sued patches 
such plants as phloxes, asters, veronicas, &c., otherwise thty will oceinqr 
too much space, iniure their neighbours, and harbour verniii. Herba- 
ceous plants should be planted out from nursery-beds into the borders 
without delay. HiUf-hardy shrabs, 5cg., may have their shdters partially 
removed, closing them up again at night, according to the mildneaa or 
inclemency of the season. 1>. BbatoNi 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Artichorbs, defend from frost. Asparagus, plant in hotb^ and 
attend to that forcing. Balm, plant. Brans, plant; earth-stir, and 
transplant from frames, e. Bbbts, sows little for early use; plant fbr 
seed, and dig up for storing any left in the bed. Bobbcolb, sow, e. 
Hrocoli, sow a little, e. Burnbt, sow or plant. Cabbagbb, plaat; 
sow ; and plant for seed. Carrots, sow on gentle hot1>ed for early use ; 
attend early to thinning advancing crops, &c. ; plant for seed, e. Cau- 
Li plow RRS, attend to airing, earth-stirring, removing all decayed leaves 
and slugs ; jilant out winter standing, should the weather be open and 
mild, and attend to spring-sown crops (sec last month) ; sow, if required ; 
prick out. Cblbry, attend to earthing-up, protection, ftc. ; leave for 
seed, and sow a little for early use. CnBaviL, sow. Cbivbb, dUvide 
and plant out. Claby, sow, e. Composts, prepare and turn over. 
CoRiANOKR, sow. CoRN-SALAD, SOW. CucuMBBBS, attend to those 
forcing ; prick and plant out; and sow in hotbeds. Dill, sow, m. Dung, 
prepare for hotbeds. Eartuinq-up, perfomi when necessary. Endivb, 
still protect from wet and severe weather. Fbnnbl, sow or plant. Gab- 
Lie, plant. HoRSB-RADisn, plant. Jbrubalbm Abtichokbb, plant. 
KioNBY Brans, sow in succession, ftc. Keep a good supply of babths 
in the dry for immediate use. Lbbks, plant for seed ; sow, e. Lbttucbr, 
plant out from frames, Ac, of the winter standing, towards the end of 
the month, and sow in the open border. If short of plante, sow in fraiaes 
on a ^ntle hotlied at the beginning of the month. LiauoBicB, plant 
and dig up. Mblons, plant out for early crops ; sow and pot off*; attend 
to this sort of work on a kindly calm afternoon, just before shutting-ap 
time. BliNT, force in hotbed ; plant. Bf ushboom-bbds, mi^e in suc- 
cession, and attend to those in bearing. Mustabd and Cbbss, bow in 
succession. Onions, sow main crop towards the middle to the caid of 
the month ; also plant for seed, if not done ; and plant the Undernoond 
or Potato onion. Pabsnips, take up where left in the ground tiu now; 
plant or leave for seed ; also sow towards the middle of the month, par- 
ticularly in light soils. Parslby, sow. Pbas, sowing[s may be made 
both of early and second on the same day, where the soil works well, as 
the one will be found a good succession to the other at picking-time ; also 
to suit some unfavourable situations, it is well to sow in frames in sbuU 
pots, or in sods of turf, which is by some thought best, to plant out when 
a good season offers ; also attend to sticking, earthing-up, and proteeUug 
other forward crops. Pbnny boy al, plant, e. Potators, plant in hot- 
bed of any favounte early kinds ; this may be done from the first to the 
end of the month ; also plant out durine this month all the nuun eropa, 
if the soil ikiU admit of it, and plant whole sets in preference to cut onen ; 
also look over those in store often, to keep shoote rabbed off. RADisnia, 
attend to (see January), and sow in succession either in border or hotbed. 
Rapb (for salading), sow; (Edible-rooted) sow. Rbubakb, sow in 
large pans, or open warm border, and attend to that forcing, either in- 
doors, or cover up with pote or tubs and fermenting materials. Sags 
and Savoby, plant, e. Salbafy, sow, e, in small quantity, for earij 
use. Savoys, sow, m. and e. Scobkonbba, sow, e., in small quantity, 
for early use. Sba-kalb, attend to that forcing ; cover up in sueoes^on. 
Sua LOTS, plant. Ski bbbts, sow, e. Spinach, weed, sow, m. Sob- 
RRLs, BOW or plant, e. Tanbt, Thymb, and Tabbagon, plant, «. 
TuBNiPS, plant for seed; sow, e. Vacant Ground, dig; weed, fte. 
There is a right time and a right way of doing everything. Plant out in 
mild, open weather ; wheel out manure, &e., on frosty mornings, or on 
a fine, dry day ; make good use of the hoe on fine, dry days, in stirring 
among the various crops ; look over all in-door stores in niny wcnther; 
and lie the ends of new mate before they are applied to use. 

T. WsAvan. 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 

AHBMORBStfowi ^nish planting, b. ande. Ahroali (TWder), sow 
in hotbcil I admit air tb daily \ wator slightly i eorer with raats tht glaeiet 
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BBITISH WILD FLOWEES. 



HABCNCur.rS. 

Section vnii Leave B Uncut (Conlimitd /rom page 3(1;)). 

RiNusccLCS UNOL'A : Greftt Spew-wort, or Crowfoot 

Description. — />flw«long, Bpoar-heBd Bli«ped, somewhat 
tootlied, nearly Elalklesa : sMm upright, ronnj-flonerpd. A 
mnoh larger plant than R.JlanmuIa. Ltavea in length equal 
to many limes their breadth, endingin a long taper point, but 
in R.fiammMla they are in length only three or four timen 
their breadth, and do not end in a long point- Bloaom 
large, deep yellow. Slem three or four feet high, Calgx 
hairy. Plant usnally silky, with close-lpng hairs; but the 
degree of huriness neems to vai7, ind sometimes the leaves 
are entire, tffel. covered by a small scale, firnfi not rough, 
bnt muHted with dots. Roats filirous and pOTennial. 

PiACEfl WHERE FouNB. — Wst pastures, sides of ditcher, 
and ponds. Not common. 

TtHF. OF FiAWERiMQ. — June and July. 

HiBTORT. — LinniruH gave it the specific name of lingua, 
because it had been surmised that it is the Lingua mentioned 
by Pliny. The herb is aorid. Parkinson calls it " The 
llrealer Marsh Spearwort." 

ItANCNcuuis oHAMiiiEL-a ; Grass-leaved Crowfoot. 

UEscunTioN, — Boot tuberous, with several thick fleshy 
fibres, and crowned with the thready remains of old leaves. 
Stem about a foot high, round, smooth, erect, bearing from 
one to three or four bright yellow, rather large, flowers, and 
a few small Btalkless leaves. Most of the fcouM rise from the 
crown of the roots, on short sheathing stalks, grasiy, narrow, 
sharp. pointed, milky green, numerooslj ribbed. Cat. quite 
:4mooth, spreading, not bending outwards. Ntct. a tnbular 
scale. Botanists have confounded with this several synonyms 
belonging to B. pj/renmia of Linntens. 

Places wheiie yomtD. — Cry mountun p«3ttD«B in Wales. 

TiuE OF Flowebino. — May and Jane. 

UisTonv.— Usually called Grassy Crowfoot Its yeUow 
floweia distingtush it trota B. pyroHtai, on which tJiey are 
white. It was cultivated by Gerarde in 1596, and it seemB 
doubWUl whether it iB reaJly a native of our islands. Wither- 
ing seems to intimate tltat it was first fotmd here by Mr. 
Pritchard, in North Wales. 

RANUBCUtca ncABi* ; Pilewort Crowfoot, or Lesser Cb- 
tandine. (See Engraving.) 

Descriptioh. — Bool flbrouE, aocompaoied with many 
fleshy, oblong, annual tubers. Serb smooth, of a bright 
shining green, rather aucculant Slenu either erect or 
rectimbent, f^om three to ten inches long, bnmched, leaiy. 
Leaett alternate, stalked, heart-shaped, angular or wavy at 
the margin, sometimes spotted with black. Foolitalla longer 
than the leaves ; dilated, membranoas, and sheathing at 
the base. Fl. terminal, soUtary, on long stalks. Cni. of 
.'t, rarely more, roundish, concave leaves. Pel. elliptic- 
oblong, generally 9, often S or 10. of a golden yellow, aa if 
varnished ; tunung while by the aotion ot bght. Iftcl. t 
email hoUow in the base of each petal, dosed with a scale. 

FucES wHEax FouMD. — Meftdows, pastaieB, and hedge- 
banks. Very oommon. 

Tun or Flowebino.— ApriL 

HisTOHT. — Some botanists have this as t sepinte gernu, 
under tlie names Fiatria vtnut and F. TanuncnlaUti, It is 
called ficma ftwm tba tubers being ih^md like the flg 
(Jciu). fi«ddes thoM tubers, bolbs abont the tiie of a 
wheat griin, amUe ot growing, are aomatlmes found be- 
tween the letf-atalkt. These fertile bulbs are the more 
naeded beoMUe the seed uiuaUy fails. This adsea tcom its 



blooming earlier tbsn the other Crowfoots, and conEeqnently 
having its pari.s of fmctillcatlon injured by tVosts, though 
to protect til ose parts it has tlie power ot closing its petalB 



over Ihem more compactly tlinn any other of the genus. 
Thus closed we usually find it in wet weather, and fifom live 
in the evening until nine in the morning. LinnEeus tells us 
that in some parts of Sweden tho yonng leaves, in apiing, are 
boiled by the common people, and eateu by tbem as greens; 
but, though milder than most of the other speciea, it is 
rather acrid. There was once an ignorant doctrine of simi- 
litudes or " signatures," in medicine ; a doctrine which 
taught that what waa like any part ot the human body, cither 
in a healthy or diseased atate, was beneficial for such disease. 
Hence the name of FileaoTt, for its tubers resemble some- 
what the Files, and thenoe the plant was recommended aa 
their cure. Parkinson saya it is also called FigiBorl, Cnl- 
pepper says that the decoction of the leaves and roots is 
good against Files ; and that made into an ointment and 
applying it to tho platss affected with Scrofula or King's 
Evil, he cured his own daughter. Goats and sheep eat it, 
but it ia rejected by horses and cows. A small weevil, Cur- 
adio dorialii, is found upon it. On this, and on Banvnrulvi 



It has attracted : 
member Wordsworth's allusion to it as "the little humble 
Celandine," and Charlotte Smith, describing her early but- 
terfly, says : — 

with wiTarlsg wing hi wttln now 

Who* FUrmtH ipntib it> bluuoou liii t 

Oi OD tlis (no whtn diWei btciw, 

PsaiinB, ha ntti hU p^oni then. 
—{Smlth-i Englith Flora, Withering. MaHyn'i Sfiller. 
Parklnnm. Bay.) 



B WaiK.— At Chliwich, 1 



panlnrH of thua lUp in 41,f° sod Bl.3° mpietiidf. Th( fi 
IwU, W, osmnd en iht IMh la lUI i ud ihi lawMt gold, 1° 
H», a thaiilhlaisil. UuIdi t]ie ptiiod p; diji win Bnt, s 
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Albeady are our pages enriched from week to week with 
sound hee-keeping information from two of the most 
enlightened apiarians of the day — Mr. Payne, author of 
" The Bee-Keeper's Guide," and " A Country Curate," 
author of " The English Bee-Keeper " — ^yet their pens 
do not exhaust the suhject, for we have now hefore us a 
goodly pile of manuscript with which we have been 
favoured by Henry Wenman Newman, Esq., one of the 
deputy-lieutenants of the oounty of Gloucester. This 
gentleman is a veteran apiarian, for dming fifty years, 
spent partly at Thombury Park, and partly at New 
House, near Stroud, in that coimty, he has devoted 
much of his attention to his apiary. The results of his 
long experience he jotted down &om time to time, and 
they are now arranged in the papers before us, expressly 
for our pages. Our readers, before whom we hope to 
lay a portion weekly, will soon perceive that Mr. New- 
man says truth, when he wrote to us of these papers, 
"The remarks are all practical; I detest the mar- 
vellous." 

We will only give one extract from ^Ir. Newman's 
prefatory remarks, as we wish to devote all the space we 
can spare to his practical directions, and that extract is 
the following : — 

" The writer of these obsenrations does not intend to 
go into long details, but is only anxious to publish the 
result of many years* experience in as brief a manner as 
possible ; in fact, to give a pUin unvarnished account 
of bee-keeping, subject to all the vicissitudes of the im- 
certain climata of Great Britain, and to avoid the too 
common error of a highly-coloured account of, perhaps, 
one or two favourable summers. 

" The writer will also give some observations on pro- 
viding pasture and flowers for bees in a country unfa- 
vourable to them. 

" The following is a reply from a gentleman in Kent to 
the inquiry — If he kept bees ? * Yes. I began with 
one stock, and gave an old woman ^5 to feed them ; 
they increased year by year until I had nearly 100 stocks, 
but / never got any honey from them, and in the end they 
ate each other up.* What a true epitome of an over- 
stocked country ! ! 

" From the prince to the peasant bees are favourites, 
for it is known that our most gracious and excellent 
Queen and Prince Albert are ranked amongst the api- 
arians of the present day, an illustrious example well 
worthy of imitation." 

Practical Observations on the Management of 
Bees. By Henry Wemnan Neumuin, Esq. 

Tlir APIARY. 

Ape» hpemi* memore* Imborant, 
(Beet labour mindful of the winter.) 

The situation of Uie bee-gai-den ought to be sheltered 
from the winds, and valleys are tho best places for boes, as 
they have to descend with their heavy loads. Small running 
lirooks, or rivulets, in tho neighbourhood, are also most 
iavourable, as tlie bees during the breeding season require 
much watei' ; and where there is no running watei*, stone 
trouf^hs ought to be placed, filled with pebbles, or pieces of 
wood floating on the surface, to enable the bees to alight 
imd drink. The stocks, or hives, should on no account be 
placed very near walls ; for if they touch these, every sort 



of vermin has tho opportunity to get at the hives, and 
during cold weather in the spring, the artificial heat of the 
walls tempts the bees to go out, to their utter ruin, as they 
become chilled and die. The aspect of the hives shoiild be 
nearly south. The south-easterly aspect, in our uncertain 
climate, entices out the bees during frost, as above stated ; 
and when there are sudden changes of temperature— fre- 
quently from twenty to fifty degrees of cold, with a north- 
east wind, in the spring — great havoc is made by the too 
early shining of the sun on them. 

I will give the reader this instance of the sudden changet. 
In the last week in Mai'ch, 1830, the thermometer m 
Gloucestershire ranged from 48*' to 65*^, wind s.w., for 
nearly a week ; on the 01st of that month, at 2 o'clock pjl, 
it was G4° in the shade ; at 5 p^. a thunder-storm came 
on, tlio wind veered round to the n. e., and at daylight on 
the 1st of April the thermometer was at 20^ ! This was 
equal to a diange in Canada : tlie snow fell for about fifteen 
hours on the 1st of April, and at midday on the 2nd the sun 
shone out. I shaU never forget an unfortunate stock of bees, 
many of which came out at 12 o'clock; the greatest part 
fell in the snow and perished. On the succeeding days 
hard frost commenced, and on the 1 0th of April the ther- 
mometer was as low as 10° ! So intense was the cold, that 
the milk was frozen in the dairy of a fium-house near where 
I resided. 

The next requisite is to have the bees in the vicinity of 
good pasturage ; a com country is the best, as the artificial 
grasses and clover are the most permanent pasture. The 
hives should have no bushes or trees in front of them, and 
the bees ought to have a clear ten or fifteen feet in front, 
free from aJl interruption to their fiight, and all weeds, 
grass, &c., should be cleared from them. Some writers 
recommend soot to be strewed round the hives, to prevent 
ants from getting at the hives. 

Bees dislike all ofilensive smells ; the burning of weeds 
near them should never, on any account, be allowed, aa the 
smoke is most disagreeable to them. 

The next consideration in the aspect is the danger of 
extreme heat, the ii^ury from which afibrda the strongest 
argument for keeping hives clear of all walls, and wiUi a 
thorough draught of air round them, for I have known 
many stocks destroyed by the melting of the oombs, in the 
summers of 1808, 1842, and 1840— the last particularly. I 
find this injury arise especially where stones had been naed 
instead of wood, for the hives to stand on. When the 
thermometer ranges from 84^ to 88*^ in the shade, there is 
always great danger of the comb melting, unless the hivaa 
are shaded with boughs, or covered with wet cloths. 

It is a subject for great regret to see how careless some 
people are about their bees. In my travels I have often 
seen them quite shaded by trees, and even the entranee 
quite blocked by weeds, or some flowers, or vegetaUea, 
growing near ; and when you ask them how the bees get 
on, they say, " Oh ! Sir, we have had veiy bad btck, two of 
our stocks have died." At one house where they kept beea, 
I found one stock with the hive two inches from the board, 
leaning against a wall. There were about a hundred beea 
in it. 

In no case ought the stocks to be nearer than three or 
four feet to each other ; but poor cottagers are from neces- 
sity obliged, for want of room, to place their hives veiy 
close together. Benches with ten or a dozen hives are 
detestable. 

I will here recommend to those who have large gardens, 
to keep their hives far asunder, and not near the walks. The 
owner can then usit each stock witliont annoying any other. 
My own plan is to place all my new swarms as close as 
possible to the spot where they settle in swarming. By so 
doing none of the bees are lost ; and a friend of mine calls 
it *' colonising." The farther the hives are apart the better. 

During tho breeding season, from the end of Mareh to th« 
end of July, boes should be supplied with water regidariy 
every day, if tho weather be dry. It saves them long 
journeys in search of it. It should be within near reach of 
them from March until August. 

As the bee pasture remains but a short time, many recoitt- 
mend transporting the hives to heaths and moors, whidi is 
a good thing, when they are neaiv- but in England this is 
more of a theoiy than a praotiee. Who would trust his beas 
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Bv»j, tan or hrenlf milei fram hone? The "muses" are the appUottionofUqutd-Dianure in the moment of need; 

too miachieroiiBlj' itiefined <n Ktt^Mid, to he trusted with the effects from which, good or evil, are speedily remoTed. 

bees, or any other snch tsngible properlf. Indeed, hives To procwd with root culture, then, we may direct 

are not even safe at the doom of the poor cottager in this attention to five points, 

part of the world There is no donb^ mo»hi5 hives to dis- j_ Top-drMmg—T:im proceM is but too often oon- 

™ - ?™T.ii^.i?''t ^ ^r7w «',wt^°^,^^^ ""f fonnded with mSching, i^m which it differs both in 

on a Terr Biaftll scale in ScDUand, but it u fast weftrmg out. . . _ . . , °m _ j - _ - -^ 

Hives should never be moved from plaoa to pl«e 5. the ^"^ and Undency. TopJressmg, m its proper eenae^ 

bee-gMden, as this is the moso of the foes of many of the " **>« application of a oomport, supposed to be the most 

bees, nor should they be turned in the winter to the north, pe"ect in texture and qufth^. to induce a surfaoe der 

as is now the cnstom with some bee-keepers. I do not 01 new fibres, to oompose henceforth a permanent por- 

•pproveof theJrbeingputiiitoceU&isiiithewlDter,although, tion of the volume of roots. Mulching is but a screen, 

in a tern inelances, I hare known no injury done. a regulator, guarding the roots aRainst vicissitudes, 

M. Jonas de Qelieu reoonunends beea bemg pnt in the which the tree is little able to endure, against heat, 

shade, bnt tlien it must be remembered that he lived in drought, and cold. Top-dressings are of immense bene- 

France, where the heat is more regolar and intense. Bees fit ^iien combined with comparatively shallow planting, 

in Great Britain seldom want the shade, as our very hot ^ [he roots may be proffreeaively inoreaeed according to 

augers ^ mdeed, few and far between. ^^ ^^^j neede of tL tree. To wearing-out treesTftCT 

VirgU, who hved to Italy, also recommends shade:- ^ ^j ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ „ important to fmft 

FidmatHeetttaumiamitiKgtiuOimiiiriiiinmhvl. tTBSB in genersi, if on a dry bottom, as eurfaoe dwaaings 

(A Pita or luge oiwtir iiioiiid onnhidow the ratMBCB.) y, moving laud, producing Bimllar efiects. As a generul 

We have not much of the " Italian sky " in England. I compost for this purpose, we And some loam, balSrotten 

have found, ijom long experience, thai the shaded hivaB, or numure, and half-decayed leaves, an escelient miiture 

those in a north aspeot, never prosper; who would think of i„ equal proportions. If any one who pogaeaees an old 

shading his bees in the North of ^colUnd ? Kven in the ^^ ^^^ orchard apple-bw, which bears too freely for 

West of England shade u not reqtdred above once m s ^^ ^^ j,^ ^.^ practice, he will soon peroeive 

dozen years, «>d then only fore few d^ys. the tonefiis of a^tUe attention in this way. Kim 

'■ »«'"«".> g„5 remove all tho surface soil he can loosen, without 

___^_^j___ destroying fibres, and then saturate the soil all round, 

for many feet each way, vrith dunghill drainage, finally 

■nnriT tttt titrf applying wx inches of our compost. Let him also apply 

ROOT CULTURE. the priming knife,«ccording toW week's advices; and, 

We promised last week to say something about root- in addition, if the tree be moss-grown, brush it over with 

pruniug, and as this is a most appropriate period for brine. We will venture to say, that if he take a Journey 

liandling Uie eubjeot of root atUtwr* in all its bearings, to the antipodes and hack, he will not then know his 

we proceed. In the first plaoe. it does seem matter for own tree again. 

ast«uishment, in casting a retrospective ^anoe at the It is not only to old trees and hard bearers that top- 
gardening operations of by-gone dayst to find so many dressings are beneficial ; young trees, planted on shallow 
able gardeners of those times going through the annual soils, the staple of which proves too light, or, in other 
routine of ii'uit culture, and Keenly observing natiu^ words, suffers from drought, are much asasted by such 
from year to year, without discovering the chief oause applications. Trees on the Paradise or Quince stocks 
of unproductiveness in their fruits. Not but superior especially, such having a tendency to root up the stem ; 
fruits were then produced, but it was a here-and-there, and Mr. fiivers, a high authority, lays it down as a rule, 
or a now-and-then, sort of afiair, as compared with we believe, that the Quince stock should be eoiled up to 
modern culture. We etill have oeoaaion^ complaints, the point of junction between it and ite scion. Bnah 
to be sure, of trees proving too gross for their aituatioDS, fruits, too, are much improved by top-dressings in alter- 
but by whom ore they made? Not by men recognised nat« years. But to go through the merits of top-dress- 
as sound practitioners, and who, casting away the film ings in detail, would bo to write a book, 
from their eyes, have aiivtwced with the times. Every Mulching. — Its character and mode of action woa 
one of this class knows full well, that if trees are limited adverted to previously. Most good planters use a little 
by a severe course of training in the branohee, it will ovw the roots of newly planted truit-trees. Many have 
by no means tuiswer to eooourage a violent and uu- been the disputes between the theorist and the practical 
controlled root action. He knows, also, that if, as to its tendencies ; but however philosophical a few 
through adventitious circumstances, he is placed in niceties m^ appear as drawbacks, we are assured that, 
chaise of trees that have been thus maltreated, a remedy r^htly applied^ other conditions being proper, mulching 
remains in his own hands, and that root-pruning must is of much service. Be it understood, nevertfaeiesa, that 
inetautly be resorted to. we have constantly used it in oonneotion with our plat 

We well remember, sometime about the year 1629, form planting, and a stagnation is unknown to our prac- 
haviog suggested the practice of root-pruning very tice; we fear not the imputed arrest of the evaporations. 
strongly in Laudon'i Magazine, quoting a Btreng ex- The abuse of the practice lies here — putting too thick a 
ample in corroboration of the utility of the praotioe from coating, using too rotten a material, treading and pud- 
an extensive peach wall, the trees on which, planted by dUug it when placed, and the laying on a thick coating 
a predecessor, made sQonger and longer shoots than we over trees in deep soils water-lo^ed. 
ever saw before or since. On the beels of that paper As to mulch being a non-conductor of heat, that is the 
followed some vwv grave cautions to tree men, not to very argument we seize on aii an advantage. We plant 
be misled by Mr. E.'s root-pruning al&ir, aai such, too, in early autumn, and are anxious to arrest the deporture 
from men who would not hesitate to transplant a gross of the accumulated ground heat ; and besides, it is not 
tree, foq^tting that the latter process as surely involved the obtaining the greatest accumulation of solar heat 
rootpruuing, or root-breaking, if a more agreeable term, that so much benefits fruittrees. as the preserving them 
Now that the prqudioe of that day ii for ever swept from severe depresHlons, accompanied with retained 
away, people begin to see their path deariy ; deep and moisture ; in fact, the maintaining what gardeners term 
rich borders, mode wholesale at an enormous expense, a mild but certain bottom warmth. Mulchings are par- 
are geaerally repudiated, and we bear of plattorms, tieularly benefidal on shallow and dry soils ; on some 
station utakmg, anifleial substratums, the use of more of which it is ijmost impossible to esoel without their 
simple eoila, oombised with a top-diendng ^lem, and •nniul renewal. Ours is a sandy loam, and we oould 
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never succeed as we do in hardy fruits without top- 
dressings. 

Side^oot Culture. — We do not know whether oiu* 
readers will understand this title, or its application, but 
there being, as the lawyers say, no precedent, wo have 
coined a phrase. We would fain have them dis- 
tinguish three characters of root, determinable by their 
position rather than any specific character; these are 
the surface fibres, the tap roots, and the side roots. 
Now these things have not been rendered sufficiently 
explicit hitherto; confusion has reigned in these matters, 
by no means agreeable to men of scientific acquire- 
ments, or even to practical men who love a definite 
notion. 

We have, for many years, had much success in Aspara- 
gus culture ; and although venturing on the confines of 
Mr. Robson's department for a moment, must beg to ob- 
serve tliat our favourite point of practice, has been high 
side-culture^ or, as a wag once paraphrased it, " feeding at 
the toe end." This, as applied to fruits, deserves much 
consideration. The cases in wliich it may be practised 
with advantage, are chiefly those where the trees have 
originally been planted in soil too poor, or of bad texture ; 
it not being always expedient to root tliem up in cases 
of partial failure. A zone of new and fertile soil, within 
reach of tlie chief roots, will generally infuse vigour into 
the languishing system. Indeed, wearing-out or ex- 
hausted trees may get their lease renewed by these 
mefuis alone. Bush Iruit, too, especially gooseberries, 
the black currant, and the raspberry, are all benefited in 
their hour of need, by such means ; and having operated 
thus in scores of cases, during the last twenty years 
especially, we can confidently recommend the practice. 

Surface operations. — These we consider more as mat- 
ters contributory to the decency and order of the garden, 
than as cultural operations ; they consist in our practice 
of hoeing deep, and sometimes, what is termed pointing 
in the rising weeds, but tlie latter not more than three 
inches in depth: a practice, by the way, we do not 
recommend, and is a forced affair when labour nms 
short 

Where the garden consists of a sour and adhesive 
soil, forking about four inches deep may be practised 
with some benefit, as tending to facilitate the admission 
of the atmosphere, and by consequence to ameliorate. 
The platform mode, well carried out, will, however, 
obviate all this. 

Root-pruning. — So much has been said on this head, 
time after time, that we merely advert to it as a part of 
root culture. We like best to perform it the moment 
the fruit is gathered; it may, however, be done any 
time but during May and June, during wliich months 
we would forbear. Much latitude is thus given to this 
operation, inasmuch as both tlie condition of the sub- 
jects, and the facilities of the cultivator, vary so much. 

Somehow, expediency will bo found to govern many 
garden operations, in spite of the enunciation and 
recognition of principles ; and, in this respect, horti- 
culture is by no means singular, for what is tliero of a 
sublunary character where mere expediency does not 
sometimes enter ? 

The readers of The CorrAOK Gardenkr will do well 
to attend closely to the subject of root culture before the 
ides of March. R. Ebrinoton. 



FEBRUARY NOTES FOR THE FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

Thkre was a letter tlie other day, askiug how the 

new (Knothera viparia^ or prosirata, should be jiropa- 

gated, so as to have a good supply of it ready for planting 

out early in May ; and, being one of the newest of our 

)cdders, it may 'be worth while to answer it thus promi- 



nently, for the sake of young beginnem, and aa a peg 
to hang a whole string of suggestions on abont tlie pro- 
pagation of other things as well. 

I can well understand how this question has arisen 
so early. We have always said that May is the proper 
time to propagate tlie old (Enothera maeroearpa, when 
the shoots in Uie open beds had grown to the length of 
three inches or so ; and last year I told how I got up a 
large number of the new one on a short notice at the 
very end of the spring. It was, therefore, very natural 
for a young beginner to suppose that the end of the 
spring was the best time to })ropagate all kinds of 
(Enotheras that come from cuttings. Now, to let this 
idea make roots in the mind of even the humblest of 
our readers, would be far worse than that I should neter 
root another QiJnothera as long as I live. 

Every one who has the means of applying a little 
extra heat for all the soft-wooded plants that will be 
required for the beds this season — (Enothera among the 
rest — ought to do so as early in February as he can get 
the heat in working order; and Mr. Errington has 
spai'ed me the trouble of explaining the wornng of a 
dung-bed— the best heat of any for getting earn cut- 
tings—by his late article on " The Dung-bed." Every 
week that passes this month without seeing the whole of 
this most usefid tribe vigorously moving, is a dead loss 
to the propagator. The first crop of cuttings should be 
ready for making by the beginning of March, no matter 
how humble the means may be. As to first-rate ga^ 
dcners, who require immense quantities, they have their 
second crop of many things well-rooted by this time. I 
used to have them so, but this spring I must trust to the 
good- will of my old friends for aU xny propagation ; and I 
may as well tell them at once that I shall require a good 
number of plants next May, to set off my place, as I 
am to be honoured with some great visitors, who will 
be likely to say all sorts of things about me if I do not 
come up somewhat to the old mark. 

The (Enothera viparia may be put into a hotbed at 
once, and it will stand as much heat as Mr. Lattei's 
cucumbers, without being any the worse, but it will 
grow very weak, and so it will in the open ^und at first 
going oft', yet no one need be afraid!^ of it, let it grow 
ever so weak. Every top will make a sure cutting, and 
two inches will be long enough at first ; let these be put 
in just like so many verbena cuttings, or fuchsias, or 
indeed any other little soft cuttings, and in a sinart 
cucumber heat they will root in ten days, and in ten 
moro days their tops will be ready for another batch, 
and so on up to planting-out time — so much so, indeed, 
that from a single good plant of it five hundred young 
ones may be had between this time and the mi^e of 
May ; but after having them we must keep in mind to 
plant tliem in very poor, light soil, otherwise they will 
disappoint us to a certainty. 

Those who gi-ew it last year, and preserved their old 
plants, will be better off; and they need not disturb it 
before the middle of April, when if it is taken up and 
well divided at the roots, allowing every little bit to have 
a space of nine inches all round in the new arrange- 
ment, it will be in bloom by the end of May, and con- 
tinue so to tlie veiy end of October ; or, if it should 
offer to grow too much into leaf by a wet summer, run 
the spade under it on one side, and heave it up a little, 
so as to tear off a good portion of the roots ; or, in foct, 
root-pruning will settle it down to a most useful little 
edging for the rest of the season. The spade may thus 
be used any time in the growing season, not only rar this 
but for many others, to subdue their pride, and bring 
them to do what we require of them. 

AlUiough it is an easy way, and a very simple way 
too, to get a stock of the (Enothera macroearpa firom 
May cuttings, it is not by any means the best way, as a 
whole season is lost before tltey flower, or, at any rate^ 
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before the plants make a tolerable appearance. This 
(Enothera makes long fleshy roots, with a strong neck, 
or root stock, at the surface of the ground, and it is a 

Slant that does not do at all to be divided at the roots, 
ke the last, but it may be taken up now and potted, or 
plunged, without pots, in a hotbed, just like a Dahlia 
root, and it will go on giving cuttings till you are tired 
of it, and eveiy cutting will root in about three weeks, if 
they get the same treatment as they ffive to Dahlia cut- 
tings, that is, a brisk bottom heat, but they want no 
close glasses over them if they are in a ffood hotbed ; 
they will root quicker, however, imder bell-glasses, and 
are more safe that way in a common propagating-house. 
Plants of it raised this way, as late as tfie middle of April, 
will be in flower nearly as soon as the old plants that 
were not disturbed ; and, besides being a good bedder, 
this plant is an excellent rock plant, if very younff ones 
are turned out from the cutting-pots, and attended to 
properly for the first part of the season. The large 
wini^ed seed-pods are, of themselves, very ornamental 
and interesting among the stones and spas of a nice 
rockery. 

(Enothera taraxtfoUa is fully as good for beds as 
tnacrocarpa, and yet we seldom see it, because it is 
more tender than the other, and people do not ask for it 
at the right season. Nurserymen manage to propagate 
it slowly by dividing the crowns, and, I believe, by cut- 
tings from forced plants in the spring, but plants of it, 
thus produced, seldom come to much, except, perhaps, 
in the hands of some of the most careful gardeners. 
The right way to get a good stock of it, and to keep it, 
is by seeds, and by treating the seedlings as biennials, 
and securing them in cold frames over the winter. 
These seeds should be sown before the end of February, 
otherwise the half of them never come up, nor will they 
come up well in heat above that of a greenhouse or 
close cold frame. The best wav to get seeds to ripen, is 
by planting one or two of the strongest plants out 
under a south wall, in May, and removing the flowers 
very gently as soon as they begin to decay, or even to 
close, because they hinder the office of the great long 
pistil or female organ, and often destroy it altogether 
before the seeds are inoculated witli the pollen. This 
plant is well worth enquiriog after, being more suitable 
for small beds than the tnacrocarpa. 

Some years since, I used to have a beautiful bed of 
another (Enothera, or evening primrose, called apedosa, 
which kept in bloom a long time, but no one seems to 
have it now. I made annual inquiries about it for a 
long time, without being able to get it About fom* 
^ears since, Mr. Appleby's employers promised to get it 
for me from some one in the country, t think near Man- 
chester, who was the only possessor of it at that time, as 
far as they knew. I hope we shall hear more of it from 
some quarter or another, this spring, as it is certainly a 
most desirable plant for the herbaceous border, and 
I should think that, by dividing the roots after the man- 
ner of the Campanulas, it would flower in a bed the 
whole season. When I grew it, sixteen yeai*a ago, it 
spread all over the ground like couch-grass, and every 
morsel of the roots made a plant You might chop them 
like parsley, and ttien sow the fragments like seeds, and 
the least particle made a plant which flowered the 
same season. 

Almost every writer on gardening, myself among the 
rest, makes a point, about this time of the year, to urge 
ou aU kinds oj planting, so as to get it over before the 
end of February, but this year I shall change the tune, 
and not only urge, but give positive advice, to unplant 
lortliwith. In a circle of no more than two miles in 
diameter, round my house, there ai*e as many cottage 
gardens, if not more, of the best class, than are to be met 
with in the same space in any other part of the country, 
and they wore all made and planted within the last 



twenty years, and I can safely affirm, that more than 
one-half of them have three times more plants in them 
than there is room for; I mean trees and shrubs. 
Where there is one good plant in tliem it is smothered 
by five indifferent ones, and in a few years more, you 
could compare the whole to nothing else, so justly 
as to the old lean-to greenhouses, with sloping stages, 
filled with a sloping bank of miserable ghosts of 
*' greenhouse plants." Now if all this is to be seen 
within a few miles of St Paul's, what may we expect in 
the provinces ? And now tliat I see all this, how can I 
have the conscience to keep in the old tract, and say to 
the cottage gardeners, get your planting finished off- 
hand forthwith? Talk about introducing fine new 
things for such places as we generally write for, why I 
might as well talk about fairy tales, for* there is neither 
place or space in the gardens that I have access to, to 
plant an extra cabbage-plant in. What is really wanted 
is to grub up more than one-half of the common stuffing, 
and re-arrange all the plants that are good for auvthing, 
making room here and there for novelties, and better 
things out of the old lists. I would not touch a plant, 
however common, if it is used as a necessary screen in a 
boundary ; but if I had my way, I would skeletonise 
half the villa gardens round London, and re-model them 
afresh, and this is the best time in the year to set about 
the work. Some day or other, I shall write a chapter 
on the " rise and progress " of the cottage gardens, or 
villa gardens, as they used to call them round London, 
and if I do not lash a race of planters, better known by 
tlie name of " Speculative Builders," my name is not 

Donald Beaton. 

ECONOMICAL GLASS HOUSES— GLASS 

WALLS. 

"Whatevek may be the ultimate result of the millions 
of gold pouring in upon the world from the diggings in 
California and Australia, it has as yet produced little 
effect in raising the money value of articles; while 
little, if any, of the increase could have found its way to 
the pockets of the gardening public, if we be warranted 
to draw a conclusion from the increasing desire to com- 
bine cheapness with utility. True, you will yet meet 
with many of the old school, contending* that cheapness 
is just another name for the ugly and the worthless, Mid 
that whatever is beautiful and serviceable in matenal 
must be handsomely paid for ; but the preponderating 
numbers are tliey who assert that cheapness and fitness 
for a defined object can be attained, and constitute, in 
fact, the only conditions in wliich they can entertain the 
matter at all. 

Both of these parties are equally right according to 
the ideas they entertain of beauty and fitness, for I have 
yet to learn that the most refined taste can describe 
anything as ugly and mean, tlie vei-y slightest examina- 
tion of wliich stamps it with seen utility, and fitness for 
a contemplated object. 

Hence, in these pages, I read, witli no common in- 
terest, the account of the five-pound greenhouse. Hence, 
with equal interest, will 1 wait tlie result of keeping 
cows, and growing vines, under the same glass roof; 
feeling alnwst certain already, that if the glass makes 
not the hyre too cold in winter, the vines will not have 
much to incommode them in summer. Hence, too, 
with similar feelings, here and elsewhere have 1 read 
tlie plaui lucid statements of Mr. Rivers, concerning | 
his orchard houses — a step in the right direction in 
these times, and for whi(;h, if we are not, wo ought to 
be, grateful ; as, all things coiisidered, it is about the 
cheapest plan for coverbig a space with glass that has 
been proiX)unded. And, with mingled feelings, I have 
read statements and advertisements aboi\t these hollow 
glass waUs, with a single or double trellis between them ; 
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admiration for their beauty-^confidence that gardeners 
could make them answer — but very gi-eat doubts indeed 
as to the cheapness and economy which they are to 
introduce; not only in the first cost, but in future 
management and saving, in heating and protecting 
mediums. The statements, enquiries, and praises that 
have reached us, dwell chiefly on the importance and 
economy, ultimately, of getting rid of these mediums 
altogether, while our opinion on the matter is, that 
success will mainly depend not upon tho wanty but the 
presence, of one or both of theso mediums in addition to 
the glass. Our reasons we have not room here to give. 
That such beautiful walls will bo erected we have no 
doubt; but the absence of a necessity for careftd 
attention, or their being economical, will constitute, in 
our opinion, slender claims to their recommendation. 
I should like very well to enclose with glass present 
existing walls ; but I would con over the matter a thou- 
sand times before I would pull such a wall down to put 
a glass one in its place. 

There are two matters here worthy of being noted 
down by those friends who, like many of our correspond- 
ents lately, wish to possess an economical house. First, 
if you want advice, consult these pages, and any intelli- 
gent gardener or nurseryman near you, and most likely 
in all essential matters you will find perfect agreement, 
and on that advice you may safely act. But, secondly, 
if you want to see a model, where economy and fitness 
for a defined object are apparent, visit the nursery 
rather than the gentleman's garden. How is this ? 1 
will tell YOU. 

Until lately, and too much oven now, very provokingly, 
when a house was to be built, the opinion of each and 
every one that could talk about columns and pilasters, 
and refined taste, was considered of far more importance 
than the ideas of the gardener, whoso very experience 
would have pointed at once to the essentials. Hence 
many of the disappointments and hard up-hill work that 
gardeners have to contend with. Often a few chea]) 
alterations would be of great service, but the faintest 
breathings about such things are nipped in the bud, 
with something like '* Tf once begun, there is no saying 
where the ending would be." Splendid exceptions, fine 
models of houses, you will find in numerous private esta- 
blishments, but as the mZt, look for these in a commer- 
cial establishment. It would be ruinous for a nursery- 
man to be encumbered with an unsuitable house. Jf 
your means allow, use ornament and tine workmanship 
at will, but the primaiy principles cannot be departed 
from with impunity. 1 may state here that I have not 
yet seen these cheap houses at Mr. Rivers's, but twelve 
months ago, last autumn, 1 saw a very large double span- 
roofed house, built in a similar way, and boarding for 
side walls, filled with young roses, at Mr. Lane's, of 
Berkhampstead. This huge house was heated by one 
furnace and a short flue, on a modification of the Pol- 
maise principle, and though the temperature was high, 
the atmosphere was pleasant. 1 would have mentioned 
this useful economical house before, but I lost the notes 
I made. One thing I may mention, the boards were 
coloured, or painted, a light colour, which is the best in 
such circumstances for well-seasoned wood ; if green, it 
should not be painted at all. Tarring wood, in such cir- 
cumstances, is next door to a slow process of charring. 

As a sequel, and in consonance with theso remarks, 
I hero introduce the statement of a correspondent : " I 
propose building a house to boil roots for my pigs, ten 
feet long, six feet wide, inside measiure. At the back of 
it, facing the south, I propose having a greenhouse the 
same size, the partition wall between the two houses to 
be nine feet six inches high, of four-inch brick-work. 
My copper will be placed against the wall, and nearly 
in the centre of the building ; the heat from the copper 
and cliimney to heat the greenhouse or striking-house ; 



a steam pipe from the oopper to run throngh the green- 
house if necessary ; water in the boiler to be heatod on 
frosty nights. The back wall of the root^house to be six 
feet in height, of stone ; roof, slate ; the front wall of 
the greenhouse the same height, part stone, part glass. 
Woidd such a plan be likely to answer? Would the 
heat from the boiling daily injure the plant! ? Would 
the heat from the copper, the flue round it, and the 
chimney against the partition wall, be sufficient to heat 
the greenhouse ? " 

Now, this is just such a case as may be found in many 
a well-managed farm, and the carrying out of which 
would be no slight boon to the female part of the house- 
hold. In general cases, the best way to heat a house is 
to have the means of doing so separately; but then, in 
all such cases as these, the extra first expense would be 
an insuperable objection. One little difficulty there is, 
arising from our correspondent not having perfectly 
made up his mind, whether to have a greenhouse or a 
strikuig or propagating-house. I^et us glance at the first. 
And first, the heat from the boiler and chimney will mU 
be sutiicient for such a house in severe weather, if an 
average temperature of 4r>° in winter is to be maintained. 
If the glass goes up to the point of the roof, there will be 
about eighty feet of radiating siurface, less the wood the 
roof contains. With roof fixed, and accommodation for 
wood ventilators, there will still be sixty or seventy feet, 
and then, with three fee^and-a-half to four feet upright 
glass in front, there would be thirty or forty feet more. 
Now, the chief means of counteracting the radiation of 
heat from this, would be tlie heat of the chimney, but 
only one side of that would afieot the partition waU, 
and that is four inches tliick. The chief part of the 
heat would spend itself in heating the boiUng-honae ; 
and though, by this means, the partition wall would be 
comfortable, it would not be hot enough to keep sharp 
frost out. But without resorting to steam or hot water, 
could nothing else be done? We diink there oould. 
Instead of having the boiler in the middle, it may be 

S laced near one end, and then, instead of taking the 
ue right up into the chimney, it might pass through 
the partition wall, along the house, at the bjEiek or other- 
wise, and ascend in a chimney at the farther end. If, 
for such a house, a damper was placed in the chimney, 
it woidd be seldom indeed a fire would be required at 
night. 

Then, again, without tiiis flue, instead of the four- 
inch brick-work, an iron ])late might be fixed in the 
partition wall, against the boiler, and in addition, a dose 
chamber, from six to twelve inches wide, might be 
formed round the boiler and its flues, with two openings 
from that chamber into the house ; one at the bottom 
for the cold air entering, and one at the top for the iaeue 
of the hot air. If it should he necessary to keep on a 
small fire at night, then by using a closish lid for the 
boiler, a damper for the chimney, a fair portion of heat 
would be forced through the upper opening. 

But, secondly, would the heat from the chimney, and 
these means, injure tlie plants when the boiler was 
used all day ? In the case of the chimney, it would not, 
if air was given above it In the case of the flue, 
vessels of water could be set on it, and more air would 
be required ; and in tlie case of the chambers, the holes 
could be stopped at pleasure, and when opened, the air, 
if deemed necessary, might pass over vessels of water. 

Thirdly, would any of these means becU our pronosed 
steam-pipe ? I think not, but with steam so applied, I 
have had no great ex[>erience. But for chokinff them 
with the roots, I would have advised two small pipes for 
circulating hot-water, with cocks or plugs, to put on or 
off heat at pleasure. As it is, care must be taken that 
some careless boy does not clog your steam-pipe. It 
sliould be placed near the top of the boiler, with meuis 
of shutting it up at pleasure. I would take the pipe 
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through the pttrtitioii wall, along the back, aorosa the 
end, then along the front, and through the end wall, 
furnishing it there with a stop cock, to allow the con- 
densed water to run away. 

But, fourthly, if you did all this, I would not be 
satisfied unless vou added two or three feet to the width 
of your house, ror as it is, you most take up about the 
thii*d of it in path room, but, perimps, you cannot go 
farther south ; well, by placing your upright front glass 
neai* the outside of your stone waU, you will gain the 
best part of a foot in width, making the space seren feet, 
instead of six. Then, instead of, as you propose, having 
the entrance to the boiler and the greenhouse close to 
the partition wall, place the door in the middle of the 
end of each respectiTcly, and they will look as symme- 
trical in the one case as the other, while the advantage 
N will be, you can open your greenhouse door opposite to a 
pathway near the middle. Then, further, supposing 
your front wall to be two-and-a-half feet in height, you 
might have a shelf there two feet in width; then, at 
three-and-a-half feet from the ground at the back, you 
might have a platform, or the lowest of three shelves, 
ten inches wide, or more shelves if you wished small 
plants. While, beneath this, there would be stowage 
room for many things in a dormant state in winter. 

But for my limited space, I might enlarge on the 
appropriateness of such a structure for propagating — a 
small pipe from the boiler, conveying the steam at once 
into recesses formed by large stones, clinkers, &c., 
covered with smaller ones — and how, not only green- 
houses, but hot-houses, might be heated, by such steam 
discharging itself into a close chamber, formed of heat- 
conducting material ; but this would be expensive, and 
I must stop. R. Fish. 

LUCULIA CULTURE. 

LucuLiA GRATI8STMA (The mostagrecablc Luculia), 
is a native of Nepaul. It is a branching shrub, wiUi 
large laureMike leaves, and terminal heads of very fra- 
grant pinkish flowers, blooming in winter. Each flower 
is about half-an-inch across ; the petals, four in number, 
flat, and spreading. 

LucDLiA PiNoiANA (Pincc's Luculia) is like the former 
in all its parts, excepting the colour of the flowers, 
wliich are pure white. Plants of either cost ds. Od. 

These two charming plants are great ornaments to 
the stove when in bloom ; and the delicious fragrance 
of their blossoms deservedly render them great favourites 
with such cultivators as are successful in growing them 
to perfection. L. Fincianat though equally hsmdsome, 
and quite as fragrant as the former, is rather more 
difficult to bloom. We have bloomed it at Pine-apple- 
place, but by no means so well or freely as L. gratimma. 
We possess a specimen of this species that, this winter, 
had more than twenty heads of bloom upon it. It is, 
however, in a warm conservatory, planted out in the 
border, that these plants show themselves ofi" to the 
greatest advantage. There ib a plant of L. gratissima 
planted out in the border of the conservatory in the 
Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick, that grows and 
blooms in great profusion, scenting the air of the whole 
house with its agreeable perfume. We cannot too 
strongly recommend this fine plant to the notice of such 
cultivators as may not possess it If attention is paid 
to the following particulars of culture, these plants may 
be made to grow, and induced to bloom, as easy as any 
plants we know. 

Sou. — These jdants, being of a woody character, re- 
quire a somewhat strong soil. We use a compost of 
good strong loam, one-half; leaf-mould, one-quarter; 
and turfy peat, one>quarter, with a small admixtur^ of 
sand, just to keep it moderately open and porous. 
These, after a due preparalioii ol' toming over to de- 



compose the vegetable parts, are well mixed together at 
the time of potting, but without sifting. The mixture 
is then placed in a situation to dry and warm, and when 
it is in order it is placed upon the bench. 

Potting. — The best season for this operation is about 
the middle of March. The plants havmg been severely 
pruned-in about a month previously, are brought into 
the potting shed, turned out of their pots, the old 
drainage picked out from amongst the roots, and as 
much of the old soil removed as can be done without 
injuring them. In the meantime a fresh pot, two sizes 
larger, is prepared to receive the plant. If an old pot, 
it is well cleaned by a thorough washing ; if a new one, 
by steeping it in water for awhile. The pot is then 
thoroughly drained, by first layiug a large piece of 
broken pot over the hole at the bottom, then a few less 
pieces upon and around it, and lastly, about one inch for 
a medium plant, and two inches for a lar^e one, of 
smaller-sized potsherds over them. We place some 
rough pieces of the compost, and as much soil upon 
that as will raise the ball nearly level with the rim of 
the pot ; then we spread the loosened roots as much as 
possible amongst the new soil, and the soil is gradually 
worked among the roots till the pot is filled. After that, 
a gentle watering is given, just to settle the earth, and 
the plants are placed in the coolest part of the stove. 

Cultivation in Pots. — It requires rather more heat than 
the greenhouse to cause it to grow strong. This is 
indispensable to bring out fine large heads of flowers. 
It will exist in a greenhouse, but never flourishes so 
well, at least, in pots. Planting it out in a conservatory 
is another afiair. Many plants will do well planted out 
in a cooler house, that would thrive very indifierently in 
a pot in the same temperature ; the plants in pots being 
placed in a moderately-heated house (50.'' to 55** in 
spring, and 00° to 65* in summer) flourish exceedingly 
well. As, for instance, the plant did here mentioned 
above, and managed as we have indicated. 

Summer TreatmenL-^Aiier the plants have made a 
considerable growth, they should be placed out-of-doors 
in a warm sheltered nook of the garden, and kept there 
till the end of August, giving them liberal supplies of 
water, and syringing them freely, to keep tliem clear of 
red spider. 

Winter Treatment.. — In September, bring the plants 
into a greenhouse, and keep them there tUl the end of 
October, then remove them into the stove, where they 
will soon show flower. 

Propagation. — The only way to propagate these plants 
is by cuttings. The very yoimgest shoots are the best 
for this purpose, and a discrimination must be used ; and 
even in them the strong leading shoots are too full of 
sap, and will damp off immediately, therefore the small 
weak side-shoots must be taken ; cut them ofl* with a 
sharp knifb, and trim off the lower leaves, leaving the 
two small uppermost ones on. The cuttings must be 
small, not more than two joints below the leaves ; put 
them in a duly-prepared cutting-pot, well drained, with 
soil upon the drainage to within an inch of the rim of 
the pot, that inch to be filled up witli the purest white 
Sana ; give a gentle watering after the cuttings are put 
in, and place them imder a hand-light upon a heated 
bed of sand or coal-ashes. Bell-glasses are too close for 
them; they soon damp off under them. Great care is 
requisite in watering, shading, an^ giving air in the 
mornings for an hour, to allow them to dry. We have 
struck hundreds here by this method carefully pursued. 
As soon as tliey are rooted, pot them off directly, place 
them imder the hand-light again for a fortnight, and 
then gradually harden them ofl' to bear the full sun and 
air. T. Appleby. 
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, -No dependence can be place 

Aurionla blooms now, but the one sent is Prita 

; thougli now unbke it With respect to some of 

I Societies adopting the same flowers as we haie an 

the novelties, t^e only instances we know of are t 

; m which we gave an opinion first, and there ii 

Sooiety hardy enough to dispute our opinion m 

favourable. With regard to the Pelargomuma, Ma 

Md Ohit/tain, we approved the former, and conden 

the Utter, on the same day. We did not Imow thai 

National had given the Chu/tain a certificate 

RoBis (Andrew).— The two roses am Faiimburg 
the CntMoH China, It is the forcing that has spc 
the colour, or rather changed it. for, though paler, ; 
are as pretty. The reason the others have pushed sh 
Without bloom is this, the change of temperature 
been too sudden, or the plants had not been sufficie 
rested, but the former is the moat likely 

BuDBiso Roses ( IF. IF.),— Wilkinson, of Eal 
recommended us dormant buds last year, and 1 
turned out so well that we shall have them in fu 
when we want new roses. They grew well, and bloo 
strong, although in pots. W. W.'t other quesUon s 
be answered in an article on the subject of " The Ni 
in the Verbena." 

Camblliab.— S'.Af.'j flowers had in part fallen ; nei 
of them, however, were seedlings. One is Chandl 
in its blot<thed state, not uncommon. One Halfid 
foreigner, but fine. Tho third, two flowers on the si 
18 Tlui King, which once came out at a largo price, n 
than It was worth, though a pretty and distinct atri 
variety. Tho plant that has dropped all its buds, ii 
bad health. It has been too wet, or too dry, or has 
fored a sudden change of temperature 

Thi Bbv. .7. H. seems astonished that the Nati, 
ebmauhirat Sooietjf, up to a certain date, should h 
recommended more than a doien Pelargoniums, 
Mjs we shall have more difficulty in cliooang than e 
but the society, in fact, recommends no less t 
twenty-live ; mors, in fact, than all the dealers ever 
tho coneeience to put forth in a season. We will i 
the names, Adi-anctr, EHie, FormotUntnum, Oangm 
OpHmuni, Magnet, Miuntain of Light, ATiadn«,ATet\ 
Caliban, Chieftain, Enchantrat. Ogpiy Queen, Mirai 
Purple itandard, RUhard Cobdm, Rubmu, Attract 
Beauts "f St. Johrit Wood, FirehaU, Firtt of JH 
Harold, Inmmparable, Ladg Emma, and Quten of 
Fmeiee, and by far the greater number belonged 
judges, and members of the committee who appoint i 
pay tlio judges. " 

AMAruira.— As well as we recollect, Coriitt is a fa 
Bower, red and white ; very showy ; raised by 
Bushell, who, finding some of tho trade run it do' 
perhaps witli a view of buying the stock cheap, de 
mined on sending it out at as. «d. Had it got into 
trade, it would have been 7b, 6d. at tho least We n 
hardly mention that, for tliose who want them to gi 
as a garden omamont, tho fancy flowers are by far 
most tihowy, 

Chrysanthkmum Hv.T.v.~Il II. II. must not hop. 
ripen many seeds of tlio OhrysaHthomum, but whei 
is ripe it is plump and hard. We cannot, from the dt 
pod sent, flattened ss it is, toll the plant it belongs 
perhaps tho writer wIH send word what was the fc 
and colour of tho flower. Some Campanulai give a ] 
that, if flattened, Would be like it; again, if tho nlo 
were Tory large, we can hardly call it a bedding si 
although It might be planted in borders. Verbeiuu n 
be occasionally preserved through tlie winter by cover 
them with litter, but they should be propagated by c 
tings, and the old roots not cared for 



VERBENA CULTURE FOR EXHIBITING. 
( Continued Jnim page 2'li.) 

PBEPAtlINO PUNTS FOR BXBIBtTIOIt. 

In our laat paper wo endeavoured to show how cat 
flowers should be got ready for canrin^ to, and [jutting 
upon the tables at the place of exhibition. It is now 
OUT intention to treat upon preparing and oonveying 
plants in pots to the same place, tlie eshibition-ioom or 
tent The grand business on whioh success prindp " 
depends, is having tlie plants neatly trained, and in 
bloom on the day. To attain this object, a ooQsidetable 
amount of daily care is quite neoensary. There must 
be no lagging or neglect. The plants should be potted, 
and tliat at the right time, and m the pro^r sized pots. 
Some societies restrict the grower to certain siud pots, 
both for the sake of uniformity, and to give all the ex- 
hibitors an equal chance. And if the eocie^ or com- 
mittee have amouget them persons of expenenoe, who 
are capable of giving advice as to the proper aise of 
pots Verbenas ought to he exhibited in, so as to show 
them off to the best advantage, the regulation will be 
very proper and wise. But then the society should let 
this regulation or rule be made public, in such a way 
that every exhibitor should be aware of its existence as 
Boon as possible. At least three montha' notice should 
be given of the size of pots required. Where there is 
no notice given, of course the matter of size of jpots 
must be left to Ibe discretion of the growers. If there 
is a rule to the efiect of limiting of size of the pots, let 
the plants be placed in them at least two months before 
the OBJ of exhibition. Then the training, aa we have 
described it, must be constantly attended to, whatever 
method is adopted. It is a good plan to set one day 
apart for this business, in each week, and having set 
that day, to regularly keep it for the purpose, weather 
permittmg. By doing bo, the work will oe sure to be 
well done ; every shoot will be kept in its place, and by 
being attended to so often, tliere will be lesa diffieul^ 
in bringing each ehoot into the desired position. 

Watering.— The health of the plants, and conse- 
quently strength to produce fine blooms, depends greatly 
upon the due application of water. In the ear^ part 
of the season, wnilst there is the least appearanoe of 
cold nights, the water should be given in the morning, 
but when the days lengthen, and the power of the sun 
incresses, and the growth of the plants is progressing 
rapidly, it is evident that the plants will require mora 
water. It is tlien advisable to give water in the afUr- 
uoon, to allow a longer time during the night for 
the plants to take up food, to enable them to Decome 
refreshed, and able to withstand the greater amount of 
evaporation during tlie longer and warmer day. The 
quantity of water to be given at any one time, depends 
upon the state of the soil in the pots, and the sise and 
strength of the plants. It is impoesible to give tiie 
precise quantity, or tho times when to water. This 
must be left to the judgment of the cultivator. It ia 
easy to say, water a plant when it wants it, but how 
ahUl the young and inexperienced grower know this. 
One rule is pretty certain, and that is, when the plant ia 
healthy, snd shows tho least inclination to dnrap its 
foliage, th?n it requires water, Bome say, water when 
the surface is dr^', this will do, if the same person has 
constantly watered them, and knows by experience the 
jtate of the Mil underneath the surface. Whoorer 
waters plants — and this appliea to all plants as well as 
Verbenas— must aak himseH three questions, Doee this 
plant require water? If the reply be yes — then, bow 
niich shall I give it? As much as will thoroughly wet 
Jte soil in pot right to the oentre of the ball, Wlieu 
vill it require it again? As soon as the plant Imving 
skas up the lost supply, begins to droop evor so little, 
md the soil shows signs of dryness. Or, if the phot 
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be rather sicWy, I mtist give it a smaller quantity till 
it recoyers its nealth. 

The watering, training, &c^ having been rightly 
attended to, the next preparation is sdeetma the trutses 
of bloom. These should be borne upon tne strongest 
shoots, and every one as nearly equal m size, number of 
pips, and in the proper position, as possible. Should 
there be in any case more pips to a truss than can possibly 
expand, let them be carefully thinned out with a pair 
of sharp-pointed scissors. This should be done at an 
fearly stage, to throw more strength into those intended 
to bloom. This point of thinning is of more impor- 
tance than many tnink of :— they are afraid, or too care- 
less to do it. 

Givina ^t>.— No flowers will thrive well, and bring 
their colours to high perfection, without abundant sup- 
plies of element, therefore give plenty on all favour- 
able occasions. On mild, cloudy days, it will be ad- 
visable to draw oflf the lights of the frame or the pit 
entirely, and let the plants revel in the mild atmosphere. 

All these points having been duly attended to, we 
may fairly suppose the blooms will be in fine order the 
day before the exhibition. It will then be necessary to 
consider Turn they are to travel Happy is the man who 
happens to have his garden near the place, and can 
convey his plants on a covered handbarrow, and place 
them upon the stage, uninjured, at once, an hour or two 
before the judges enter to decide upon their merits. He 
is relieved of a world of care. But he who dwells at a 
distance, need not despair, if his flowers are up to the 
mark of excellence. He wiU certainly have to bestow 
a little more trouble in tying his flowers close and firmly 
to sticks, encircling the stems with a little cotton wool, 
to preserve them from being iigured. Then place the 
plants in a spring van, first covering the bottom with a 
few inches of coal-ashes or sand. This will keep the 
pots from sliding about, and causing the branches of 
tlie plants to rub against each other. Having arrived 
safely at the place, the plants must be carefully lifted 
out, the sticks removed, and also the cotton wool and 
every other unnecessary appendage, used as protectives 
during the journey. Then dress over the flowers, clip 
off any that have been injured, and bring others into 
view in their place. If a uttle green moss be laid over 
the soil, it will both look neat and tidy, and keep the 
soil moist in the pots. They are now fairly before the 
judges, and may be left to their arbitration with the 
consoling thought, that whether they win, or no, every- 
thing has been done to the best of your judgment. 

T. Appleby. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

This significant term, in its more extended sense, 
involves a very important part in the covenant be- 
tween "landlord and tenant," as regulating that due 
variation of crops, whereby the land may not be deterio- 
rated in value to the one — nor the other denied that 
proper amount of produce due to his industry: this 
important subject which in that case has enffa^ed the 
attention of the most eminent agriculturists of the day, 
and not unfre(juently given rise to vexatious disputes 
and litigation, is also of the greatest consequence to the 
horticulturist, whose operations, though less extensive 
than those of the other great section of " cultivators; of 
the soil," is yet one demanding our most serious attention ; 
and the spring crops being shortly to be committed to 
the earth, we make a few remarks in the way of assist- 
ing the inexperienced in the course most prudent to 
pursue. 

We believe the writers of most works on cultural 
aflaire agree, that a crop ripening its seeds is tlie one most 
deterioiBtiiig to the giotmd producing it; and, acting on 
that principle, many landlords forbid two com crops 



in succession, unless the second one remre that gene- 
rous assistance which is supposed to support it, wittiout 
ealling forth more than the energies of the land can pro 
perly spare. Now, though this can hardly be met b^ any 
analiBgous case in ordinanr gardening, yet from it we 
may draw a useful lesson, for here we see it hinted, that 
two crops alike, impoverish the land to a much greater 
amount than two crops of diflerent lands, other things 
being equal in both cases. Now, though we do not scruple, 
now ana then, at taking a leaf out oif the farmer's book, 
we are far from certain whether in this case, it is he, or 
the gardener, that has copied the other^s practice. But, 
leaving that question, let us direct ourselves to the result 
it has on the well-being of the crops influenced by it, and 
though we do not pretend to name the various salts, 
alkalies, &c., which learned men tell us a crop of cabbages 
withdraws from the earth, neither would the uncouth 
titles such substances are known by tend much to en- 
lighten the paths of ordinary cultivation, yet it requires 
no great amount of chemical lore, to prove that two 
crops must abstract a much greater amount of such sub- 
stances than one. This axiom we may lay down as a 
'* fixed law,'* and as such let us now consider its bearings, 
beginning first with that important section the Cabbage- 
worts, or Bramoa tribe, which, as our readers well 
know, includes a large portion of the kitchen-garden 
produce; and commencmg with Oabhagee^ let us see 
how that crop fares. It is common to plant the prin- 
cipal supply in the autumn or early spring, and per- 
haps a few, from spring-sown plants, are planted out 
early in summer ; these crops, after being cut, are gene- 
rally allowed to pow or sprout again, and a crop of 
sprouts, varying m size from memum-sized hard cab- 
bages, to small shoots of only a few green leaves, are 
usually produced in such abundance as to carry on tlie 
supply until the middle of winter, or early spring of the 
year following. This successional, and often usenil crop, 
IS sometimes dispensed with, when the means and vrishes 
of the proprietor enable him to keep up a succession of 
cabbages ttorn young plants, which we have sometimes 
done ; but as we never could see any particular benefit 
in the plan, commensurate with the extra expense, ^., 
we have abandoned it in cases where not particularly 
wanted, and regard the duties of the Caboage as only 
half performed when it has yielded us the first " firm 
head;" and the [crop of sprouts wliich follow, form 
dishes of "greens" for common use all through the 
latter part of summer, autumn, and early winter, and 
being young and tender, form no bad accompaniment to 
other good things. 

While treating on this subject, we may give the inex- 
perienced a hint worth notini^ down, and it is this : — in 
cutting the first crop of cabbages, be sure not to cut 
any more leaves off than are wanted with the cabbage ; 
inattention to this simple matter will deprive you of 
the use of more than half the second crop. We have 
often been grieved to see the cottager strip his cabbage 
stalks of, what we may call, " their very heart's blood;" 
the term, doubtless, is not a polite one, but it is not far 
from tlie truth, and we have witnessed it literally become 
so ; and in a plant less tenacious of life than the cab- 
bage it would oftener prove so. 

However, as this is a digression, we must return to 
our text, and consider ourselves as looking over a plot 
of cabbages, or rather what once was such ; a moment- 
ary glance will tell us that, in catering for the kitchen, 
the demand had been greater than the supply, or, what 
is nearer the mark, the thoughtful *' kitchen server " had 
kept cutting from them, saving greens in another place 
for future use ; all, therefore, that we have before us is a 
mass of naked stalks, forked and branched like minia- 
ture fruit-trees headed down for gi*afting ; this crop we 
shall suppose to have performed its duty, and a verdict 
for its removal is given accordingly, and the sooner the 
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better, that the ground may have the more time to 
sweeten, or prepare for future crops. 

Now, we all know the cabbage tribe are gross feeders, 
t. 0., they li?e or thrive on those juices which dung and 
other enricliing things supply, and, consequently, after 
their removal, we may inier that the ground ought to 
have those substances returned which it had parted 
with in supporting the late crop. Now, this is the sub- 
ject our agricultural, or, I ought to say, horticultural 
chemists have been aiming at for a long time, which is, 
returning to the ground those elementary substances 
only, which they tell us the crop " only " abstracted 
from it. Hitherto their experience has not confirmed 
them to be right in all cases ; and that concentrated 
form, in which they tell us manure may be used, has. in 
many instances where tried, proved the crop to be conccu- 
trated also, therefore we advise oiu* gardening friends 
who are anxious for their crops to excel, to treat them 
liberally with enriching substances of a bulky nature, 
rather than one said to be the essence of what is 
wanted. In this respect we do not include tank-water, 
which, if given strong, is diluted by the elements. But 
we .certainly have more faith in a good dunging than in 
that niggardly dusting or dredging which the high pri(« 
of nitrate of soda, saltpetre, or guano, compel us to be 
satisfied with when they are used, that I would 
strongly advise the enthusiastic experimentalist to try 
the merits of the latter on a small scale, until he be 
satisfied of its efficiency, and in such crops as he is 
most anxious to prosper, good farm-yard manure is 
seldom used in vam. Therefore, we presume the cab- 
bage stalks to be condemned, and the ground not having 
been trenched for some years, we will advise its being 
done now, in the manner we explained some weeks ago, 
burying the stalks and any other waste in the bottom, 
the dung in the middle, and returning tlie top soil to 
the top again. This plan we suppose to be followed out, 
our next duty is to consider, or rather that should have 
been done long ago, what crop ought next to follow. 

Cabbages we suppose to require nutriment of the 
same kinds as broccoli, cauliflowers, and the otlier mem- 
bers of this family ; they ought not, therefore, to be fol- 
lowed by auy such crops, and the one tliat first points 
itself out to our use is Potatoes ; Carroty we strongly 
object to, the slugs that usually harbour in the ground 
where cabbages have been grown are generally too 
numerous and difficidt to eradicate to leave much chance 
of obtaining a crop of tliat delicate-topped young vege- 
table ; besides, the wire-worm and other casualties have 
induced us to prefer a piece of groimd for carrots that 
has lain all winter exposed to the action of the elements, 
one or two turnings in frosty weather being also given, 
and the previous crop may have been Scarlet Runners, 
or some such crop. 

Now, there are so many things which mai* that arrange- 
ment of rotation, wldch, in theory, we think the most 
beautiful, that we are often compelled to relinquish 
plans in themselves good ; nevertheless, there are some 
which ought not to be departed from. Celery, which is 
rather an extensive crop, is usually favoured with the 
best ground or situation; and in planting the crop the 
previous season, regard may be had so as that a portion 
' of it may be got oft' the ground intended for Onions 
some little time before this crop is to be sown. In fact, 
all celery but the very latest, may be grown in ground 
intended for onions tlie following year, observing, as 
the celery is removed, to dig or trench the ground, and 
add what dung you do apply in as rotten a state as pos- 
sible ; that green or fresh condition, wliich enhances its 
value for some crops, is not suitable for this, but we 
will explain the reason more fully hereafter. 

Peas, which occupy a consiaerable section of tlie 
garden, might follow something in tlie cabbage way, 
were it not that we strongly advise Brvcoli, of the late 



kinds to be planted amongst them, which, for that 
reason, we sow in drills wide apart, — ^but more of this 
anon ; suffice it to say, that where the peas may have 
followed such a crop as IVinter Sjnnachf bioeoli, 
Brussels sprouts, &c., may be advantageously planted 
between. 

Now, on the other hand, the early period at whioli the 
Onion crop is gathered off, enables that space to be 
occupied by Winter Spinach, or, it may be, the first 
crop of Spring Cabbages, planted in September ; while 
Parsnips, Leeks, and sometimes Beet, remaining in the 
ground all winter, afford a fair place for Peas and 
Brocoli, or, it may be. Broad Beans. 

The last crop of Brocoli, which ought to carry on the 
supply up to the time tlie first cauliflowers are fit for 
use, will be ofl' in time to sow the second and after- 
crops of French Beans. Lettuce, and other small crops, 
we suppose to be grown on borders, where the rotation 
may be varied by Early Potatoes. Beds of seedlings, 
as sweet herbs, the cabbage tribe, &c., and other minor 
crops, may also be placed in such situations. 

Now, though we can hardly expect the above rotation 
can be fully carried out, yet, by judicious management, 
much may be done ; and our purpose in pointing out 
such changes as might be beneficially adopted, may, in 
a general way, be accomplished without any loss or 
sacrifice. It is hardly necessary to observe, that the 
market gardener (than whom no one produces better 
crops) often plants the very same thing on his ground 
year after year; but then he pays for such hard usage 
in the liberal amountof manure lie treats his ground with 
after every crop. But the demands for that commodity 
in rural districts limit the quantity to the garden to a 
less amount than it might be desired at times, so that 
all means to husband that useful article must be adopted. 
In closing this paper on the Rotation of Crops, we 
beg to say that we are opposed to that class of cultiva- 
tors who advocate mixing them* as, with the exception 
of peas, which, getting off before late in the summer, 
leave time for the brocoli to grow, and a few rows of 
cauliflowers, &c., between our beds of asparagus, we 
grow all our other garden crops separate, and we never 
could see the utility of trampling down one crop in the 
gathering or planting of another, so that we abandoned 
the j)ractico after some little exi)erience that way. 

Kitcuen-Gabden Sundries. — OarUe and Shallots 
must now be planted, and the same may be said of the 
Potato Onion. In dry weather, stir the ground amongst 
Cabbages. Give air in abundance to voung ISa^Ktto, 
&c., in frames, and sow some under south walls. Attend 
to forcing, especially to Cucttmbers, Melons, &c. ; and all 
alteration in permanent crops, as Artichokes, Rhubarb, 
Asparagus, &o., may now be done, and new plantations 
made when necessary. J. ficnsbK. 



WINTERING BEES. 



AViLL your rcailers be surprised if I draw their attention, 
once more, to the stibjeot of wintering lees, a once favonrite 
subject of mine, although it lias grained for me but little 
credit, T fear ? I >nll confess, that since the discoveiy of 
tlie new system of cottage bee-keeping, pubUshed of late in 
your pages, I have become much less solicitous a1>out loy 
bees in winter, as I cannot foresee the possibility (my ont- 
duor apiar}' being now entirely managed on that prindple) 
of any hive of mine being so short of provisions in any 
winter, even the most trying, as to make me fear for it on 
tliat score. Formerly, until it crossed my mind how advan- 
tageous in every way it would 1>e to keep old stocks, instead 
of jtrimc swanns, for breeding puqioses, from year to year, 
I was often wishfld to presen-e snoh casta bs I saw {from 
their populous condition in the autumn) evidently contused 
promising queens, these being young queens to boot ; bat I 
well knew, and by experience found, how difflcalt it mm to 
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k«ep these outs through an; winter, unless their Blores 
were f«r leas nleoder thwi they usiujlj u«; In tact, how 
generally impouible without eoploHt fetding — a loo troubla- 
some boainesH to be often resorted to. Hence, omoni; other 
leaBone. aroee my anxiety to diiicover some metlind of 
diminiaking the amiumplion of food ja winter, no as to eEiable 
ordinal? caits lo survive the casualties of that season. As, 
however, I have now no indncemenl. to keep casta (of which 
the very name should, henceforth, be banished from apiarian 
literature), my eolicitaile about my hives, on the score of 
their rcuunlenaooa during winter, is, I repeat, much dimi- 
nished; still, the wiatecing of bees, with a view to the dis- 
coveiy of tlia minimum aumfijy of honey necessary to main- 
tain a hire in good health and strength, remains a subject 
of interest, aa tending to increase very cou-siderftbly the 
beo-masttr'R ultimate profit from his bees. Now I am happy 
to be able to draw the attention of your readers to a nov^ 
kind of bee-house, of whicli the construction ia such as to 
afford, by a very simple contrivance, Uie most effectual means 
of wintering hives al the leMt possible expense, luid with the 
least possible trouble. I am indebted to your correipondent, 
R., for the suggestion, which will be [onnil at page 319 of 
Miner's work on bees — a worit which, although " dogmatic " 
indeed (an<l, I may add, abounding in eitravagant Ameri- 
canisms, and republican conceit, of both style and matiar), 
is yet, certunly, a " useful sort of book " in its way. The 
American bee-boose, illustrated in that book, and I presume, 
of the author's invention, appears to me to be thenijiJu 
ultra of bee-houses ; indeed, so delighted am I with it, that 
I have, within the last week, had one constrncted on the 
same principle to stand in my garden. It is not only ad- 
mirable because of the facili^ it offers for the perfect 
uiinttriHy of hives, but it may be so plae«d as to oiyoy the 
full benefit of ibe anoniaat aspect (s^ S. or S.E.) wiUiout 
the liives being exposed to the actual rays of the sun 
during the heat of summer, at the same time that they may 
experience its direct warmth as often as is necessary or 
advautageous to aasiat in maturing the brood. To waste 
no more words, however, in its praise, let us proceed to 
examine the house itself as seen in the accompanying 
sketch, Mr. Miner desmbes it in the foUnwing words : — 
" The ctit (he says) represents a house 12 feet long, G feet 



high, and It feet wide. The ends and back are endoaed, 
except a space one foot wide (at the back) direct^ opposite 
the lower section of the hives. The spaoe is provided with 
a shutter, hung on hinges, and during the months of March, 
April, and Hay (the breeding season), it should be dosed. 
The remainder of the year it should be open, antess in cer- 
tain drcimistanceB of very heavy winds existing, when it 
would be proper to close it again for brief periods. The 
shutter here sUiiiled to is made from any board, measuring 
twelve feet long by one foot ivide, and briicketed lo prevent 
warping. During the heat of simimer, a hiee/.e will con- 
stantly be playing around the Iiivcs, when arranged on this 
plan, giving the bees health and acting, and during the 
winter ihey will slay at home (this breeze acting as a re- 
frigerator) where they belong- It may be perceived in the 
cut that a poition of the stractore is closed below the roof 
in ttont This portton of the front thus covered is about 
two feet wide. It is not intended to be permnieiit^ taat, 



bat one foot of it, at leant, in width should awing on hmges, 
and be susceptible of being rused and lowered at pleaaote. 
In the spring of the year it may be raised, and the sim let 
in, as the heat of this orb, at that peiiod, is beneficial in 
aiding the bees to ruse the temperature of the interior of 
the hive snfHciently to develope the brood. A very good 
way to bring the hives within the reach of the son during 
the spring months is so to oonstmot the floor-board as to 
admit of its being brought forward, or moved back, at plea- 
sure. For instance, in March, April, and May, bring it 
forward parallel vrith the frimt of the house, when the snn 
will shine with fall force npon the hivea. ^Vhen swarming is 
over (better to aay when the swarming season ap|mMfA<>), and 
the heat becomes oppressive, let it be moved bac^k so far as to 
be beyond Oie reach ofthe rays of the son; and in the winter, 
the further back it is moved the better, for the reason that 
no inducement should be afforded to cause the bees to leave 
their homes, and at this season the front shonld be closed 
partially ; that is, the board that hangs on hinges sbonid be 
let down. The rear being open in winter causes a 
current of air to pass around the hives," which, of cc 
will cheek the bees &om issuing forth, as they might other- 
wise dn : whence, remuning atiU and qoiet forwbole weeks 
together iu shade and cold, the consmnption of honey 
may be expected, with reason, to diminiah greatly. He 
adds, " the removal of the fioor-boarda from front to rear, 
and viee venA, will not involve the necessity of distinUng 
the hives. It can be effected by shoving ^ong the whole 
together." 

I think the dimensions of the above hotLse involve an 
unnecessary waste of room. It appears to me that by a 
slight elevation (say of half-afoot only), with not much 
more than halt the length of atrurture, and a reduction of 
the width to three or fotn* feet, the same number of hives 
conid be accommodated in two tiert or ranjiet, one above 
the other, with the same advantage. There shotild 
be a apeoe of two feet-and-a-half between each tier, and 
between the upper shelf and the roof, to allow f<v the 
comfortable working of ivpm or glasses. Also, it would 
make no difference whether hives of straw or wooden boxes 
were made uae of ; only in the latter ease the thickness of 
the wood should not be less than an inch, and the boie 
might be covered up with matting, or aackdoth, in ver 
severe weather. It ie evident, too, that either storifled o 
collateral ooloniea might be used with all the modem im 
piDvementBof floor-boards, &e. In the spring and antmni 
the hires wonid be gradvalty pushed forwards or baokwards, 
go that the bees might etuily learn thrir way in and oat 
withoDt difllcnlty. To my mind, nothing can sarpass this 
sort of bee-honse, be it eonstrncted of brick or wood. Here 
I can well imagine every advantage to accrue, of which yonr 
oarre<>pondent, B., makes mention, vtx., "thestmshine (uiheit 
injuriOHi, for it is sometimes beneficial), is warded off, a 
moderate consumption of food takes place in winter, internal 
heat and, consequently, early breeding, is promoted, and by 
means of the overhanging eaves and tiwinging boards, " 
what of the effect of shady walla and ahrubberies ii 
duoed in snmmer." From the opening obaervationa of this 



paper 



t will be understood that I 



e great pleasure ii 



trusting to what Mr. Miner says at page iOS, riz., that the 
bees " vrill not consume over one-half as much honey ii 
this way as they would if exposed to the full force of the 
fiun during the winter;" bnt, indeed, this bea-houae appears 
to me to meet al! tha dttiderala in bee-honaea, without any 
of their inconveniences. The cost of such a structnre otigbt 
not, I ahould think, to eioeed ti (which is the cost of my r 
own, just erected), a sura moderate enough as a shelter for I 
six stocks, and it might be made to acoommodele eight 
colonies, if all stotified. their entraneea being distant a foot- 
and-a-half from each other. A Covhtbv CmiTe. 



HANAGEUENT OF OEEBE. 
{Ctm^utted/nm pat/e 217.) 

Atteb eqjoying a few sunny days, the goslings win at 
become hardier, and may be sent to the common, or flelda, 
aa *oon*H Ihs sun has been an hour risen; fbi they an pro- 
TCTtUl M early risen, and viQ expien tlietr tmpstience to 
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be let out in no very pleasant language to the Rluggard who distance — for tlie marks in the feet when yonng are diffioult 

delights in a late morning's nap. Nearly every school- to discern when they get intermixed together — but even the 

hoy knowB that it was their gabbling which gave the old ones are endowed with that powerful instinct to pick out 

ahurm to the Komans, and thereby saved Rome from being one who has intmded himself upon them, and will instantly 

captured by the Gauls ; and geese were long alter Uiat peck and ill-use him if he has a strange-coloured cockade 

venerated by that superstitious people. Still, care should hanging on him. — Llebio. 
be taken not to expose them, even at a week old, to too I To be continued,) 

much rain, though a brisk shower would not ii^ure them, 

as, in such, they will creep under their mothers ; but if a — 

continuous rain, the mothers will not settle long in a place, 

consequently the young ones are then liable to get soaked ANOMALIES OF POTATO • GROWING. 

with ike wet, and, as I said before, this has a dangerous r „««. ^ •*^ * i * •* av * ,„ i«,i «,« «^ «««a1. 

offonf nn thom • tUr«fnro rvhar. c,U ia ih. o^a whu.l. . I NOW WntO tO SSy whst it WaS that pUZzled me SO mUCh 





in an empty out-house during a heavy rain, and feed them v« i a i i^ i v^ .» i^ i oi - .ui^x. i.^^„ *«-iv. 

with thief oatmeal mashes, mixed witi. amaU-choppcd, L ' 1 '^'^^'^ ^'*- ~> '""^ ^v^^^^.&*^«J 

curled greens, or any of the sorts of kale which everj^cot- "^^^^^i T "T ""* "T.^ *• ™ {.^f^^ Vo 4 

4«.«»« ^»»v.f *l^ i,«„^ ;, uic ^^^^^ »^*u^**i^^. *^yiJ*l^^^r ^^^ bushel of sound ones, but a veiy heavy crop, cio.% 

tager ought to ha>^ in his garden at that time ; this they ^,,,„^ „^ ^^„ ,^^ ^..^^^ viA^.^ ^^^ ^u uXn^.f *^«*l baM 

relish much, and will thnve well on, and 

be propitious they ought to have a meal 

ing and evening, and at three weeks old a few dn- oats may , ^„ ^ ... xu * xv a* v:a^^^ «i.^.»i. k^ 

1.^ ♦ii«.v«.« ^,.^l» ♦!*««, «.i»;«i» *k^«»:ii o/.,v« i/««. *^ ^J how comes it to pass that the Stone Kidneys, thougn be- 

i^d'S^rive on rL^gly! """'"^ ""'' ""^ "^ ''"" "^ ""^ ^T.° ^^« ^^^ ^ "^'^ »^ di>^ased, shoul^^^ all sounds 

After learning to eafo'ats, the mashes may be Continued. J ^-^ ^ntrfuUr^^a? t"^^ ^I'd^SL^fiS 

There is another sort of grain which was a few years ago f?/.*'^?, ^", ^ jV *^ ***. ,^ ^""! ^ *i,7mI^^ 

1 1 u «u XX • xi • • • 'A • /• / xu • makes its attack. It mav be said by some, on tne tune most 

much used by the cottagers m this Mcimty m feeding their .^ • i " , , ^v *xu -1^1,4.^1 «u^ ;♦- ««.w». 

fft^eaa and ffosUnca at tWa staffe caUed" Swimminffs ?" that certainly, and 1 know tliat there it first makes its m»ear- 
geese and gosuugs at tUis stMfe, called bwimmings , Uiat ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ j inclined 

IS, tJie light refuse barley which swims at the top on being . , \. ... "•'"»•' ""^ «"^^»' ^'t «._ /»««* j« ♦*»« 
o/<^»^ !«, ♦v.^ n.»u<,«.». Tk^o^ «A«^ r^c^A «,i.««^v««o ««^. to beheve it is, and that the disease comes fint in the 
steeped by the maltsters, inese were used when oats were . i ^_ „,, ' .. ..„ tm ^x :„ *i.-> v.««# «,-« 
so hiTh in price that the cottagers could not afford to pur- '^J^^r^' , 1 he question sUU remtuns-Wljat ^^ the b^t pre- 
chase them, and the swimmin^were then considered ks a J'^ntive? Karly planting is one, and by no means the 
, I * "! . p on««*«i«B« wc:»c iM«>u wtt»xu<^ii;t« •» a jg^,* secmg thc disease does not ordinarily make its appear- 
good substitute for oats, tJiough, of course, they had not tlie ^ ^ ♦•! \i: **^*^ """"""" i *v -jiJi ^t ^„^„ -t:^ v„ 
feedini? QuaHties in them which oats had • but now the latter ' "*^® ""^il somewhere towards the middle of July, and by 
leedmg quanues in tnem wmcn oats nad , out now tiie lattei ^ ^ j planted poUtoes have done grow ng. I wish 
are as cheap as swimmings, and are generally preferred for t i i ^ «*i inf«.Lwco «« « © ««:^i^„«. x^ 

that purpo^ in this neighbourhood. ^ ^^°^^*^ Pf®^*^^ ^'^ .°"° °^, "^^ 'k ^^fi;^^!L 3^?E?«« 

T» xt. L X 1. * 1 x plant early, or under ashes, — but that deep-rooted thing, 

By the way, when great numbers of geese are kept on a j;^,^^^ .^^^g insurmountable. I was speaking to one the 

common, there must be different marks put on them, to ^^^^ j ^^ ^^^ planting, and Uie answer was-" Bless 

distuguish the respective flocks from one another, as I know it will not do '* 

they are ve^jr apt to get mixed when young. Kach cot. ^h^^ j^ ^ Variegated Senecio, with Ught purple flowers, 

tager, therefore, ought, and is obhged, to have different ^^^ ^^^y^^^^ j j^^^.J ^^^ g^^„ i^'f^^ ^^^^^ '^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

marks which 13 usually made on the feet--sueh as^'hoel- ^^^^^^ j^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Beaton, as most assu»dly it 

mg," « to^g;"J ^''l^^ " tonguemg." and « «litUng,' the ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ very pretty edging or smaU bed, not being a 
webs or the feet. As all these processes cannot be done ^^^ ^^^ 'J jj^ ^„« ^^^ ,^^^3 anything about it, 

without some pain,and also cannot be dispensed with where j should like to know wliere it is to be got It strikes i^ 

many are kept, and hable to get mtermixed when young, f^^^ ^, ^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ the winter, parti- 

thereforo the sooner this is done the better, as the younger ^^j^j ^^^ '* ,^„^^ ^ ThSjkino GABDENiB. 

the goslings are, the less they will feel the pam. Care must *^ *' ^ ^ 

be taken Uiat the marking is done in the evening, when 

they can be put under their mothers after the operation is 

performed, and the bleeding, if any, will soon cease, by EGGS LAID AT POULTRY SHOWS. 

theur being kept from moving. The making ought not to p^opj^ ^.^^^ y^^ astonished at the number of these, 

be delayed later than the second day after they leave the especially when the Exhibition is one that happens to be 

shell, for the reason menUoned above. The heebng and ^ en for several daj-s, and the fowls, therefor*: have to be 

toemg IS done by cutting, with a sharp pair of scissors, one ^^ the gpot some time before and after. It is not to be 

or more of these members off close by the nail, accordmg wondered at, when we remember that most of the birds are 

to the fancy or diffident mark of the owners; and every j^ ^^e best possible health and condition. The poor things 

owner ought to retem his own mark from yew to year, are sadly puzzled what to do with their inconveniently-timed 

which practice is stnotiy adhered to here, wl^re there are, I produce. It is amusing to see a Bantam hen, aft^ a few 

should thmk, not lest than two hundred different flocks of moments of deep thought, carefrdly roll her pouihle chicken 
geese kept on the common, and I dare say not two flocks ^n^ corner of her pen. But Committees wiU soon have to 

marked ahke. Even m the highlands and isluids of Scot- relieve the perplexity of the exhibited, by commg to some 

luid this practice w earned on to the present day with the decision on the matter. A correspondent writes, « If birds 

sheep and black cattie, the only difference bemg that they ^ nold at from i!5 to £10 each, do not you think that 

are marked m the ear mstead of the feet. The dissmiilanty attention will have to be paid to the eggs th^ lay on th«r 

of marks required for such a number of flocks of geese re- ^^^ ^ these shows, and that exhibitow of the wally good 

quire tiiatholemg, shttmg, and ton^emg, miwt also be re- varieties will be found insisting on the admission of thor 

sorted to; the formeris done by runmng a round piece of red- servants, or that some other means be adopted to seoore 

hot uron, about a quarter^rf-wj-moh m diameter, through tliem? I mooted this pomt to the authorities at Hidiftx, 

one or more of tiie webs of eitiier or botii feet ; the shtting ^nd they promised to attend to it" 3>. 

IS done by cuttmg nght up the middle of the web, or webs ; 

and the tongueing, by cutting the outside of the web, and 

making it appear something similar to the teeth of a large 

saw. Besides being thus marked on the fieet, they are PROTECTION OF GOOSEBERRY AND 

usually, when first put on a common, marked with varied riTTDDAVTT'Dir'p Drma 

and mixed coloured worsted, run through the skin of Uie CUKttA^^.TJiJ!li BUDS. 

neck with a needle, and knotted, leaving about an inch of Oh visiting Mr. Rivers* nurseiy.grounds early this yew, 

the worsted to hang down. This is called ^ cookading " he called my attention to the mode he pursued tat proteetiiiB 

them, and is indispensaUe when put first on a common, as his goosebdry and currant-tree buds from in^vof by aiiuul 

♦ho^ are not only easily distinguished by their owners at a birds in spring. It is, In my hvmUfl opbuoOy wortlij of 
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rocottl for Uie beneAl of all Bmatenr Bud opentive gw- 
d^iiers; and if 70a Ukn iu ioaertloii, here the iiiiople 
remedy in; — The operation of pnuiiDg being completed, 
Hs it m^ be now in this fine, openaeason,ilr. Rivera BcstCers 
tbicliiy over the bnshea what, in Norfolk, we call " lAort muck," 
oc" ihorl Utter from a ianghitl," and leave* it there till spring 
begins to develope the young leaf ftom the bad. Thia, he 
tells me, perfeclly seoorea hiB toecB from all the injury 
UHUally occasioned by the onslaught ef the Uttle ohirpen, 
nhich, for thoae who admire and cultivate good tutd useM 
Rummer fruit, is a constmimatlon devoutl; ta be wished. — 
W. MlsoN, Nectm, HoifoMi, 



CiuiUH [». 0.}.— UoM Mttilnlr lb* Olabub «UI BM (OMMd ont- 
af.dD«* io Ihi Koith oT Engluiil. It u ■ iton (brub. Bnl ■■ Hueel 
ran BOB lb* SfwiA, wbich Kill da IbcR, II bdBR, in hct, onli ■ nmn 
<it Ibo Ocnnt « Punplda, but dlSBing la Uw nHinur of (foolb, mi, 
uccpt tu notdtf , but Uttle grawn. 



)V aviD Cf0U)--^T«i mw with pflffbct ■ 

— , a( lut jar biiai bnilg thk. The o^bIbb i 

UBlim jkod Cnnuuber Keda oogbt to be old to bd prgllfle, li Ant vewinB 



GUTTA PEECHA TRELLIS. 
The fnllowing hint m^ be useful to some of yonr readers 
whn hare greenhouiieB (of ooorse, it can only be appUoable 
to those who alvdy eoonomy, and, perhaps, even to them, it 
may be nothing new), but I hate not seen it, exoept in mj 
own, — I allude to the nse of guUa percha, instead of wire, 
for training plants along the lop and sides of the house. I 
found veiy great ditflonlty in applying wire, as it requires a 
very experienced hand to nm it straight, and stretch it 
tightly. A Mend of mine happening to cotne in and see 
mt' vainly endeavouring to stretch my wire so as to appear 
" eyeable," aoggested gntta percha, which I tried, and have 
had it in use all through la«t atmuner. I think it will an- 
swer qnite as well as wire. It has never "given" nnder 
the highest temperature. F. G. 



iny, ud tlmiicb gudoin prefer lecdi of tbex fniiti Ibica or foor 
T«n Did, they saver ht^tela to »« tbet of the lut jtxr, irbai IheT iriA 
tabaraUHUnd. Ae m proof at tbe fallieT of old eeed hei^ aecMmy, 
n here leen t tot nice crop of Ueloii lets in tbe nimmei, vbich were 
tbe pfodnce from laed eeirea tlieC eeuo eeuon. end, coHCquentlv, couhl 
oily be a >e*h or two old whoa ■own. 

C<MiB<B Mama (BW.-Tbie i. one at the t«Bd«t Fnriia laUAm, 
wUch r*qdr* ■ brighter iuu than w< often bare In Ea^iad, e^ mitm 
under idveatactBtu dicnaiatueee, eddon do wdl. AhUMvN^hI 
■n etamaphm too moUt, \* msrt lihelv the euee i< you A4m> Umi 
try etein.wUhholdwmtorfeieointttoiepurioMlytoft^itiii^ftnit. 
eiapt for the pat|ioM atkee^itbe {oUaca hwUCT.aadlhia, U na 
keep tha ring lbl■^lBd atop the powt>,voa«arnMiiyeDeneed. fir. 
■lea NaloDi thii bava baea (town la riialMd, nd ban bKoaa, to a 
cert^ citent, nuunliied, ar* nore bMU than newly ioiponed eeed. 
Ad erticlB on Uelona wUl ihortly ivpaar la MD p«(a. 

Foicioa FucEiiM (i* ,l<M(nr)v-na Utiar end of April, or be- 
pnmni of Hay. ia br too early Is Moon Focbiiaa Is good coodieon. If 
yoD viah to try, yoa may do as, but yoa abonld have - ■ - 

nrbij tbenonn^dl ■■ ■' " — '- 

Rtpol, and pleca la 



>r too eany Is Moon rocbiiaa is good coodieon. If 
may do as, but yoa abonld have a tordng-bonae ta 
y, BBd yea noat loaa bo tima In ooaiDiandBt then. 
a haatof H°uant,aadaaB»aDUtb)plaal>ban 
H«a and aboota, Incnaaa the haat to i>°. It ia not 



SUCCESSFUL MOBE OF POTATO 
PIj^NTING. 

Ifv potato ej^erimenta are not yet complete, nor should 
T ftet justilied in recommending a syBtom aner oiu year's 
trial, bowever snccessfoL IVhen I think I have rttabHthfd 
resulLi that may be generally usefii], I will, with pleasure, 
report them in The CorxAOE Oabdeheb, or, which would 
perhaps be better, send you the facte to be put into readable 
form, for which - my prolkiasional engagemenls leave me 
little leisure. 

It is possible that my plan may have been tried. The 
oliject is to save seed, and give more light and air to tbe 
plants. I plant on ridges, three feet wide, one row down 
the centre, choosing the finest potatoes, and placing them 
thirty inches apart I flat-hoe early, and when the stalks 
are nine or ten inches long, they are spread from the centre, 
forming a circle, and the earth is pulled by hand over the 
middle of the plant; this prooesa is repeated whenever the 
earth cracks. 

I succeeded this last year in my garden in prodndng from 
a ridge IS feat by 3 feet, 72^ lbs. of potatoes, from lix 
planted whole in March last. Tbe several weigbta were 
liilbs., laibs., laibs., Ililba., SJlbs., eibs. Each 
potato a di&^nt sort Of the fint, the Old Giunuty, lix 
tubers weighed more than lbs, and of tbe second, a pink 
kidney, there were not more than foTt7 potatoes to make op 
the 10 lbs. All the potatoes were particnlarl; fine. 

H. B., SoiUh PithtTton. 

[We look forward with much interest to the resulta of this 
year which may arise fVom our correspondent's mode d 
potato culture ; and we recommend it at once to be tried bj 
all onr readers on a small scale. The importanoo of obtain- 
ing Cram lbs. to 10 lbs. of large potatoes from ooe root, 
needs no argument to enforce it— Es. C. 6.] 



tidl it ia time to piece then oat is the opea air, under aheltar of boopa 



than ti no duiger of noeta oecorrine, ' ' -' 

they an la flover. If you wlah to Foe , 

may dirida the roota, laanni 10 e;* to (Kb tober, pat 
them Li^ the entire plant. TbeDt again, if you dcnlre 1 



particular kinda that do nol ihow uanT boda. cut off the <M 
ipring up, put thnn in nnall poti aingly, end place the eat 
to nKt. Aftarwirdi tepai aad hudea Ihjig tobear the fall : 



o Gl,0 



art UaUiea far calciaga, i> Mily in Uarcb. 

a. K-].— r« 



and light. 
Inab bc^ira etaniiig. 



■hake than out of ilie old loil, and pot 
SeebacJaniunbenof Tat Cottibi Oil 

Fldwu or TBI DAt (.1. H. V.).— Tha Bordty oftUa btaollfal 
variegated Gcraniuni will plead m oicuae for ""^"j aa odgiqg of it 
Tound a bed of fancy GeraaiuEni, for a year or two, but the colour, 
tbougb Bot a hrif hi icariet, ia tea mnih 10 lot nch a bod aa yon prapAaa. 
Itmakeaa verybeaudfal W by itiilf. ¥au oDtation about Has fM 
four beda, ii loo indefinite to eDihle ui u eniwn it. What daaa of Boaca 
do jou «uh to pla-.— "-'—"— "i-: — n-.-t — •■■ — n_1.11 n_ 
petnaiai or what T 
ban yon tgaio. 



otadect tam Ut« 



I, Teaa, Hybrid Per- 



proved, an the only 

COTTiaaa OF Sci 

niike cuttingi of Scarlet Garanitfipa 
middle of tTareh wUl "- 



what yau already p 
ia Tootod in a greaahoa 



Tb* 



Jh lor you, 
nhiga of (dd planta kapt giowlBg ilowly 
Sowiae AuBMoaaa (Ijpiotef).— Sow tba 

— '- -"--opeB gHHud early Ib April. TUa ia oa tba auppidtloa 

UD. ir.).-T0B aonpUn rf tht tdBwaa sod adisd 

-.- . 4 SowB. aad wlab ta know it ihsytaa bd^nuved 

by planlbw othva with On, "and let than pow a* aa ta 1«S U* 
bniheawlttd U llw aMt toloawiroaaa. 00a ihenfta otto." Avanrnod 
Idea, wbiefa B» IM eerily (Biiad oat ta good aeil, and than wMdd Am 



TO CORUtPONDIHTI. 

,* V* taqaaat Ibtl n* ni 



ahould ba apaU iMteaalyi, and aMoa, 



MMBR^paM U^ a 



I of tba Btudaidi C «oa of OMiw Ai JtaaaawM. ptaated qidta 
«». w Jw atandaid, thed thiM o( JfadaiM £4/19, a QtUe from Iba 
alani, aad Hva af Br. Man, at aay of tb* bsAIbbi growera on tba out- 
lide, would Buka a vacyprawgivap, aad tba ealoun might bevariadb* 
budding 00 the Aoola ia addlllni. 

Cow-asBTiH aUd).— It na aallad y o a ioowa tbaitt, catlhaibad 
br then, and cavt it to tb«B In a yard, oiwHHid40ulf ana of taatoatib 
totUa land wUl hasp ■ eow all lb* ;«ai rausd, and BDCh leaa gnuDd win 
do th* nmaudvvaiy aaaidBou nmnDMat. U yonbavao^gi^ 

la wiatar, bartda* wiinfaaadtabbagea,l*a»aTe»agajcopocitoa. Why 
not biaak up aooM of lb* gnaa to ROW wlBtsrfMd. AiawhatHr.ra- 
bun laya oa lb* •oUacI In Ua ahlQing toIub* on Tit Ctm, publUud 
m an* of " llliiiBilaiai'i Kuial Hanillnmki." 

BAaaaa VaLan* Tsaa M CoMtont Swlacrfter, ArwM).— A* ymtt 
Walanl Uooo* aad aMa fiMb, aad caata thefcattabeaf lHJBimw,H 
laHbannmadtbaldm^ aad a bagiy aoO ai* the csaaaa of tb* 

" Kib**aib*t,omib*ng«,w!thnB*«ld 



THE COTTAGE GARDENER. 



F^BRUART 5. 



t inches, and ovtr the whoI« ipaee betwaen the trnnk and <i|l)t 
t. 

LS Stocks (S0>— These appear to be a very coarse-wooded 
vildiiiK. We believe our nurserymen bud Nectarines and 
1 the Muscle stock, another wilding Plum, and Apricots on the 
hat is called a ** commoner " stock. 

Vt will see what can be done for you shortly as to Orchard^ 

K AMD KiTCHXM-GAmDaif {A Constant Sub$eriber). — Tou 
e stated the depth sad character of both soil and subsoil of 
)ck land. It is really a pity that all querists will not give the 
■ary ; half a dozen Imes distinctly given would generaflv com- 
irgest case. If your paddock land is a free loam and deep, a 
ing will suffice for getting a nice tilth for the seeds. If stubborn 
NT soil, it would be advisable to apply old manure, harrowing it 
ace before rolling the seeds. A dressing of Peruvian guano, 
1 plenty of ashes and some soot, would answer well, in the 
«, you will have to dress the grass roots when estabUshed. 
ere would have a crop of oats or barley with the seeds. As to 
en-garden, be sure you form platforms for your trees, marking 
is; oeing "a constant subscriber," just turnover our index, 
>r " platforms," " stations, " fee. Age of trees for kitchen- 
lont thiee or four years from the bud or graft. Peaes on 
tcks. Pears for your purpose : Jargonetle, Dunmore, WiUiams* 
en, Beurre d' AmatUis, Louis bon$u of Jersey, Beurre Diet, 
reettu, Ne plus Meuru. ArPLsa: Karly Margaret, Kerry 
olden Drop, Rihston Pippin, Pearson*s Plate, Lamb Abbey 
, Old Nonpareil, Goosebeeeixs : Early Oreen Hairy, Green 
\mpagne, Warrington, Rockwood, Scorpion, Coe*s Late Red, 
m. and Old Rough Red. Cdeeasit* : Black Naples, Hough' 
' Red, Red Dutch, Knight*s Sweet Red, and White Dutch, 
BiKS : Fastolff, Yellow Antwerp, Large Fruited Monthly, In 
il shrubs you will do well to apply to a first-rate nurseryman 
ogue. 

% OsASB {A New Subscriber). — In reply to your queries, Mr. 

the Glasnevin Gardens, says, '* The Pampas Orau has been 
Sngland, and found to succeed admirably. Mr. Hutton, of 
ark, near London, got a plant from the Glasnevin Gardens a 

1^, which now rivals any specimen which has yet been pro- 
Ireland. The foliage is very rigid, and much serrated at the 
iseqoently useless for cattle in the British Isles, where so many 
St vii^uable species of grasses are easily grown. On the great 
i^can pampas, it is eaten by the herds of wild cattle which 
r these extensive plains. The foliage grows six feet long in 
! localities, and the flowering culms from nine to eleven feet 

plants ore strong ; from six to eight on weak plants. It has 




seaucs fbipabsd pob biciiyiiig ths bcior. 




BBANCH WITH BCION INBBBTBD. 



rehend how grafts can be pat fai a branch without beheading it. 
ike of our readers, as well as yourself, we insert a sketch Mr. 
has sent us, of his mode of grafting on the upper side of the 
of pean, or as he sajrs, ** of any other of the hardy fruits that 
be grafted." Wc trust you vnll profit by it. Your inquiries 
es in pots shall be answered shortly. 

BBBBT Catbbpillabb (T. if. W.). — ^Wc should pity the man 
id upon destroying these by patting a piece of furze m full 
the middle of the bnsh. 



PAOB OP COTTAGB GaBDXNXBB' 

iblished, and the work concluded, 
ach or Orach iAtriplex hortensis). 



Dictionary {O. H. J.).— 
STour seeds are of the Moun- 
It is much used in France. 



loiLiNG HouBB AMI) Gbbbmboubs (/. M.).—3et what Mr. 
laid to-day. 

3e Ambbicam Plamtb (A Constant Subscriber).— The " moist 
t " you mention will not do under any ctrcumatances. That is 
useful only for bnming. You must not use lime either. If 
>t obtain any real peat soil from a sandy heath, you must com- 
loil, as best you can, of two parts light gravelly soil, two parts 
part leaf-mould, and one part old sawdust. 

i Lbavbb Falling (W. B.).— The roaghneas in the leaf is 
I it ; after flowering, and as new rrowth proceeds, many of the 
will get rusted ana drop. This, nowever, is not the reason of 
' ^oung and old leaves diropping. Wa suspect it is solely owing 
; It from a temperature of^60°, into a bouse vwr/ damp, and as 
les as the freezmg point. Wo cannot see bow tat water should 



never y«t ripened seed in Evpope. The only wi^ it ean be obtuned ia by 
plants, which have been sent to the prinopal public nxdeaa mad nur- 
series in England and Scotland from the Qlasnevu Garaena." 

CiMBBABiA MABiTiMA {A Subocriber, East Rs^ord), — Send na year 
address on a stamped envelope, and a post-stamp with it, and w« will 
forward it to a friend who will perhaps supply you. We camtot promise 
any alteraUon as to the last page, 

Many Qubbibs.— X. Y, Z. mshes to learn a good mode of drpkig 
Cherries and Currants; how to Crystalline Fruits urUh sugmrf wbetber I 
a cheap Cider Mill worked by one man is procurable ; ana bov to nsake 
Black Puddings f 

Guano (/Aid). — Lime is one of the wont of paasible mistinrei with 
guano : it helps to set free the ammonia in iL 

t 

Dissolving Bones 'Jbid). — ^The bones should be ground fine, sprinkled 
with half the weight of the strongest sulphurie acid (oil of vitrol) that u 
to be used ; and of this acid half>a-pound is required for each pound of 
bones. The mixture to be made in a eaak much larger than is required 
fur the quantity to be made, as the materials swell when mixed. Stir 
with a wooden pole, and be careful, as the mixture is corroaive. 

Rbo-bpamglbd Dobkinq Fowlb.— If H. H, will send us hia direction 
on a stamped envelope we have a communication for him. 

RooT-PBUNiNG (Omf^a)— Never mind the gravel ; begin to grab 
through it sideways under the tree, and cut through any tap-roots that 
have entered it. 

BBBB-snoPB (G. Dawson).— We quite agree with vou that " ooe-half 
of vrhat is yearly spent, in worse than uselees drinking, in almost any 
neighbourhood, would more than amply supply the sama with naefBl 
books and periodical literature." This is a fact that cannot be too much 
enforced upon cottagers. 

B BBS— Gab Tab (W, F. G.).— We have seen bee-houses painted with 
gas tar that had been previously boiled, without injuring them by its 
smell ; but it is b bad paint for the purpose, the bees alighting on it, and 
being entrapped as if by bird-lime. 

Heating a Pit (W. Saleombtf).—Caa any one of onr readers Btate his 
experience of obtaining bottom-heat, as well as top-heat, by meana of 
one flow and one return pipe ? 

CoBNWALL PouLTBY Sbow (G. £.).— The money stated after eaeh 
prise winner, is the price asked for the birds exhibited. Tlie large sums 
are usually intended by the owners to prevent a sale. 

Abbangxment op Coloubs {Rhiwargor).—llT. Beaton haa no tim» 
just now. We will see about the other queries. 

Gbaptb on uppbb bidb of Bbamch (Kerasr).— We are aorry you eui- 



get in, if the wood-wotk and glasing are near the mark. Sudi damp 
now would be ruinous to many plants. If the flue passing the end of 
the house will not give suflicient heat, you must either obtain more beat, 
or husband it by covering the glais in cold weather. Even in mild 
weather, ^et what heat you can, and ventilate freely, as this is not the 
time to give a close humid atmosphere to any flowering plantii, unleaa 
those just beginning to grow. 

Cubbantb against a Wall {Mesembryanthemum),—Yo}x may allow 
these to grow up in a single stem without stopping, and by pruning doae 
have no wide-extending brancheii at all. Tne fruit is tnen borne ia 
clusters close to the stem. If so trained on what may be called the long- 
rod system, the plsnts need not be more than three feet apart. Yonr 
other queries next week. 

Cuttings {An Amateur). — Covering the soil in the pots with sand 
will be more effectual in preventing the cuttings dampmg-off than so 
covering the surface of the hotbed. Plunge the pots, and admit air day 
and night, if possible. Excess of stagnant moisture is the chief cause 
of dampin^-off. Sowing peas, or any other erop, year after year on the 
same plot, IS very bad practice. See what Mr. Robaou pays to-daj on 
" Rotation of Crops." 



LoNOON : Printed by Habbt WooLnaiDGB, Winchester High-Btraott 
in the Parish of Saint Mary Kalendar; and Published by Willi ah 
Son nviLLi Obb, at the OfBee, No. t. Amen Corner, in the IMih of 
Christ Church, City of Xxmdon.— Febniuy 6th, 18SS. 
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Whenever we beu it, suil of any one — " He is an ea- 
tliuHiast," we are olvays prepareit to heiti of a clmrtcteT not 
only capable or excellence, but lularted for effuctiiiK benc- 
fli'ial cbiuifieR. Wo pii.'ture Ui ourselves a form or whirb 
(.'a-sar would liave s»iil—'* Would bo were ralter," for cn- 
tbudiBHtn iL-iually buve " a lean and liun^ry look, and tliiok 
too mucb." To such men aa these we owe nil iniproveineiilij 
in Ibe arts and Hcicm-ea, wliiUt tbe " sleek-lieadcil men, and 
Hiicli OK sleep o' nigliLs" usuult; are contented witli tbe en- 
jtiyiueut or tliinga an tlipy are, and Fenmtn well -satisfied if 
tliat alecp in unbroken, luuj tjiat lieud n^ver bedcwcJ witli 
licniMralion. Without euthuaiaam, a man may lie n yery 
worlby, cudurinR, pemonage, but be will never lie a great 
cbwacter; be will escape many mihtnkci and disappuitit- 
liicntis bnt be will nl<<o miss mucb Ibat i-4 UM'ful, Olid stitl 
iiioie ..r biigbt and solid snlisru'lion. Il<' will never rush 
out iiaki'd, liki- Artliiiiiedcs, cryinR — " I bave found it— I 
bnvc fouiid it I " but on tbo otliec band, lie never make? a 
liisi'iiirry -.o iiiiportunt as to excuse bim for being fiirgetfiil 

Anionic Llie wildest of CDtliasinstit in oiir days, noubl be 
■'lii>.sc<l tlio private gentleman who nut only proiHisi'd, but 
si-t to work lo raixo li>n tboiuand ponndn for a ebaritable 
oliji'ct, by till' Halo of plants! Votsucb u man in the la'it 
I'l'iiinry was Ibe I'kvkreni) Wiij.iau H*KRi'nv, and, what 
will surprise snuia of our rcftdi'rs morf, he went very far 
towarJ.i acconiplbtliing hi* olijnet. 

Mr. EInnbui7> when twenty-six yi-ors of age, in li51, 
fiiiiiing lliu ciilb'ctioDH of si'eil<i and plantH which li>' could 
then obtain ftvni nnrst-ryroeit nera very liniiled, rGi!olvcd to 
establish u nniwry in lii« parish of Chureli Dmicton, in 
Id-ieoitlctvhirp, nut with any inlunlioii to appii^riale ibo 
profits li> him»fir, bnt to raiw.- X'lii,IN)i>, anil to devote thin (o 
the improremenl of th'! clinrcb, and the establish moiit of 



ObjiTts ai> ]inuRewort]iy, o 
ii'twirhn- ■ ■ 



igbt . 



s, lb lit 



ii'Ipate could have 
- o mai'b-n lailies 



ilent in the parish to he lionrfltiil, adopted 
meaiinro witliin Iboir power lo friislraU- Jlr. Hiuibury's 
lieoeliceiit dosi){n. They sncci'cdvd mi J'ht as to I'elard it 
two years ; for hiiving, witli the consent I'f the i>uriHhiunei's, 
planlcil twenty tiinnsand Irei-s on n ]iien- of I'opyhold land, 
on wbicb Ihej had a riKbt of common, llin.se two ladies, 
wiibdrawiiij,' their approviil, hail tbe fenc^o broken down, and 
iiniiiiiils I'litillt'it lo pasttni- tiirneil in al a litne of tbe year 
wbcii Ibe trees were incapable of removal, and were connc- 
ijiiently destroyed. The names of these two ladipH cleierve 
lo bi' conimeniornted — tbey wers Mrs. I'iekering, and Mi's. 
Bvrd. 

II is nieless ti> follow these two lady-fiirics lliroui:h their 
various eflbrta tu annoy Mr. Hanbury. but it is au exbi- 
liratiug fact that Jie iH:es»ed I'orward fii-mly and iiueeuHs- 
fiilly, and in llli-'i, from Oie profits of the nursery, bnill 
an nn;an. put up Iliree new bells, nnd enacted a (!«]iei7 
in the cliurcb, besides huvinff a surplus of 4'i'')UU. With 
Ibis, and other additions, be purposed lo found a college, 
Slid other beneltrial endowment-', but death came upon 
hiiu before he coiild r\'alii:e his intentinns. He died on 
tlio '.fSth of February, liTr*, in his DSrd year, and his 
remains ore deposited in a luausoleum built by himself, 
the iusida of which, by bis own direction, h of tlie best 
stucco, and a bright yellow. The coffin is covered with 
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black velvet, and ornainented with oilvec furmtDre, which 
are lo be repaired as often aa they beoomo tomishod. On a 
oompartment opposite the door is placed the bust of the 
founder, and under it tliese words t " 1 will not suffer mme 
eyes lo sleep, uor tbe temples of my bead to tAke rest, until 
I bflve found out a place for Uie ti^inplo of tbe Lord." — Ps. 
cix^ii. jri. Un the other side, over the door, is written, 
" Thou, U Lord, hast beard ipy desires, and hast given an 
heritage unto tJiose who fear thy name." — Ps. lu. b. TheM 
coiuparimentH ore black, anil tlie letters are gold- The 
iuside of the mausoleum is to be kept perfectly clean, and 
the door sul open every morning, excepting in boxy, misty, 
or rain^ weather, in summer by Ave in the morning till 
seven m thu evi'nuig ; decreasing in proporiiou till the 
winter <juarler, when from ten till three in the afWmnon 
may bo found suHlcient airing. And a cell is tu be built for 
a woman of iireproachable character, who is to lie allowed 
'js. lid. a week to beep it in proper order. The InisloaB of 
tbo Hanbury cbaiity an? onjoineil to tlie doc observance of 
tlie above regulations. 

" Willi n tlrmneis of mind e^jual to the benevol«aee of 
bis heart," says Ur. Unugb,'' Mr. Hanbury seemed, in ^le 
course of about -M ycoi-b, to have brought to Ibe utmost 
degree uf matuiity and stability human nflbirs are capable 
of, this singular undertaking, of raising fttim a plantation of 
all tbo vaiious trees, planta, Ac, the world produces, a 
yearly fund of near €IO,iXki, sullicient Ui relieve tbe dis- 
lre'4^ed, instruct tbe ignorant, aduni tbo parish, and benefit 
tills and tb>- iieigbbouring county of Itutlund, an long as 
integrity and public spirit subsist in Itritain, or ilaru to defy 
singulaiily and censure. This generous diesign claims a 
place here on a double account. Vie antir|uaries liava great 
obligations lo Ibis liberal founder, who has uiproprialed a 
part of this fimd lo the cjimpiling ami publisbnig a History 
of oveiy i:ounty of iCngluid, by it Professor ^ipoinlcd on 
pur|"iKe.'" 

To aid in iiusing tlie fund lb- desired, he began publishing 
in i:i>!l, in sixpi'niiy niunbvrs, .,< a-inplrln bvilg of Planiiuy 
nnd (iarJfuiiig. It filled IM numbers, was complsled in 
li7;l, itixl rcnisiiis ill Ino large folio volumes a monument 
of tbe auilior's industry. Those who wish for filler details 
of his sii-uggles and hiboiii's lo elfed bis object, will fiud 
them ill another work, published by hini in 17li7, entitled, 
A i/ii/ury i-f the rite and prayreu nf the CharHabU Fuundtt- 
liaiis III Chunli Langloii. Nor is the undertakuig without 
its laui'cat. for wo have now a voliuue befori.- us IVom tbe 
pen of a gentleman, rendered iusigaificant by his name of 
ll'olg. in which volume is a poem entided Ckunh LaBflm, 
■sWiv, dwelling on Mr. Uanbtuy's plan, be savs : — 

'- Na chnrebmaTi dignidrd, do nrclile hiih, 
PropOMd Ihe ■rbrmr, or aided itt "UppTir, 
Nd heir of lortHue, iiq diMtuiguuhcd mui 
of rvnk orbirtb |rftveiu«ion Lu the plui. 

Hatb niit dtiiigataii'd cv'ry (latr thouirhr. 

Stut, gnndnrl iiutiind bluab! wbcn ihauut Mi 

A truth the muH witli plniHR udh unfold. 

Alone. UDftided, formed the vut deBirn, 
E'en at s lime when beadelnmi; peatioH rule. 
And oft dtnsdt Uw wUest ta t fsol. 
Yd lien m vouUiful ftuia Hut uide, 
Nar noted duU upeneocc lor • luida ; 
Rut piDof Ibu (calui of Itaelt aa ilimb 
Tkl lUep of ut wilhont Ike helji of dDe." 
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As it is to Uie interest of all mir readers, whether they iwementa. Xo sensil.ie tnnn ever "mBpfded th«t "Pftn'ii 

nro the bujei-s or the sellers of garJeii vvwhiQe, that '''"» ' "'''''','', '''">' i'-'"'^ '"," "'»■''' '"J'' ""^ ^*|?* " "^'''■ 

. , . ■* , , ,..,,,,,' wn.v'* cmia Mti-e a mmi of a wowlen leg, or that " Mor- 

where ihis produce may bo obtained HhoiiIU be exten- ^^.^.g .. ^^,,,g ti,e universal reme.ly for all complunl*. 

sively piiblislied, we have :io liesilatiou in giving pro- Kvory pubhcatioii teemed with the wonders ihty bad per- 

rainaiice to this communication from a gentleman who f"nii«d, and every wiscnore who fancied he had ai.yU.ing 

, , ^ , . , , , , , ,, , . ^ wrong m his health, triud (hem. Hon is it Uiat a Uily 

has had a long practical knowledge of tlio subject on „,j,„ij j,, ^^^^ ^o withonl lier comb, as be dcatitnto of 

which ho annotates. "Rowland's Slacasaar?" Simply because it was adverlved 

, , as possesfiing a thousand virtues, ontil it wan the fashion to 

The PHII.050PHT of Advbrtisibo ih only nnderatood by ^^^ ;, o„j ^,,5, ^^^ followed by '■ RowUitd's Kalydor." 

few persons, anrl it is af well foe Ihrm tiiat the knowledge uf ^i,;^), completely put out of commiBsion the mill at Old 

it IS BO hmitad. In the absence of publicity, Mr. A. 's nursery y„^ „],;,,,; ,^, ,^5^ jo grind oM people young. And aU 

may have in iw stock ten thousand over-grown or full-grown ^i^jg popuUritv lias been acquired by dint of constant ad- 

trees that must he thrown away the next season ; and Mr. veriiaing. Since articles not superior can Ihns h« forced 

K. may be hunting over all the nursenes but the nght one, ;„,(, ^ g^^^^ jj^ ^^n stickles at fifty or a hundred pounds (br 

endeavouring to find those vciy articles. An advertisement „,iverUsing a really excellent article, whicl. i« »ure to prove 

in a work oheap enongh to be u«ed lij all, and read by all, „ii ,|,a( j^ g„j j „,. j, j^ ^ g^, niis.calcnlator. We rBraember 

would save Mr. B. all his fruitleas jouniics, and produce jo have heard an a-lvcrtiser boast, that by a little jndicioua 

Mr. A. a good customer, for what at leugtli biiiiKs him oi,rtaiiment, he should save three humb^d pounds in bis 

nothing. He it remembered, too, that tins sort oC occur- a,i,p,.ti,i„„ ^cou,,, aiouc, and when we saw him at Christ- 

rence is common ; there is hanlly a woll-estalhshed nurserj' „,^ ],g ^^ grumbling because of bnfinesa lie had done 

in tnglan.1, Ireland, or bcoUand, but lias some part of tlie ^^..^^ ],un,,nj,i _otuida less. If. in short, a man wanU to 

stock " growing out of money ; tlial is. past the size anil j^ bnsiness, and krep pace with the times, he must advertiM. 

^e in general use : anci though it may seem strange to J^ creales business. Men are not miK-h better than children, 

persons young m the business, or not in tlie business, thou- „,,^ „^^ everytbinn thev see. A man always wants that 

sands of subjects upon which great labour and moii.-y hav>. ^J^^^ j^ ronstanllv spoken of, written of, or placed before his 
been expended, a* prr,od.eMs rf^rtrord, Wcousc, il k..|jt ^he hist.^' of trade, past and present, from Mcea's 

longer, thejwouldnotsalelyremove, and they are not worth ^heap cli.lbcs. to Warmi's blacking, proves the advantage 

the labour of another removal in the nursery on account of ^f adverdsing, and in no business is it so efficacious as in 

thett advanced growth. Advertising would slop the necessity u,„ ^f Horticnlture. Flowera and fruit arc luiories. whloh 

for all this waste. Those who, for cheapness, buy younger 

and smaller plants than they leaUy wisli to use, would be 
induced to clear olf a piece of full-grown stuff, if they know 
where to obtain it ; while Others, who want things of lai'ger 
size, may, in the absence of advertiaements, hunt the 

country over before tliey can be foirad, and perhnps they are 

not found at all. 

It may be objected, that there are so many periodicals to .„„„,.,„„ „„„„■„ 

advertis^ in, that il is difficult to choose the one most likely GARDENING GOSSIP. 

to answer, and that all would be too expensive ;-«-hy then y j. y g f Basingstoke, HantB, has jurt 

do not the trade adopt one that shall be seen by everybody ! , r, . 

Those who can remember from the years IH.Ti to 1^10, 'ssued the second fifty speciea of his Sen^* of Bntuh 

when there were thirty or forty cultivators of the Dahlia tor MosMi. They are excellent specitnene, well mounted, 

sale, and who u«ed to advertise their full catalogues, wUl ^^,^ ^jj^ ^1,^1^. ^oientifip an^ English names attached. 

remember a penod when advertising was one of the largeet _, , ,, , .„. , , un. . 

items in a tlorist's eipeuses, and trom the year that the " ^ should be very tmwilhng to supply fifty Bueh speci- 

trade began to lessen their advertising, they lessened their mens, as he does, for five shillings. He faae also pub- 

sales in a much larger degree. From that moment, the x\s\xei „„ ^ ^^^^^^ Bheet, A Catahgii* of (ft# Orien. 

puhho began to fancy that the flower was not so fashionable, „ , r. ■ j- n - ■ . » r i. •_ •. 1 

and nobody has a nodon, unless they have studied the Oaiera, and Spemet, of Bntuh Monet. It may be had 

subject, what a capricious animal that same public Is. Ko for reference on thick paper, or on thin jiaper to paate 

sheep in a walk ever followed tJieir leader more regularly ^^ (he Herbarium, and for foreign correBpondeno*. It« 
than tlie mass of the public follow advertising. If the . . , iir L. i 

leading sheep of a flock makes a leap at a eabbage-stalk in P""* '« no more than sixpeDCe. Wo 9tron(fly recom- 

its path, every one of its companions make the same Jump, mend both these to our readers; and we need add HO 

at the same imaginaiy obsfaple; so while the garden pe- additional motive to the desire of posseBsing Booh excd- 

nodicals teemed with DahUa advertisements, everjbody , 1 1 . .l .v 5 . .•_ . ■.» 

would grow lliem, and when the dealers left off advertising, '«"« apecimeng and catalogues, than the fut that Mr. 

the public caught the infection, and left off buying. That Brooas is raising a fund to enable him to proceed, aa ft 

is to say the m^ority of people who adopt a practice botanical oolleotor, to New Zealand. 
beeauBB they think it the fashion, declined growing them ,-,„, , n, , , , .1 .. 

as soon aa the publicalions seemed to show that there was The Gardmeri Chronicfe has put forti one Ot the 

a decrease of the interest which the world took in then, most severe aecueations against the teed trade that was 

The dealers are rapidly aithng in this downward movement ^^^ y^,^^^^^ ^^^t a body of merchant*-lhero is no 

We have only mentioned the Dahlia, because its rapid ,. . . .^ , "^ , ,1 » . . 

rise and popularity was ha^ileued by advertising; its decline distinction ; for they are accused, generally, of mixing 

was brought on by curtaitiug the means of pubhcity; but dead seeds with live ones, which, in some instanees, raqr 

our obaar^-ations apply to garden produce geueraUy. \Vl,y ^ ^ ^ j that such a charge can be bronght 

have some men done more business than half the older and .'',,, , .-■, 

more eNlnblished nurserymen ? For no other reason than 8g»i°sl the whole trade, embraciug, as It doea, maj 

hacanse tbey have disregarded the eipcnie uf advertising, honourable end wealthy men, we deny. Nobody will 

People have seen their announcements uutil their names dispute that there are worthlflBS members of a budnSM, 
are as " familiar as household words," and the tlntt novelty ' . , , 5 j 1. j . 

they wanted, they have or.lered from the advertiser. Why containing so many liiiudreds — men who depend on 

have " Parr's Pills," and " Hollowav's Pills," and even aome trumpery agenay from country growers, and TStftU 

i "i?'?r'.°"'' P)"";': '"=''"'> "^"'t:" ''^"?* 'on"?^^"^ in inferior seeds; but such a charge oon never be maln- 

all the towns in the kingdom ! Simply because it is im- . , ,,,,., . . • 

' jossihle to take up a periodical without seehig their wonder. t»'"«^ ogftiost the body at large [ and the otilj emtleii 

, fill efficacy set fortli in all fonas of paragraphi and advsT' we should be inclined to give the publle, lsi te nM 
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cheap seeds as they would cheap plants, and to deal 
with none but respectable firms. 

Messrs. J. Weeks and Co., of the King's Road Nur- 
sery, Chelsea, inform us that Akebia quitiata is now in 
flower. 

They describe it as stem twining; leaves composed of five 
unequal, obovate, petiolated leaflets; flowers produced in 
racemes ttom the axils of the leaves of the yoimg shoots ; 
of a purple colour ; corolla, none ; calyx, of three cupped 
sepals. It is a very desirable new Chinese climber for a 
cool greenhouse or consenatory, being a plant of easy cul- '■ 
turo, and producin<j^ its flowers in great abundance ; grows 
and blossoms well in a 10-sized pot. AVhen kept in a stove, 
it becomes an evergreen, otherwise it is deciduous ; but the 
foliage and flowers come together. 

The glebe lands, belonging to the Vicar of Ormskirk, 
below the church, are now marked out into garden allot- 
ments of half a statute rood each. 

The Vicar, the Rev. W. E. Kawstone, has let them out to 
workmen, at Ids. per annum, or 8d. a week, free from all 
rates and taxes. More land would have been taken on these 
terms if it could have been procured. 

A clergyman, near Cork, writes to us as follows : — 

As I communicated a few trifling particulars which were 
inserted in Gardening Gossip in The Cottage Gaiu>ener 
of December llth, perhaps some readers might like to know 
how some of the plants there mentioned are getting through 
the winter. The SoUya hcterophylla and Encallonia rubra, 
also the JBccremocarpus, iSrc, are flourishing in liigh health, 
also Bichardia Ethiopica. This last protected at night, but 
none of the others. Of the Verbena beds, covered with 
eaitli in November, any stray shoots left overground at the 
edges of the bed look healthy. The Cupheas and Heliotrope 
were cut down, and collars covered with ashes, to be left in 
that state until spring opens. One night's very sevei'c frost 
in the beginning of December, cut down the Salvia splendens 
and Fuchsia cordifolia, till then in such fine bloom ; they 
are now covered up similarly to the Cupheas. Had they 
been protected that night they would doubtless have con- 
tinued doing well, as there has been no such frost since 
then. 

Some years ago, no little amusement was created 
amongst those versed in north country aflairs, by the 
apix}arance, in a London pictorial paper, of an engrav- 
ing representing her Majesty and Prince Albert, when 
in Scotland, as stopping to witness the shepherds shear- 
ing their sheep. Considering the time of year in which 
it occurred, it rather startled south country farmers to 
learn that the Highland breed of sheep were so haidy 
as to afford losing their fleece in the month of October ; 
but there it was, in unmistakeable print, and a sketch 
of the operation going on, as drawn by " our artist on 
the spot." Fortunately, there were papers published on 
or near the spot also, and they, too, recorded the move- 
ments of the royal pair, without tlie embellishments, and 
amongst other excursions, mentioned their having been 
to the shearers. Here lay the key to the mystery, which 
afibrdod our north country friends tlieir joke in the 
aflair. Tho word shearing, as generally used in the 
northern counties and Scotland, means tho reaping, or 
cutting of the com, when dono by the sickle ; and the 
local papers having simply recorded her Majesty and 
tho Prince as stopping to look at tho shearers, the 
London artiit put the Ulusti-ation to tbo credit of a orop 
of wool, moat likely after consulting the Scotch paper 
and Johnson and Walker. 

Now, though such an incident bbows too oleariy tho >altto 
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of such engraxings, we do not here stop to make comments, 
but to enquire if some of the terms we are in the habit of 
using may not be similarly misundterstood. Nothing is 
more common than the expression, light and heavy soils. 
Now, taking the first of these, a drj- sandy soil is called 
hght, although, bulk for bulk, there aie few heavier sub- 
stances than sand, and when addetl to other composts, 
increases their density rather than their bulk. Again, a 
clayey soil is called steely, livery, pinny, and wo do not know 
how many names besides, as well as those more expressive 
of its character, as stiff", cold, and retentive. Now, though it 
would be difficult to express the condition of any particular 
soil in other than the local language of the district, we 
question very much if such explanation is not often mis- 
understood, at all events we think so. A correspondent in 
a gardening paper once complained at another using Uie 
term broad-shearuig, as denoting an operation which differs 
widely from either of the cases we mentioned above, being 
in fact a scarifying of the ground to destroy weeds, instead 
of ploughing, the operation being perfonned by adding 
a certain plate or portion to that implement. But, the word 
being a local one, and we believe the process limited to that 
district, perhaps no suitable name could be given, and tliose 
not versed m the phraseology of different districts, forget to 
add some explanation by which the process may be known. 

The raising of improved breeds of poultry is a taste 
participated in even by the native princes of Java ; for 
Mr. Jukes, in his Narrative of the Surveying Voyage 
of H.M.S, Fly, says, that the Sultan of Bankalang, in 
that island, exhibited some very handsome cocks, appa- 
rently crosses between domestic and wild breeds. They 
were kept in largo cages, entirely for show, and were 
most beautiful and noble birds. If the Sultan would 
send some as a conti'ibution to our Queen's Windsor 
Poultry-Yard, they might still further improve our 
breeds. 

We have often heard surprise expressed at the low 
price at which rice can be imported from Java and 
elsewhere, considering the enormous distance of the car- 
riage; but when we know that the rent is nothing, that 
flooding with water is the only manuring, and read the 
following relative to the price of wages, and the sim- 
plicity of implements, the surprise will cease : — 

The daily wages of a man here were 5 duits, or not quite 
5-Cihs of a penny PInglish, and for this ho could live very 
well. Rice is from M to 5 duits the catty, which is about 
\\ lb. p:nglish, and plantains and other fruits cost little or 
nothing. These are the chief food of the natives, the rice 
being flavoured occasionally with a little salt fish or stewed 
vegetables. Of clothing, the labom*er requires little for 
ordinary wear, beyond a wrapper, and in a day or two he 
can cut bamboo enough to make a very sufficient house. 

All tlie land seemed well cultivated, and careftiUy irri- 
gated, Uiough most of it was now fallow, or being ploughed 
and harrowed. The plough was very simple. The coulter 
was nothing but a large knife, stuck on to the end of a long 
bent handle, forming the tail, and from the junction of the 
two a long piece of wood projected forward, at Uie end of 
winch was the cross piece or yoke for tlie oxen to pull it 
; along. The hanow is equally simple, being nothing but a 
' large rake, drawn by oxen, with the man who drives them 
sitting on the cross-piece. The small brown oxen, some- 
thing like the Brahmin bull in shape, are most commonly 
used, and are said to^tand the heat better than the great 
buffalo or mud ox, the skin of which is of a dark mouse 
colom-, and nearly hairless, and wliich has huge spreading 
hoiiis. 



THE ORCHARD HOUSE. 

As a desiro seems somewhat pi-evalent amongst our 
readers to Ite instructed in tho routine business of these 
■ simple and useful structures, we will endeavour to 
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gratify it by a few observations, rocurriug to tho subject 
as often as appears necessary. 

Mr. RiTors, tbe eminent nurseryman, and tho ori- 
ginator of these economical structures, has the following 
remarkSi ez2)lanatorv of the objects of such buildings : — 

" Wo have now cheap glass, cheap timber, and cheap 
bricks ; it is, therefore, time to endeavour to neutralise 
tbe uncertainty of our seasons by glass, for glass, with- 
out the least addition of artificial heat, will give us tlio 
climate, in average seasons, of the south-west of France, 
and, what is of vast consequence, without the least 
hazard of ii^jury from spring frosts, from which all tem- 
perate climates, both in Euro|>e and America, suHer 
occasionally so severely." 

Mr. Rivers has one orchard house with nothing but a 
beech hedge for a back, and the following is his descrip- 
tion : — " I have an orchard house ninety feet long, the 
back wall of which is a fine beech hedge twenty years 
old, eight feet high, one-and-a-half thick ; tho front half- 
incli boards ; the board next the glass, fifteen inches 
wide, is on hinges, and is always open in warm weather. 
This house is glazed with 10 oz. sheet glass, twenty 
inches by twelve, placed crosswise, so that the rafters 
are twenty inches apart. The glass^is foreign, of the 
cheapest description, and cost 2j^d. per foot." 

Mr. Rivers describes the fruit-trees, comprising about 
700 peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs, pears, plums, &c., 
as being in the most perfect health, and scorching un- 
known. To those who have not had access to Mr. Rivers' 
interesting pampblet we may say, that fruit-trees of all 
kinds, in any degree tender, are cultivated by him in such 
stmctures in pots, the pots placed on a prepared bed of 
soil, and the trees in the main cultivated on a dwarfing 
STStem — a principle so long inculcated in The Cottage 
Gabueneb. All details connected with their culture 
will be given in due time; and now, for the sake of 
leading those uninformed, step by step, to a due appre- 
ciation of the subject, and to put them in a position to 
judge for themselves, we must beg leave to talk about 
the pots and potting, and thence proceed to branch 
culture. 

Pots. — ^Tliese may be of various sizes, according to 
the size and age of the trees, but, as a general rule, we 
should say 11-inch pots are amply sufhcient. Pots of 
a moderate size may, when the trees are in fruit and 
ripe, be placed on tlie dining-room table if necessary. 

Soil. — A compost of three -paits turfy loam, of 
sound character, and one-part manure, nearly decom- 
posed, will be found to suit all, or nearly all, our fruits 
when kept in pots. The loam should, if possible, be 
obtained six months before use, and having been piled 
in a sharp ridge, to exclude all rain for that period, 
should be chopped down as wanted with a sharp spade, 
by no means usmg a sieve ; nearly half will thus be in 
lumps about the si/A) of an egg. Now, as the trees, or 
rather bushes, are to remain some years in the original 
compost, for disrooting is not in practice, and, perhaps, 
not expedient, a mechanical openness must be secured, 
and for this purpose a little sand, and some charcoal of 
the size of peas, may be added to the mass ; for strong 
loam will in time attain a degree of closeness which will 
oppose the free and equal passage of liquid manure. 
And here we must be permitted to interpose what we 
will, for the present, term an opinion, and tliat is, let the 
soil be so compounded, ami the tree so trained from the 
beginning, as that every cubic inch of soil in tho pot 
may be renden^d capable of doing service U) the 2>lant, 
so long as it sliall be doomed necessary to continue it in 
a pot. 

Chojce ov Subjects. — Now we have arrived at a 
rather important point, a point involving mauy matters 
for consideration. To si^eculato on what fruit-trees 
might bo rendered by a due attention to dwarfing priii- 
ciples, commencing from tho very first year oi the 



seedling stock, would tend to overlay the 8ubjcet in 
hand. No man has done more in this way than Mr. 
Rivers ; and altliough we do not difi'er from his practice 
in anytliing worth stepping out of the way to record, we 
would merely observe, that the principles on which he 
has acted are capable of some expansion, and in due 
time we liopc to be able to lay down our notions thereon 
before the readers of The CorrAOR Gaiidrnkr. Mr. 
Uivors very wisely recommends trees which have al- 
ready received pot culture, tluis, — " Tho most eligible 
trees for ^lot culture are tlioso that htivo been in |K)t8 
one or two years ; if these can be purchased, so much 
the better ; if not, trees that have been removed and cut 
down one year in the nursery ; if neither of those de- 
scription of trees can be found, dwarf maiden trees will 
do." "Maiden" is a term applied by the nurserymen 
to trees one year old from the graft or bud. 

Mode of Pottino. — Some yotA about eleven or 
twelve inches diameter, and of similar depth, being pro- 
vided, *' proceed," says Mr. Rivers, ** to knock the hole 
in the bottom to about five inches diameter." This is 
good advice. We advise those, however, who are for 
orchard-houses in earnest, to have pots made to order 
for the express purpose. These should have some five 
holes in tlie quincunx form, equi-distant over the 
bottom, and such in our way of thinking, should not be 
above an inch each in diameter. We reason thus : it 
will not be good policy to encourage many large roots 
through the bottom, but rather a multitude of small 
fibres, in order that the annual mutilation may not be 
unnecessarily severe, for Mr. Rivers recommends these 
roots to be cut clear away, every season, in October. In 
potting them, potsherds of a curved form should be so 
placed as to secure a free outlet for the fibres ; if pro- 
perly done, various apertures of half-an-inch in diameter 
will be secured. And now these must be protected 
against the sediment arising from the decomposition of 
organic matter, earned downwards at all times by mere 
gravitation. We here suggest a thin coating of charcoal, 
sifted to about {-inch pieces, those will act as filters, 
and the sediment lodged above them will bo a rich 
pasture for fibres. Over the charcoal we would strew a 
layer of new horse-droppings, and on the latter a small 

Sortion of the fibrous turf of tlie compost. Now we 
not say that this is the only good course, or even 
that it is the very best, but it is a mode of " bottoming " 
that we have repeatedly proved to be particularly sue- 
cessful. The young tree's fibres having been liberated 
somewhat, and every bruise or blemish carefully sub- 
mitted to tlie ordeal of a sliarp knife, and an attentive eye, 
taking care, also, that every vestige of a suckering pro- 
pensity is removed ; tlie plant may be placed in tho pot, 
and care taken that the highest indication of suriace- 
roots is an inch or two below the rim of the pot, if 
unfortunately higher, the plant must be taken out, and 
the bottom reduced in size, with a correct view as to 
depth. The ball or roots will now bo on the turfy 
lumps, and the filling may proceed, by continuing to 
introduce tlie fibrous clots of turf frequently, as the 
filling proceeds, using a bluut stick, and ramming the 
soil slightly as the filling proceeds. When within an 
inch or so of the rim, the wliole may receive a coating 
of half-rotten manure, as a top-dressing. The bushes 
may now be set at once on the fioor of the oroiiaid- 
houso, if prepared, if not, plunged in a sheltered nook, 
the pot above tho ordinary ground-level. 

Sujjsequent 'J'reatment. — The treatment requisite 
for maiden plants newly introduced to pots, and those 
which have been under the auspices of such good 
managers as our friend Mr. Rivers, should diflihr Bome- 
what. The former accustomed to run riot tlirough the 
ill-bostowcd liberality of a life of freedom, from tbe 
planting of the stock onwards; the latter made to 
** know themselves betimes," and not to sufier their x«m- 
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pant propensities to have full sway. Sudi is the poai- 
tioa of tliuir respective characters ; such the position of 
affairs with those wlio have to teach them " how to 
shoot," during the first year. Moreover, it is not fair 
to *' lump " the treatment collectively, of all fruits, at 
whatever age. And Uiis leads us to say, that we are 
merely opening the subject for future papers, for the 
subject, iu its proper details, is by far too extensive for 
a column or two. We will, therefore, say something to 
the point monthly, henceforth, and our sayings will, 
l>erhaps, assume something of a calendahai form, for 
breviiv's sake. 

Au(I now to return; the growing trees have to he 
pinched or stopped as soon as auv givim shoot is well 
developed, and the younger ones inifucod by high culture 
to form a full tree betimes. This we briefly hint at for 
tlio present, the month of May will be soon enough to 
go into detail. As some of our friends nuiy be desirous 
of selecting and potting a collection of fruits wherewith 
to commence operations, or to prepare for it in the 
following year, wo will subjoin a list of kinds adapted, 
first making a few observations of a general character. 

Altiiough Mr. llivers, in his ingenious pamphlet, 
advocates wood and glass for such structures, ho at 
the same time suggests that old houses may he soon 
rendered fit for this pur})ose, by merely lowering the 
roof, if high, sinking a central pathway, and introducing 
sliding shutters back and front. He says, *' The grand 
essoutiuls arc, low roof, borders instead of benches, and 
constant ventilation, more or less according to the state 
of the weather, through the shutters. As to distance, 
about two feet apart may be calculated on as absolutely 
necessary." Prepared borders are requisite, for the 
trees have to root through the pots, and thereby derive 
the cliiof of their nourishment Irom the border; tiio 
roots they produce in the border being cut away every 
October, from which period until February they may be 
liuddled together to make way for chrysanthemums, 
roses, bedding stores, &o. These borders are, there- 
fore, made porous; coarse lime rubbish, cinders, broken 
bricks, «tc., forming the foundation, and a covering of 
fertile soil above, the latter roughly forked in amongst 
the bottom material. 

KlMDS RECOMMENDED BT Mr. B I VERS. — ApRICOTS. — 

Earf^ Red MoMculine, Large Early Musch-Musch, 
BUnheim, Aloorpark, Peach, St Ambroise, Royal^ 
Jardin d' Orleans. These give a good succession, and 
stand, as do all which follow, in the order of their 
ripening. 

Peachks. — Red Nutmeg, Early Anne, Kiirly Tillot- 
son, Anton iScottf Gross Mi'jnonne, UaUamle, Noblesse, 
Royal Oeorge, Pourpree Haiive, Heine des Vergers, 
barrington. Chancellor, WaVmrton Admirable, Late 
Admirable. These, Mr. itivers observes, will carry on 
a constant supply from July until the middle of (October. 

N K< TA RINKS. — Hun t's Tawny, Klniyf, H ard wi eke 
Seedling, Pitmtistnn Oranye. Violet te Hative, New White, 
Roman, Early Newington, Xeuinytonf I,ate Mcttiny. 

Plums. — Jbarly Favourite, Early ih-l^ns. Royal 
Hatire, Peach, Imperifd Ottoman j Purple Favourite, 
Mamelonne, Isabella, Ureengaye, Columbia, Heine CUaude 
de liasay, Tay Hank, Lawrence's Ciage, Jejf'erson, 
Knight's Green Drying, Heine Claude dOctobn\ CW* 
UoUi^n Dntp, Imperatrice, Ickirorth Imperatrice, 8t. 
Martins Quetsvhe, (Joes Late Red. 

CuERRiKs. — Corisse InduUe, May Duke, Archduke, 
Jetl'rey's Duke, Helle de Choisy, Early Purjde Ouiyne, 
Amber Heart, Knight's Earfy Black, Werder's Karly 
Black, Bbtek Eagle, Elton, Bigarrrau Napoleon, Bigar- 
reau, Holland Bigarreau, Florence, Heine Hortense, iMte 
Duke, Griotte de Chaux, Louis Philix)pe, Coe's Late 
Carnation, Belle Magnifique, MoreUo. 

Pears. — Dunmore, Broicn Beurre, Beurre gris d'Hiver 
NouTeau, Doyenne d'Uiver Nouveau, Easter Beurr^, 



Glout Moroeam, Bergamotte d'Esperer, Oansel's Borga- 
motto, Duchesse d'Orleans, Beurru d'Aremberg, Beurre 
de Ranee, Grasaanne d'Hiver, Bruneau, Doyenn( Gou- 
bault, Marie Louise, Paese Cotnutr, 8t. Germain, Van 
Men's T^on le Clore. As early summer pears, the 
Doyenne d'Ete, Jargonelle, Citron de Cannes, and 
Colmar d'Ete. 

Apples — Amerieam kinds. — Tho Green and Yellow 
Newtown Piiipin, Northern Spy, the Melon applies, Male 
Carle. Of English sorts, snch as tho Hibston Pippin, 
Nonpareil, Golden Pippin, Golden Hciuette^ Van Men's 
Heinette, Coe's Golden JDroj), Sturmer Pippin. 

Fms.— White fschia, St. Jean, White Marseilles, 
White Genoa, Brown Turkey, Nerii, Pregussata. 

Grapes. — Purple Frontignan, Prolific Sweet Water, 
Purple Fontaimeblenu, Black Esperione, U rove-end S^ceet 
Water, Cambridge Botanic Garden, Black Eroiitiguan, 
Purple Constantia, Chasselas Musque, Chasselas Rose, 
August Muscat, Flame-coloured Tokay, Black liambrd. 

In giving those colleetions, we have deemed it ex 
pedient to allow Mr. Hivei-s to be fairly rei)resented, he 
iKjing the originator of the thing. The elections, how- 
ever, in italics, are our own, and intended as a tolerably 
sure guide to be preferred by tliose in a small \iay. 

Other portions of this interesting subject will be 
handled in due course. H. Errinotok. 



BEDDING GERANIUMS. 

The Diadem atom SECTroN.— Tliis is the most dis- 
tinct, and the most generally cultivated, section of all 
the old-fashioned geraniums, for you may meet with two 
of its kinds iu almost every garden where such tilings 
are admitted. 

The old Diadematum, with hard, smooth, shining 
leaves, and peach-blossom-coloured fiowers, streaked with 
small vein-like lines, crossing each other sometimes ; — 
that is, the petals are between what a botanist would 
call retUmlatum and tf/rui^um *- between netted and 
streaked. I wish to be thus particular, because J have 
been asked, I know not how many times, what is the 
difference between the two Diadematums, this and the 
next one being often confounded the one for the other. 

I do not know the wild parents from which this section 
comes down to us, nor do I think it is in lineal descent 
from a wilding, but that it originated from an extreme 
cross ; and one can tell to this day that the blood of one 
of the parents in this cross is mixed up in the large 
prize pelargoniums, but at this moment I cannot call 
to mind the names of any of the pelargoniums in which 
it is prominent, but a dry, smooth leaf, dehcate consti- 
tution, and a loose style of flowering, are sure signs of 
an aliinity with Diadematum. It is next to presumption 
to say that this Diadematum is barren, but I believe it 
iiK quite so, although it yields jiollen. In the language 
of cross-breeding, every anther on a plant may Imj full 
of pollen, and that )>olien mny act on a different flower ; 
but if the plant, with all tliis polK-u, cannot be nmde to 
seed itself, we call it baiteu. Besides l)eing a good 
bedder, DiadeniHtum is an excellent bnskot or vase 
plant; it comes in pretty early for cut flowers, if kept a 
little wanner than greenhouse heat, but it will not siund 
much forcing or confinement. It comes from cuttings 
all tho season, and one time is as good as another to 
make cuttings of it. It is very easy to keep over the 
winter, and, like all Diadeinalums, the soil cannot be 
too rich for it, but it should not be stitt*. 

DiadeuMtum ruhescens.—OH the two this is, c<msidering 
all its qualities, the best bodder ; and when in the height 
of its beauty many ladies prefer it before Lady Mary 
Fox, but to settle the question without raising a dispute, 
let us say they are botli best. About London they call 
it Diadematum euperbum of late yeai-s, but I had it by 
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its right name a week or two after the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, and, 1 think, from Air. 
Baily, then gardener at Dro})more. It is quite ditiereut 
in aspect from the last, having very soft loaves, and 
much darker flowers, with a more close habit of growth. 
Indeed, it is the best-habited plant of all our bedders, 
except a seedling from it called Regium. I never had 
but this one seedling from it, or from this section. There 
were three or four seeds in the pod, but two only vege- 
tated, and one of them I could not i-ear ; but, seeing 
that an only seedling turned out a first-rate bedder, we 
may consider this geranium as at the very heal of all 
our breedei*s ; and I would strongly advise a whole army 
of cross-breeders to lay siege to this stronghold, and 
strong enough they will find it, I promise them. 

It forces in the spring much better than the onginal 
Biadematmn, aud would make a specimen plant as well 
as any of the large prize pelargoniums, for a greenhouse 
or exhibition stage. It comes easily from cuttings all 
thi'ough the season, and is not diilicult to keep tbrough 
the winter. 

Diadematam regium. — This is a new seedling, which 
I obtained from the last ; and, with the exception of the 
leaves being less soft, every word which 1 have said 
about D, rubescens will apply to it tdso. It comes up to 
D. rubescens ia every respect, and, like SpUcnii and 
Mrs. Jeffries, it will make an excellent match bed with 
D. rubescenSf in a geometric arrangement, and after a 
few yeai*s it will ver}' likely seed, but at present it has 
no disposition to do so. I am not quite certain of its 
pollen parent, because I was on the point of giving up 
the cross altogether, when I got a chance pod, after 
applying the pollen of every geranium that 1 could 
think of as likely to breed in the section, but from the 
beautiful tints of the flower I think The Priory Queen 
was the pollen parent ; and I would strongly advise tliis 
Queen as a breeder for perpetual bloomers, such as we 
require for beds, to bo used both ways — to seed and to 
yield pollen ; but it does not easily seed under pot cul- 
ture, nor i3 very free to seed even in the open bordei's. 

I Bent D. regium to some of the public establishments 
round London, aud I think it must be had now in the 
trade, and that Mr. Appleby could supply it. From him 
I first received the pretty little Diacfenuitum bicolor^ a 
striped flower which makes a very pretty little bed from 
two-year-old plants. It is the dwarfest in this section, is 
quite baiTcn, stands as much heat as a pine-apple, aud 
must be increased from cuttings early in the spring, as 
it is slow to root after it comes into flower, and summer- 
struck cuttings of it ai*e bad to kec]) through the winter. 
AVhen tho geraniums come into flower next May, if I 
am spared I shall look round the nui'scries, and give 
the names of all those that are in aflinity with the 
Diadomatums, and are the most likely to breed witii 
them. I wish I had made out a list of these kinds 
before, but the truth is, I had no idea, for a long time, 
that these notes would have been called for. 

live (J urate. — I have alluded to this liitle plant already, 
and shall merely say of it now, that it is the dwarfest of 
all the bedders of this class, and though not very showy, 
is always in bloom, and is indispensable in a large 
collection. It bordci-s on the Oak-leaved section. Tlio 
leaves are small, and so are the trusses and the indi- 
vidual flowers ; they are dark red, with black spots on 
the upper petals, and al^o a little Ktreakcd witli dark 
lines. It would matcli with the Shrubland Vet, and the 
Ciooseberry -leaved sort; also with iho JJamig and </oUlen 
CJiain, and Lailg Pigmouffi, or Vnrwgatal OiihleaJ\ alias 
Variegated grarevlens, where a lot of little compact beds 
could be disposed side by side in a lady's flower garden, 
or, better still, in a ciiildren's flower-garden, wheiH) all 
these pet things would be just at home and in character. 
Lculg Phjnunilli, with its variegated oak-leaves, and j)ale 
lilac little blossoms, would make an exquisite edging for 



a bed of Curate y or Diademaium bicolor, or it might be 
used by itself. It is a sport from GraveoJens, or Mote- 
scented OeraniuiHj and should always be propagated early 
in the spiing, long before it comes into ulossoin, as it ia 
difhcult to get good cuttings from it in summer without 
taking the iiowerrwood or shoots ; and they never make 
strong plants, or show the tme cliaractcr of the vaiiety, 
if you keep them ever so long. Mr. Jeffries, at Ipswioli, 
grows it faster than any one I know, and be has it 
always in })eat, or mostly so ; but the other day I saw 
several plants of it with Mr. Mallison, at Glaremont, the 
finest and strongest I ever saw, quite diiierent from the 
usual run. They were growing in a kind of sotl yellow 
; loam, but quite light, and they put me strongly iu mind 
of what I have often said about particular soils suiting 
I or not suiting certain kinds of plants, without our being 
I in the least able to say, or tell of the eifecta before-band. 
' ^Vitness the Solfaterre Hose^ which does so well with 
some of our correspondents, but if you take buds or 
cuttings from their plants, and plant them in what you 
i may think the vei*y same kind of soil, the ohauces are 
that they would turn out good-for-notliing, like my old 
plant. There was a fine /Strawbetry some years since 
called the Doicnton, which was condemned all over tlie 
kingdom, while I was growing it the finest of the fine, 
and the family would use no other sort as long as tlicy 
could get the Doxcnton, yet it would not grow but on 
one quarter in the garden, and that I at last foolishly 
trenched, and from that day to this I could never grow 
it again, and I had sad complaints about the loss of it. 
Take, as another instance, 'The British Queen Strawberry. 
It is allowed to be one of our finest sorts, yet, after all 
we could do with it at Shmbland Pai'k, it was not worth 
picking oti' the ground, nor would a row of it twenty 
yards long })roduce a fair dish at the height of tbe 
season. In pots and forcing the same — I even changed 
the stock three times, and at last had runners dii-eet 
from Mr. Ingram, from Her Majesty's garden at Wind- 
sor, with whom I saw the finest crop of it I ever saw of 
any fruit, but, like the rest, they turned out good-for- 
nothing, and I shall be curious to know if Mr. David- 
son, my successor, can do anything with it 

Now, it may turn out that many of those bedding 
geraniums which I have pronouncea barran, may not 
be so altogether on a di^'erent soil, and I never did 
much with them experimentally but at Shmbland Fork; 
i am perfectly confident, however, about all my remarks 
on them iu that kind of soil, for I seldom missed a season 
without flowering thousands and thousands of seedlings, 
and, for want of room, I had often to plant whole rows of 
them between the cabbages in the kitchen-garden. This 
hist season, I had a beautiful bed of tho last seedling 
that was named for me — they named it, by consent, Sir 
William JMiddleton, after my worthy employer. Any 
one who has visited Shmbland Tark in my time, will 
allow that neither he nor his gardener would allow a 
seedling to be so called unless it was up to tlie mark. 
ft belongs to a section iu which no good bcddcr has yet 
appeared, although, judging from the muddlen which 
some growers are contented with in the same brcedrit 
is, and must be, a general favourite section for boddm. 
1 1 first a[»pcared iu tiie fourth generation from Jehu aud 
Yetmeniana grand ijlora. The section of yetiueHiana 
lias produced more varieties of bedders than all tlie rest * 
of the sections put together, aud yet thei-e is not one of ■ 
them a first-rate sort 1 7/ mrnmy^ a appeared about tho ' 
same time as the fancy calceolarias, in lt$3I-ii;ii. It 
has a rcHldish ground, with a dark spot in each of tho 
three front petals, aud the two back {totals nearly black. 
It was a seeder, and soon ]iroduced a larger fiower in 
all res])octs like itself, only that the plant was a Utile 
stronger in growth. This was ealleil i etmemana yrandi' 
flora; both of them being good biTcdei-s, and not being 
YC17 particular with which kind^t to cross, 1 kept tliem 
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both to the last, and, like the rest of our breederB, I had 
many crosses from tliem that passed the ordeal of two 
or tliroo years' growth. Borne people admired them, 
and do admire them to this day, but I confess I am not 
of that number. Their original dark spots, mixed and 
turned into a chocolate brown, as in Madiime Melliez, 
Bells ctAfric, Statmskii, and all those " black-and-all- 
black" sorts which disfigure the exhibition tables to this 
day, but still help to carry otf prizes for want of better 
things. At the last July exhibition in the Regent's 
Park, I saw I know not how many seedlings from this 
class much improTcd; the brown, rusty colour being a 
good deal washed out by new blood from the little 
fancies, and now that the two races haye united, we 
may soon expect a gi'eat improvement in this style of 
bedders. Even the large prize x>3l^sroniums of the 
florists have at last been impregnated with fresh blood 
from the race of Yetmeniana, — witness Hoyle's Ocellata, 
A most beautiful flower, as distinctly marked in the three 
front petals as if it came from Yetmenianu itself. 

Seeing all this as clear as daylight, we ought to be 
very careful not to lose the old Yetmeniana grandijtora^ 
because, after awhile, its character will either bo lost 
by too much colour from others, or the race will turn 
barren; and if we lose the original stamp, we must 
submit to a dead stoppage, as in the case of those ban'en 
ones which I have mentioned already. The flower- 
gardener must look to this, for the florist never dreams 
of such things; but, in his anxiety to gain size and 
form, and a ready sale for his plants, he is as siure to 
run into a cii*cle, as that tliis section of Yetmeniana is 
the most promising we have to originate a fresh and 
improved style of bedders from. The Jehu breed is the 
next best section, or, at any rate, the most promising to 
yield a ready harvest; but, as it stands at present, the 
breed of Jehu is too strong in growth, and must be 
reduced by mixing with it those of an opposite charac* 
ter, from the higher-coloured among the fancies. 

D. Beaton. 

REPOTTING AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS. 

Azaleas will now be swelling their buds, and many 
in bloom, if slightly forced ; and Camellias will most 
likely have been in bloom for some time, whUe many 
buds are yet to be unfolded. In these circumstances, 
watering with cleai* manme-water in a weak state will 
often be attended with advantage. Four ouuces of 
super-phospate of lime, and two ounces of guano, wiU 
bo suthcient for four gallons of water. Nothing, how- 
ever, is better than old cow-dung mixed with a little 
soot, and a slight portion of quick-lime thrown in, not 
to increase the strength of the liquid, but to clear it. 
When a ban*el is not handy for this pui'pose, some dried 
two-year-old cow-dung may be used as a top-dressing, 
and the water s])read equally over it with a rosed water- 
ing-pot It will soon tell in giving a more glossy, 
hcaltliy tint to the foliage. 
There are many opinions as to the best time of ro- 
, ])otting these plants, some advocating spring, and others 
I autumn, and no doubt difi*eront practitioners And difi'er- 
eut times to answer best with them. Difierent times 
have been recommended even in the pages of this work. 
I have unifoimly given the preference to the period 
when fresh growth is commencing, after the plants had 
finished flowering, and they had received what pruning 
was deemed necessary. Facts, in such matters, are the 
only and best supports of tlieory. It matters not in 
what direction these facts point. Partial disappoint- 
ment ought to be as useful a teacher as the highest 
success, for failures faithfully noted, point to the rocks 
to be avoided. SomeMiico Azaleas, from having been 
forced early in winter, many years ago, have ever since, 
I of their own accord, when placed in the conservatory. 



opened their bloom in January. The plants did better 
and better every year. If they had any fault at all, the 
bnds were so thick that there was haixlly room for the 
blossoms to open. These plants had been in the same 
pots for several years, and though they betrayed no 
appearance of declining vigour, I made up my mind that 
this must come at last, and resolved upon giving them 
some more feeding ground. They had, in previous years, 
made their wood in the conservatory, placed at one end, 
and that kept as moist and close as possible, until the 
young growth was sufi&ciently elongated, when more air 
and a drier atmosphere was admitted, that the shoots 
and buds might be hardened before placing the plants 
out-of-doors. 

This last year, in order to give them a better chance 
still, they were moved into a late vineiy, where they 
could be kept waimer and closer than in the green- 
house, to proparo them sooner for a ropotting. But 
from want of large suitable pots at one time — and the 
hurly-burly mass of matters that came pouring in upon 
us in the spring and eai'ly summer montlis, at another — 
day after day passed with these Azaleas staring us in 
the face, until out of two evils, I preferred waiting 
until early autumn, when the buds would be firm, in- 
stead of giving them any check when the shoots were 
growing so freely. The results are two-fold ; the bloom 
has not opened so early by a fortnight or three weeks, 
and though the plants are healthy, and passable as to 
bloom, yet so many buds have gone blind, that the 
blooms will not be at all incommoded for want of stand- 
iug and expanding room. I have no doubt but that 
next season the plants will be very fine, but previous 
expenence in the matter leaves on my mind no doubt 
hut that they would have been equally fine this spring, 
if they had been repotted in the s])iing or early summer, 
instead of the autumn. 

Camellias do not show the late shifting so much as 
the Azaleas, but still I do not think the flowers are quite 
so lar^e as usual. Facts in my case, point, thei*eibre, 
to sprmg and early summer repotting. Some of our 
esteemed coadjutors may have found autumn the best 
period, and if there is some peculiar matter, however 
apparently trifling, attention to which would ensui'e equal 
success thent the knowledge of it would be of great im- 

Eortance ; as in circumstances sirailai* to those alluded to 
y Mr. Errington, the other week, amid the n.ass of 
matters claiming attention in April and May, there is 
but little opportunity for attending to the potting, even 
of the best plants. The month of August arrives before 
we scarco can get breathing time. 

One word more. Some of our friends seem to imagine 
that such plants require a hotter place than a groenhouse 
to make their wood, but by keeping them at one end, and 
by keeping them closer there, the plants will give as 
much satisfaction as if they were turned about from 
house to house. Those Azaleas intended to bloom late, 
say in June, should be kept as cool as possible, and in a 
month be taken altogether out of the house, and merely 
protected from rains and frosts. R. Fish. 



WINTER AND SPRINGFLGWERING 
CINERARIAS. 

" Have you any Cinerarias in bloom ? " inquked a 
friend the other day. "I cannot succeed at all with 

forcing them. I wrote to Mr. , inquiring, and he 

says they will not force." There is no difliculty that I 
am awaro of, in having Cinerarias in bloom all the 
winter, if you like, provided the temperature is high 
enough for the blossoms to expand, and to do so it 
should not range often below 45° at night, with 10** 
rise from sunshine, if one of the following points is 
attended to. 
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First, seeds should bo sown, at the latest, in April, or 
the beginning of May, tho plants pricked out, kept 
under glass, and then, in July, either grown on in pots, 
in a shady, airy place, or, which is better still, planted 
out in a similar place, in nice, light, rough, rich soil, 
watered when water is wanted, lifted and potted b^ the 
middle of September, kept close, and frequently syringed 
j for a fortnight, and nlenty of air admitted b? degrees. 
By this mode largo dowering plants may bo obtained in 
tho middle of November. 

From early-blooming plants of favourite kinds suckers 
can be obtained early in May ; these pricked out in a 
close pit or frame, and afterwards either potted or 
planted out like the seedlings, will furnish nice, large, 
early- flowering plants. Again, as I have previously 
mentioned, plants that have stood in their flowering- 
pots until July or August, the flower-stems having been 
ramoved when blooming was finished, beiug taken to 
the potting bench, most of the old soil removed, and the 
young shoots picked out, so as to leave only from three 
to half-a-dozen remaining, potted, watered, and kept 
close for a few days, will also furnish good-sized early- 
blooming plants. 

Either or all of these modes may be tried safely, when 
largish-flowering plants are desirable. lUit, secondly, 
where variety is the object — or, as in the case of our 
good friends the window gardeners, flowering plants in 
small pots are the objects aimed at — then sowing and 
planting of suckers will be early enough in June and 
August, respectively. The great point, when early bloom 
is wanted, is to have the pots filled with roots before the 
end of October — then flower-stems will begin to rise of 
their own accord. The curbing of the growth directs 
the energies of the plant into the flowering and seed- 
producing processes. With young plants at such a 
season, and plenty of pot-room, no coaxing, no forcing, 
can make them flower satisfactorily ; for if they bloom 
at all, the flower-stems and flowers alike will be of a 
pigmy description. 80 much is this the case, that fine 
large plants late in the season — say from June to July — 
can only be procured by commencing late with young 
plants, and never allowing them to have a check from 
want of potrroom, managing it so, however, that the 
pot shall ue filled with roots before you want the flower- 
stems to rise. 

I have grown some monsters of these in my time, but 
I was never satisfied with these huge plants, as several 
smaller plants, occupying the same space placed toge- 
ther, such as in a vase or basket, would in general look 
better. For small greenhouses and windows, nice 
flowering plants may be had in pots ranging in size 
from three to five inches, more especially if a small 
saucer is placed beneath them. I have taken the smaller 
of these sizes out of their pots, and packed them firmly 
together in vases among half-decayed moss, with a little 
green on the surface. They stand this roughish treat- 
ment well when in bloom, and a little manure water 
gives them ample nourishment. Of course, if you think 
of exhibiting, you must keep to single plants. I have 
known cases where disqualification and exposure ought 
to have been tho reward instead of a prize. 

Now is a good time to purchase some of the best 
kinds — you will thus escape the risks of winter. En- 
courage growth by potting as they require it, for two 
I months at least, in light, sandy, rich soil. Keep them 
in a close moist atmosphere, a little shaded in extra 
bright sunshine, or, if exposed, just draw tho syringe so 
as to dew the foliage, leaving a little air on. (rive them 
a temperature of from 15** to ftO°, with 1 0° more for 
sunshine : and at least every week, if there is such a 
thing as the slightest trace of fly, apply a whiff of tobacco 
from the fumigating machine, giving the dose n/jf^ra, 
^ather than much at a time. As soon as the flower-stems 
■y^mfnono^ q.i3pearing> give more air, and clear manure 



water of the temperature of 60°, alternately with eommon 
soft water. B. Fish. 

FUCHSIAS FOR WINDOWS AND OUTDOOR 

VASES. 

In the early psrt of a January, I once was accosted In 
tho following manner:— "Do not my Fuchsia plants 
look beautiful and green. I hsve given them so much 
attention, watered them so nicely, sponged the leaves, 
moved them to a snug place in cold nights, and watched 
them carefully. But will they bloom well, and better 
than Mrs. Brown's, whose plants are now as brown as a 
hazol nut, and not a green twig on them ? And yet, 
what do you think she actually told mo, that her 
brown plants would do mine broicn before the month of 
June had come and gone." Wo shall not repeat what 
we said when an opening was at all given to edge in a 
reply to such a descent of queries and statements, 
farther than to mention that the plants referred to were 
just tiw green. They had received no pruning, but a 
very moderate portion of air, and were Kept in a warm 
sitting room, the excitement of which had greatly 
elongated some slender shoots, all that could be 
expected from which were a few early flowers, and a 
weak, debilitated plant afterwards. 

1 1 would better serve our window friends to tell how 
Mrs. Brown always managed to have such nice stocky 
blossom-covered plants in her window in siifDmer, 
though they never appeared thcro at all amon^ her 
sweet-scented geraniums, primulas, and bulbs in winter. 
Well, no sooner did the plants begin to be a little 
shabby in the window, from the leaves dropping 
and getting discoloui-ed, than out they were bundled 
to any place full in the sun, out of doors, supplied 
freely with water at first, and less freely afterwords, 
so that the wood should be well hardened. As soon as 
frost came, they were removed in doors, and the fint 
opportunity that presented itself, they were stored away 
into a place, half lumber-room, half cellar, with plenty A 
air whistling through it. Any out-house or shed would 
answer equally well. There was no danger of damp, 
but then the current of air made it likely that tbm 
might be too much dryness, and she had no mind to nee 
a water-can during the winter. She wanted the soU to 
be kept a little moist, and not thoroughly dry. An old 
empty box stood there, it was filled with moss, and in 
this the pots were plunged, and covered for mx inohee, 
while a little dry straw was fixed over the eteme, and 
there they remained from the end of Oetober to the 
end of Febniary, and in cold springs, with piercing east 
winds, for a month longer, various things hod been 
tried for plunging in— short dryish dung, saw-dnst, hay, 
but moss was preferred, hay was apt to mould, and tbus 
injure the stems, a matter of no groat consequence, as 
wiien cut down, suckers came in plenty, and one oould 
be selected to form a nice one-stemmed plant, but then 
such a plant would not bloom so soon as when the 
shoots came from the old stem. As spring approached, 
the plants used to get a look now and then, to see if the 
buds were breaking, and to examine if the soil woe not 
too dry. When the young shoots were a quarter-of-on- 
inch in length, the plants were pruned. Out well in 
the young shoots of last treason, on plants of one stem, 
being shortened to a spur with one or two buds. With 
many things it would be best to do all this in the 
autumn, but in this instance you can never use your 
knife with more certainty, though thus removinff a oon* 
siderable portion of the strength of the plant. If snrnt 
low enough to please you do not break, out the punt 
down to the surface of the soil, and select one or serenl 
shoots as they break. 

The plants were left alone after pruning, nntU tlii 
shoots hod grown from holf-on-inch to on inoh; thsn 
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Uli«ii out, and dthm rcpoUed in slmilnr or Tbojr mvf be inoreaied bj catting off two or three of tlie 

lurgcr pots, using r»iiR)i, liglit, ricli lanm, with plenty of bKkpMudo-bulbiinonepieoc.plBoing them upon a bare ^ 

obarconl, Hi)d eotnlbrtablo as respects best, and neither block, Rjnnging gently eTeiy other day till tlie dormant 

licing dry nor wot ; or, if the draiUKge wa« all right, and bud breaks, then increOBiug the supply of water till the 

thu poi deemod Urge enough, the Burfuco aoil woe new growth ia perfeoied, and giving it nfter that the 

rt'iiioved and a top-diessing conitnunicated, of Etjual usual period of rest, and when it begins to grow again, 

pDrliiinii of loam, oow-iliiDg, an.l charcoal. Defore potting it, and treating it like en old one. Id thii way 

^!'i'"'"?'. "'^ i'^""' "^^ loeing DiDBt of the earth, were these fine plants may be BDOcesHluUy increased. It is, 

■" ' '■ soveral minutes in a pail of water of howcTer, a tedious operation, end requires a large share 



iiljowcd 
' ihi' t«ui|i«raii 

i;::: 



and thus, after potting, 
water much, if nny at all. before the 
orking in tlie new eoll. Allpr potting, 
removed to a place where they would 
"■-and more light, - ' ■ -■ 
adnutiett : 



of patii^nco befoi 



I they flower. 

[Ti> huoollmicd.'} 



. the plants 

'■ liuvo ratht'T 

I i>l u fortnight, they 

, in hU this there would 

, keeping iii«in in the window nil the 



fr/llURTS' FLOWKRS. 
le window-sill. ^^^ 8^'''*^ ^''^ lessons on Dulilia grutcing as tlie leseons 
the trouble of ''^ IKIri, not -'i^, and wo clijefly gave them to show that 
nttir, while iu tliero is nothing new iu the writings of later dale. The 



must uases the rusults would bear no comparison GhTSMnthemum was Ueated at suiiic leuglii by um many 

for voMs and beds less care will be necessary, but I y*™ ^"' ""^ though wo have treatises by now peojilo 

oaiinot inlnido htni at present ; 1 will merely mention toming out. there is nothing now In tliem. The same ■ 

al'iitl, tending to show that in tiying to keep the shoots may be saidof the Poiijey, the C'urHiKioH, /"in*, //jnicin/S, 

••f luehiiias alivu oiit-ot^oora there may bo more than <^e''i(ni«»i. and otlicr tlorists' llowers; and even the Aou, I 

luboiv ioBL lAa% season a bed of Frnktia Hieearlonii *'"''''' ^'- '"»"' '"" ''^' " ''"■" " "''"' Wakelings , 

was found unii^inred in spring, end breaking into freeh drawipge. Mr. Rivera in bis Rote Amattur'i Giiuh, Mrs. | 

shoots all over; liigli hopes of its coming glory i: ■"---■ -'---' 
summer prercnted us cutting its ehoola letel with ' 
ground, as usual. After being well top-dressed. 



blank, 



producing a few early flowers, it was a complete 
keeping green, but neitUiT Howoring nor oven gi 
inui'li for tho wliolo season. Othor plauts, out down, 
were three limos the height, and loaded with bloom, 
and. instead of beiug tup-dieesed, had merely some moss 
litid over the roots. 1{. Fjhh. 



I'RorAUATlON OF EXOTIC ORCHIDACK.E. 

<C'«n(iHt>crf/n<m fa^ -iTi.) 



Gore iu what she calls The Hook of Rati, and sundry 
tl'iB others, has been ;oar« ago reduced to a practice which 
the most humble reader could understand, though wo 
certainly have not cared to toll where partieulnr species 
and varieties were Mitppotcd to come from. However, 
we shall give all theao lessons over again in as few 
words as ]iosBible. 

A Loivr of Ills HoUi/hock wishes to pursuade us that 
it ought to take tlie place of the Dahlis. He might Just 
as well tall us it ouglit to drive out lliii Chrysanthemum. 
The Hollyhock is very graceful, very beautiful, voi'y 
picturesciue — nobody will deny that the artist borrows 
the Hollyhock for his pictures, and that it is most showy 



ANfK«-rocHii.rs.— These plants, remarkable for the ■"'^ effective in garden scenery. But when tho Holly- 
beautilul markings of their leares, are readily increased '"»"'' ''" '''>"'' "■ "*"''■ '^'' l^ihha is in perleclion, and ' 
by taking off tho side-shoots as soon as they have formed """""■"■■' '" ^ ""• ""'■ '"'' '""'^ "•■ 
roots, potting them in small pots, in a light sandy cora- 
|>OKt of peat and leal-mould, and jilacing them under a 
Jiand'lighl, upon a heated surface of coal-ashes or sand, 
which shoidd be kept moist, so as to maintain a warm, 
moist atmosphere under the hand-light The beat time 

to do this is in early spring. The old plants will afford I good-for nothing now, however striking they may liaTO 
-■•'--'-"• readify if the flower-st ' ' ' !>«.«■.. „n<. r-r,™f ' 



: to be tlie rich and varied 
until tlie Chrysanthemum, if the s 
up the supply. We cauiiot spare th 
highly pnze tbo Hollyhock, 
Cahblmas (J. P.). 



I garden 
asoa be mild, takes 
Dahlia, though we 



the w 



iiig cliaracter ia be useful. Tho AUhiilJtora 



side-shoots 

oft" as soon as tliey appear. Tho dowers, tli 

are not particularly pretty, ihcrelbre the sacrillco is of 

less cousequcnce. 
AntsinM.i.— To increase these pretty flowering plants, 

it will be necessary, at the time ol potting, to divide the 
, bulb* one from another, in patches of two or three each, 
j so as to mnke good plants at once, treating tho divisions 

exactly like the whole plant 
I IIahkkru. — This genus sends forth numerons shoots. 
I I'he way to increase it is either to break a Isr^ plant 

into small ones, or to take off two or three back pseudo- 
I bulbs : plHCO them upon blocks, without moss. In spring; 
I syringe ue;a;^ionally till tliey break, and then more 

freely till they pcrfeet the new growths. They may 
I then, in the sj>ring, he collected together, placed in an 
' open wooden hnsket, and so form, in a season or two, a 

tine specimen. 

Blkti.1.— The pscudo-bnlhs of this family approaeli 
, very nearly to real bulbs. To iiirrcase them, take off at 
I IKiuiiig time one or more bulbs, pot thorn, and give a 

little extra beat till they begin to grow; then cultivate 
I them like the parent plants. 

I Krasbavola is increased by dividing the plants into 
I two or more portions, which may be readily done, as, 

with one or two exceptions, they are much inclined to 

branch ont freolr. The e.tcepiions are B. glatiea and 

B. lUgbgaMa. Xheae an probably the best of tbe genus. 



been at one period, when we were glad of novelty, and 
never looked at quality. If it be true that a nurseryman 
has made on oiler, our advice is to accept it — wo would 
not grow the plauU if they were given to us. f W. '■ 
D.J. — The flower is interior to the double-white iu 
every particuhir. fJ. l>. M). — Uloom inijiurfect, but 
we think it will come much lietter. It is like the starved 
bloom of any good variety, not fully developed. 

Ci^y.Ri.mK'n ( M. M.J. — Not one of tlie whole seven 
is likely to bo good for anything, but if tliey are the 
lii'st that have bloomed of a large quantity, there may 
be many good ones. The most comtnoti, that is to say, 
those neaiett to tlio old and worthless sorts, ai'c generally 
the most early. Throw away all that aru no better than 
these tlio instant the flowers open. ( W. S. b:j.~-Tb« 
|iale blue variety is tho only one likely to be utelul. We 
should like to see a truss when the plant is in full bloom. 

l'ui.YANTiii.'s (J. S.J. — We cauuot depend ujion the 
bloom sent If we are to judge by the Biwtiineus sent, 
iieither of them exhibit a deoiUed character iu tho 
ground colour, but early blooms frequently come short 
in that particular. U. Olenm. 

(To k »,«ti».ud.) 



PliOPAOATION OK THIi VKRHHNA. 

{VoHlinwil from p«gf 20:1.) 
Bt Com SOS. —There are two seasons for this ope- 
ration, the spring and the lat(«r end of si 
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cuttings mado in spring arc for planting out the same 
season ; and those made at t)ie end of summer, for 
keeping a store of young plants through tlie winter. 
Tiie best place we ever knew for striking verbena cut- 
tings, was in the pit or frame we described in a foiiner 
number of The Cottage Gardener. That pit consists 
of a platform supported upon walls, with a fraino set 
upon it. It is heated with stable-litter under the plat- 
foi-m, and by linings of the same material. In this 
frame almost every cutting took root in ton or twelve 
days. The season for making the first crop of cutthigs 
is about the middle of February. They may be put in 
till April, so that with diligence and care thousands of 
young plants may be raised for planting out in May. 
It will be desirable to place the plants to produce cut- 
tings in a gentle heat, to cause them to make young 
shoots. These are the best kind of cuttings, and strike 
the quickest. When they have grown a sufficient length, 
prepai-ations must be made to put them in. These 
consist of pots to place them in, soil to fill the pots, 
and a layer of sand upon the soil. Drain the pots 
eiiectually ; then place some rough parts of the compost 
upon the drainage ; fill the pots with the compost (con- 
sisting of light loam, peat, aiid leaf-mould, with a free 
mixture of sand), to within an inch of the rim of the 
pot, and this inch should be filled up with pure white 
sand. The pot is then ready for the cuttings. Cut 
tiiese ofi* the tops of the plants; trim ofi* the lower 
leaves, and plant them round the edge of the pots pretty 
thickly ; then give a little water to settle the sand, and 
place them in the frame, which, by that time, ouglit to 
be duly heated to receive them. 

One point in making cuttings must not be forgotten, 
and that is, to make them smtdl. They should not be 
more than two inches long, even rather less would 
strike sooner. Our amateur friends might think larger 
cuttings would more quickly make larger plants, but 
they would be much mistaken. SmaU cuttings strike 
root so much more quickly, that they soon overtake the 
large ones in size, and surpass them in growth. 

When tliey are in the frame, great attention must be 
paid to shade them from the sun, and to give air every 
morning, to let out the moisture or steam that w^ill have 
collected during the night. Should the weather be cold, 
tlie frame should have a covering of double mats, to 
protect them from frost. As soon as roots are formed, 
let them be potted o£f into what are called small (30-pots. 
These are about two-and-a-half inches across; replace 
them in the frame for a. very few days, till they nave 
made fresh roots, then put them either in a greenhouse 
or a cold frame, well covered up at night as long as 
cold weather lasts. 

The tops of these first-struck ])lant8 may be taken oft' 
and made use of as cuttings. This will cause the plants 
to break side-shoots and become bushy. When the 
plants are fairly established, abundance of air must be 
given. In mild weather, draw otf the lights of the 
li*ame ; and, in rainy weather, give air by tilting the 
lights in the centre, that is, place a small garden pot 
upon the rafter, and let the edge of tlie light rest upon 
it ; prop up the side of the light the furthest from the 
point the wind blows from, should any prevail. By 
this means, you will have plenty of nice bushy plants, 
cither to devote to pot-culture or planting-out in the 
beds. 

The method of putting in cuttings for winter stores, 
is somewhat similar. The only point to mind, is to 
have them well-rooted before the cold weather sets in. 
Where large quantities are required for the flower- 
garden, the cuttings may bo planted in beds, under 
glass, and sullbred to remain there till spring ; but the 
florist, who only cultivates suflicicnt for exhibition pur- 

S08CS, will not need such immense numbers, yet it is 
esirable to strike a ceitain quantity of cacli good kind, 



to preserve the stock, and have busby plants to put in 
for pot-culture. 

Tliere is another method sometimes practised of prc- 
pagating tliis plant, which, for persons who have little 
room, or do not possess a frame or propagating-houae, 
may be useful, and that is, placing tlie cuttings in a 
garden saucer filled with sand, and kept rery moist, 
even to keeping the pan full of water amongst the saod. 
In a small stove kept at 00°, cuttings so placed strike ; 
easily and quickly, but great cait) must be observed to . 
pot cuttings, so placed, immediately that roots are I 
formed, or the water would soon cause them to rot ofil | 

The winter-storing consists in placing the plants in a j 
cold frame, covering them up securely in frosty weather, 
giving air on all favourable occasions, and just water 
enough to keep them alive. Every decayed leaf must 
be instantly removed, and should any mildew appear, 
the plants should be dusted with sulphur to keep it 
down. If the cultivator possesses a greenhouse, a &v 
bushy plants may with advantage be placed on a shelf 
near the glass. These are sure to pass through the 
winter unhurt, and will make the very best plants for 
pot-culture, besides aflbrdiug early a supply of exoellent 
cuttings. The best way is always to kee^ a stock, and 
propagate more than is wanted. There is always room 
in the flower-boi*der to plant out the overplus, or there 
is the pleasure of being able to give away a few plants 
to a neighbom* or poor cottager, to ornament their bit 
of flower-border. T. Applebt. 

{To be continued,) 

ONIONS, TIIKin CULTURE AND NEGLECT. 

Whether it be the tyranny of fashion, or a morbid 
sense of delicacy, which has all but banished this valu- 
able bulb from the tables of the affluent, we know not, 
but certainly it does not find its way thither to one-half 
the extent we ai*e told it does in other countries, where 
it can be grown, and where a taste for the " useful " has 
been sufficient to overcome that "fastidious denial," 
which, we believe, is the only excuse for its more general 
use here; and as the highest authorities have pro- 
nounced the onion not only wholesome and nutritioos, 
but likewise valuable for properties peculiarly its own, 
we trust the day is not far distant when our fair friends 
will deign to patronise this neglected vegetable when 
sent to table, prepared a la ISoyer; for we rest asaured 
that until we have their consent, wc must not eat onions, 
but must content ourselves with the little of its extract 
that docs find its way to our tables imder the disguise of 
something else. Now, the fainn labourer in mosd of our 
southern counties is not imder such restraints; there 
he may be seen eating his bread and raw onions with a 
zest which the epicure in vain seeks for amongst his 
innumerable dishes, cooked and prepared in acoordanee 
with the most improved practice of the day ; and though 
we have no doubt the rustic would willingly exohangs 
his onion and salt for a beef steak or mutton chop, and 
benefit by the change, yet we should be at a loss to find 
a better substitute for animol food ; and the healtfay 
appearance the rural population have in the distncti 
where this bulb is most grown and used, tells, in un- 
deniable language, that their food agi*ees with them 
But as our duty is simply to attend to tho cultivation of 
this and other productions, wc must apologise for this 
digression, which was solely dictated by a desire to see 
the onion rendered more useful. 

The position of tho onion bed is often the same in 
the garden of the cottager as in that of a prince — ** the 
best that each afibrds " — and surely no one grudges it 
that distinction, as nothing at all resembling a aubstt- 
tuto can be obttiinod for this cro^), as the cottager knows 
(^an bo had for most others, ot which ho is less nmr- 
tioular. Kvory one, also, admires a *' good bed ' of 
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onions; it forms no iiniinpoi*tAnt ornament to a garden, 
and is one of the first things to which the eyes of visitors 
are directed, — its quality forms no bad criteiion of the 
merits of the cultivator ; and however inditferent that 
class of visitors may be, who see no beanty in anything 
but flowers, they generally pay a passing glance to this 
favourite, and the prominent position it usually occupies 
is one tliat is expected to have received all the assist- 
ance ^its owner could render. Sutftce it, therefore, to 
say, that we highly approve of the onion having the first 
place, as regards quality of soil, good and open aspect, 
and generous assistance in the way of manure ; and as 
we last week, in our article on the *' rotation of crops," 
pointed out this as a suitable one to follow celery, which 
likewise is entitled to a distinguished post, we will sup- 
pose the ground which the celery has been occupying to 
nave been dug pretty deep as it became cleared, taking 
care to spread about the dungy portion, which formed 
Uie bottom of the trench, and to add some more of a well 
rotted kind ; this, and one or more intervening diggings, 
in frosty mornings, we suppose to have been done, and 
our purpose is now to see about sowing tliis crop. There 
are tew small seeds more really hardy than the onion ; 
and though the climate has quite as much, perhaps 
more, to do with its success than that of other crops, we 
believe it is rarely such as to pravent its vegetating; 
therefore there need be no apprehension of sowing it too 
soon, provided the ground be in a fit state. We usually 
sow about tlie first week in March, but those who have 
the advantage of an earlier locality, may sow somewhat 
sooner, the state of the ground being a better criterion 
than the day of the month. Some soils are in better 
order in the middle of Febniary than others are a month 
afterwards ; consequently, the former may be sown first, 
and we need hardly say that having the ground in good 
trim tells to the advantage of the after crop. But some 
of our readers will be saying their grouna is not likely 
to be in good order before May, and are they to wait 
until then? Most certainly not. And as this case is a 
hard one, we will deal with it first. 

It has been our lot to have garden soils of very ex- 
treme kinds to deal with, from the stifiest and most 
retentive loam or clay, to a loose open sand, of which 
it was common to say, that '*wet weather was the 
cleanest," and certainly a continuance of dry weather 
rendered the ground in the same condition as the sand 
banks of a sandy shore-— open and loose to an un 
pleasant degree ; in such a soil as this, the moisture of 
the season, copious watering, or liberal allowances of 
enriching matter, affords the only prospects of a crop, 
** and the seed might be sown at Christmas, so far as its 
welfare is concerned." This however, is, an extreme case, 
and there are not many such ; ** but there are a great 
number of the contrary description, and on these a 
different course must be pursued. Here is a soil so im- 
pervious of water, that rain falling or resting in holes, 
may be seen to stand there untU carried off by evapo- 
I ration," which our readers well know is not an active 
agent in winter, so that we cannot, or ought not, to 
ti*ample on such ground in the course of sowing, ** unless 
it be pretty dry," which it is hardly expected to be in 
March, in this case, we advise the onions to be sown 
in beds about three-feet-and-a-half wide, with eighteen- 
inch alleys between. This allows access to the crop all 
the season, without treading over the ([round occupied 
by it ; whereas in the former case treading might be of 
service, as rendering the ground less permeable to the 
drying influence of the atmosphere, and oonsequently 
the crop might be sown in the usual way of rows one 
foot apart. Mow, our readers will easily see, that by 
far the greatest namber come between these two extreme 
cases, and ma^ be met in the medium way, t. f ., they 
may be sown in eontinuous rows whenerer the grouna 
is suffldentljT dry to allow the operation to prooeea with* 



out consolidating it too much by the trampling of the 
paity at work. This the state of the weather sometimes 
makes it impossible to do, and sowing and digging must 
go on simultaneously ; which can easily be done by be 
ginning at one side, and digging a little way— say a 
yard, or less— then sow one row, then dig a little more, 
then sow another row, and so on. Usually, a shallow 
drill is made by the hoe figiwed at page 204, and covered 
in with a rake ; by which means not a foot need be set 
on the dug ground, and whether wet or dry weather 
follow, it is in that open state best calculated to receive 
the beneficial influence of the atmosphere ; and in the 
after operations of weeding, thinning, and stirring the 
soil, the under-stratum is sure to be rendered suflBciently 
solid to prevent the undue admission of dry heated 
air at a time when not wanted. Another thing we must 
not forget to mention—that is, not to rake the ground 
too fine at this early season ; the heavy rains that often 
follow after, with the drying winds and sunshine, so 
often cake the ground to an extent that makes germi- 
nation very dilficult, and when it is eflected, progress is 
very slow,— rather, therefore, let the ground he rough 
and open, after treatment will quickly solidify it. 

We prefer sowing in continuous rows in all cases 
whei-o the ground is not of that stubborn adhesive kind 
which almost defies our attempts to improve it, but such 
extreme cases are not common in gardens ; nevertheless, 
wo are bound to mention them, and we have been some- 
times envious of those who had such soil, to see the 
fine cauliflowers, lettuce, and other summer crops they 
produced, when ours were burnt up by the Midsum- 
mer's sun. 

We need hardly here recommend kinds, since all have 
their merits; tlie Qlohes are said to be the mildest, but 
do not keep well ; while the Strashurg, which keeps 
best, seldom gets so large as the Portugal and Brown 

Spanish. 

Many people grow their own seed, and when that is 
done in a small way, good bulbs are taken, irrespective 
of kind, and the result is good seed, which may, with as 
much propriety as there is usually in such things, be 
called by the name of the place where grown. Most 
cottagers grow their own seen, and taking into considera- 
tion the crowded state of their bed, the deficiency of 
manure, and, it may be, the proximity of apple-trees, 
&c., few cultivators grow better onions than they do. 
With those who have their seed from niu-serymen we 
would recommend them to obtain some of the White 
Portugal^ Qlohe, and Broun Spanish, and mix them 
before sowing. These we intend to be the main crop, 
and may occupy two-thirds of the ground allotted to 
this vegetable ; then do the same with the James-Keep- 
ing, Strasburg, and Reading, and in harvesting they can 
easily be kept apart, the last named being supposed to 
be better keepers than the others. 

Before concluding, let-me call the amateur's attention 
to his autumn-sotcn Onions, which the mildness of the 
season has enabled to stand the vrinter unhurt. These, 
when standing too thick, may be carefully thinned out, 
and some of them planted in well-prepared ground, 
they come into use oy the end of June, and are of 
infinite service in saving the principal summer crop. 
Where no autumn-sown ones exist, a very good substi- 
tute for them is to be had in planting a few small ones, 
such as are used for pickles ; and in autumn, when the 
orop is sorted over, such as are not fit for that purpose 
may be laid aside, and are sure to come in useful in 
early summer ; but they never have that compact ap* 
pearanoe spring ones attain when well managed, though 
coming in when they do, they are usually acceptable. 

We ought, also, hew to mention the Potato or c/iMwr- 
ground Onion, and the Tree Onion. The latter, certoinly, 
only grown as a curiosity, producing a few mishaped 
small bulbs, or pseudo*bttlbs» at the top of a sort of 
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seed -stem, but which we never could ascertain to bo of 
any use, being too small for kitchen people to " bother 
with," and too ugly to make pickles. Ihe potato onions, 
Uiough more useful, ai*e very uncertain, every tliiixl or 
fouith season proving unpropitious to them, so that 
they often decay wliolesalo. We have several times in 
the course of our life had a few given us, which, by 
careful management, we contrived to inci'ease to a good 
quantity in two or three years, and then when we 
exj>eoted to reap the benefit of our endeavours, have 
been movlifiod to find them rot oil* by degrees, so that 
we have ceased to look on them in any other liglit, than 
as a very uncertain crop. 

The Silver- skinned Onion being grown only for pickles, 
need not ho sown before May, and then pretty thickly, 
on some piece of poor, sandy ground. But the Blood- 
red, which is sometimes sown for particular purposes, 
ought to be put in with the general spring crop. It is 
only a bad cropper, and need not be sown extensively. 
We have not seen this variety in its true character for 
many years. 

KiTOHEN-a.\RnEN SuxnRiEs. — Brussels Sprouts, Savoi/s, 
Curled and other Kale, as well as a sprinkling of Cab- 
bage and Caulijlower, may now bo sown in beds on some 
snug border, which had been rendei-ed fine by previous 
digging, and working-in. Dividing the ground'into beds, 
so that the bed and alley occupy five feet, is the usual 
way, and labelling with a good large stick, so that it 
stands clear of the plants when fit to draw, is also re- 
commendable. If the soil is of a retentive character, 
then some finer nnd more open kind ought to be used 
at top. Wo like leaf-mould, were it not that its open 
nature presents too many retreats for slugs, so that a 
mixture of it with sharp sand is hotter than leaf-monlJ 
alone. A bed of Carrots miglit also be sown in such a 
place, but fjettufe ought to be sown immediately under 
the wall, being more delicate it is entitled to more indul- 
gence. If It road Beans were not j dan ted as recom- 
mended, before Christmas, under a Imnd-liglit, to plant 
out, lot some now ho sown in pots as recommended Inst 
week for peas, and planted out accordingly. Tlie main 
crop of fferusalem Artichokes may also be put in, if the 
ground be favourable for so doing, and fresh beds of 
Horse-radish made. If required, Sea-kale may also be 
planted, while not a day nnist be lost in planting Oarlic 
and Shallots, if not done before. Attend carefully to 
crops in process of forcing, and on wet days look over 
stores of Potatoes, Carrots, Beet, &c., and make labels 
and sticks ready to name crops when sown or planted. 

J. noHsoN. 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 

Ranuncflts acomtifolius, vai'. plenus. — This double 
flowering variety is one of tlie prettiest of all our hardy 
border-iiewers that in to be seen in the month of ^lay or 
early hi June, which is its time of flowering. Ihis plant is 
called the IVhUe Batvhclofs Buttun hy some, and by othci's 
tlie Fair Maid of France. Now the single Hower of this 
species would be thought no more of than the common 
yellow buttercups, hs the children call them, in our English 
meads, only if they were to seo this species tliey would most 
likely call this the white buttercup. We know tliat this ia 
a very extensive family, and belongs to the natural one of 
Crowfouts ; but though the family is so extensive, there are 
but very few species that are considered worth cultivating 
in our gardens as ornamental plants. It is true that in this 
family wo liave the S])eoies called Asiaticvs, which yields us 
that endless race of varieties that aro so much esteemed by 
all our famous fioiists, and which Mr. Appleby and Mr.Beuton 
so abl^ remind us of in due season. There are also double 
varieties of several of our English species, of which our 
indefatigable editor will, no doubt, make mention in tlieir 
turn in his excellent papers on English plants, therefore 
I shall here confUio myself to this double variety, as being 
one of the prettiest of plants. It is a native of the Alps of 



Europe, and, as Curtis sa}'S, in his " Botanical Magazine," 
vol. vi., plate '2f4, "It was generally cultivated in our 
gardens in the times of OerartI and Parkinson" He also 
says, " It deliphts in moderately moist and rather shady 
situations." This is true enough, and the richer the soil, 
the finer the specimen. It was hitrodaced into this country 
in 1000, and no doubt it was as plenti!\il in gtrdens at one 
time as it is now rare to see it It forms a large toft of soft, 
white-stringy and small fibrous roots, and continues for 
years very comi)ftet in its crown — ^that is to say, it is not a 
straggling spreader, and, therefore, may remain in the eame 
spot for many yeai's undistmbed, allowing it to come in for 
a share of top-dressing at the time when the borders aro 
dressed oil"; it rises from one-and-a-half to two feet high, 
forming a neat, branching, forked -stemmed plant, well clothed 
with deep green leaves, and a profusion of pretty white 
flowers. It is readily increased by root division, either in 
autumn, now, or early spring. 

T110LT.1VS, or Otobejl4>irer. — The next plants T shall notice 
here, as being verj* ornamental, and behmging to the same 
natural fjuuily of Crowfoots, are some of the species of 
TroUius, or Globe flower ; and here I think the one which 
stands ill our own Knglish flora, Troltius Europwvs, is about 
the best of them. This, in the north, is often called hockrr- 
Goirhns, or Ooirlan.t Globe Jloxrer. It delights in a good 
rich loamy soil, in a rather shaded border, und specimens 
of several yenw standing flower very profusely as they do 
with us in May or June, rising from one to one-andhalf 
feet hi«?h ; the llowers aro large, of a p:de yellow colour. 

Trotlius Asiuticus is the next best, and puts up its iiower- 
stoms a little higher, llowering about the same time ; colour, 
a deop orange. It is a native of Siberia, introduced to this 
country, ITOI). This species has two viuieties, called inUr- 
mediiis and hybridus ; either of these two species, or their 
varit^ties, are well w«)rthy <>f a place in every collection of 
Imrdy bordi-r ]»lants. I'lny are all readily increased by 
root division at any sciison, and the best time is early spring 
or nutunin. 

Caltiia PAr.isTKis 1'T.ENrs. — This is called the Double 
Mtirsh ^fttlUJul^J. I mention this as it belongs to the same 
natural family, llowers about \hv saiuo time, May and begin- 
ninj< of .Juno, delights in a similar situation, and its flowers 
aiv so very showy, rising tr<»in nine inches to a foot in 
JH'ight; indeed, they ore all enjoying themselves in the 
same border witli us, when' they are beautiful every season. 
This ^larsh Marigold is a double variety of the ver}' common 
plant in our wat<*ry meadf»ws. Another common plant, 
whii-h is seen by thousands in similar places accompanying 
it, is railed Ltuiy's iSnwrkj or Cardumine prafensia; this 
species gives a double variety, which is very beautiful, and 
makes a sweetly pretty border plant, indeeil it is the prettiest 
species in the whole of this family, and particularly this 
double variety ; it belongs to the natural family of Cross- 
worts ; its flowei's are of light pink colour, in May, it delights 
in a rich cool border, an<l is readily increased by roiU 
division at any season of the year. Another species, called 
Cardumine trifnlia, the curious trifoliate leaves of which 
being always green throughout the year, and its delicate 
white flowers make it a neat littlo rock or border plant. It 
is readily increased by root division at any season. 

Ibkius Saxatiijs and Sempekvirens. — These two ever 
green CandytuJU aro very desirable hardy border plants, 
belonging to the natural family of Crossworts. They are 
both very nearly alUed to each other ; both white-flowered, 
rising about six inches in height ; botli particularly suitable 
to the rocker}', and flourish efjually well in the oi>en bor- 
dei-s, where they may remain for many years in Uie same 
spots undisturbed. Cuttings root readily inserted in a pot, 
and placed in the (>ommon hot-bed during the spring months, 
and when rooted, they may either be potted off singly into 
small pots, or pricked out five or six inches apart every way, 
in a neat little nurseiy-bed, where they will make nice 
stocky plants for idanting out in the open borders wlien 
required ; or they may be increased by taking off a slip witli 
a bit of root to it ; or, by taking up tlio whole plant and 
dividing it, planting again some of tlio best saitahle piecsH, 
so as to form a neat, compact bunch. Cuttings miKe the 
prettiest compact bunches, treated as above, to flower the 
following season. Any common garden soil suits them well. 
Saxtttilis is a native of South Europe, and was intinDduoed 
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into this country in 1739. Sempervirem is a native of 
CaaUia, and was introduced in 1731. There are several 
otlier species of perennial Candy tt^s^ equally beautiful for 
either planting on the rockexy or open border ; indeed the 
whole family of them, whether of tlie annual or perennial 
kbids, are very ornamental plants. 

Ai.vssuM Saxitile, or the Rock Mad-woH, — This j)lant 
belongs to the natural family Crossworts. It is a native of 
CanJia, and was introduced into this country iu 1710. This 
very Hhowy yellow flower makes one of the best of rock 
plants, whore it would stand and flower for years undis- 
turbed in die same spot, and it does equally well in the 
open, hot, sunny borders, forming a beautiful contrast with 
the before-mentioned Candy-tufts. These two plants alone, 
spotted about the flower borders, at an equal distance, or iu 
auy systematical order, would do much towards making tlie 
flower-gai'den look cheerful and gay in the mouth of May ; 
but iu low, damp situations, two or three years' old 
plants of Uiis will often go off at once, and if Uie soil be 
rich, they the sooner become straggly, and likely to do so. 
One of the best ways to deal witli this very showy plant, is 
to put in any number of cuttings that may be required in 
the month of April, when the hotbeds, in which they root 
very readily, are at work ; and wlien well rooted, prepare a 
little nui-ser}' bed for them, let tliera be pricked out six or 
eight inches apart every way in the bed ; here they will 
make the best of stocky bunches by the end of the summer, 
when they may be lifted with balls of earth into their places 
to flower the following spring. Any number of these com- 
pact bunches might also be potted, to be protected in the 
cold frame, and brought into the forcing-house in succession, 
for tliis plant forces well, looks beautiful in the open 
borders, and looks equally showy brought forward in the 
forcing house. T. Wkaver. 

CLASSES OF THE DAHLIA- 

I SEND you a list of the classes in our Dahha show. In 
caoh class we have six winning flowers, that is, 1st, 2nd, .'Jrd, 
Itli, mil, and Cth ; to the first three flowei-s, money prizes 
are awarded; and to the -Ith, Tith, and 0th flowers, the piizes 
are niorely honorwy The classes are all distinct, except, as 
I said in my last, it bo the liUic and rote^ which, as colours 
are now named, it is dillicult and, perhaps, only possible at 
times, U\ lUstinguish by taste or fancy. For instance. Fear- 
less is called a lilac, and that, doubtless, is its real colour ; 
the Duke of Cambridge is called a roxf, and I am sm-e that 
sometimes no judge in the world could distinguish the one 
from the other, judging merely by the colom* of tlio flowers. 
The purple and crimson classes are j>ertectly distinct, though, 
as floweis are sometimes ailvertised iu catalogiu's, they are 
not distinct — Purple Stondaixl, and Standaid of Perfection, 
forming the model of the purple; and Beeswing, Captain 
Wainer, and Sir F. Bathurst, that of the crimxun. I con- 
sider that class showing, with attention to the rules laid 
down by Mr. Gleuny for judging of the quality of flowers, 
will be Uie means of classifying flowers much more than 
they have been, I mean of gi\ing to each flower that colour 
which it i)ri>))erly possesses; and I am sure that it will soon 
be the means of distinguishing the best flowers in each class, 
and thereby giving the most substantial proof, botli to ama- 
teurs and others, which are tlie flowers most wortliy their 
attention. 

I ain glad to say that this year we have added the follow- 
ing tt) the rules of our society : — ''That the judges be guided 
In their decisions by Mr. Glenny's judgment of flowers." 



Maroon. 

Purple. 

Lilac purple. 

Crimson. 

Scarlet. 

Rose, or iiiby. 

Lilao. 

Buff, or orange. 

Yellow, or sulphur. 



Blush. 

White. 

Yellow ground, tipped or 
edged. 

White ground, tipped or 
edged. 

DaHc ground, shaded or tip- 
ped. 

An Axateub. 



[** An amateur" (whose address we have) has followed 
up his hints on class showing, by mentioning fourteen 
colours, or shades of colour, into which he proposes the 
Dahlia shall be JJiTided. I wish other amateurs and 



dealers would take a lesson out of his book, and, in the 
same way, sugjgest remedies as well as make complaints. 
I shall unhesitatingly subscribe to the classes ne has 
particularised, until experience, which showed us objec- 
tions to the present mode, shall teach us something 
better. As class showing will become more general, 
tliere is one evil which I should like to get lid of; and 
it may not even now prevail everywhere, although it did 
last year at the I^ondon Fioricultural Society. The 
blooms were not classed by the showers, but put alto- 
gether, and the judges had to select from the whole. 
This is an unwarrantable tax upon their judges. The 
exhibitors ought to be compelled to place their flowers 
iu the classes in which they intend them to compete. 
There are some points which may be mentioned to the 
judges in class snowing. A self-colour is indispensable 
in a scarlet, purple, or any other distinct shade, and the 
judges ought to place all those which are true selfs above 
those which have pale sickly centres. Some purples 
have a dirty white; some reds have a dirty buff or yel- 
low centre ; and this state of faded colour is frequently 
brought about by the artiflcial means of shadiug ; but, 
as there is no checking the means of growing, or of 
dressing by any remedy but the eflects, any such defi- 
cieucy of colour that is palpable should be visited by 
putting the specimen lower aowu in consequence. I do 
not meau to infer that a paler centre is to disqualify, 
but that it certainly is a blemish, and that it should be 
placed below one which is a })erfect self. 

Anotlier word to exhibitors. They should be very 
careful to place their flowers in the classes to which 
they belong, because the colour must be a gi'eat point. 
Although certain reds come into the scarlet class, the 
brighter the colour, that is to say, the nearest to the 
Scarlet Geranium colour, the better. I feel persuaded 
that these classes, publislied in The Gottaqe Oardemeb, 
will be generally adopted. — G. Glenny.] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

RoBBt {A Sudicriber).— The leavea becoming mildewed and dropping 
off, when grown in pota in a dry room, with a fire every day. Mildew 
i« peneraU^ the result of dryness at the roots when the atuoosphere is 
moist, but It will arise when the roots are kept wet and the leaves dry. 
Unless you wanted flowers very early, the plants would be all the better 
to have the leaves mosUy off at present. Any dry place, where the roots 
would be moderately moist, not soaked, and kept from much frost, would 
do Quite as well as any other. See what Mr. Fish says about fuchsias 
to-oay. Your roses would do all the better for getting a rest. We pre- 
sume you grow them in good rich loam in the growing season : they are 
regular gluttons. 

Uacti CovsaBO with Scalk (S«mi7i<).— A bad job, but not hopeless. 
Dissolve two ounces of soft soap in a uuart of water, and steep two 
ounces of shag tobacco in the same ; apply the liquid briskly along the 
stems with a deau nainter's brush, the liquid at 120°, and preventing 
any from falling on the soil. Set the plants in a shady place for a week, 
and then bring them out, lay them down on a board or mat, and syringe 
them as strongly as you can with clear water at 12S°. If this does not 
destroy all, repeat the dose. The plants must be kept cool and shaded 
until you wash with the clean water, when they may be ez)>o«ed again 
to the light. If sulphur and clay is added to the wash it vrill be mme 
effectual, but then it is bad getting the dressing away from the spiny and 
prickly sorts. If either of these modes are too troublesome, you must 
just hunt the scales out with a stiff hair brush. 

Cochin Cbina Fowls. — W, Lewis asks *' Whether the brown or the 
white Cochin China fowls are the most productive, and whether the latter 
are so superior to the former as the great difference in price would lead 
one to expect ? " No nuu-ked difference in productiveness has yet been 
observed ; the extra price is demanded and ootained for the rarity of the 
colour, many fanciers being willing to pay a few extra sovereigns to 
obtain a thing which their neighboius are not possessed of. The same 
conventional value is attached to White Guinea Fowl, White Pea Fowl, 
White Elephants, White Rats, and possibly, among Timbuctoo ama- 
teurs, to Wnite Negroes. — O, 

Vm a FoaciRO (0. it.). — Your vine will, doubtless, restate about the 
usual time, but you can give al>undance of air, and persist in a low ton- 
perature until the shoots are an inch or so long, when you must advance 
your thermometer slightly ; um at 40° to 45° before the buds thus 
advance, then allow 4ft°^to Sft° untU the *' show," when you must advance 
towards 6o° to 65° ; thenceforth, kt 6s° be your lowest, and 85° your 
highest point. 

KoiBi (O.^Toor selection b not at all good. The Banksians will 
do no good on the arehes, unless you are in the sooth of Ireland, in a 
warm sheltered plaee, but they will grow fast enough no doubt. JfoHa 
Leomida is not strong enough to cover much space. Prinetu Msckltn- 
berg is not a climbing rose, at least we never heard of it as such. De 
Lisle is a large, ragged, lightish flower, belonging to the Boorsaulto t its 
chief merit k its hardineas, and growing very strong and foat. Purple 
Bnursault is hardly worth planting, if you mean the nearly single one. 
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Tlie Ajfrshire Qufen m the best you have for the }>Iace, and it in only a 
aecoml rate, and not quite an Ayrshire. 

Wali.flowkrs (L. 6'.). — To have voung Wallflowers in bloom in 
May, ail that is necessary i« to how seeds every year any time lictMcen 
the middle of April and the middle of June ; the tirst period bring;s in 
stronger and earlier plants. The Delaware Cabbage should be sown in 
Blarch, and again in April. The treatment same as any of the strong 
growing kinds. 

BfDDiMG UosKR (5.).— Authorities differ much on the sobjcct. Theo- 
retically considered, the whole of the wood, under the bud or shield, 
ought to be taken out, and many budders do so, to the present day, with 
success ; but for one who does no, a hundred follow the ojiposite course, and 
leave a thin slice under the buil. We ourselves bud a great many, but for 
the last twenty years we never extracted the wood from any bud what- 
ever. We therefore put the question thus : — An expert budder may, or 
may not, take out the wood with equal success, but as budding with the 
wood is less likely to cause injury to the bud, a young beginner had 
better adopt this mode, keeping always in mind that the slice of wood 
left must be very thin. The Munetti Moie is a hybrid China, and only 
used as a stock. 

Flowkb Bids (7. C 2>.). — Nothing that you "can sow in a hot-bed, 
between this and the 1st of March," will answer to make up flower- 
beds of one colour, *' to flower this season," except a few annuals. Such 
annuals are Tagetea tenuifotia, Sanvitalia procumbens, the diff'erent sorts 
of small Lobelia*, China'Oaters, and such like. The best of the hardy 
annuals, sown in March, would only last about six weeks from the end of 
May or Midsummer. The way to keeji dwarf Furhaias free from too 
many leaves is to give them poorer soil, but the greater number of new 
fuchsias are not good subjects for beds. 

Banksian Roses {A Young Amateur). — You ask why your white 
and yellow Bankitian roses do not flower, and answer the ({ucstion your- 
self, by saying, " they grow very luxuriantly " on a good aspect. We 
have said many times that all luxuriant shoots uf these Jianksians ought 
to be slopped as soon as they weru wix inches long, from the end of Alay 
to the end of August, and all such that appeared later should be cut 
out altogether. Vuu had also better cut a few of the strongest roots two 
feet from the stem next March. Offsets of Hyacinths in glasses do no 
barm : let them take their chance. 

AlstrOmbrias A.ND OTnBR Skbds {Corick Carol).— There is not 
the least difficulty or danger in getting up plants from seeds of the 
Chilian or Van Ilout's AUtromeriaSy Anomntheaa cruentUf and Tigridia 
Paiionia, The same treatment will do for the three. A cucumber-bed 
would be the best place for them till they sprouted an inch or two above 
the soil, but a bed with 50° or 6o° will do, and they may be sown 
immediately, or at any time before the end of March. Any light soil, as 
one-half peat and one-half sandy loam, will do for the seeds. They 
should be sown thinly, in pots not more thau six inches in diameter, so 
that the little plants need not be disturbed, but be planted out on a south 
warm border, with the balls entire, about the end of Alay. A greenhouse 
or close cold pit will do for them after they are well up out of the ground. 
The Anomatheca and Tigridia will flower next September, but the 
Alstromerias not till next season, and the end of October is the natural 
time for sowing them, but the spring will do, and the varieties called 
Van HouVSf are the readiest to vegetate, and the most easily got. 
Pentslemons, scarlet, blue and white, are good border plants, which 
come easily irom seeds also, Phloxes of sorts. Campanulas also from 
•eeds. Potentillus are better in plants, as are also Coreopsis lanceolata. 
The different Spireas, lately mentioned by Mr. Weaver, would suit you 
well ; indeed, all the plants in his lists are such as you enquire about. 

RosBS (Blesembrffanthemum). — What have you been thinking about 
all this time, while we have worn our pen to a stump writing and 
insisting on pot roses for forcing being pruned in October ? It is enough 
to maJtc one despair even to think how some people pass through the 
p^rdening world without attention. Your roses are now in pots, plunged 
in the flower beds, " not pruned," and you " wish to have them early in 
bloom." Your wish will not be gratified this year, at any rate, unless 
the middle or end of April is ^our earlv period. Prune them as soon as 
you reid this, and put them mto a cold pit that day week ; three weeks 
after that, remove them to a warmer place, with plenty of »ir, and night 
heat not more than 6U°, till you ran perceive flower buds, then increase 
the heat, but not much, otherwise you will run the chance of hurting 
your plants very much indeed. You have the very best sorts, and you 
ought to treat them well, so as to be a credit to the whole pansh. 
Oeant des Batfiiltes is a hybrid perpetual. 

Camellia Stocks ^Ibid). — Have nothing to do with raising your 
own camellia stocks. If you determine to do so, wait till next August, 
then select nice healthy cuttings of next May's growth, firom the single 
▼ariety, put them in a close cofd pit, and they will be ready to pot off 
this time next year, and the strongest of them will do to graft on this 
time two years, and some perhaps not till the year following. In large 
quantities they are advertised at sixpence a piece, ready to work. 

Cocui.'v China Fowls (G. F. D.). — We have forwarded your note to 
Mr. Punchard. {An Original Subscriber). — Perhaps H. W. Heaton, Ksq., 
Honorary Secretary of the Yorkshire Poultry Society, Copley U'ood, 
Halifax, can give you the information you need. 

Poultry. — D. X> , Dalston, wishes to know where he can obtain fowls 
of the pure Gold and Siloer Poland and Black Poland breeds. 

ViNB CuLTURB {W. R. W. 6\).— All the directions in Tub Cottagx 
Gabobnbb arc just as applicable in Australia as in £ngland. The only 
difference is, that the season of rest there is our season of growth. Wine- 
making is the same process all over the world; and we know of no 
separate work upon the manufacture of the Rhine wines. 

BoiLBB voB Hbatimg Tank.— J. C. who, at p. 80s, asks for a boiler 
holdiof four quarts, may hear of one by writing to J. O., care of Mr. 
J. Pysar, confectioner, Paddington, Liverpool. 

Flowbb-bxos {E. 5. /*%).— Without a greenhouse or pit it is up>hill 
work to plant such niee beds as yours are. l^e Bttte Anugallis and the 
(Bnoihera prostrata will do very well, and match as you propose. We 
had them so last year, but we prefer the Lobelia erintu grundi/lora to 
the Anagallii. If, however, you are snre your ground suiu the AnagaliiSi 
use it ) and its habit is a better match for the (Enothera, We hare all 
along refused to recommend dealerst Hardy annuals and biennials, 
PhloMs, PsaUtcraons, PottntilUs, or what art caUtd miJMd border planu, 



arc the next best kinds after frame and greenhouse beddera ; and Mr. 
Weaver promises to continue his descriptive lists of them. 

Rooks. — " In answer to a correspondent who wishes tohaTe a rookery, 
he must kefep his grounds very quiet— no guns should be let off, nor 
should the rooks be ever scared away. I had a clump of elm trees not 
far from my house in Gloucestershire (not my present residence) where I 
preserved game ; the rooks, ))eing discriminatmg birds, found out that 
everything was quiet, and that no trespassing was allowed, so they took 
possession twenty years ago, and have uuilt on the same trees ever since. 
In the Zoologist it is said — ' I heard of one gentleman who had a msgw 
pies' nest in a clump of trees, and slyly changed the eggps for those of 
rooks, while the old magpies were awav. The rooks were hatched and 
brought up, and next year commenced a colony.' " — H, W, Netemmm, 
AVm' House, Stroud. 

Utility of Pigeons (Idem). — " I like the observations on the domcstif 
pigeon. In Berkshire, many intelligent farmers say that the pigeon is a 
devourer of the seed of that pestilential flower the ' Charlock,* wUd 
infects the corn-fields, and gives such a beautiful yellow blossom ; and 
where ])igeons abound this hated weed is less seen. Some fanaera keep 
these birds on purpose to keep this weed down." 

CupiiEA PLATVCRNTRA SoiL {Cuphea).—Tht soU for this — sandy 
loam, one-half ; well-decayed stable dung, one-quarter ; leaf-mould, one 
quarter — thoroughly mixed. 

GRRENnousB Legally RBMOVABLBf/^ftf).— Your greenhouse, which 
"cun be keyed and un-kcyed, like a bedstead," we think is legaHj 
removable. Anything attached to the freehold, as the brick foandilioB, 
or beams let into a wall, are not legally removable. 

Rhubarb Roots {M. R.). — Those grown in our gardens htm the 
same medicinal qualities, but much weaker, as that sold by drofgists. 
The roots may be taken up as soon as the leaves begin to fade in earty 
autumn. They are not worth the extreme care and trouble required to 
dry them. 

Rendering Eggs Unprodvctivb. — We are informed that Mr. Pmi- 
chard renders his Cochin China fowls* eggs unproductive by pnactniing 
them with a small needle. 

Top-board or Taylob's Hivb.— In compliance with the wiah of 
several correspondents, we give a drawing of this. The floor-boaids 
correspond with it in every way, with the exception of the sunken gfoore 
for the sliders, and in being three-eighths of an inch thick, wheicaa the 
top-board is half-inch. 




a, groove to receive zinc sliders ; the openings, b and e, 
are 1 4-inch wide at the broadest part. 

Lists or Fuchsias and Gbbaniums (G. J, J.).—Fueksim9: Neplns 
ultra. Bank's Diadem, Elizabeth, Champion, One-Ui-thc-rinff. flSbel 
Geraniums {cheap ones): Duke of Cornwall, Silk Mercer, AjaxrChrista- 
bel. Forget-me-not, and Ocelata. New and best: Manet, OptSna. 
Ariadne, Enchantress, Purple Standard, and Rubens. r— -^ 

Camellias (F. W. T.). — You have mistaken the remaik in Tna 
Cottage Gardbneb about resting Camellias. The rest should be 
when the floweriag-buds for the following year are formed. Tow 
Camellias, you say, are starting into growth now ; all yon can do Is to 
keep as low a temperature as possible, giving water in proportion only 
iust sufficient to keep on the bloom-buds. When the yonag iiioots 
have attained a degree of maturity, you can then use as many of them as 
you please for grafting, having previously given the stocks some heat to 
set them growing. 

Hookm.—E. S. says, <' In answer to W, J. E.*s inqoiriet napectinff 
rooks, I have known them to be enticed into building by flxinK old straw 
bee-hives in the required position, which they took to, supposing them to 
be former nests. I should imagine they should be kept as qolet ao 
possible till they have thoroughly established themselves.*'^ 

Pbat Chabcoal (W. W,, Lewisham).— You. can obtain peat chaieeal 
at the Metropolitan Sewage Company, Stanley Street, Fulham. Mcssn. 
Henderson, Pine Apple-place, Edgeware-road, possess for sale tht 
Alstromeria oculala. 

Dutch Hamdusgh GbapbCJ.IT.).— 'V^'herecanthisrlnebapordiasedr 
Carnations {Violette).^Yo}i may obtain a list of Camatlono of inT 
of the florista who advertise in The Cottaob Gabdbnbb. Yoor qnca- 
tion why your Anemones come with double crowns is rather puiUng, 
when we do not know the way you cultivate them. Is yoor aoU Toiy 
highly manured ? We should think it is, and the remedy will ba ta 
plant them in poorer soil next season. 

, Names or Plants {P. 8.).—Wt think the dimfaratira spadmaB ant 
IS Parsley Piert, Alchemilla arventit. We know of no mode of dastrar. 
ing it without injuring the grass- {Queen Mab).—Yovn is a Cemmikin, 
and we thmk C. thyrs'florua. Send us a specimen when tal Uooat. Wa 
cannot tell you where to get Neriae ForthergilH. 
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BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 



{CoRtinned fnm page 28S,; 
Sbction with Lm^veB Cur ob Lobed. 
Banunculus aubicokub : Goldilocks ; Wood or Golden- 
haired Crowfoot. 

Dtscription. — It is a pereimiaL itool fibrous. 81mi about 
a foot lugli, erect, brancbed, leafy, coiwd, the upper pwt 
ofU'n alighliy downy. Ltavea seldom quite Bmootli ; often 
finely downy ; root-leaves on long alalks, rounded or kidney- 
sbaped, scolloped, some of them threelobed, or Ave-lobed, 
cut ; those OQ the stem stalUees, in deeper or narrower 
segments ; uppermost in three or more narrow, quite entire, 
lobes. Fhwcn terminal, on downy stalks, solitaiy, of a 
bright golden yellow, of which the pale, hniiy, never-bent- 
baok calgx often partakes, ijometimes the Cals^ is enlarged 
and coloured, assuming the aspect of pelals, which in that 
case are wanting. Nrctary an open pore or hole at ihu 
bottom of each petal. 

Placti where found. — Not unoonunon in ilrj woods and 
hedges, but very rarely in marshy places. 
Time of flowering.— K^n\, May. 

Hislory. — TbiB has none of Uie usual acrid qiialiUes of 
the Crowfoots, and for Ibis reason it has been sometimes 
called if. dukit, or Sweet Wood Crowfoot. 

IU.NtNcui.usscBLBEi.TUS; Water Crowfoot ; Celery-leaved 
CrowfooL 

Diicription. — This is an aimuaL Soot i 
acrid, juicy, various in luxuriance, from 
feet high, of a pals shining gi%en, very smooth, except occa- 
sionally the fiower-ttalks and upper partpf the stem, which 
someUmes have depressed hairs. Stem thick, round, hollow, 
repeatedly branched, leafy. Lower leavet sulked, rounded, 
. bluntly lobed and cut; upper leaoti stalkless, with deeper 
' and narrower s^menta ; appermoal leavei of all, accomponj- 
\ ing theflon'eis, 9pear-head.Bhaped,nndivided. ^foK:<:r] small, 
; pale yellow, numerous, on solitary stalks, eitber terminal, 
; axillary, or opposite lo the leaves. Calgii hairy, bent back. 
Petals circular. Ntclarg somewhat tubular. Fruit egg- 
shaped, blunt, vaiiouB in length, composed of numerous 

I Placet where found.— Common in sliaUow watery places. 
Time of floicering, — June to August. 
Hittory. — It is one of thu most acrid and poiiionous of 
' our native plants. Tho herb braised and applied to the 
skin BooD raises a blister, and has been employed for the 
purpose instead of Canthariilea or Spanish flios, but the 
wound it makes is diffieiilt lu heal. This property is sud to 
be taken advantage of by vagrants to excite compassion. 
'When chewed. Ibis herb inQamea llie tonijue, and if swal- 
lowed, produces violent vomiting, and even more fatal con- 
■ sequence?. Goats eat it. Cows, horses, and shrep, refuse 
it, bat the latter baving accidentally swallowed it, are be- 
lieved to have died in consequence. It is ibe Roiiiid-Uaved 
^yaitT Croufoot of sonle of our early herbalists. Water dis- 






tilled from it is intensely acrimonious, and when cold il 
deposits ciyetals which are dissolvable with difQculty, and 
are inaammable. Yet boiling is said entirely to destroy Uie 
acridity of the herb, and that after boiling the Wallachian 
ahepherds eat it 

RiNu.scuLus iLPEsinis : Alpine White Crowfoot. 



Deicription. — This is a perennial. Root with many long 
fibres. Jlrrb very amooth in every port. Slim from two to 
five inches high, oiect, almost invariably simple and single- 
fiowered, naked, except one or two, and sometimes three, 
narrow, bluntish, uprigbt, entire 'cavci towards the middle. 
Riml leavet several, on channelled stalks, routidish -heart' 
shaped, or kidney-shaped, more or less deeply divided into 
three principal unequal lobes, which are again lobed and 
cut, elegantly veined. Flou>er, large, erect, of a brilliant 
white. Pelalt, reversed heartshaped. Calgx, bent back, 
smooth, pale, bordered with white. 

Placf ichere foai\il.—lt has only been found by the sides 
of some small streams, and other moist places, about two or 
three rocks on the mountains of Clova, in Angus-shire; 
even there it seldom Sowers. 

TiJiie ofJloicerin!i.—iIay. 

IThtoTy. — It was discovered comparatively receiilly by Mr. 
Don, and the reason for tliis, he su^ests, may bu, that its 
leaves bear no great a resemblance lo those of some of ita 
commoner kindred that it may have been overlooked. Holler 
states that it is extremely acrid, and capable of blistering, 
yet the Swiss hunters chaw it as a restorative, and to prevent 
giddiness.— (5tNitk WUKering. Don. Martin. Baf.) 



As we bsTo obaetTed ia aDolher publication, the goose- 
bony, though now eepeciallj a British fruit, is not 
mcuCiooed u an olyect of cultiratiaa bore until the 
middle of tho I8th centuij. Tussor, in bis 'Tive 

No. CLXXVU , VolTvIL 



Hundred Points of Good Husbandry," published during 
IQ&T, mentions "gooseberrios" among oiir then garden 
fruita. Lyte, in 157H, says, "it is planted commonly 
almost along tho borders of every garden." The green 
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gooseberry he calls Uva crispa; and the Uva ursi of 
Galen, and EibeSf are names he applies to *' the red- 
bey ond-sea gooseberry;" but this is evidently our red 
currant, as his black gooseberry is our black currant. 
Gerarde, in his *' Herball," published 1597, says it is 
called Feaherry in Cheshire. It has the same name in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. This, in Norfolk, is abbre- 
Tiated into Feabes, or, as the provincials pronounce it, 
Fapes. Gerarde says there were then "divers sorts, 
some greater, otliers less, some round, others long, and 
some of a red colour, growing in our London gardens 
and elsewhere in great abundance." 

In the '< Paradisus" of Parkinson, published in 1629, 
are described five varieties of gooseberries or feaberries : 
three reds, difiering only in size ; one blue or purple, 
like the damson ; and one green and hairy, of which 
" the seed hath produced bushes bearing berries having 
few or no hairs upon them." 

Johnson, in his edition of Gerarde (J 636), has " the 
long green, the great yellowish, the blue, the great 
round red, the long red, and the prickly gooseberry." 
Ray has no English name but the pearl goosebeiTy. 
Rea mentions three sorts of the red, the blue, the yellow 
of several sorts, the White Holland, and the green, in 
his ** Flora, Ceres, and Pomona," published during 1665. 
Miller only says, there were in his time (1724) several 
varieties obtained from ■ seeds, most of them named 
from the persons who nwd them, as Lamb's, Hunt's, 
Edwards's gooseberry, &c.; but new ones being con- 
tinually obtained, he eiaiaiderdd il needless to enumerate 
th^m.—iMartyn's MUUr's Diet.} In 1752 the attention 
of gardeners to raising impvoved varieties first becomes 
apparent; for Switzer, in his "Practical Fruit Gar- 
dener," then published, says, "the best sorts are the 
large white Dutch, the large amber, the early red and 
green, both hairy, Mr. Lowe's early green and walnut 
gooseberries, with some other very extraordinary kinds 
of his raising at Battersea, not yet named." Though 
this shows a somewhat awakened attention, yet the 
ooltivation was still neglected ; for Switzer, instead of 
^ pruning with the knife, recommends the bushes to be 
" olipt a little before midsummer. " Hitt, in his " Trear 
tise on Fruit Trees," is the first author who recommends 
a careful cultivation of this fruit " of the meaner sort," 
and gives directions for its pruning and general treat- 
ment 

Mr. Loudon truly observes, that the gooseberry is 
cultivated in greater perfection in Lancashire than in 
any other part of Britain ; and next to Lancashire, the 
climate and treatment of the Lothians seem to suit this 
fruit. In Spain and Italy the fruit is scarcely known. 
In France it is neglected, and little esteemed. In some 
parts of Germany and Holland the moderate tempera- 
ture and humidity of climate seems to suit the fruit ; 
but in no country is its size and beauty to be compared 
with that produced in Lancashire, or from the lianca- 
ure varieties cultivated with care in tlie moro temperate 
nd humid districts of Britain. Dr. Neill observes, that 
yheu foreigners witness our Lancashire gooseberries, 
hey are ready to consider them as forming quite a 



different kind of fruit. Happily this wholesome and 
useful berry is to be found in almost every cottage gar- 
den in Britain ; and it ought to be considered a part of 
every gardener's duty to encourage the introduction of 
its most useful varieties in these humble inclosures. 
In Lancashire, and some parts of the adjoining counties, 
almost every cottager who has a garden cultivates the 
gooseberry with a view to prizes given at what are called 
i* gooseberry prize meetings ;" of these there is annually 
published an account, with the names and weight of 
the successful sorts, in what is called Hie Oooseberry 
Grower's Register. That for 1851 is now before us, and 
its contents will surprise any one ignorant of the zeal 
with which this fruit is cultivated by the artizans of our 
northern counties — Lancashire, Cheshire, and York- 
shire. It is the fiftieth year of its publication, and 
contains reports of one-kundred-and-sixty-eight exhibi- 
tions where prizes were awarded to superior gooseberries. 
The heaviest red gooeeberry grown during 1851 was 
London. Mr. James Elliott, of Ounsdale, was the 
grower, and it weighed 27 dwts., 12 grs. ; or one ounc?, 
seven pennyweights, twelve grains. 

The heaviest yellow gooseberry, the same year, was 
Caiherina, grown by Mr. Matthew Arundide, of Set lam, 
near HoUinwood. It weighed 27 dwts., 4 grains. 

The heaviest green gooseberi'y was Invindble, grown 
by Mr. John Parry, of KelsaU, and weighing 25 dwts., 
7gi-8. 

The heaviest white gooseberry was Jenny Lind, and 
this, grown by Mr. John Swift, of Ormskirk, weighed 
26 dwts., 17 grs. 

If we were to select the six varieties of each colour 
as the best, because they won the most prizes, they 
would stand thus : — Reds. — Loudon, Companion, Con- 
quering Hero, Slaughterman, Wonderful, and Lion's 
Provider. Yellows. — Catherina, Leader, Pilot, Drill, 
Railway, and Gunner. Chreetu. — ^Thumper, Tum-ont, 
Queen Victoria, General, Gh^na Green, and Overall. 
Whites. — Freedom, Queen of Trumps, Snowdrop, Lady 
Leicester, Eagle, €md Snow Ball. 

We have some remarks to ofi'er upon these shows, 
and otliers in connexion with them, but must defer 
them until next week. 



GOSSIP. 

We are glad to find that the importance of promoting 

the improved hreedvng of poultry is rapidly gaining 

attention. An exhibition of poultry is about to be 

established at Colchester; and prizes for superior pouhrj 

are about to be ofiered by the Liverpool and Maneiheeter 

Agricultural Society. 

At the annual general meeting of the South Devon 

Botamcal and HortieuUural Society^ held at Plymouth 

on the 3rd instant, we observe they are strenuouslj 

preparing for this year's campaign.. 

It ha.s, although but one year old, more than 100 sub- 
soribers. Mr. Bendle, of the Union Boad Nurseries, gave 
prizes last year fur the be&t specimens of honey, and he 
purposes gi\ing larger rewards this year. Those prizes 
induced some very satisfactory exhibitions firom the Kinp- 
bridge Bee Society. WUl some of our readers fieivoar ns wilb 
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the rules Bnd putionlm ralUlTe to tbia Bee Soeletj' T petition somewbat oonojing to penona more mindflil 

Prizes, we obverre, we ftlso to be ofl^d for wu modeU of of the omisrioDB or erron of by-gono dajt in hortionl- 

Uowara and fruiw. tural ofikire. What said the poet :— 

We have before ua the two flrat nnmbew of The •■ t^. would m t~!ii. ■jd«" •■faWi.j luid- 

AH he&r, lUHia bid job, ud uw uounund." 

Sc^llM Gardens, a very excellent and ,ery cheap ^^^ ^j^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^ j„ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

periodioal. We have several of its esMjra, sound and political world, i« equidl; so in the worW of gardening, 

practioal, marked for extract ; but at pnaent we liave B; the time these remarks have appeared in print, 

only space to say. in the words of iU prospectus, it will the middle of February will be past, and the buds of 

"prove of the great^t service to the gardening interests Srw£b:^daS^"Tfre p"ro"and ^nsSh rant 

of ScoUaud. Thm ta not the only horticultural monthly ,^^^i protecUng. have long occupied the mind of fruit 

we have to announce ; for we see that another, the cultivators ; and it ia, indeed, strange to reflect what a 

Oardai Record, under the editonhip of Mr. Neville, mass of conflicting evidence would appear, were it 

is about to appear. P°*"'''« " P'"f , *''« wholein juKU-pos,t.on. When 

, "' , , , .T ■ . however, it is full? considered that, up to the pt«sent 

An enquiry is being inaUluted by the National hour, perhaps, not a tithe of our fruit growers have duly 

Society into the truth of the acousstion against their appreciated the importance of "ripening ili* icoo4" a 

secretarv, Mr. .S(?war(J«, of showing flowers not his own. serious drawback will appear against the parties who 

This enquiry will be good-for-nothing if Uie witnesses """^s ^f^" *" ^""^ '^ *^^\ eonaemnaUon of covering. 

..,,,, . , , _.. , Their bad crops formerly drove thera to oovenng, and 

are to be called by one side only. The active members (be oontinuan<* of fitful crops emboldeuB them tJ press 

of the society went down to vote for the accused when % heavy charge against covering. As long as we hear 

put up for a member of another society; and if the (e)l of men sweeping away green peaoh-leaves with a 

committee is composed of those members, and if thev besom, to ripen the wood, so long shall we continue to 

do no, cd> to .,. „„b.„ .r ,h. A™u,u,T„,i, s;z't,',T.zs,:^'^sciii'Zoi:tJS'iz'^ 

Society, who were positive witnesses before, tlie enquiry leaves in October, indeed I If the wood is not tho- 

will, we fear, be worse than uusatisfactoty. roughly ripened through the agency of the leaves pre- 

As everybody iayropaffalinoDa/Jia*, a few words on vious to that period, it will by no means be afterwards; 

the various modes of doing that part of the business of ^^J^l ^'"''' ''^'^ "*" *"> ^^ ''''"' ^'"1''"*^ '" '"^"'^ 

cultivation may not be thrown away upon amateurs. And what is observed here as to peach and nectarine 

TliP dry roots are now, or mil be bj-«nd-by, showing culture, applies, less or more, to most of our fruits, more 

their eyes, whether in hest or alhervifle ; and those who do eapeoially those from warmtfr climes. To be sure, some 

not want more than two or three plants, have only to take of our very commonest apples and pears will bear and 

away all decayed portions of the tnber, and let them remain thrive for many years in the most untoward situations, 

in soraeEituauon where nBitherfroBtnordampnorhaatoan but we shall took in vain for flrst-rate winter dessert 

injure them, merely taking care that when thaj- nhoot thera (mH jn iuth sitnations ■ and moreover, such trees, in 

sh^l be nothing in the way W preyent Uieir gi-owing up (jeneral, show unmistakeablo signs of a very different 

fairly. Unless aroo .» mehned to ahnvel and dry up. a shoot parencage from our modern dessirt kinds. 

maygetfourorflvemcheslongwichouthurtiuHitasatuture "^ »„„;,? , „i, ,.„„.„„ .„ij„„ ^„™,u,™,i „. .i,„.= ;„ 

plaiL It a>,ny m-re than S™ wanted come out, let the ,. ^^ ' *"'^*'.'"^Vf * seldom pampered as those .n 

nxtra ones be rubbed off, leaving only such as can be de- "'« ^"P f"^ "t'' **"''i* ?' kitchen- gardens, or their 

trurhed with a piece of Ihe tuber, because only one main <**T» ■'O"'^ ^ shortened. As to parentage, let any one 

shoot can ba wall used on a plant When we come much pl»nt the celebrated Hewtown pippin of America in the 

forwarder, part the tuber into two or three, witli a good "old portion of an ordinary orchard, beside a common 

portion to each shoot. Trim it so as to go into a pot, if it apple, say a Keswick codling, and he will find that even a 

is too soon to turn out in the ground, but if this iloes not south wall is insulticient, and that it will not attain per- 

happen till the middle of May plant them ont at once, fection side by side with a Moorpatk eprioot, or Koyal 

Some, however, will grow eariy, and these should be poUml George peaob. It must also he remembered that much 

and kept in the cool until plaaling time: this is, for amateurs, of our modern dessert fruit is for laie or winter purpoaes," 

by far the least troublesome mode, because there needs no ^^^ that, somehow, such kinds are naturally late in 

hoibcd, no arnflei. heal^ mdeed noOiing but a place ,n the perfecting their wood as well aa fruit ; hence tlie neoes- 

aw ellino -house out or Oie roach of frosL Some nersoos -^ <■ . i_i _ „ i, _ i _ _ . .l _■ 

who h«?c HOt oven this plant them four inches beC the V^ '^S'*''' '"!,"" J™™'"* """"^to promote the m«n- 

Burface, directly they show their eyes, and if they come ap mg of the wood. Bo much, then, for the poBiUon of the 

before the middle of May earth them np or cover them covenng queation, to which we should have scarcely 

with pots to kean off the frost. adverted in this place, but that wo would not have tho 

The next mode to be mentioned is breaking off the shoots readers of The Cottaok Gabdkner alarmed at a mere 

whan two inches high, and potting them in small pobt, bat bugbear; they may rest assured that the protection 

they ought in this ease to have bottom heat tu strike them, question is daily growing in favour with men of high 

but a root will not make so many this way as it will by standing in our profession. 

, allowing the slioota to be more matured, and cut off at a It must be borne in mind that covering to retard, and 

I joml. Some amateurs plant the tubers just aa they are covering to protet, blossoms, are two distinct processes, 

taken up mfa<,t as they would potatoes, and then they have although the very same material be used, and this leads 

I »*»"*^"/"\''''«l'«*"'»«''""'«'»*''»«''«' »'*'"-«"■''"' to a consideration of the material proper. We do hope 

I ^ ^^______ I'liit o"' readers will not allow themselves to hamper 

: .1 I I ^^g question with the fear of a little expense in the 

oTi-TiiirijTfr,w utnoonnj DoriTprn'T.^H l material, for it can be but trifling, choose what we will 

RETARDATION, BLOSSOM-PBOTECTION. *c. amongst ordinary fabrics. In these days of double glass 

The accession of new readers to The Cottage Gab- walla, costing some tliirty shillings at least per lineal 

iiEsKB. the apathv of some to what appears a thrice- yard, surely eighteen pence may be expended on the 

told tale, and the dan^r of forgetting maxims of high same length for a covering. Everybody known that the 

import amid conflioling opinions, with the constant branches, or rather spray, of ever^en shrubs or trees 

turmoil of every-day matters, of necesBity caujea a re- have been extensively used for this purpose, especially 
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those of the spruce ; the fronds of fern, too, have been 
in use for many years ; about TiOndon, and the southern 
portions of this kingdom, what is termed "bunting" 
has been most in vogue for 10 years ; hero, in tlie north- 
west, a kind of canvass, resembling what is known as 
cheese cloth, is very much in use, tliis is simply a coarse 
unbleached canvass, somewhat open in the mesh, suffi- 
ciently so to admit constantly flickering rays of solar light. 
Now we know of nothing bettor, in the present position 
of our manufactures, than the latter article, which we 
have used almost constantly during the last 22 voars. 
Whatever material is. used, wo consider it absolutely 
essential that the meshes be not too close ; it is really 
necessary that some solar light, and, what is of still 
more importance, a free circulation of air, be permitted 
to pass through its texture. Without this, the buds 
become coddled and *' drawn ; " and this, indeed, which 
constitutes the abuse of covering, is the very thing, 
doubtless, which has led to so much prejudice against 
covering. The fact is, an article perfectly eligible, and 
aj3 economical as the state of the times will warrant us 
to expect, has yet to be produced; and if some ingenious 
tradesman would turn his attention to the subject, we 
have no doubt that an advance would be made, and the 
party well repaid by an extensive sale. 

But to return ; we alluded to the abuse of the bud by 
*' drawing," &c. Now, where coverings are applied in a 
timely way, on the retarding principle alone, say in the 
second week of January, the bud will be found so back- 
ward, that there will be little occasion for the exercise 
of caution as to " drawing" the bud, until the early pai-t 
of March, when the advanced temperature, aJone, of the 
period, will, perforce, compel the buds to unfold ; and we 
are prepared to admit, nay to suggest, that a daily course 
of airing becomes absolutely necessary. Now, where 
spruce or other branches are used, and they are not 
stuck in too thickly, the buds will enjoy the flickering 
solar rays, together with a thorough circulation of air. 
This latter point is an advantage that boughs actually 
possess over canvass ; they are self-acting, but canvass 
must be waited on when the bud advances. There is a 
greater accumulation of heat beneath the canvass than 
some people are aware of; for on many sunny days in 
March, and even April, there is a lively breeze, and if 
the canvass is neglected, the trees ai*e deprived of this 
necessary airing, or, in other words, heat dispei*sion, for 
this is one prime character of the breeze. 

We foresee that some who read these arguments will 
feel surprised at our talking of heat-dispersion; they 
will be ready to exclaim, what do people build walls for? 
what do they cover for ? what does the new suggestion 
of double glass walls mean ? As for the latter, we leave 
them to their fate and a discerning public ; but we do 
know that high temperatures, with a partial deprivation 
of light, will not answer ; this tends to the evil termed 
*' drawing," and the latter is only a technical way of ex- 
pressing vegetable weakness, leading, in fruit trees, to 
abortion and barrenness. 

Let all those then who would fully understand this 
ticklish question, nicely distinguish amongst these 
apparently conflicting matters; when once mastered, 
they will look back astonished at the narrowness and 
simplicity of a question which at first appeared so 
broad and intricate. 

It may now be observed, that the season is too far 
advanced to ofier advice of an efficient character as to 
retarding practice ; this was offered, if we remember 
right, last year. The retarding principle at this period 
gradually merges into nroteotive proceedings ; in fact, 
until the blossom is fairly expanded the two have to go 
hand-in-hand ; at least, after the hitherto latent bud has 
burst its wintry bonds. When, however, the blossom 
becomes developed, what the gardener terms " setting," 
that is to say, the impregnation of the blossom ac- 



cording to nature's ordination, must have every atten- 
tion ; nature's mandates are here of an imperious 
character, and no collateral shift or expedient may be 
allowed to fetter the great end in view. 

A free circulation of air during the daily period of 
solar light, a free admission of the latter, dryness in 
the blossom, as to the exclusion of rains or storms, and 
a careful staving ofl' the baneful influences of frost, 
are thenceforward the maxims on which to proceed. 
And now, be the covering what it may, attention should 
be given day and night to secure these points. The 
stigma, or female portion of the flower, is peculiarly 
susceptible of injury, and until the corolla or blossom- 
leaves are cast, it is a most critical period. 

The next in importance is when the infant fruit is 
throwing aside its swaddling clothes, heedless of those 
trickish freaks of a shyly departing winter; and here 
we cannot forbear quoting an old proverb — Spanish we 
believe — be that as it may, the point is good, Uius:— < 

" MUhftp cornea up in spur and boot 
And always slinks away on foot." 

And thus very commonly comes Mr. John Frost in 
early autumn. 

We must now leave the subject for a little while, pro- 
mising a few pertinent remarks before the dangerous 
period is entirely past B. Ekrinqton. 



BEDDING GERANIUMS. 
{Continued from page 305.) 

For the last few years some of our nurserymen, and 
a few private growers, have been collecting as many of 
the wild species of Geraniums as could be had in the 
botanic gardens and in collections of botanical curiosi- 
ties, and this desire for old, cast-off plants, was soon 
aided by the London Horticultural Society, when they 
began to offer prizes for small collections of the wild- 
ings. But after seeing all that have been exhibited, 
and the collections at the Kew Gardens, and in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society, and also in some 
of the nurseries, I cannot say how many species are 
procurable now, because, among all the collections that 
I have seen, there was a mixture of crosses which 
passed as genuine species. I have even known the 
Horticultural Society deceived by exhibitors passing off 
crosses in their collections of wild species, but, of 
course, not intentionally, but for want of knowing better. 
I cannot now, however, bring the names of these orosses 
to mind, except flexuonttn^ of which I have a memoran- 
dum, made in 1848. In almost every private collection 
that I have examined, ardenSt and ardens nuyar, flexuo* 
suftit ignescenSy and quinqueviUnerum were called wild 
species, but none of them are so in reality, they are 
crosses, of which flares and full descriptions are ^ven 
in " Sweet's GeraniacesB," a six guinea work, which is 
now very scarce. No one has taken up the geraniums 
scientifically since Mr. Sweet died, hence our present 
confusion when we want to learn the best kinds, and 
select firom them for the purpose of crossing, with all 
those bedders that are known to yield seed. I shall 
here offer the best selection of breeders that I have been 
able to make, and I have been at it since the summer 
of 1843, and such of our readers as wish to procure 
them must take their chance of what they can find in 
the nurseries under the names and descriptions I sub- 
join. I saw a good many of the sorts with Mr. Appleby, 
and all true to the names except $anguineuin, and that I 
could never find true in any nursery, }^et it is the second 
best on my list. But I shall beoin with 

Ardem and Ardem major, both orosses according to 
Sweet, the best authority. They are tuberous rootadL 
with large-lobed leaves, and jointed flower^talks, ana 
the flowers are nearly black, with red markings. M<4^ 
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is the strongest grower and the best one to seed. Tliey 
seed easier if grown in peat, and kept as cool as possible 
while under the operation ; hut the best plan would 
be to use their pollen with the Yetmanianum breed, 
and with all those between that breed and the new 
fancies. The habit of flowering on long footstalks, and 
the length of time the flowering season would extend, 
are the only good qualities that can be expected from 
Ardens, except, perhaps, helping us to get striped flowers. 

Bipinnatijidii. — The Horticultural Society distributed 
the rasp'Uaf geranium by this name, but Sweet has a 
beautiful cross belonging to the Oak Leaved section under 
the name, and he gives quimjuevulnerum and trisU as its 
parents ; the flowers are a striped lilac. I have seen 
this plant in flower, and I doubt its parentage ; I also 
think it is bad to seed, but I have not tried it much, 
neither do I know which is the true name, that by the 
Society or Sweet's name, but the striped flowering plant 
I mean is Sweet's, and is one of the most promising we 
have for getting striped flowers like those of Sidonia. 

Sapejiorens. — This is highly to be recommended 
for getting deep, reddish-pink cix)8scs from, it passes for 
a wild species with most growers, but it is a cross 
between reniforme and echinatum, the latter being the 
mother plant I have seen it confoiuided with its pollen 
parent, reni/orme, but the two are very distinct, reni- 
forme is a dull, reddish -pink, with a distinct black 
mark in the two upper petals, and I take reniforme to 
be the original from which the dark blotch in the show 
Pelargoniums originated. The flowers of sapeflorens 
are of a brighter colour than those of reniforme^ and 
instead of the black marks in the upper petals, the 
flowers of sapeflorens are dotted all over with faint 
black spots, and sometimes a little veiny; the leaves ai-e 
larger than those of reniforme^ and much softer, and 
the stems are much more gouty, a quality inherited 
from its mother — echinatum; by these marks, the two 
can easily be distinguished ; they are very common in 
the nurseries, and every one who is looking out for cross- 
breeders, ought to possess them ; they were extensively 
crossed thirty years ago, and some of their seedlings, 
now lost, would be considered good bedders at the 
present day. Most people know how shy echinatum is 
to flower, and that it blooms early in the season, and 
after that goes to rest like a Cape bulb ; on the other 
hand, reniforme is a most free bloomer, and continues 
to blow till late in the autumn, and its pollen has at 
once conquered the natural habit of echinatum^ and 
turned sapejlorene, their ofl'spring, into a free and per- 
petual bloomer, so that we need not despair, in crossing 
this family, if one of the parents exhibits qualities we 
do not approve of, provided one of them is to our mind. 

CortusafoUum. — This has a bright pink flower, and 
belongs to the same group or section as Echinatum and 
Reniforme^ and like them, has been the parent of many 
of the old greenhouse kinds, that we should be now 
thankful if we had them to bed out; it is common where 
the wild ones are kept. One of the best crosses from 
this species was called Comptum^ and a figure of it is 
given by Sweet. Sapeflorens was the other parent, and 
as we have the two now to work from, Comptum, though 
long lost, may easily be originated a second time, and 
all of them may be tried with crosses of the present 
day, purticularly with the fancies or little geraniums, as 
Ibrahim Pacha, and if they will cross, the fancies may 
soon be brought out with a more hardy constitution, 
and their flowering time extended over the whole 
season, two qualities which every lady sighs for, when 
yiewing the most extraordinary specimens that are 
yearly exhibited for competition at the great London 
shows. '* Oh ! dootor, doctor, what a oharming flower- 
bed that and that geranium would make, if one could 
keep them so all the summer/' I have had a hundred 
suon remnrks mftde in ons day, no matter who the 



doctor was, or whether lie was H doctor at all. The best 
doctor for our present purpose, is he who can infuse the 
hardihood of tiie wild Cape Geraniums into the new 
race of fancies, for most of the wild ones are much 
more hardy than the generality of the prize sorts, as 
I have proved over and over again, having the two 
growing side by side in the borders of a conservatory 
wall, where it was very rare indeed to lose a Cape 
species in winter, and where no winter passed, however 
mild, without leaving blanks in the large sorts. 

Echinatum. — This is the most common of all the 
original species, and the name of it means hedgehog- 
like, because the stems of it are prickly. I have said 
already, that its natural habit is to go to rest soon after 
it has done flowering, and that is also the natural habit 
of many of the tuberous-rooted, and the fleshy-stemmed 
sorts from the Cape, but it is not difficult to cause them 
to change this habit under cultivation. If they are 
turned out of the pots in May, and planted out-of-doors, 
or in a cold pit, and well watered at first, till they take 
to the new soil, there is not one in the whole tribe, as 
far as I have tried, but will go on growing to the end of 
the season, and then the spring or May flowering ones 
will all flower again in the autumn, and far superior to 
anything we have seen under pot-culture. I once had 
a patch of reniforme — no matter when in full bloom — in 
a south border, late in the season, and the man from 
whom I had it, and who flowers it in a pot every year, 
took it for an entire new species, and asked for a piece 
of it, as something quite new to him. A gi*eat botanist, 
who saw it soon after this, was taken in the same net, 
and declared the plant was new to science, and that I 
ought to take special care of it, being one of the finest of 
the race for a border plant. I was wicked enough in both 
instances, not to say what made all the ditference. This 
echinatum will flower just as well as reniforme, in the 
autumn, if it is planted out in time, and of all the wild 
species that I have seen, it has the best habit of flower- 
ing for the flower-beds, the foot-stalks being stift* and 
erect, throwing up the flowers far above the leaves, like 
Tom Thumb. I therefore recommend it most strongly 
for a breeder, and it seeds freely in its own section, 
which is the same as that of reniforme, sapeflorens, 
&c. A fine cross from it, by the pollen of sapejiorens, 
was figured by Sweet, by name ereotumy which is now 
lost, but may easily be had again, and will be an acqui- 
sition for the flower-garden, as the foot-stalks stand 
quite erect, as the name implies; the flowers are of a 
beautiful lilac cast. This seedling, when we shall again 
possess it, should be tried with the poUen of Sidonia, 
and the high-coloured fancies for an entire new cast of 
bedders. Indeed, without some such experiments with 
these wild species, we may just as well go to bed at 
once, for all that we can do with the worn-out crosses 
we now possess, as far as the flower-garden is in question. 
CortusafoUum, reniforme, echinatum, are all of them ex- 
cellent breeders, and their first and second crosses will 
unite with many of the other sections, yriinew fleamosum, 
which they pass ofi* as a species, but it is a cross from 
fvdgidum, the finest of them all, and eapejiorens; it 
originated in Colvill's nursery, under Sweet's crossing, 
with his own hands, and is the only one of the hundreds 
he originated that is now exhibited at our metropolitan 
shows. It also blooms in the open ground from May to 
October, and being so near akin to fulgidum is one of 
the very best crosses that one can now take in hand to 
go on for high-coloured seedlinffs, unless, indeed, the 
black markings of its grandfather, ren\forms, should 
reappear in the seedlinffs from it ; but I shall treat of 
how this is to be avoided under fulgidum. For the 
present I must name one more belongina to the reni* 
formi section called oraeticauU, or thick- stalKed, and the 
st8}ks or stems of this one are really yery thick indeed, 
much more so than those of echinatum, which is in the 
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same group. This erasficaule is not much of itself, and 
probably many a geranium grower would not pick it off 
the walk, but wheel his barrowful of compost right over 
it, and pass it by as useless. It is, however, the very 
best geranium in the world for the cross-breeder, and if 
all the geranium-worts in the world were at the bottom 
of the sea except this one, with fidgidum, reniformet and 
two more I cannot name, it would be possible to stock 
the gardens over again with as good sorts as we now 
possess, and with a greater variation than many of us 
think possible at the present. If I were allowed the 
expression, I would say that this orcusicaule is the only 
species known to us in which the genuine milk of the 
race can be detected, and for this milk, or, in other 
words, for the purity of its white, or milk-white blossoms 
it is invaluable for the cross-breeder. D. Beaton. 



OLEANDER CULTURE. 

This subject has frequently been referred to of late, 
and so far as I recollect, was discussed at some length 
at an early period of the history of this work, by our 
friend Mr. Beaton. Under these circumstances, I should 
have preferred referring to the past, instead of going 
more fully into detail, were it not that the enquiries and 
statements on this subject could not be satisfactorily 
attended to in the correspondents' column. 

The plants popularly termed Oleanders are, botanic- 
ally speaking, varieties of a species of that name, be- 
longing to the genus Nerium. The derivation of this 
family name, from neros, moist, furnishes a hint as to 
the general treatment the plants require. Of the species, 
I have never seen the yellow one, and have never 
grown the thyrsijlorum. i^erium oleander is the species 
most generally cultivated, and, according to the variety, 
its flowers are produced single or double, pink, or red, 
or white, or variously striped. The pinkish red, and 
white double-flowering, used to be our favourites. 

Native Loeality. — I am not aware that these plants 
have been found in the new world, but they are at home 
in an extensive tract in the old, ranging somewhere from 
the 81** to a little beyond the 36*' north latitude. No 
doubt they will! be found in suitable positions nearer 
the equator than the first point indicated, but that will 
generally be on the Asiatic continent; while, in the 
higher latitudes indicated, they will be met with on the 
northern shores of Africa, and the southern points of 
Europe. Nor would the relative circumstances in the 
two cases, as respects temperature, be so different as at 
first sight would be supposed. In the first-mentioned 
latitude in Asia, the air will be somewhat cooled by the 
large body of water to the south ; while, on the other 
hand, in the higher latitude indicated, an extra heat 
is imparted to the atmosphere iVom the radiation taking 

?lace from the hot lands and burning sands of Africa, 
'hough, therefore, the plants will grow nicely in a 
common greenhouse, yet even upon the score of heat 
alone, some management is required to bloom them 
there year after year. Whatever may be the locality as 
to latitude and longitude, the position in which the 
plants are found is generally the same, namely, by the 
sides of rivers, lakes, and swamps, likely to overflow 
their banks in the rainy season, and to become dry and 
hard-baked under the dry season that succeeds. 

These things known, we are presented with the first 
principles of successful culture. But will attention to 
these alone insure success? No, unless these principles 
are made subservient to our peculiar circumstances. 
Inattention to this is the source of most of the disap- 
pointments that reach us. In this island, we have no 
clearly defined wet and dry, hot and cold, bright and 
dull seasons re^ilarly following each otlier. In the case 
-^f tender exotic plants naturally obtaining all these 



conditions, we think we do well when we get them to 
grow in summer, and manage to give tliem a rest, by 
dryness and a low temperature, in winter, forgetting 
that the dry period the plants possessed in their own 
land, was one not associated with cold and gloom, but 
with the greatest heat and the brightest sunshine. To 
succeed, therefore, with such plants as those under con- 
sideration, we must contrive to give them not merely 
rapid growth, but the maturing of that growth ; in fact, 
to combine a rainy and dry season in the length of one 
of our summers. The rest we give such plants in win- 
ter, is not to consolidate the wood, or set the flower-buds, 
but just to keep them as the autumn has left them, ready 
to be favourably operated upon when an accession of 
moisture, heat, ana light is imparted. Excess of tem- 
perature in winter, with a fair supply of moisture — excess 
of moisture in a cool temperature— excess of dryness, will 
severally yield you growth and barren flower-stems next 
spring and summer. 

These general matters conned over, let us now glance 
at particulars ; and, first, the ^propagation by cuttings, 
and the condition of the cutting. The young shoots 
that start from the base of the flower-stem, as mentioned 
by a correspondent to-day, will do, if placed in a bottom 
heat; the tops of young shoots that have not bloomed 
will answer oetter; failing these, the stems that bloomed 
last season will answer well, cut into lengths from six to 
twelve inches long, several of the lower leaves, if remain- 
ing, being removed, and the base cut across at a joint. 
The two first kinds of cuttings will strike best in moist 
sandy soil in the usual way ; the last kind will emit 
roots soonest in water, such as in a wide-moutlied phial, 
and the water frequently changed. All of them will 
root quickest by obtaining the assistance of a hot-bed. 
Those struck in water, should not remain long in it after 
roots are emitted, and they will require to be kept more 
moist afterwards, for a fortnight or so, than those struck 
in sandy soil. 

Time of Striking. — If you have a hothouse, or hotbed, 
you cannot strike too soon in the spring. If you have 
no convenience but your greenhouse, it will be time 
enough to place them under a glass in the warmest part 
there in April. In the first case, you may obtain bloom- 
ing shoots the following season ; in the second case, you 
can hardly expect them until the second summer. As 
the main points of treatment will be identical, to avoid 
confusion we shall suppose you are propagating now. 
Then— 

The Potting should proceed as soon as the plants 
are struck. Small pots should be used, and rather 
light compost, to encourage rooting ; sand, leaf-mould, 
and peat, may share with loamy ingredients in several 
first shiftings ; as the plants progress in size and age, 
nothing is better than one part dried cow-dung to two of 
stifiish fibry loam, with a little charcoal. In all cases 
where you expect bloom the following year, the last 
shift should be given by August. One reason why a 
correspondent's flowers ran ofi' to nothing in July, was 
his shifting them in the previous April. A check was 
first given, and then an impetus afforded to the growing 
instead of the flowering principle. 

After-management : Orowth. After potting, this must 
be the hobby. The flowers next season are pro- 
duced at the points of shoots, grown and consolidated 
in this. From cuttings with a terminal bud, just let it 
grow on, and be content with one strong shoot. From 
plants formed of older stems you may grow on one, 
two, or sometimes three shoots, if they look vigorous. 
Every shoot intended for blooming must be of equal 
strength, or nearly so; this is accomplished by depres- 
sing the stronger and elevating the weaker. In one 
mode of culture we shall by-and-by see that it is not 
desirable that all should be of equal strength, because 
all are not wanted to bloom. Meanwhile, as stated, 
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growth now must be encouraged. A hothouse, a plant- 
stove, a hotbed, anywhere Wording a temperature of 
from 55° to 65° at night, and 70° to 80° during the dajr, 
with plenty of moisture at the roots, and moisture m 
the atmosphere, and closeness and a little shade in 
bright sunshine. By August the treatment must 
gradually change, by giving more air and full exposure 
to sunshine. 

Maturing the growth. — For this purpose we place 
them in a sunny spot out of doors, against a wall or 
paling, in the end of August, and allow them to remain 
there, protected only from heavy rains, until^the middle 
of October. At first they will want good waterings, 
and a few syringings over head, to lessen evaporation, 
but all this is gradually curtailed, until finally the 
leaves can just manage to stand the sun without flag- 
ging. Then they are rested, or put to bed in a cool 
greenhouse, or outhouse, where the temperature is 
seldom below 85°, and as seldom above 45°, imless 
from sunshine. Here they are kept in a medium state, 
neither wet nor dry, until it is desirable to start them 
into bloom the following year. 

Then two modes present themselves, according as the 
plants are to have the advantage of a forcing-house, or 
to be grown in the greenhouse, and yet every shoot ex- 
pected to flower. First, in a forcing-house, ranging 
n*om 50° to 60°, and the plants, duly prepared, will stand 
forcing well. At first they are removed into the coolest 
part of the house, in a few days to a position where, 
near the glass, they can obtain every ray of light, and 
where shortly a rise of 10° in February and March will 
do them no harm if well supplied with water at the 
roots. In a few weeks, less or more, the flower-buds 
will show, then to prevent the chance of a check, the 
pots are placed in pans of water, and manure water is 
freely given to them. By-and-by, young shoots will 
issue from the base of the flower-stalks, some stop 
these, I prefer picking them out at once with the point 
of a knife, when two inches or so in length, only re- 
moving one at a time, the strongest first, leaving a 
space of a day or so between them. The strengtli is 
thus thrown into the flower-stem. When the blossom 
expands, the plants are removed to the conservatory ; as 
soon as the blooming is finished, they are brought 
back again, cut back to within a few buds of the 
base of the shoots, fresh potted when the young shoots, 
after being thinned to the desired number, are several 
inches in length, and then the same course of rapid 
growth, &c., gone through as in the first season. 

In a greenhouse this mode will not answer. You 
will not have heat enough to bloom the plants freely 
until April and Majr, and July will often come and go, 
until the blooming is all over, and as to getting strong 
young shoots for next season, that is impossible in tlie 
time. One season, therefore, must be appropriated to 
growing, and another to flowering, and we have done 
this by two modes, and could not say which was the 
best. By one, as soon as done flowering, we have set 
the plants out-of-doors, and given them rough treatment 
in autumn and winter. Cut the plants down in spring, 
put them in heat, and give the young shoots the before- 
mentioned treatment. By the other mode, we cut down 
the shoots shortly after flowering; top-dressed or shifted 
after the young shoots broke, keeping the plants in the 
greenhouse all the autumn and winter, and just slowly 
moving. They then got a good place near the glass in 
spring, were grown as quickly as the heat of the green- 
house would permit, and set out to mature in August, 

I think the matter will be pretty well exhausted if I 
mention, in conclusion, how Uio same plant may flower 
year alter year in a greenliouse by having always two 
crops of shoots, — one to bloom this year, the other to 
bloom the next. This is the mode most likely to be 



acceptable to those with limited room, and that under 
whicn I have witnessed the most gorgeous specimens. 
There is not the slightest difficulty after the second year. 
I had this mode in view, when I stated that in one case 
it was not desirable that all the shoots should be equal 
in size. Now, for clearness, I shall suppose a case. 
There, towards the end of March, we are looking at a 
nice young plant with five shoots ; tiro, eighteen inches 
in height, we expect to bloom ; two, six inches, we do 
not expect to do so ; and one of twelve inches, of which 
we are doubtful. We cut the doubt at once, by severing 
the shoot a few inches from its base, believing it will 
yield us one, if not two, young shoots that will be as 
strong as those now six inches in length. Whatever we 
do to encourage the blooming shoots, will also encou* 
rage these future-prospect ones. They will receive more 
light and air after the two blooming ones are cut down 
to two or three buds from their base. And ^oung 
shoots from these again will have sprung several inches 
before the plants are put to rest for the winter, and be 
ready to take the place of future-prospect ones for the 
succeeding year, wnether the plants have their maturing 
process given to them in a very light and airy part in 
the greenhouse, or out-of-doors in the autumn, though 
the latter will generally be found the best. Begulating 
the number of shoots before blooming ; pruning back 
and regulating afterwards; shifting, when necessary, 
when the young shoots have broken ; plenty of rich 
nourishment when blooming and growing, and maturing 
in autumn, are all that is necessary. 

Insects. — A nasty scale is sure to annoy them. Many 
things will kill it, but will kill the plants too in un- 
skilful hands; warm soap water, and a hard brush or 
sponge is the safest. K. Fisu. 



BROWNEAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

This is a genus of stove shrubs, or rather little trees, 
rising to the height of from six to eight feet even in our 
stoves. They have large pinnate leaves, and heads of 
scarlet flowers, and make, when in flower, a truly mag- 
nificent appearance. Being natives of the West Indies 
they reqiure the heat of the stove constantly, and would 
thrive much better if the pots were plunged in a warm 
bed of tanner's bark, at an average heat of 80**. 

The Browneas belong to the natural order Legumi- 
nous Plants, one of the largest and most useful of the 
natural orders of plants; to prove this, we need only 
mention that it contains the pea and the bean. The 
following are the species of Brounea at present known 
and cultivated in our hothouses: — 

B. ariza (orange-scarlet-flowered B.); S. America. 

B. coccinea (scarlet B.) ; West Indies. 

B. grandiceps (large-headed B.) ; Caraccas. 

B. latifolia (broad-leaved B.) ; Trinidad. 

B, racemosa (clustered B.) ; Caraccas. 

B. rosea (roseate B.) ; Trinidad. 

Culture. — Propagation. — In striking cuttings of stove 
plants it is generally found that the young, newly-made 
shoots form roots the quickest, yet there are some ex- 
ceptions, and experience has proved that the genus 
Brownea is one. If young shoots of this are made use 
of as cuttings they quickly damp ofl*; it therefore becomes 
necessary to try shoots tnat are more ripened, or have 
become more matured. These shoots will succeed and 
produce roots, and in the following way the propagator 
must proceed : — Take off the top shoots in early spring, 
just before they begin to grow ; cut them off just at the 
junction, where the preceding year's wood terminates, 
choosing such shoots as would not be inconveniently 
long for the purpose; trim off the lower leaves, and 
insert them into a pot of a convenient size to allow a 
bell-glass to fit within the pot, and the glass should be 
large enough to allow the leaves to stand clear within it 
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without touching the sides, though this may he managed 
hotter hy propping the leaves back from the glass with 
short sticks of clean white deal. The pot for the cut- 
tings should be prepared in the usual way, by good 
drainage ; then filled with light loam and sandy peat to 
within an inch of the top, the remaining inch to be filled 
up with pure silver sand. Wlien the cuttings are 
planted, and duly prepared to receive the bell-glass, 
give a gentle wateiing, and let the pot stand a space of 
time to allow the leaves to become dry ; then fix the 
bell-glass on, and plunge the pot in a bed of tanners 
bark, or, if that is not at hand, place it under a hand 
glass upon a heated surface of coal-ashes or sand. We 
have known them struck successfully by being plunged 
in the earth of a cucumber-bed, before the cucumber 
plants had engrossed the whole surface of the bed. 
Wherever they are placed, they will require shading 
from the rays of the sun till roots begin to push forth ; 
this may be known by the shoots growing also; the 
bell-glass may tlien be lifted off for an hour every morn- 
ing and evenmg, closing it down during the middle of 
the day. We would, however, warn the new beginner 
that this ripened wood takes longer time to produce roots 
than youDg growths of other kinds of plants. As soon 
as a sufficient quantity of roots are formed, pot them 
off without delay ; it is always dangerous to allow any 
kind of cuttings to remain long in the cutting-pot after 
roots are formed. After they are potted they will require 
to be protected rather longer from the full sun and air, 
but as soon as they can be inm*ed gradually to bear it, 
let them immediately have tlie benefit of it. 

SoU. — These plants being of a woody texture, require 
a strong, rich soil: good yellow loam, one-half; sandy 
peat, one-fourth; and one-fourth vegetable mould, ^lU 
suit them well. Drain the pots well, and use the com- 
post without sifting. 

Potting. — Whilst the plants ai'e small and young, they 
may be potted twice during the year, first in February 
and secondly in July ; by this means two growths will 
be obtained the same season. But when the plants 
have attained a considerable size, once a year will be 
sufficient, because the object will be then, not so much 
to increase the size of the plant, as to induce it to 
flower, a circumstance not so likely to happen if they 
are forced into growth by frequent pottings. 

General Management. — Rest is also as needful to these 

Slants as it is to any othei-s, to cause them to produce 
owers, the grand object for which we cultivate orna- 
mental plants. This may be attained in the usual 
way, by reducing the temperature and giving less water 
at the same time. The best period for this, in our 
stoves, is the short, dark days of winter ; the heat then 
should not exceed 55^ by aay, and 50° by night, and 
no more water should be given than is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the plants from drooping and snedding 
their leaves. As soon as the warm days of spring ap- 
proach, let the stimulating influences of fresh earth and 
increased heat and moisture be applied. With regard 
to repotting, the state of the plants must be considered. 
As the plants are free growers, it is desirable, on account 
of their size, to dwarf their growth ; this may be done 
I in the way the Chinese do, by keeping them in, com- 
paratively speaking, small pots. If, then, they are 
tolerably healthy, and have attained a fair size, do not 
repot them, but only top-dress with fresh earth. 

The first time we saw B, grandicef$ flower was in the 
stoves of B. Harrison, Esq., near Liverpool. It was a 
plant about four feet high and three feet through, was 
perfectly healthy, and, if we recolleot riffht, had not been 
potted for two or three yean, the oneok, no doubt, 
operating to induce it to flower. During the growing 
season it was occasionally watered with liquid manure, 
and received in the spring a top-dressing of rich earth. 
The beat when growing should b« increased to TO** by 



day and 05° by night. The tan-bed, if one is used, 
should then be renewed, and the plants frequently 
syringed ; in short, a liberal treatment adopted, which 
will most likely enable the plants, if of moderate size 
and well rested, to flower. T. Applkiiy. 



MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Twenty-two Blooms of Cinerarias (M. H.). — 
Splendid colours, blit good for nothing in the present 
day ; we are frequently obliged to reject everything from 
purchased seed. It is scarcely possible to obtain any- 
thing iu advance, without saving the seed ourselves. As 
we have asked several times *' How can we expect a 
man to sell seeds which are likely to produce valuable 
uoveltics ? " It is said that a man may have more than 
he wants, and, therefore, cannot grow it himself. But 
he would rather throw it away than sell it, if saved as it 
ought to be, because he does not want anybody to stand 
the same chance as himself. When any man, famous 
for his growth of a particular subject, sells seed, do we 
imagine it is the same kind as he sows for himself? 
No ! The few he saves seed from, for his own use, are 
far enough away from all others. He gathers from his 
general collection, and from his rejected seedlings, to 
serve the public with, and we may nil a house, or (prow 
an acre, without obtaining one that is better than we 
possess already. We have thi*ee more lots of Cinerariat 
(M. Z>., W. R., and H. J.).^ less in number, but of no 
use as show flowers 

Camellias (C). — Colour not new and only semi- 
double. Mijrtifolia is far better. {H. P.). — ^Very pretty, 
but no advance in anything. Bealits fault is sinkinsr 
in the centre, small, indifferently shaped petals, and 
paler than the outside ones. H. P.'t seedling has the 
same fault in a worse degree. (A.). — Pale rose, the 
form of Donhlearii, which would not be tolerated, but 
for its distinct red and white. The form is very bad. 
There is hardly a worse. (Jane 8.). — ^Too ragged on 
the edge, and only semi-double, of no use whatever. 
Use worthless seedlings as stocks for better. 



VERBENA CULTURE. 
{Continued from page 308.) 

Before proceeding to describe our method of raising 
new varieties from seed, we will redeem a promise we 
gave a few weeks back, that a list of the best existing 
varieties for exhibition should be given during the issue 
of these papers on Verbena culture, and the time for 
purchasing being now fast approaching, we think this 
a fitting opportunity to ffive such a list 

No propagation can take place till plants are proeored, 
and without some guide, how can the amateur icnow the 
kinds that will answer his purpose. We confess that we 
approach this part of our task with some diffidence, for 
amongst so many various kinds, shapes, and colours 
(and what is more formidable, perliaps, the oritioiflm of 
the would-be-knowing ones), it is no easy matter, not 
only to please others, but even to satisfy ourselves, that 
our recommendation will be riffht. We trust, however, 
that the list will be useful. Every possible oare has 
been taken to render it so, and they are, at all erents, 
selected to the best of our jud^ent, without fkyour to 
any party or clique, a word which some writers are too 
fond of applying, even to respectable, honest dealere. 
We will first give the names of good old varietiee, ar« 
ranging them In colours, commencing with white, and 
ending with the darkest shades. Afterwards, a reiy hw 
selected new kinds, suoh as hare obtained the approb** 
tion of the Judges at the difRnent Floral Societiee m and 
around London, during the last year. 
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WhiU. — Blanche de Casiile, JMime d*Aro, Mont 
Blanc, <*• Wonderful, 'f'Boule de Niege. 

Blmhs — ^Beau^, 't'Princeas Alice, Paulino, ^Beine de 
jour. 

Lilac. — Bcaute, Dorotlieo, Madame J. Henderson, 
*Voltigeur. 

Amaranth. — Estare, *Frederic, Juno. 

Blue (or approaching to bine). — *Andre, Iphegenie, 
♦Mrs. Mills, M. Paquin, Uranus. 

Violet Purple. — Auricula, *Apollon, Comte de Paris, 
*Morphee, Stephanette. 

Dark Pu^Zu.—* Alfred. 

Pinh. — *Enchantres8, ^Grandis, Leontine, Mar- 
chioness of Comwallis, Niobe, Verrier. 

Cherry. — ^Cerise Unique, Jules, -i^Cardinal Wiseman. 

Rose. — Beranger, Camille, Eugene Sue, *Model of 
Perfection, *General Taylor, 'i'King, ^Magnificent 

Scarlet. — Gonqurand, 'i'Defiance, *Johu Salter, *Shy- 
lock. 

Carmine. — Le Seduisante, *St Margaret. 

Crimson. — ^Atrosanguinea, *Chauverii, Figaro, Gloire 
de Paris, *Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Ne Plus Ultra, 
*Othello. 

Dark Crimson or Maroon. — ^Emperor of China, *Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, i^Nigricans. 

Those marKcd with an asterisk {^), are most suitable 
for pot-culture. The average price of the above is from 
18s. to 24s. the dozen. We do not suppose that any 
grower will purchase all the above at once, the best way 
will be to select as many as he chooses, and send the 
list to any respectable nurseryman, who will imme- 
diately let bim know the price, and whether he can 
furnish them. 

New Varieties to be sent out in Sprino. — Alba 
magna, a good white, fine shape, and large flower. Ariel, 
white, pink eye. Delight, rosy crimson. EUza Cook, 
purple. Koh-irNoor, dark rose, large flower, truss large. 
National, shaded-red. Orlando, lilac, blue; beats Mrs. 
Mills. Purple Rival, light purple, white eye, large 
truss, fine form. Standard, rosy salmon, very large and 
fine. Miss Jane, white, yellow eye, large and compact 
Virginius, rich purplish-blue, large, and extra fine. 
Monsieur JuUien, dazzling crimson -scarlet truss, fine 
form. 

Raising New Varieties from Seed. — Whoever at- 
tempts this should be well aware what are the properties 
necessary to constitute a fir8^rate Verbena. From such 
only he ought to gather seed. The qualities described 
below, as necessary to constitute a first-rate Verbena, are 
quoted from that excellent work, '* Glenny's Properties 
of Flowers." Speaking of the Verbena, he says : — 

1st — ^The flower should be round, with scarcely any 
indenture, and no notch or serrature. 

2nd. — The petals should be thick, and flat, and 
bright 

Srd. — The plant should be compact, the joints short 
and strong, and distinctly of a shrubby habit, or a close 
ground creeper, or a climber; those which partake of 
all are bad. 

4th.— The trusses of bloom should be compact, and 
stand out from the foliage, the flowers touching each 
other, but not crowding. 

0th. — The foliage should be short, broad, and bright, 
and enough of it to hide the stalks. 

The above " Properties " were written five years ago, 
and remain good to the present day, but we think the 
writer scarcely la^rs stress enough upon the colours. We 
would suggest this as an additional property — that the 
oolours should be perfeotlT olear and dlttinot in selfs, no 
shade should prevail ; ana in stripes, the line where the 
colours separate should be well defined. The form of 
the trust also is left rather indistinct We think it 
should be as newly flat as possible, so as to show off 
^^etf individtttl flower to advantage. There is no 



doubt, if Mr. Glennj should publish a new edition, he 
woidd add considerably to the points or properties of 
the Verbena, and some other flowers that have been 
much improved since 1847. From flowers possessing 
the above properties, the aspirants for the nonour of 
raising superior varieties should gather seed as soon as 
it is ripe ; dry it well, wrap it up in paper, and keep it 
till the sowing time arrives. That time is about the 
middle of March. Sow it in light, rich earth, in shallow 

Eans, cover it slightly, and place the pan in a sliglit hot- 
ed, or on the shelf near the glass of a greenhouse. 
Keep the soil moderately moist, and the plants will 
soon make their appearance ; care most be taken that 
the soil is not sodaen with wet, or the young tender 
plants will fog oif. As soon as they can be handled, 
prick them out into other shallow pans, and keep them 
close to the glass. When they have made fresh growth 
and a few more leaves, place them in a cold frame, and 
expose them to the full air every fine day, till all 
danger of late spring frosts has passed away; then plant 
them out in an open part of the garden, and when they 
bloom, select such as possess improved properties, and 
throw the rest away. From such improved varieties 
take cuttings, and increase them so as to be certain of 
securing a stock the ensuing spring. T. Appleby. 



THE CABBAGEWORTS. 

This large family, for whose support we often see 
full one-third of the available garden space devoted, is 
too well known and esteemed to require even a passing 
eulogy from us ; but, as the various members of it differ 
considerably from each other, and some of them may be 
but imperfectly known in districts where The Cottage 
Gardener is read, we make them the subject of our 
present paper, and will confine our remarks to the de- 
scription of the various subdivisions into which this 
remarkable family is separated, rather than enter upon 
their cultivation, which is, perhaps, with some trifling 
difference, the same in all. 

At what period the cabbage was introduced into our 
jfarden as a vegetable is not precisely known, neither is 
It worth while to enquire, as a slight knowledge of the 
family gives every reason to believe that the first " cul- 
tivated article " differed very considerably from any in 
use now; and that improvement which a well-directed 
science has given to this production, is such as leaves 
botanists in doubt as to its origin. The traveller is 
often shown a yellow -flowered, weedy -looking plant, 
partially clothing the chalky cliffs at Dover, as the 
parent of one-half the useful productions of our gardens, 
while others assert that we have imported them from 
the continent, in which opinion we fully concur ; but, 
at the same time, we question much if their original state, 
prior to continental improvement, was anything more 
useful than our wild plant, and if this be the parent, we 
have a useful lesson set before us as to its culture, in 
the nature of Uie locality where it is found. We may 
from that infer that a soil unusually calcareous would 
suit it best ; unless in this case we admit the doctrine 
of that eminent horticulturist, the late Dean of Man- 
chester, " that the position plants are found wild in, is 
no proof of its being the most suitable for them." That 
learned divine asserting that a mreat deal of weakly 
vegetation may have been driven from the locality most 
suited to it by the stouter claimants for such favoured 
spots, and the consequence is, that many small, puny, or 
delicate species are to be found in places not agreeing 
with their welfare, having been driven there by the more 
vifforous advances of contending vegetation. 

Now, whether the wild plants we have noticed as 
oraoing the chalky cliffs of our southern coasts be 
driven over the precipice by the herbage ocoupyisg the 
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down above, we will hardly stop to enquire, suflSce it 
to say that this member of the Cabbage worts is there ; 
and as it is never seen in any soil or situation exactly the 
reverse, we may set down that the amount of calcareous 
matter necessary to perfect the tissues of a cabbage or 
cauliflower, is more than a peat bog, or similar place, 
has got to spare, and wo are thereby led to believe a 
situation the reverse to that is the one best suited to it, 
other things being likewise favourable. Taking, there- 
fore, a soil in which lime or chalk exists to a consider- 
able extent, and one, likewise, made rich by manure or 
other decomposed substances, we have before us a soil 
the most likely of any to produce this vegetable in the 
greatest perfection. 

Many writers have assumed the parent plant to be 
only an annual ; but, at the early period it is seen in 
flower — the end of May — it can hardly be expected to 
be the production of that one season, but is the result 
of seed sown some time in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding summer. Somehow, however, cultivation has 
prolonged this period of existence, and cabbages sown 
m July or August do not run into flower-stem until the 
spring of the second year, provided the kind be good, 
and other things favourable ; and it is one of the chief 
points in excellence to overcome the tendency some 
have to run to seed, especially if sown too early. We 
have seen Cape Brocolis prematurely go to seed in 
August ; and we all know how apt forward cabbages are 
to " bolt " in March, and cauliflowers a little later. The 
two latter, from a too great advance having taken place 
in the autumn, and the former from spurious seed, 
stunted growth, or some other cause, all of which ope- 
rate so alike, that nothing but a careful examination and 
acquaintance with the varieties in question, and the 
locality where grown, can determine the exact period 
when such things ought to be sown ; and in writing for 
a public journal like The Cottage Gaiidener, of which 
the circulation extends far and wide, our duty is to 
point out the difi«rent treatment this and other vege- 
tables require in places some hundred miles apart. 

We have seen Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Curled 
Oreen Kale, sown in the middle of August and continue 
their growth the whole of the ensuing summer witliout 
running to seed, though this was in the " far north ;" but, 
except in the case of Savoys, and the large Drumhead 
or JField Cabbage, which it is common to sow in Sep- 
tember, everything else intended for winter use may he- 
sown early in spring, and perfected the same season, in 
the southern parts of England. Now, the Cabbage is 
no exception to this rule, because it, too, can be grown 
in the time alluded to, and even less; but the well- 
directed skill of several generations of cultivators have 
so changed the habit of this plant, that it is now made 
to stand the winter when of a good size, and perfect its 
growtli in the spring, provided the seed be of a good 
variety, and other things favourable ; and one of the 
points of a good cabbage is the property of standing a 
hard winter when half- grown, without prematurely 
running to seed in spring. Another point is the quality 
of the production, wnich, in a spring cabbage, ought to 
be tolerably firm, and when cut through perpendicu- 
larly, the stalk ought not to show itself as advancing 
any distance inwards ; and the leaf-stalk ought to be as 
small as possible, and quickly develope itself into those 
beautiful and intricate webby portions of the leaf, which 
alone constitute the eatable part of the cabbage. 

We need hardly add, that besides the " first cut," its 
after produce ought also to be good, because a plant 
that is capable of resisting the temptation it has from 
its parentage to "bolf* in April, is not likely to do so 
until the return of that aeason again; the reason is 
obvious, and is in accordance with one of those beau- 
tiful laws of nature which we see exemplified every day. 
The seed of the cabbage, and others of its tribe, require 



some time to ripen, consequently, were the plant only 
to flower in July, as wheat and other cereals do, suffi- 
oient season would not be left to accomplish that task 
which nature had ordained it to do. It is true, specimens 
of the family will occasionally run ofi* to seed as late as 
September, but that is only a proof that cultivation in 
that instance has not been able to restrain them for 
some weeks later, which it is in general able to do. 

Having taken a glance at some of the habits of this 
extensive and useful tribe of plants, let us proceed next 
to their culture, beginning with the Early Cabbage. 
This kind of cabbage proper to sow now, is not the 
same that we would recommend for standing Uie winter, 
and coming into use in April or May. Those suited for 
the latter purpose, ought to be hardy, compact, and early, 
rather than large, size being with them a secondary 
consideration ; while spring-sown ones, not being always 
wanted to come in at the earliest possible day, may be 
of a larger kind, for there is nothing likely to occur in 
the season to mar their progress. We therefore say — 
sow some of the larger ana finer descriptions of cabbage, 
of which the Spotboro and London Market are tolerably 
good. It is almost needless to say, they ought to be 
sown on a nicely-prepared bed or border; and if mild 
weather continues, the antidotes to slugs must be put in 
requisition, as we have so often recommended. These 
precautions are the more necessary, if the beds be mar- 
gined on one side by a box edging, which affords a 
retreat to these depredators in the day-time ; but, as we 
last week gave the details of what ought to be now 
sown, we can only say, that in addition to what is there 
stated, some Walcheren BrocoU ought also to be sown ; 
and ground must now be got ready to plant out Cab- 
bage plants that may have stood the winter in nursery 
beds ; but as our space is occupied, we must leave our 
further remarks imtil another opportunity. 

KiTOHEN-OARDEN SUNDRIES. — Scc that tho Pecu do 
not suffer from slugs, which the mildness of the winter 
has left as a legacy. Take advantage of a dry day, 
and stir the ground with a three-pronged fork (walking 
bcuskwards) between the rows of Cabbages: Brottn 
Dutch, and other Winter Lettuces, will also be improved 
by surface stirring the ground in favourable weather. 
Attend carefully to Cucumbers, which stop when they 
have advanced any length. Those who have not 
turned out their plants into the places allotted them, 
ought to do so without delay, provided they have two 
or three rough leaves, and the bed prepared for them, 
with the prospect of maintaining its heat by after 
linings or other means. A porous compost, tolerably 
rich, is said to suit them best, and some years ago, peat 
was strongly recommended; but we have never been 
able to keep the plants in such long-bearing condition 
as when grown in good turfy loam, with a little (not too 
much) leaf-mould. We may give the inexperienced a 
hint by saying, that as Woodlice and other enemies are 
very lilcely to be concealed in such a soil, he must 
guard carefully against them ; and, after planting, make 
the hill around the plant fine, and put a little coarse 
sand against the stem of the plant, and scatter some 
lime or wood-ashes over the hill a little way from the 
plant; it is not likely that tender insects will orawl 
over such obnoxious substances, and the plants will be 
safer. Continue to plant all hardy things, as the ground 
is in condition ; and do not omit to get in all the Po- 
tatoes intended to plant as early as possible, and prepare 
the ground to plant out Catdijtowers early next month. 

J. ROBSON. 



STRONG DRINK IS RAGING. 

By the Authoress of " My Flowers,** A?. 

It is scarcely possible to press too strongly upon the at- 
tention of the lower classes the degrading and mischieyous 
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effeots of drinking. In the sight of God it is an abooiina- 
tion ; it is one of the ** works of the flesh," ** of the which," 
St l^aul says, ** I tell you before, as I have also told you in 
Ume past, that they which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God." This ought to be enough to make 
the practice of dniiking terrible in our eyes ; but men are 
so ready and glad to shut their eyes to God's law, and to 
that which he ioves or hates, that it is well to bring before 
them the sure consequences, even in this world, of indulg- 
ing in the works of the ilesb. 

I remember, a great many years ago, the death of a man 
in our own parish, entirely from excess of drinking. He 
was scarcely middle-aged, a blacksmith, and possessing the 
business of the immediate neighbourhood ; but his love of 
beer ruined body and soul. Of course, he began gently at 
lirst, as most people do ; but when I first remember him it 
was beginning to tell upon his constitution, and pitiable was 
it to see liim drawing nearer and nearer to the gates of 
deaUi. At first he began to look pale and sodden, and then 
his body seemed to become too heavy for the thin legs that 
upheld it. He went about the village leaning on a stick, 
the image of misery and disease ; his step became slower 
and heavier ; his business was carried on by some one else ; 
and, at last, he was seen no more. He took to the house, 
then to his bed, and then he went down to the grave. 

Another ti'adesman trod the same downward path a few 
years afterwards. He was aUo a man doing well in the 
world — with an active wife, a clean home, and a young 
family rising round him — but nothing could wean him from 
beer, and at an early age it killed hun. He died in great 
bodily pain and distress, in which he had lain some time ; 
but what could this have been to the remorse and horrors 
of tlie soul ? 

The practice and love of drinking, when it does not go so 
far and fast as in tlie above-named cases, is always deplor- 
able and wretched. I have seen it in the case of an old 
man who h&s worked on the same property almost all his 
life, who was honest, hard-working, quiet, and inoffensive 
in his general habits when out of harm's way, but who utottld 
not help getting intoxicated whenever beer or a beer-house 
crossed his path. He never went on an errand in his life 
that he did not come home with a red face, talking thick, 
and not knowing what he was saying. He was not to be 
trusted beyond the fields and woods, where he was master 
of his business, and did his work steadily and well ; but if 
sent to tlie village for nails, or anything connected with liis 
craft, he was seen no more until night. 

His poor wife used to be in great trouble about him. She 
said he had never been strong in the head since a fall he 
had from the top of a coach, and she would peep about in 
great anxiety for him when he was gone on business for his 
master. Poor thing! she said and did all she could for 
him, but it was all in vain. William loved beer, and would 
have it whenever he could. If his head was weak, his 
passion for drink was strong, and there was no making 
anything of him. His own wife's words were the most 
expressive : '* When William has had a drop too much," she 
said, " he is bedlam." 

When poor Hannah died, William's gloiy departed. He 
had a cottage of his own, but without his wife he could not 
live in it happily as he did before. He had to pay for 
washing, mending, S:q*, besides his beloved beer, and he 
sadly missed his companion when he sat beside his evening 
fire. He suddenly, however, professed to have left ofi* going 
to beer-houses, and to aU appearance a change for the better 
had taken place. He became, apparently, a religious cha- 
racter, one which he had never before pretended to, and his 
whole look and manner certainly did give hope that the 
change was a real one. While tJiis lasted, which it did for 
three or four years, all was quiet and well. He worked when 
he could, but infirmities often interrupted him, and his 
strengUi began to break fast. He was, however, so deter- 
mined to keep up his wages after lus power failed, that those 
who employed him were obhged to seek more able-bodied 
workmen, and William often found himself for days and 
weeks without anything to do. His good resolutions, had 
they been sincere and built on a sure foundation, would now 
have stuod Uie trial of the winds and waves that beat against 
them ; but, alas, the love of drink arose and shook itself, 
and proved that there was no work of grace within. He has 



often been met going home, not actually tipsy, but so near 
it that it was evid^t he bad been sitting long and con- 
tentedly in the way of sin and sinners, and, after all he had 
said about his change of heart and affections, it was a 
grievous sight to see. The leaves of profession had been 
thick and abundant in the old man, but there was nothing 
like fruit which man's eye eould see, beneath them. 

He lives now under the charge of a tidy couple who lodge 
with him ; but it is a comfortless, half-sober, old age. He 
has been deaf for many years, yet he contrives to know all 
the news of the neighbourhood, picked up, most probably, 
in the beer-houses. Worthless, worse than worthless em- 
ployment for an immortal soul. 

He may often be seen walking about, sometimes canning 
a faggot, and occasionally engaged in task-work, as a hedger 
and ditcher, which he can still carry on. His head and 
countenance are particularly fine and striking, and he is the 
complete picture of a woodman while busy at his work. 
But his strength is failing fast; the grashopper will soon be 
a burden, and Uie day is at hand when beer and beer-houses 
must be left behind. It is a sad and pitiable sight to see 
old age cleaving to these abominations in ever so slight a 
degree. Men are often bUnded to their real state before 
God because they do not sin so broadly and openly as 
others ; but the crime is the same, and, if not repented of, 
will bring remorse and punishment at the last To see any 
man turning in at the door of a ** pitfall " is terrible ; but 
when the man has one foot in the grave, when the hoary 
head and faihng faculties cry aloud that " the Lord is at 
hand," it is a sight doubly dreadful. It utters a loud and 
bitter cry to all. 

Let us strive to avoid the first approaches of sin, and 
watch ourselves narrowly, lest we cherish an "accursed 
thing " in our bosoms. Let us not '* thank God, and take 
courage," because we are better than our neighbours ; but 
let us examine our walk and conversation by God's Word, 
and then we shall not be in danger of rating ourselves too 
highly. While we have time and light, let us walk in the 
light, lest we deceive ourselves, and go on contentedly to 
our ruin. 



THE GOLDEN AND THE SILVER PHEASANTS. 

Thebb is in some birds an inherent shyness, an inabihty 
to bear the eye of man upon their movements, a tendency 
to hide in holes and comers, or in thickets and stony hiding- 
places, or to dehght in crepuscular habits — eigoying the twi- 
light of morning and evening, and moonlight nights, bnt 
hating the sunshiny glare of day, which renders them radi- 
cally incapable of domestication. This shrinking timidity 
is exhibited by the golden piieaMauty and seems really 
invincible, though in public exhibitions despair keeps them 
quiet We have better hopes in cases where this obstinately 
retiring disposition is absent ; and the courage, pugnacity, 
and self possession of the silver pfteasant was no doubt 
the cause why Temminck, who seems to have known the 
bird only as an occupant of aviaries, expresses his sanguine 
hopes of attaching it to our poultry-yanls. I thus translate 
his words, in order to determine what may be expected from 
the bird he patronises : — ^ If we consider the black and 
white pheasant of China with regard to its natural dispo- 
sition, as well as to its external form, we shall find in this 
species much resemblance to the birds which compose the 
genus GaUta ; it is tamed with the greatest facihty, and may 
be made to become an entirely domestic bird. Its consti- 
tution, which is more hardy than that of the other species 
of pheasants, also brings it into alliance with tlie cocks. 
Like these latter, it only requires ordinary attention ; the 
rearing of the young does not demand the assiduous care 
which is necessary for those of the oUier species of which 
we shall have occasion to si>eak." Bonnet's *' Zoological 
Gardens Delineated" expresses, on the same grounds, the 
same hope of domesticating the silver pheasant 

Beading these things, therefore, I determined to inquire 
furtlier about the bird, and make some experiments. A 
creature of such beauty ought to be made to strut about our 
country residences, like the pea-fowl or turkey, \f no insu- 
perable impediment exists. From one correspond^it I 
heard as follows : — 

** I quite agree with your high estimation of the personal 
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appearance of the silver pheasant. 1 believe your chances 
of success in your experiment to be considerable. A neigh- 
bour here, who kept silver pheasants, nsed occasionally to 
allow them to run about, till one oftlusm broke bounds. [There 
lies the unconquerable difiiculty.] I have seen a silver 
pheasant cock here, who came through a passage into the 
street, and treated the passers-by wit£ the utmost indiiier- 
ence, and even showed a disposition to do battle with some 
children, had they ventured to molest him. 

** My friend is obliged to clean out the cage of his silver 
pheasant cock himself, no one else daring to go in ; and I 
have seen the blood drawn from his hand when he has put 
it in to move some of the feeding vessels. During the laying 
season, the male bird watches the nest very closely, walking 
backwards and forwards almost like a sentinel. I recommend 
you to accustom your pheasant chicks to the utmost regu- 
larity in their feeding times, and to assemble at the sound- 
ing of a whistle. If you provide yourself either with a com- 
mon dog whistle, or what they call the railway whistle, and 
vary your ordinaiy mode of calling your poultry with some 
blasts thereof, you will be surprised to find how quickly they 
will learn the meaning of this method of assembling them. 
My own father always whistled his poultry together, using, 
however, the one with which nature had furnished him." — 
J. S. W, 

Another informant more decidedly indicates the weak 
point. " You vrill not succeed with the silver pheasants ; 
tkey are so erratic tluU they will go miles for a freak. A friend 
I met the other day was obliged to give up keeping a cock 
bird in his garden, because he attacked the nurses and 
children so savagely. This, however, is in your favoiu*." — 
W. D. F. And such was my own opinion ; and being un- 
willing to believe so able a scientific naturalist as Temminck 
mistaken in his judgment, I placed some silver pheasants' 
eggs under a hen, to be the future ornaments of our poultry- 
yard. Meanwhile, an opportunity of visiting Knowsley — then 
in the height of its glory — was afforded, and there I learned 
tliat Temminck's suggestions had been acted on, and found 
to be based on groundless hopes. The provoking thing is, 
that for the first year, or year-and-ahalf, all goes on right ; 
an inexperienced amateur would feel sure that ho had 
already added a member of a hitherto unsubdued genus to 
the domestic vassals of the human race. The birds are 
already largely sprinkled with their adult black and white 
feathers amidst their juvenile garb of russett Over-night 
they are obedient to their keeper's call, and ^ill even feed 
from his hand ; next morning, where are they ? Eloped, 
absquatulated — erupit, evasit — over the hills and far away ; 
whistle as loud as you please, they 're gone 'coons ! 

Subsequently, Nov. 3, 1849, a communication, from the 
late Lord Derby himself, confirmed the hopelessness of 
attaching these handsome creatures to civilised society, 
othen^-ise than by incarcei'ating them. " Allow me, by the 
way, to coiTect an error you seem to have fallen into as to 
golden pheasants. It is not their shyness, alone, that has 
kept them as aviary birds, but their rambling dispositions ; 
so that persons do not like to run the risk of losing them 
altogether by turning them out I fuwe done this, and have 
the last year or two had several bred wild iii these grounds, 
and our sportsmen have often met with them in the shooting 
covers near the house. A similar objection exists as regards 
the silver birds, but in their case it is strengthened by their 
pugnacity, and the consequent fear of their driving away the 
common pheasant, to the destruction of all battues." 

In confiiTuation of this, I have been informed of a noble- 
man (name not stated), who gave liberty to two hundi-od 
silver pheasants ; the consequence of wliich was, that they 
exterminated the common pheasants, but without stocking 
the neighbourhood witli their own race, which, on the con- 
trary, gradually dwindled away and was lost 

Now, "botli the Baron Cuvier, and more particularly 
his brother, have pointed out the importance of studying 
the intellectual chai'acter, or moral instincts, of the species 
(of dogs), as a method too much neglected, and, in this 
instance, of the first importance."— -CV. Hamilton Smith. 
Equal attention ought to bo paid to the natmal disijosi- 
tions of birds, before any general conclusions respecting 
them ai'o decided upon. Among the plieasants tliere are 
strikinj< peculiarities, one of which is an innate aversion to 
ti-uo douicsticaition pervading the whole genus. "Wo know 



PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Btf Henry Wenman Neivman^ Esq, 

{Continued from page 287.) 

BEE PASTURAGE. 

Non temper idemfloribus ett honos o«mt«.— Hor. 
(The some regard ia not indiscriminately due to the spring flowers). 

Much of Uio success of bees depends on the good or bad 
pasturage of a country. A com country is by far the best, 
as the clover or grasses afford a long and permanent 
blossom for the bees, at the time when the early flowers 
have faded, and in the autumn, where there is no heath, the 
clover in September supplies its place. 

The Tr\folium repens^ or Dutch Clover, is the best, then 
the Honeysuckle Clover. Yellow Trefoil, or Hop Clover, is 
also an excellent bee-flower, and blossoms in September. 

We must feel how wonderful is this succession of flowers, 
when we consider that scarcely a week passes from the com- 
mencement of the earliest bee-flowers, the Heath, the 
Crocus, the "Willow tribe, &c., without some new blossom 
starting into life, supplying the bees with their food. The 
great architect of the universe, who giveth fodder to the 
** cattle, and feedeth tlie young ravens which call ujwn him," 
has not overlooked even the smallest insects; liis super- 
intending and over-ruling Providence is displayed in beau- 
tifully adapting every month, and every week, to the supply 
of all their wants ! 

I will now give an account of those flowers which supply 
the bees in my own neighbourhood. The first is the Cfiicvs, 
and next the Erica camea (Flesh-coloured HoatJi), and 
about this time there is an exudation from the bark of the 



of no species of pheasant which has been tamed so as to be 
trusted with liberty, in the certainty of its voluntary return 
home to the protection of man at due periods. If we were 
told of a newly-discovered gallinaceous bird, the fact that it 
really had proved domesticable, we should surmise before- 
hand that it could not be a pheasant; on the other hand, 
the news of a hitherto unknown pheasant being brought | 
from the recesses of central Asia would furnish no reason- 
able hope that we had thereby obtained any addition to our . 
poultry-yards. Would any one, on receiving a pair of rare 
pheasants, in life, venture to turn them loose, even though 
bred in captivity, in the same way as he would a newly- 
arrived cock and hen sent over from the east ? 

Amongst other genei*a the capacity for domestication 
seems universal throughout that special genus. The geese, 
and the birds most nearly allied to them, exhibit it in a i 
remarkable degree, in contrast to the swans, the largest, | 
and the teal, Uie smallest, of fresh-water birds — being, so 
far, examples of the happy medium. As yet we know little 
of more than one species of turkey, but tliere is good reason 
to hope that useful poultry stock may be obtained from the 
turkies of central America; the great fear respecting the 
beautiful ocellated species is lest it should prove too tender 
here, a point which has scarcely yet been tested, and which 
can only be guessed at without a fair experiment. The only 
living bird in Europe, a hen, was knocked down at the 
Knowsley sale for the trifling sum of X12. 

We may be considered as assuming too much in resting 
any argument on the innate and unchangeable tempers of 
birds, but a most obser\-ant investigator has recorded bis 
remarks on the inherent dispositions that are permanently 
hereditary among certain races of men ; and we cannot sup- 
pose the inferior creature to be more pliable in its nsUure 
tlian the vasUy superior one. 

'*The peculiar characteristics of the three great races, 
which have, at diflerent periods, held dominion over the 
Kast, cannot faU to strike every reflecting traveller. The 
distinctions between them are so marked, and are so fully 
illustrated even to this day, that they appear to be more 
than accidental — to be consequent upon certain laws, and to 
be traceable to certain physical causes." 

It would be out of place here to quote this remarkable 
passage further, and therefore the reader is simply referred 
to Layard's Nineveh, vol. ii., page 241. D. 

{To be continued.) 
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Wych-elm, which the bees seem to delight in mnoh. The 
Willow tribe come next into blossom, and last a consider- 
able time ; the last in blossom of this sort, a full month 
later, is the Common or Dutch Osier, to be seen in every 
part of England, the catkin of which is veiy small. The 
next flowers for the bees, are tlie Gooseberries, Currants, and 
the little Yellow PHewort in the hedge-rows. The Bibes or 
Red-blossom Currant, is also a good bee-flower in April. It 
is a common shrub in most of the gardens in England. I 
have at least a hundred. The Dandelion is rather a favourite ; 
the Sycamore and Maple (in May) are excellent bee-flowers ; 
and the Peach, Nectarine, and Plum, then the early Pears, 
and afterwards the whole tribe of Apples, late Pears, 
Cherries, are all favourable in their season to the bees, in 
the spring. I cannot say much for the Cowslip, for I do not 
know a flower, except the Primrose, so little noticed by bees. 

Those who have the power and opportunity ought to en- 
courage, as much as possible, tbe growth of bee flowers and 
trees. The planter, for instance, should not forget to have 
a few Limes, Variegated Sycamores, Maple, and Alder, inter- 
spersed in every batch of trees. The Lime is a long time 
>ielding its blossom ; I have some trees of twenty years' 
growth which have never yielded any yet. Nothing is more 
delightful than to sit under the shade of a large lame tree, 
and hear the hum of the bees. One of the wild species, the 
Apis terrestris, is very fond of the lime, and will remain fre- 
quently on the intoxicating blossom until too dark to return 
to its nest. 

I will now furnish my readers with a list of my own 
favourite garden bee-flowers, and, at the same time, inform 
them that I have an acre of ground devoted to bee-flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, near my house, Thombury Park, Glouces- 
tershire. These, in their order of blooming, are — ^the Crocus; 
Erica camea, in blossom in March; Ribes, or Gooseberry, 
April; Canterbury Bells; Mignonette; Stachys lanata, a 
splendid bee-flower; Veronica, another good bee-flower; 
Borage, sown in June and July, also excellent; Viper's 
Bugloss ; French pink Willow flowers ; Thyme, both Lemon 
and common ; and Salvia nova, a first-rate bee-flower. The 
Stachys lanata, or Woolly-leaved Nettle, is an excellent pas- 
ture, and lasts full six weeks ; the Veronica about the same 
time ; last, but not least, in the garden, is the late-sown 
Borage, which Mr. Keys calls the " King of Flowers." This 
flower I always sow in June or July ; it then produces a 
fine blossom in September or October, when the other blos- 
soms are gone. Mignonette should also be sown late for 
the same purpose. 

I have lately got some plants of the Salvia Nova ; it has a 
beautiful puce-coloured blossom, and lasts a couple of 
months ; it is a most beautiful flower, and I have noticed 
more bees, in a small compass, on this flower, than on any 
other. Its time of blooming is from the end of June to the 
beginning of September. I am indebted to my friend, Mr. 
Mayes, of Clifton Nursery, W^hite Ladies' Gate, for this 
plant. The first I noticed were in his nursery, but it does 
not increase veiy rapidly. 

The country round me is mostly a -grass country, and, 
after the mowing season, the flowers are very scarce, and 
AS there is no wild heath, as in some parts of Hampshire, for 
autumnal pasture, I am obliged to sow some late flowers. 

Otlior bee-flowers, shrubs, and trees, not already noticed, 
are the following. The most excellent are printed in italics. 

Almond-trees, Bibes, Laurels, Lam'estina, Plum-trees, 
Wall- flowers. Apricots, White-thom, Black-thorn, Valerian, 
Blackberries, Beans, Asparagus, Buck wheat. Sycamore-trees, 
Maple-trees, Alder-trees, Norway Maple, Marsh Mallow 
{AUIiea officinalis). Turnips, Rape, Mustard, Tares, Broom, 
Teazles, and, last of all, the Ivy, which in October afiurds 
a good deal of furina to the bees, " weather permitting," as 
the fox-hunters say. 

Buckwheat is a good blossom, and generally a late one. 
In the year 1840, when travolhng in Belgium in very hot 
weather in August, the late sown Buck-wheat, of wliich every 
tliird or fourth field had a crop, seemed to mo tlie only 
pasture the bees had, as the rest of the country was burnt 
up by the hot weather. 

Honey-ilew, that extraordinary exudation, in dry, hot 
summers especially, has more eflicacy than all the blossoms 
enumerated. One week of real honey-dew is equal to a month 
of the finest bet ptu^ure from any flowers whatever. It is 



clearly often a simple moist substance exuding fix)m the 
leaves of the oak, lime, blackberry, laurel, &c., and also 
from the body of a small insect of the Aphis tribe. Certain 
it is, that in dry, hot weather, when the flowers are burnt 
and dried up, the bees collect an immense store from this 
source. 

Dr. Bevan, in his excellent and most scientific work '* The 
Honey-Bee," recommends orange and lemon blossoms. They 
may be very good, but I strongly deprecate any greenhouse 
plants. My reason is, that large greenhouses are very 
destructive to bees, which find their way into them, and are 
lost — flying to the windows, and there dying of exhaustion 
in great numbers. 

In a country bare of bee pasture, care should be taken 
not to over-stock it — ^a very common error, which generally 
cures itself. 

The uncertainty of our climate renders bee-keeping a 
most precarious remuneration. I may venture to say that 
the imfavourable summers of 1837, 8, 0, 40, and 41, caused 
the death of two-thirds of tlie bees throughout England. 
In 184^ (a splendid bee year), some of the loss was made 
up. I tlunk the average is not more than one good season 
in four. 

"from my journal. 

" Wincliester, July 12, 1844. 

'*At seven p.m., very showery, I observed the bees 
hastening backwards and forwards at this late hour towards 
the upper part of the town, mostly where they were kept ; I 
found afterwards they were going to and fro from the beau- 
tiful Lime trees, near the Cathedral. It is qiute astonishing 
what wind and rain they encountered to get at these de- 
licious blossoms. The neighbourhood of tJiis city, a com 
country-, abounds with bees, indeed, the greatest part of 
Hampshire does ; and they have a considerable share of 
Heath about the New Forest." 

I wiU conclude the remarks on bee pastm*e, by noticing 
the great value of evergreen plantations to bees. Laurels, 
and several other of the evergreens, aflbrd an exudation for 
the bees for five months ; indeed, from April to October, the 
bees are never away from them. 

Besides the shrubs and trees mentioned, there are many 
not enumerated, which are of great use to the bees. I must 
again mention the Norway Maple, wliich blossoms in April, 
and yields a good pasture to the bees. It is a new acquaint- 
ance to me, and independently of its blossoms, the tree 
fonns a beautifully ornamental one in plantations, from the 
varied colour of its leaves in spiing and autumn. 

From the middle of May to the middle of June, bee 
pastui*e is in all its vigour. 

{To be continued.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



*«* We request that no one will write to the departmental writer* of 
Thb CoTTAax GAaoRNBB. It gives them niyustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should be addressed " To the Editor tif 
the Cottage Gardener, a, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London, 

Caltstbgia PUBB8CBN8, &c.— This plant, as well as Rhpncospermum 
Jasminoides, and Cineraria maritima, we are informed may be had of 
Mr. W. J. Epps, Bower Nurseries, Maidstone. 

PouLTBT-BBBBOiNG.— iVo Prize-fighter had better publish his wishes 
in the form of an advertisement. 

The Mobcbblla (or BIobbl) is one of the most valuable of fungi for 
cooking purposes, its flavour being much esteemed for sauces. It is 
rather difficult to find, as it does not grow very commonly in this country, 
but is chiefly found in France and Germany. I have always found it in 
greater abundance where the ground is dry and not much disturbed, in 
the vicinity of elm trees, more particularly under old than young trees. I 
used to find it on a dry bank, beneath a row of large elms, in toe neigh- 
bourhood of Ouildford. When Morels make their kppcarance in the 
spring, they should be collected, and hung on a string until they are 
dried, as they arc found preferable when used in a dried state than when 
fresh. They should be gathered as soon as they attain their full size, 
being liable to get dirty and infested with insects.— Tf in. Moore f Chelsea. 

Olbanobb Buds Shbivblling (J. N., Omo^A). -If you had shifted 
them the previous August, instead of in April, we have no doubt your 
bloom would have opened in July, more especially if you had nipped in, . 
or removed the young shoots from the base of the flower-stalk. The de- 
caying of these young shoots at their base, from the decay of the flower- 
stalk, is not common, and it is still more uncommon to see these young 
shoots having flower-buds ; we suspect it is owing to the abortiveness of 
the first flower-stalk. By consulting Mr. Fish's article to-day, you will ; 
see in what little matters there is room for change, and also that by cut- i 
ting down your plant yon may grow it on, and make cuttings of the I 
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diflcarded stems ; but you must not grudge giving them good treatment, iiower-girdcn ; and all this for the eonvenitnce of thoee who tell ua they 

to be rewarded with the blossoms in 1853. " haTe neither pit nor greenhouse." 

OiRANiuM SHimifo (C. F.).— Your compost and mode of shifting Double Fiveepsw (Ibid), — Our correspondent would be nrach 

were all proper enough, and though three weeks have elapsed, you must obliged to any one for a lew cuttings of the larger flowering tort, 

not mind not seeing fresh roots as yet. However, in a cold greenhouse GBKinnouaK Sashbb (/6W).— You are asked Is. and Is. 6d. per foot 

It would have been better to have delayed shifting to the end of February, f^, th^ge in the west of England. A good builder, near London, offered 

as you would require now to have a medium temperature at night of 4A^ us to put up a greenhouse, rafters, glass and all, except brickwork, for 

with 10 or 16« nse for sunshine. gd. per foot thU week. Your greenhouse, fifteen feet long, wiU not be 

RoYA CABNOBA roB WiMDOW {Leguleitu). — To have this to bloom in safe with the stove you mention, which, for plants, is the very wont con- 

the window in summer, you will be right in putting it into a deep frame, trivance we have. The plant you inquire about, Calettina ageratum^ it 

to have the advantage of dung-heat ; but the first of April will be time quite common in London ; you may buy ten thousand of them next May 

enough, as then you will have the heat of summer for its blossoms. l>o at from four to six shillings per dosen ; we mean the per^mlal sort ; it is 

not, however, pot it, as you propose, before doing so ; let the potting the annual of that name that is now nearly out of cultivation, 

take place ^er the flowering. We are afraid it is looking but too well ; Mblilotub Lbucantha, or Bokhara CloTer. Messrs. Hardy & Son, 

gjve up watering, and give no more than will Just keep the leaves from of Maldon, Essex, say " This is very attracUve to bees, insomuch, as 

shnveUmg, until you see if you are to have flowers. when it blooms, they cause a general ' hum » all around each pUnt, as 

Qloximiab (/Mi).— These in a dry eloset, and shrivelling from dry- in an apiary. It grows six or seven feet high, with numerous wreaths 

ness, should be induced to swell out : but you must do it carefully, or of small white flowen. The foliage of this plant, slightly dried, beeomes 




window, April will be quite time enough to start them in a frame. As to Should your apiarian eorre^Mudents be desirous of obtaining farther 

starting in their old pots, or potting them when dormant in new soil communication on this favourite bce^flower, we shall feel hi4>py in im- 

before starting, we never discovered any difTerence but this, that in the parting it." 

flrstease, when you repot after they are fairly started, you must prepare Wasuing.-^h old SiOteriber wishes to know of "some efiBcient 

compost that will give no check from not being wanned. method of washing the linen of a large esUblishment,— a hospital, - 

AcHiMBNBB (JMrf).— Of this the same may be said, but for economy without a regiment of washerwomen, who are most expensive servanU ?" 

of room we generally turn out and coUect their scaly tubers, and place Outta Pbbcha Tbbllib.— /?. W. wiU be obUged by F. G. stating 

them thickly m shallow pans, transphmting agam when they have sprung. ^^iMt U the sise required, and what is the price per feot. 

We frequently do the same with gloximas. . . .^ , , , . 

o /r^.J^ ,* . w. !_ Ml . . Au GoosBBBBBiBS.—GF. 5. fl. wishes to know where he can obtain Jack- 

CiKBBABiAB iIbtd).'-;'U you shift thcsc HOW, jjou Will mjurc thc ^„,, Abraham Newiand, Hepburn's Oreen Prolific, and Rider's SctfUtd 

flower-stems that are nsmg. Better let them flower in the wmdow, then i,„ft^ u ^e required than, we should wriu to Mr. John Tuner, 

cut domn and riiift for a succession. You must give them plenty of water p„kwood Springs/ Nccpscnd, SheflBeld. We quite agree with our cor- 

if you do. Set them m saucers. See what Mr. Fish said last week. - . .r . » ' »^ .' . , a. «75 ^i j 

They will bloom well in small pots, if supplied with manure water. 



respondent that none are superior in flavour to the Red Champagne and 
Oreen Walnut. *' The latter is an excellent late sort, and ought to be 



r » A ir«..- u-^- ^e *...v.» ««j roll brimstone, to destroy the red spider. The fumes arising from the 

l^^z;I\:^3^^r;^''i:'rSAj ::!»?," ^irji i^^^x ^ ^ '•*" ^"^' "^' "^^ "• 

I soon as the leaves of their present ^^^^ *»«•' °^^ ®^ »PP>y«g it. 



BaoKBN CouBn,—Cuphea says j— *' One of my boxes was so rudely more extensively grown, 

disturbed by a late very severe gale, that the heavy well-filled eombs Avbbagb Pbicb or Wubat (S.).— The average price of wheirt per 

were shaken from the bars, and have all fallen in an inclined position on quarter in 1851, we believe, was 38s fid. 

the floorboard, to which the bees have fastened them, as well as to one . „_ ^^ «..«• /^i-^-^ t» ;- ...« .^i-i.^ki. *« ».. j ^ i-««.;«i«. 

another."— It wiU be better to let the combs remain as they are ; the ^ ^^* *>' Sbbdb M//»Aa).— It is not advisable to use Meds lemaudng 

bees WiU construct fresh cLbs upon Uirb^ and afterwaJds reiove ^^FUiiTJ'Si\nL^TJ"^'^^^^^^ '^ ^^ 

those, or a part of them, that have faUen down. The prosperity of the *^' »»"* ^^ •« <^«^«' y<>" ""'Bht fatUn calves or pigs with it. 

stock will of course be much affected by the accident. Sulphub {W. J.).— You should use Flowen of^Sulphur, not j^wdered 

BuLBB AND Bidding Plants (J. 
other ranunculuses, planted in November 

for bedding-out summer plants in, as soon as the leaves of their present 

occupants begin to turn yellow. You will be rather late, it is true, but Salt and Soot fob Potatcbb (Ome^a).— Spread the naixture 

you cannot well avoid it, for if you try to get the two sets in the same over the surface, and dig it in before jilanting. You would destroy every 

bed in May you will get into a mess. set if you put the mixture into the drills with them. Four pounds of Hit 

MiCNONBTTB (.1 Constant Reader). -Lon^ practice, more than any- StJu^i.^ t^^tW^^^JS^LS^^t^A^f '^^ "* ^*^ * ^^ **' ""*' "^ 

thing else, enables the London growen to supply Coveit Garden markVt ^ »bundance for thirty square yards. 

with better miginmette than can be had anywhere else. Like every Coals (X. F.).— It is impossible to answer your question. The eon- 
other plant requiring particular treatment, however simple, the migno- sumption of a stove depends upon its sixe, draught, quality of ooal, fte. 
nette ought to have a pit, or place devoted entirely to itself all through * -,,,.«,,.- rin^.-. m u\ iir- .k<^i.t ..ir it* t i.».. m 
the winter. A one-light box, filled with pots if mignonette, would Jtl^^!^J^Z,?^J^l ♦! ;h?:I«^*tKi nik anH^-^kT* ^fZ^^ 
learn you more about iU reqidrements in two or three* seasons than a TI^^^^^J^Ja^* w.^Sl 5^*^h!^Wn„1l^J^Sl ISS* JSS^ « 
whole volume of written pre^Stice; for, practically speaking, no plant is ?1 'i**;fT^r^ nniv A^olT.!^^^^^^ ^!S 

sinthr^LreutV^Sfi^r^^^ gr:S;s^u^e"mS«Srii'<5Sm«rtTdSS^^^ 

Sr^X^Tot. L w~^^^ ^erere'arly'^^i' i^^.r In Z ^--i^^^^^ ~»»»>«» - «1k« them wiU kiU L». 

beginning of October the seedlings are thinned out to five or six plants, Namib or Plants (A Constant Sub9criber).—Yooi pretty Kttle fiem 

as much air and light as the winter will allow is given, and very little is the Adiantum a^iUue-venerie, ot True Maidenhair. This fsm does 

watering in the dead of winter, with a constant eye after dead leaves, are exceedingly well in the common greenhouse, and the m<Nre shaded and 

the chief requisites. least airy part may be said to suit it best, and the same obeervatioB 

Tbansmittino Plaittb to Aobtbaha (Agrieolu8).-Wt shall -fpliwrf it bekept in the stove. In either place it should ejwgs be 

furnish an article on the subject very shortly '^^ we s ai .j^dmg m a pan of w*ter. Under such keeping, it may be djv«fedaj 

J «.j a V •,.jr. aUnostany season of the year, but now is one off the best seasons for 

Flowxb-Gabdxn (R. L.). — The design and planting are very much dirision. Though it is a native plant, it cannot be cultivated 



to our taste, but the subject must stand over for the present. fully upon our rockeries. A similar situation will suit your Club Moss, 




family, is the surest way to lesseb their vigour, a^ consequenUy their ^'/V ""'J-ZTirrJiT t* u ^Ai\V^^2:2t7/^S7:^ 

flowering. If your Azirea has not been mSre than three or Ibu/yean i^* **' /'il ^„Vijf; j!:.^»l''n^L?^J?T^^L if*JS.„^!Jlm. 

planted, you may safely prune the strongest shooU to within a yi^ of «»»»«• ^tJ^L^i^^^il^Jl^ abundance of young strony 

the ground, and all the weak ones downtlose to the ground. The next •**~** "»'*°* the foot of the plant. 

summer shoots will thus come all the stronger, and flower on as they AcniMXZfBS longifloba (JI.).— This may be put into heat iaime- 

grow. We cut a flve-year-old one last Mareh to nine inches from the diately. 

ground, and last summer it covered more wall than during the last three Cottagb Gabdbh.bb' Dictionabt (A. T. Il.).-Thls is such m im- 

ycars. The flowen nj was m proporUon. There u no known «• method p^^ed edition of the "Dicaonary of Modem Gardening," as to be 

to prevent a/)A(S;" but tobacco water, and tobacco smoke, keeps them Uaiir & ne» work ^^ 

down when they do appear. The Solfaterre Rose having done well with ' 

you for three years in the open border, bespeaks wdl of your mild Applb-tbbxs with Mistlbtob (C J. P.). — Our c ory»' ladent 

climate; but are you and others sure you have the trve Solfaterre at allf wishes to know where she can procure a few or one small yc ppl^ 

Scablbt Gbbanium. Crer«).-We have said aU along there was no ^^^^J ^*^iA!LK^^XJA ^ ^^^ P'^' "*** """^ ^ 

practical use in securing Scarlet Geraniums out of doora in winter, ?««*>•*»*« «*•* " carriage to Dublin would be. 

because they would grow too strong next year ; but when the old roots - -~ 

or planU are to be dried, and to be kept dry all the vrinter, they keep 

much better if they are left out under protection till Christmas. Of LoK noif t Printed by Habbt WooLDBinon, WiMheater Hig h e ti ee t , 



Bsheltered plaee under a soath wall, and to here px>d protection from Bombbtillb Obb, at the OSct, Mo. S, Aaon CoiMr, in tlM PMA of 
frost tiU the middle of May, and then to hare them traatfened to the CteUt Choreh, City of IiOBdw^-^nkviMy I9lh, IMt. 
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TsB uieDoe of natml hUtorf qjpeus to baTB eagtged Uie 
attentioDof inenof tlieinostHift«diiiiiidBaf all tigax. Among 
the heathen philoaophen there were those vho utodied it, 
and protiahly drew from it Home of their nobleat thoughts. 
Solninoii, whose knowledge wag praTerhial, " gptke of trees, 
hnjo the cedar that is in Lebaaon, eren nnla the bjEwoii 
tliat Hprin^eth out ot the wall ; ba spalca ai*o of beaats and 
of fowl, and of ereeping things and of flshea." And onr 
Saviour, when disconmog with bis followDin, adfised them 
to oonsider the lilies of the ield, that thej might thi^reby 
leam to tnut in Und. Wa make known oar thoughts to 
each other hy writing tbam upon paper, hut tho Almighty 
atampB liis in indeUble ofaaraMen upoo cceation. Matter, 
saj's an iDf^enions writer, is niind precipitated, and it is true 
philosophy to Ktody the divine mind through hiit works. 
Thi» is the highui^t department of the science ; and he who. 
b tbo purAoit of natural hiatoi^, koepa this main object in 
rif w, oatinot fail to profit largely. 

Such was the um of tlie individual whom wo have selected 
for our present Inographical sketch — Dr. John Fotheiuiiij,. 
He was bom nt Carr Rnd, in Yorkshire, in the year llVi, 
and received \iin early education at a school in Sedbniy, in 
the same county. At the ago of ID he waa articled to Ur. 
Bartlett, rut apotbecaiy at Itrodford. Here his geoiua, 
guided by the sound CFirisUnn principlea implanted by his 
parents, unfolded itself; ho wss naturrdly of a mild and 
amiable disposition, and fund of study; he read much and 
carefully, and proceeded methodically, taking care to dige^^t 
what he seiiuirod, so as to make it hiu own; by this means 
he bud in a stork of valuable information that was of i^at 
service to liim in his subsequent oareer. His MBidui^ and 
cliKe liahit of obHurvatlon advanced bim in (he estimaUon 
of Ilia ijreoeptor, and induced the latter to place under his 
immediato cliorge a large class ot his paticnla, by wliiuh 
means he becanie r^idly and pTuftiaillg skilled in tLe exer- 
cise of medical science, wliibit biy courteous and obliging 
manners gained for Mm tlic respect of all, and particularly 
of tbe poor, hy whom ho was never afterwords forgotten. 
At the expiration of his ajiprenliceship he went to London, 
■nil beotune a papil of Dr. Wilmot, at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and subsequently graduated and took his degree 
at Kdinbur^h. The univcnity chairs were then fiJlod 
by Dm. Mniiro, Alston, liatherford, Sinclair, and Rummer, 
whose lectures he dilieenlly attended. Horn he scrupu- 
lously avoided the frivolities and dissipation loo often 
attendant on academic life, and diversillcd liiu puruuit^ by 
the cuMTalion of general knowledge, Belealing the useful 
and tho ornamental. From Edinbni^h be travelled to 
Leyden, and other parts of the continent, to oompiete hip 
studies, and in ITlUheUok up liis residence in Ixmbard- 
street, and commenced prartica as a physician. Here he 
found the good name which he hod acituired among his 
frienii'i at (irauthoni of si^^al service ; it was n means of 
iiilmducing bim to several patients, and laid the fotmdalion 
ot n lucrativa practice. 

Few Jii^ubave more imnourably and snccessfyiy mail 
1.1ined■■[■^i■'*'lnorilell reputation, and he did this during 
period tfPfibnnt forty years. He regarded tbe praetiee i 
medicine, not aa a trade to got monry by. but an a valuable 
talent iritb which be was intrusted for tlie good of mankind, 
and felt it to be his duty to exercise the talent, whether he 
received fees or not. Wealth, nhicli too often narrows tbe 
mind, enlarged hit, and evidenced the Christian principles 
bj wliieli his coodtiet was tegulaled. The gratuitous medi 
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oal aid he bestowed on the poor was greet, but it waa viewed 
hy him as a [uvfitabte part of bis praclioe, for it yielded to 
his benevolent mind a satisfWilion that wealth could not 
purchase — his reward was in his work, and he felt the value 
ot it. With those patients whose pride or modesty lod them 
to Donoeal tlisu poverty, he would (that a gift nught not 
offend them) anggest their performance of some little ser- 
vice, for which he look care liberally b> rewaid them — lima 
malnng it to appear tlu^ it was tlieii own act, and not hit 
bounljr, tbat contributed to their relief. With others in 
necessitous circumstances, and whose feehnga were not so 
tive, it was nsual with him, when paying his last visit, 
under appearance of foaling the pulse, to slip into their 
hands a sum of monoy, or a bank-note; by this mod 
assiiilance he is spid, in one instance, to have conveyed £ljiO. 
He hod the heart to feel fur, as well as tho skill to alleviate, 
tlio numerous patients who came nndar hit care. 

In a few yeari hia proreasional duliea, added to his public 
and philanthropic engagemeuta, so increased, tliat Dr. Vo- 
thergill bcjgan lo desire some rest and recreation ftota the 
daily bustle of Iiondon life, and acconliiuly fixed upi 
spot on the Surrey aide of Ilia Thamea, which qipoare 
bim to offer the advantages he sought. He agreed with the 
owner for the purchase, but when about to complete the 
contract, hu waa informed that the loss of the piaoe would 
involve tlie tenant and his young family in probable ruin, 
upon which the doctor observed, " UuU Ikal caiUi nevrr afford 
firatiJlciil'uHt to kin lehich entaiied marry tm tmother ; " and 
he mode the poor man a present of the intended purchasi 
money, and abandoned the projeot. 

Shortly atler this in 1702, he bought an estate of SO 
acrea, at Upton, near I'laistow, about Ave miles from 
London, and here carried out with zeal hia various plan 
horticulttini and Horicutture. The grounds which lay round 
the mansion were pinnted with ornamental trees and shrubs, 
chiefly of American growth, and procured from a Mr. Urajs, 
at Fulham, who was tlien largely introducing thorn. To 
these ho added others from diobrant parts of llie globe, 
altogether to the number of near iiOOO. Within the garden, 
which was walled round, and contained about Rve acres, was 
a crescent-shaped piece of water, nearly dividing it into two 
parts ; here the doolvr shewed that he bad taste to plan and 
energy to execute, and fetr things are impossible to genius 
and diligence. A line of plant houKUS waa erected ^IIU feet 
long, leading from the house, and Uieso soDQ blaced with 
the rare and beautiful planla of the tropica. Through the 
agency of hia niunerous Mends and parents the; increased 
daily; acientiSo men in our colonies, and the c^itains of 
vessels going abroad, were enlisted into hia aervice. To tlic 
latter ho frequsutly offered considerable siuna to procure 
fur him planLs which were then unknown in this country ; 
for instance, he promised ill 00 each to two captains to bring 
liim a plant in vegetation of the true Winter's Bark, frm- 
terama nrvmof Jro, from Fatagoni*. He also junad with two 
or three of bis friends, who had umilor tastes to hia own, i 
in Si-ndiug out a collector to AGica. He had an agent in 
China, and his early a^isociates, T>r. Itussell, of Aleppo, and 
Dr. Kerr, of Calcutta, aided bim by tlieir contributions. But 
his mind turned most to those vegetable prodnctions which 
contributed to our Maleria medico, or were otherwise useful. 
Tho tea, coffee, cotton, bamboo, nutmeg, clove, Mimosa 
jai>i>ni('a, or tree prodncing the Terra japonisa, leanunony, 
sud a host of otiiers, all llourished in his garden at Upton ; 
and he not only studied these himself, but employed artists 
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to drnir them, and obtainpil chemiral Annljsen of thci 
various products. ] [is imrtfolios of ilowKring plants, sketchei 
from tliose in Iiis own conRervntories, w«ro very valuable 
unit served to promote sfiuQce. and disuse tho love o 
hortkulture. Ha was irulj a patron of tho ait; oiid llii 
talented president of the Rnyal Society, Sir Jo^wpli Banks 
writing of Dr. Fothergill and liiB gardens, says — " At at 
expense seldom undertaken by an individnnl, and with ai 
ardour tliat was visible in the whole of his conduct, he pro 
cured trom ail ports of the world a great nnmlicr of the 
rarest plants, and protected tliem in the completest building! 
which tliis or any other countiy has seen. He liberallj 
proposed rewards to those whose circumstances or situations 
in life gave them opportunities of bringing hither plantf 
which might ba omamenlal, and probably useful, to th» 
country, or her colonies, and as liberally paid these rewards 
to all who served him. If the troubles of war bad per- 
mitted, we sbonld have had the Oortrx WinUraaus, &-c., Sic. 
introduced by bis means, and also the bread-fruit, mango 
ateen, *c., into the West Indies. For each of these, and 
many others, he hwl flxed premiums." Sir Joseph, after 
enumerating the various means he adopted to procure 
specimens, and the saccess attending them, further remarks, 
" In my opinion, no other garden in Europe (except Kew], 
royal or of a subject, had nearly so many scarce and valu- 
able plants. That science might not suffer a loss when a 
plant he had cultivated should die, he liberally paid the best 
artist the country afforded to draw the new ones as they 
came to perfection ; and so numerous wero they at last, that 
ho found it necessary to employ more artists than one, in 
order to keep np with their increase. His iiaiden was known 
all over Europe, and foreigners of all renha axked, when 
tliey came hither, permission to see it, of which Dr Solander 
and myself are sufficient witnesses, from the many ap 
plications that have been made through us for that per 

A beautiful Aadrachac, raised from seed sent by Dr 
Russell, of Aleppo, tlowered for the first time in Furope in 
these gardens, and the plant was sold at the owners death 
for .£3t) lis. Bat (he doctor's genius was versatile, and his 
collections of shells, minerals, fossili, insects, and other 
objects of natural histoiy, were equalled by few, hke hie 
plants, they were systematically arranged, and a visit to 
Upton fHimiahed not only a rich treat to the cunous observer, 
hnt a means also of improvement to the scientific student. 

Without doubt, the most prominent feature in the doctor's 
character was his benevolence. He was, in the truest sense, 
a philanthropist. Apart from the numeroas personal cases 
which he relieved in the course of his medical practice, he 
became a warm supporter of, and Uberal contributor to, most 
of our prindpal pnblic institutions, and even to some abroad. 
With him originated the foundation of Ackworth School, a 
seminary for the children of parents not in affluent circum- 
stances among the Society of Friends, of which denomi- 
nation he was himself a member. This school still praepeis, 
and educates annually about 300 pupils, of both sexes. He 
associated with Howard in the reformation of prisons ; 
laboured to introduce many salutary and sanatory regula- 
tions into the city of London- — as public baths, cemeteries, 
tho better supply of water, food, Jic. War and slavery ha 
deprecated aa national evils, and exerted his influence to sup- 
press them. He concerted plans with Dr. Franklin, then a 
plenipotentiary to England from the United States, which they 
presented to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to prevent the im- 
pending war with America; andwhich, had they been adopted, 
would have spared thousands of lives and millions of treasure 



to both coontrios. In truth, Boldom a day passed that did nc 
find him engaged in promoting some ^an of benevolence, 
or performing some deed of charity. He earl; discovered 
the truth of tlie assurance, that " it is more blessed to give 
(ban to rucoive," and that it was this bles^iig which fur- 
nished him with tlie means of his lilerality. It deserves to 
be mentioned, that when Ur. Knight, librarian of the Bnliih 
Museum, fell into pecuniary difficulties, owing to some 
mioing speculations in which he had engaged, he waited in 
his distress upon Dr. FothergiU, to whom by reputation 
he was known, and stated the sum of which he stood in 
need, adding, that it would be the means of rendering him 
completely happy ; the Doctor smilingly observed, that '' ha 
would then make him so," and he drew him a cheque for 
KMW gumeaa ! Jeremy Taylor quainUy remarks, that 
" liberality should have bonks as well as a stream ; " 
Dr. FothergiU it liad banhs, but the stream was deep and 
wide. It is stated upon good authority, that during the last 
i» years of his life, he gave away in charity i!300() annually! 
As a writer. Dr. FothergiU was not conspicuous ; he wrota 
several medical treatises, two or three biographical notices, 
and contributed various papers of public interest t! ' 
periodicals of the day; and he was a member of mi 
our leading scientific and plulosopbical institutions, as 
of some foreign ones. He continued his medical practice 
witli uninterrupted success till 177M, when disease obhRCd 
him to give up part of it, and he finished his useful life 
December SlOtb, ITbO, aged BH. His remains were interred 
at Winchmore Hill, 12 miles frem town : seventy carriages 
followed in procession, and a considerable number of his 
friends and the public were present on the occasion. — S. P- 
Ruihtaetc 

In additiiin tn the foregoing, we derive the following ftom 
another eourie — " Some time before his death he had been 
industnou'' to contrive a metliod of generating and pra- 
scnui,; lie in the West Indies. He was the patron of Siihiey 
Parkmson, and drew up the preface prefixed to his accon " 
of the (oj age to the South Seas. At his expense also w 
made and printed an entire new translation of the whole 
Bible, from the Hebrew and Greek originals, by Anthony 
Piirver,' a Quaker, in 2 vols., 17B1, fol., and also, 1790, an 
edition of Dean Percy's Key to the New Testament, adapted 
to the use of a seminary of young Quakers, at Ackworth, 
near Leeds, m Yorkshire, founded in 1778 by the SodeQ', 
who purchased, by a subscription, in which Dr. FothergOl 
stood foremost, the house and an estate of 30 acre«, which 
the Foundling Hospital held there, but which they f<nmd 
inconvenient for their purpose on account of distanee. He 
Doctor himself first projected this on the plan of a smaller 
institution of the some kind at Gildersomei. He also en- 
lowed it handsomely by Ma wilL The fortune whioh Dr. 
FothergiU had acqnired was immense; and, taking aQtliinn 
Mgether, the house and moveables in Harpnr Street, '*'" 
property in Essex, the estate in Cheshire (which he heL .- 
1 lease), and his ready money, the computation nnut be 
eso,000. His business, when he was in full pnetiet, ma 
lalculaled at near £7,000 per annum. In the infituiaa • ' 
L773 and 177B, he is said to have had sixty patients c 
lis list daily, and his profit was estimated at ^,000 p« 



• Thii mui deurma lo b> addad ta the Uit of nnlwwd mCGlH___, 
rho br dine of ipplicatiDD hivo scquirtd a knowlffdf* 9t tiu ittrtoi 
iiigui|<i, btglnnmg Willi tia Hebrew, ud procscdiog to Ikt (Jnik nd 
dtin. Ha WH bmTB thsunakiF, with > urioiu turn ud duln ofjn- 
[nirinf Into the religloiu KadmenU hq had imbibed in hii ygath, 1U> 
lork ii Hid ta hiva «wt tiit Doeua oot Itu tluui if ■,0«0, 



NtmsROt^B letters addressed to the tate Mr. Forsjih, 
I of the Bo^al Gardens, hare recently been discovered. 
They are from Sir Joseph Banks, and many other 
distinguished aoientiBo obaraoters, and are full of in- 
teresting information. Tbefr owner baa most kindly 
placed them at our diaposal, and we hope immediately 
to ooratneuce their pablioation in these pages. 



Oun request for information relative to bortloultuTal 
implements, has brought several oommunioattons rda- 
tive to Oarden Seraptrt, from wbinh we hare wlei 
the two following :— 

"Who likes to see a garden-walk smothered wltli dods 
and dirtF It must be so, however, unless, on emen' 

from the quarters, one can eerspe one's shoes. A. 1 

neighbour is a great lover of his garden, which when I was 
looking over last spring, among otiier things I obseryed, 
lying prostrate on the border, a scraper! A loan of tbat 
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instanUy-coveted construction was requested and granted. 
The smith — our representative here of that impoi-taut myth, 
Vulcan — would have made a capital hand to assist at the 
forcing of Jove's thunderbolts ; though imder what other 
name to place him there than Mr. Vulcan himself, I am at a 
loss to discover. Cyclops i^-ill not do, for wo learn those 
subterranean assistants had but one eye in their heads! 
whereas our smiter of the anvil has two ; at all events I 
often envy his Herculean muscular proportions. His skill 
very soon satisfied my desires, and a scraper at each comer 
of the walks is the result. I have seen a good many varie- 
ties of scrapers in my time, but none that pleased me so 
much as this simple, unpretending specimen. It requires, I 
think, only to be known to be appreciated." 



A 





Oak legf or tUmt 1 ft. 4 in. long, and Sin. dlAmeter, tapering to a 
point. The top is bound with an iron ferrule, with a tapering slit in it 
to receive the blade. The entire length of the blade is 5} in. ; its depth, 
3^ in. ; its thickness, a ouarter-of-an-inch tapering to an eighth ; space 
for admitting the sole to be scraped, 4^ in. wide and | of an inch deep. 

The other is from J. H. Payne, Esq., of Bury St 

Edmunds, who says of it — 

" I herewith enclose you a drawing of a garden scraper, 
which was invented by a gentleman's gardener in tliis neigh- 
bourhood a few weeks ago, and it appears to me to be too 
simple and efficient a thing of the kind (a really good one 
having never before made its appearance) not to be made 
public." 

It has the extra advantage of being easily moveable 

and fixable wherever most required. Length of the 

three feet, 18 inches, and one inch broad by half-an-inch 

thick ; length of the scraping blade, six inches. It is 

all of iron. 




GARDENING GOSSIP. 

We have been obliged by the following from the very 
worthy Rector of Compton, near Winchester : 

"My attention has been called to No. 170 of The Cottage 
Gardener, bearing date January 1, of this present year, in 
which you allude to a walk you had taken in August last, 
with two sapling pilgrims, through the green lanes of Silk- 
stead, near Winchester, in the hope of discovering some 
traces of old John Taverner^ who, five half centuries ago (are 
you correct in your date ? • ), told of his experiments on Fish 
and Fruit You express your disappointment at not being 
able to discover any notice of the aforesaid John, or of his 
connections, in the registers of the Church of Hursley, an 
adjoining parish. The fact is, that the pai*t of Silkstead in 
which the Harris family resided, one of whom married John 
Tavemer*s sister, or daughter, is situate in the parish of 
Compton. There are several memorials of the family, both 
in the church and churchyard ; and from an inscription on a 
slab of black marble in the chancel, it appears that a son of 
the above lady was buried beneath it ; ^ere is also a mural 
tablet, in Latin, to the memory of the same person, within 
the communion rails, under a larger one, to Dr. Harris, who 
was Warden of Winchester College. You are in error with 
regard to the house, which no longer exists. Its last inha- 
bitant was a Mr. Travers. About half a century ago the 
property was purchased by, I believe, the grandfather of the 
present Sir Wm. Heathcote, and the house was entirely 
taken down within the recollection of several persons now 
living in this parish." 

Extraordinary Effects of Filtration. — It may 

appear strange, but the following is " not more strange 

than true," that at the Sewage Company's Works at Ful- 

ham, the most offensive drainages of a London sewer 

are put to filter, and come out pure ; nobody who tasted 

it in ignorance could tell it was not drawn from a river, 

and the simple medium through which it filters is peat 

charcoal powder, which becomes saturated with all the 

elements of stimulating manure ; and tliis is known by 

the water losing its brilliance. 

The surcharged peat is doubly valuable as a stimulant, 
and must be carefully used. Like guano, it should be mixed 
with twice its own bulk of sand, or very light soil, and be 
sown on the ground at the rate of five hundred weight to 
the acre ; and, unlike guano, it is not soluble in water. The 
only danger in using it, is its touching the plants ; therefore, 
if sown in drills, there must be a little soil between the 
manure and the seeds. It is best sown on the ground 
before planting or cropping, and washed in with two or three 
showers of rain, or one or two good waterings. Seeds may 
then be sown, because some of the strength will have been 
washed below. We, therefore, consider that a most valuable 
manure, more valuable than can be obtained in any other 
form, may thus be secured from the filth that has been 
allowed to pollute the rivers; and our hope is, that it 
can be made in sufficient quantity, and at such moderate 
prices, as to become generally useful. It may be worth 
while to notice that the filtered water is of a quality to induce 
the manager to contrive some means of saving it, while tlie 
charcoal is so rich in salts that it cannot be dried even on 
hot plates. It is understood that the saturated charcoal 
may be sold at the same price per ton that the Irish Society 
charge for the charcoal in the first instance, and that the 
difierence of weight, after saturation and partial drying, 
gives sufficient profit. 

Covent Garden is literally glutted with splendid Cut 

Flowers^ for which great prices are given to gentlemen's 

gardeners among others. Consequently, among the 

productions may be seen some of the most costly orchi. 

deous and otlier stove plants ; rarities not to be found 

in the trade, and if they were, would be kept as show 

* Yes, we are correct ; for John Tavemer's Certain EsnerimenU Con^ 
eerrUng FiMh and Fruit were pabliibed in l600.— £d. C. O. 
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plants. Ladies sod geatlamen themsclvos, too, are those which an in the main oonSned to ipnr-bNri^, 

among the sellers of out flowers at the eliops in the n**? l>e added the Plum and the Pmr. 

middle row " """ ^^ ^""^ ""^^ '*** apriBots were pnuMd, 

. , , „. Snags, as thev are termed, are fraquentlj pn>daoed b? 

Mr. J, E. Adama writes to us as foUowB, from Kings- these trees ; such snagB being the remaine of the mdi- 

bridge, in Devonshire : — mer's stopping or pinching or the breast shoots. These 

"We have been much pleased to And sneh a ponaiUot)a.-< generally produce a cluster of buds at their base, which, 
The CorTAOK GiKDEiran devoted to bees a* well as olbei although not bloBsom-budB at present, most frcHjnentW 
thiiw^. We have » little Bee SDcirl J in our neighbourhood, becomo such, and must be carefuU; preserved. All 
and liave an anniuJ exhibilion atPljniouUi, in the Botanical theae "snaga " must be reduced to the very point where 
Oanlenn, when we distribute pri^tna, about £10, to cottager;, (ho duster of smedl 'buds here alluded to present thera- 
for the largest qunntitj of hooey taken on the most humane selves ; and if no bnds appear to be organised, we cut 
principles. Oeorge Foi, Esq., of our town, i* secretary. [|,eni down to the base, unless the part U hara of shoots. 
I have kept beos many year«, «.d h.vo now thirty-Uve „i,e.i they may bo reserred for the production of sue- 
Blocks in almost every kind of h>ve. My «per.«,ce eor- ^^^-^^^ ^--^^j/ g ^^ 1^. ^^^^^ ^j.^, ^^^^j 
roborataa your arliBlo on nueon bees m your periodical for - , ■ . i i ■■ =""*,= uiiug lomuTcu, i„v 
thi. moBrt. When weVoha-e n-iras *e ought to Po^t'^to look over the voung ahooW of last summer, 
enqnire if Ihe stock swamed the previous year, lo prevent and determmo whether tliey are wanted m their re- 
having old qoeena to commence with. I tnok a famUj of 3F=tivo situationa. And here we must distinguish 
bees out of ai> old chimney, four years since, and the swarm between leading shoots and mere Bide-shoots. Of course 
took possession two years previously to (hst time, and it in all leading shoots necessary to carry out and complete 
Dow in a box as strong in numbera as either one 1 have, the foi'm of the tree will be preseiTea; and. indeed, any. 
They mayhave produced a qoeen fVom worker broodl know, although not to be considered permanent ones, which 
but to me the longevity of the queen bee is doubtiUt, are requisite to cover bare portions of wall or trellis. 

« I am quite of opinion thai bees work more diligently in Such being reserved, the remainder may be Bhorteoed- 

shalW hives ; to beneHtby which we h.veconatouated what baek to within an inch of their base, in the hope of 

we callanWjr,W,»yMv., aa followB;_Th« si«ek i» eleven i„d„ci„g the development of spurs. And now, w no 

Sr^XVn1^«£crd1:;rS^"^ov™a^^^^ ahortening-back is required with^ the ap. cot unless for 

and rosls on a bdee of an inch -and- three-quarters deep, ^°"'° Y' "^''^' '^« '"«'" ^'"""^ '"»J ^ fastened 

ranning around the base of the stock box ; allowing, when c»™f"lly down all over the tree. 

down, a space of seven inches between the bara of tlie ■"'* ei)ccial reasons adverted to are these :— Young 

respective boxes; being sufflcieul to prevent swarming, f**^, possessing only a few ahoots, must be shortened. 

A rack on each side of the stock hoi catches in the ad- in order to produce more shoots to fill the wall ; and 

juster, Bustuns it at any elevation, and a pin attached tu our practice is to shorten the centre portions of the 

the catches reheving them when required to bo lowered, tree, laying in the right and left lower portions at full 

There are til ree windows in the adjuster; the one at the length. 1 he centre of the tree thus becomes a nursery 

back of sufflciout length to command the one in the lower of young wood for three or four years, and that portjon 

box when tie adjusts is resting on the raise, ledge ; a j^ relieved of its superfluity by continuing to draw them 

sUding shutter closes the window .n the stock t"ve. when downwards, right and leftunlU the waU L (uU, when of 

the adjuster is raised above iL The pnneiple on which Ihin „„„_„ „u„_,„,.:„„ „. ™ j Xi7 ■«»•, -uou, m 

hive^ constructed, renders it well adapted for the greater or ™"".^' tl'^f "^"^ "'? '"T; "*" V*"" "TS^^J^ '^ *^* 

leas prosperity of the season. H a ioor season, the space '^^ ." ^^^ }^} "• ^« complete Every body knows the 

otseven inches alone maybe fiUedup: if a tolerable season, "na^mi applied to hedges— " Always make the bottom 

the ai(iiister may be partlj rused ; or, it a good season, it before you make the top," and tins appKes equally to 

mayberaiseil to tlie whole height. One of my adjusters our trained trees. By this practice it will be found, 

may be seen at Mr Harriott's, 70, liracechurch. street, Lon- that by the time the oentre is complete, the lower parts, 

don, I have enclosed a pattern of one of my lltiiromb right and left, are become very subetantial, haviBg had 

hives, whioli I can supply. Uur last season was scarcely a the chief appropriation of the sap for twoor threoyeaw; 

middling honey seasoit." they, indeed, become bo stout by this praottoe, that no 

We hope to be favoured with more parUoulars con- ™ild centre shoots can ever " lord it" over th«n mor«. 

cerBing these hivea. W.*^™ 'l-'.^ P{r"<* Allowed with trained trees in pme- 

,., , ^ ■ ■ .V * 11 ■ <■ *"' "^ should not meet with so many gape and Uanks 

We vei7 much regret receiving the following from a on walls; auch are a blemish to oiu- gardens, and loudly 

correspondent: — proclaim either that the gardener's aystem is not eom- 

" Upon looking over your number fcr February 0th, I see P'^te, or that syatem is not appreciated by him. 

there is a tetter from one of j-our correspondents, signed Well, then, the snaga are cut, the leaders atl fastened; 

" A Thinking Gardener," and some time back he wrote to what next? We can now fancy an enquirer arting 

you as "J, A." On the 4th of the present month, the writer what is to be done with all the young shoots that are 

of tliat article was taken from us by the hand of death. HLs produced on the surface of tlie tree. We here find that 

name was Jamn Amnlil, late gudener to Edmund Kound, we have written somewhat unguardedly in the eariier 

Esq. of Spnngfleld, Essex. 1 may say that he was a mi^ p^n of this paper iu saying " the remainder may be 

greMly respectol m his pmfess.on, both for his skiU u.d ^hortened-back.* What ie reall, meant was those not 

gentlemanly character." proper for tyiug-down. or notn^ed for that purpose, 

i ' ' ' for wo must b(% to recommend the same kind of tying- 

REST-PRUNING Aavu for the apricot as for the peach and plum, that ia 

,_ , „ ' , to say, when and where natural blossom spurs do not 

(CoHtmuidSroaLfa.je 3(18,) exist in abundance. Let all the shorteat-jointed wood 

The Apricot, — We have always advised, in con- bo selected for this purpose, and this tied down on the 

forinitywith the habits of some fhli^trees,BprinR-pruniug naked portions of the older wood, the remainder may be 

for those which, oooasionally blossoming on the young Bpurred-back, as at first auggeated. 

wood, present a dilfioulty to the inexperienced, that To complete tlie proceedings, let a vigilant hunt be 

difiioiilty consisting iu the close resemblance of the made for the egga of the Red Bar moth (Faditca att- 

barren and the fruitful shoots, until the returning gusiiorana), a description of which will be found in Tlu 

spring compels them to throw aside their disguise. Coltagt Oanlmer's tXetionary. These e^n are in oval 

Among litese may be plaoed the Apricot, Fig, and clusters, about the size and appearance of a large seed 

, Nut : and as a eonneoting cIbbb betwoeu these, and of the paraiup, each patch oontaiaing some three or 
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four score 9ggs« Thaae oniahed now, will save tiio trees 
from those ruinous dewedaUons which the caterpillars 
commit if left imco&trolled. 

PsABa — As we have to haatoa to other important 
suhjects shortly, we must drajw our "rest-pruning" 
papers to a dose. The pruning of the pear, according 
to our practice, has so many features in connejuon with 
the apricot and the plum, that a few hints will suffice. 
Such refer chiefly to trained pears. When we say 
trained, we except the nyiamidal forms, sa much and 
deserv^ily recoaunendea by Mr. JEUvers, for general pur- 
poses, in our more southern counties; an exception 
more in point of itxm than, aa involving any principk. 

In our practice, removing snags is the first point ; of 
these there is sure to be plenty, luxless the trees are in a 
very humble state. All such may be cut away as mm- 
gested for the apricot, leaving of course the baaa of ui 
those which possess symptoms of natural G^urs. Those 
which do not, may be out clear away. And now a 
selection must be made amongst the young Bpiay ; the 
shoots of the preceding year which haa been reserved. 
Above all fruita the peai haa, aa we think, the most dis- 
tinct character in its voung shoots. This is not manir 
fest in every kind akke ; but in the m^orily of cases 
three distinct kinds may be readily dASoovered on a 
careful examination : when we say kinds, we of ooiuse 
mean as to outward appeajrance. There will be long'- 
jointed weak shoots, long-jointed gross shoots, and 
short-jointed compact shoots. 

Now, to those who do not yet comprehend these 
practical marks, we say, if you fe^ an interest in the 
subject, just look over your trees, collect a shoot duly re- 
presenting each of these classes in the extreme, and 
give them ten minutea cloae study. In all cases, the 
shorter the joints or intemodes, the more fruitful are 
they likely to become in the least time. 

We were examining the wood of various pears this 
very evening, with a view to exhibit the character of the 
three lands of wood (on the average) here aUuded to ; 
we find that Uie eyes of long-jointed weak shoots are 
from one-and-half to two inches apart ; tbe long-jointed 
and gross from two to two-and-half, and the short- 
jointed compact shoots average half-an-inch. 

Now, since all practical men have agreed from time 
immemorial as to the rarying tendencies of shoots, 
varying so much in character, the propriety of a care- 
ful selection is obvious; and equally plain it is, that 
since " the knowledge of a disease is half its cure," the 
subject is deserving of a moat grave enquiry by those 
who would advance in fruit cultiue. 

To revert to the digressive point, ** a selection must be 
made." It wiU be seen here, that we are advocating the 
tying -down, or otherwise fastening, a succession of 
young shoots annually ; such we tie on the principal 
stems or leaders. Most of those which possess the 
short-jointed character before alluded to, may thus be 
treated, taking care that they be not too thick, or the 
intensity of shade will tend to delisat the object Of 
course all superfluous shoots, although eligible, must be 
pruned clear away. We have many trees which have 
been thus treated for yeara, and on the main stems of 
such may be seen what might be termed bundles of 
spurs of an elongated character ; in £EU)t shoots interme- 
diate between the natural spur and ordinary wood. 
8uoh, when two years old, are almost certain to prove 
fruitful. If sueh are very short-jointed, they may be 
tied or nailed very close together, say half-a-doieu in 
a yard's length, although we do not confine ourselves to 
any fixed number. No shortening-baek of the leading 
shoots is requisite, unless for some specific purpose. 

B. Erbimoton. 



PACKING TREES FOR THE COLONIES. 

Wb are again pressed for information about the 
tranraussion of frmt-troes, &o., to New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and other colonies. '* I am led,*' says a corres- 
pondent, ^ by my conneotion with these countriesi to 
request that you will give tl^ subject youc fidl con- 
sioeration, and the benefit of it to your subscribers at 
your earliest convenience. I am sune that great 
difffirence of opinion exists among praotieel gardeners 
and nurserymen on tike sufcjeot. My son, who is settled 
in Australia, wrote to ma two years ago, requeating me 
to send him the best varieties of pean^ apples, plume, 
&o., &c. He directed me to lay the roots on oven-dried 
sand, and to cover each successive layer with the same» 
confining the sand in a close box of rough slabs, with a 
packing of moss, and protecting the spray of t^ plants 
with seines (small pieces of wood) nailed at intjsrvajs, 
so as to admit the air to them. The first njuraeiyman I 
consulted told me I must reverse this plan, and pack 
the rootsi in wet moss, shredded ibie, and packed as 
close as possible round the roots. A second assured me 
he was in the habit of sending large quantities of fruit- 
trees to New Zealand, and that he sent the roots 
puddled in well-wetted clay. A third said that nothing 
but a Wardian case would secure the plants living 
through their five months' voyage, ana its various 
trials. The expense of this, in my case, and for so 
large a number of i^ants as I wished to send to my 
son, was out of the question. I must, therefore, choose 
between the wet clay and wet moss, and the dry moss 
and sand. If you can relieve me by your advice, dec., 
n your widely-circulated journal, you will be conferring 
a great boon on me, and others situated aa I am, ^" 

Now, I may affirm with confidence, that there is uuo 
subject on which we treat in Tub Cottaob Gabubnbb 
of which all of us know less, practically, than this. I 
have myself packed plants for the Cape of Good Uopa, 
for India, and to many other forei^ parts, and with 
considerable success, but, although I often requested 
special reports on each subject, and on every style of 
packing I adopted, I never could get at ike whole truth, 
at least not so far aa to warrant me to prefer this or 
that mode of packing as tbe best, a^ it would appear, 
firom the privacy of English firms, who import largely 
from the most distant parts, that there is a kind of 
rivalry among them, if not a jealousy, as to who is to be 
the most successful in the race, so that we are not very 
likely to be much assisted in our present enquiry from 
this source. Yet the experience of foreign seUlers, who 
receive consignments of plants, and that from these 
firms, if we could but get hold of it, would be fJBLr more 
valuable than our best-laid schemes grounded on theory, 
or even on our own knowledge of &e requurements of 
plants under the particular circumstancea. 

Mr. Fortune, who was sent out to China, first by the 
London Horticultural Society, and afterwarda by the 
East India Company, took out with him a ^veat number 
of plants, and also brought home with hun, and sent 
before him, a still greater number in very ^ood preserva- 
tion, and his experience in packing and shipping for dif- 
ferent countries is equal to that of anv of our best 
private collectors abroad. He is the only one that I 
know of, who has written a minute account of all his 
plans imder the most recent improvements ; and every 
one who is interested in the suqject ought to read his 
accounts, which are published in the journal of the 
Horticultural Society, particularly in a piq>er in the vol. 
for 1^^47, page 110. The only drawback in his expe- 
rience, for general purposes, is, that the whole is on the 
Wardian principle, and, therefore, too costly for most 
people, as our correspondent says. In a thoroughly 
close Wardian case, according to Mr. Fortune's expe- 
rience, not a drop of water is lost from here to China. 
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When I first read of this, I tried an experiment on 
purpose to prove how far the same ends could be ob- 
tained by different means, and with the solo view of 
solving the difiicult problem of transmitting trees, &c., 
to Australia, and I think that I have succeeded so far 
as to make the plan as easy as it is possible to make it. 
My experiments were tried on geraniums in a growing 
state, and they are not the easiest things in the world 
to deal with in this respect; but I am almost certain 
that I could tiJce a thousand of them out to New Zealand 
without much loss, and if so, surely a few hundreds of 
fruit-trees might easily be managed on the same prin- 
ciple, and that principle is involved in the above extract 
from the letter of our correspondent, in that part which 
refers to the wet moss. By a very simple contrivance 
I kept moss perfectly damp round the roots of a dozen 
geraniums, in separate parcels, from September to the 
end of March; and I am quite sure that I could so 
manage, as to keep the moss damp enough for any roots 
all tlie year round; and not only that, but I am perfectly 
satisfied that I could carry a lot of mixed plants from 
any part of the world to any other part, with much less 
risk than can be done by the best Wardian case that 
ever was made. 

As soon as a well-managed Wardian case gets into 
the latitude of Madeira, it begins to fill with hot vapour 
in the day time, and this vapour condenses into a shower- 
bath every night, and this goes on until you reach a 
long way beyond the line or equator, and we all know 
that moist, hot, close air will set plants growing in our 
hot pits in the dead of winter. How much more so, 
therefore, within the tropics; this is the great difficulty, 
and an insuperable one, imder Ward's system. Mr. 
Forttme found it so, and he gives excellent advice how 
to manage the plants all the time they are in this stew; 
but then his directions, to be of any avail, would require 
a person to go on board on purpose to attend to this 
very thing, and that would be like writing a letter and 
going with it yourself. Now my experiments with the 
geraniums were tried purposely to get over this very 
difficulty, and I have got over it. Geraniums, and all 
other plants, may now be carried about in Wardian 
cases, or without them, and be kept perfectly damp at 
the roots for many months, without a possibility of 
vapour, dew, or even the least dampness, appearing in 
the Wardian case or the packing-box all the time, and 
any one may prove the experiment before sending off 

Elants, or merely to satisfy curiosity. Indeed, I should 
e gratified to learn that many of our readers had tried 
the experiment for the curiosity of the tiling, and that 
they would let us know, in due time, how far they suc- 
ceeded, in order to put the question on a proper footing 
for the use of foreign settlers as soon as possiole. 

The autumn is the proper time to pack plants for 
distant settlements, and also tlie right time to put the 
following experiment to the test, but it might be tried 
even now for some things. In September, 1848, the 
geraniums alluded to were growing in pots ; they were 
pruned in the usual way, and allowed to break, or come 
into growth, and when they were ready to be shaken out 
of the pots, for being changed into smaller ones, they 

' were put under the following process : all the soil was 
shaken from the roots, and all the roots were preserved 
whole ; they were carefully disentangled from each other, 
and as carefully coiled, separately, in a ball of fresh 
moss from the woods, the quantity of moss allowed for 
each plant being as much as I could conveniently hold 
in botii hands, or say a ball four or five inches in 
diameter. Each ball was packed as tightly as I could 
make it without bruising the roots, and the moss was 
nearly dry. Some balls were tied round with copper 
wire, some with small twine, and some with soft matting, 
and when the whole were finished the balls were soaked 

' in water till they had sucked up as much of it as the 



moss would hold ; part of the water was then squeezed 
out, but not much, and each ball was enveloped separ 
ratoly in a perfectly air-tight envelope; strings were 
then tied half-way up the plants, with loops at titie ends, 
by which the plants and balls were hung on nails all 
that winter, some in a dry seed-room, where Tery little 
light reached them, some in a living-room, with plenty 
of light, and others inside a south aspect window, close 
to the glass while there was no frost, and all of them 
were kept very carefully from frost, but in every other 
i*espect the whole were allowed to take their chance. 
With the exception of two in the seed-room having lost 
a little of their tops by withering, because the place was 
too dry and dark, all of them lived out the winter just 
as well as if they were in pots and in the greenhouse, 
only they did not grow much. In March they were 
unpacked, and the moss was nearly as wet as when put 
up last September, and I am sure that little of the 
moisture was lost by evaporation. Every one of the 
plants made fresh roots, which spread through and 
through the moss, and I could not see that those in the 
seed-room made fewer roots than those kept against the 
glass of the window. 

Now, can we suppose any cause which would prevent 
these geraniums arriving quite safe to New Zealand, if 
the stems were kept perfectly dry, and away from the 
influence of the air, as in a W^ardian case, the balls 
being well packed in the bottom of the case in carpenter's 
shavings, or in any other dry, light material, or without 
a Wardian case, but in a strong wooden box, quite in 
the dark ; I think the latter would be the safest plan, as 
ofiering no excitement to growth, as the glass would be 
sure to do more or less while the vessel was within the 
tro])ics. If a gardener, or any person well versed in the 
management of pot plants, were to go out with a lot of 
plants under this system, a Wardian case would of 
course be far preferable, because he would attend to 
them just as if they were so many plants in a green- 
house — open the case to give air at all times, and wann 
showers when they ofiered ; as soon as he reached the 
hot latitudes he would give Midsummer treatment — air 
very early and very late, and a slight shading while the 
sun was fierce, and so on, but in every other instance, 
dai'kness and freedom from air, or any changes, as far 
as possible, would be the safest way. 

1 cannot conceive how fruit-trees on a voyage to New 
Zealand could be benefited by being packed in damp 
moss, unless the moss was bound up air tight. One would 
rather suppose the wet moss would be injurious, because 
in less than three weeks after leaving England the 
vessel would get into a climate sufficiently hot to cause 
the moisture to rise into hot vapour, and be soon lost 
altogether in a rough box. 

The air-tight material that I used for covering the 
balls of wet moss, I received from the Botanic Garden 
in Calcutta a few mouths previously. It was a for^ 
night longer on the way than the usual course of the 
overland mails, owing to some oversight by the person 
entrusted to see it on board the vessel. Yet, many little 
bits of orchids, not better than cuttings, were quite fresh 
in this material when I im packed a set of little wicker 
baskets in which the whole were put up. It was a kind 
of coarse linen cloth, smeared on ooth sides with wax or 
some composition of a waxy nature ; any piece of this 
cloth would hold water like a bladder, and after doubUng 
up a square of it round the balls, I fastened the edges 
so firmly round the stems of the geraniums, that I could 
not squeeze out the least moisture from the moss. 

Since then I have tried other means to secure the 
same ends, with which I am satisfied, and next week I 
shall relate them. Meantime, I would confidently recom- 
mend the principle for packing fruit-trees, &c., destined 
for long voyages ; I would choose dwarf trees two years 
old, from the graft or bud, out in the strongest roots, en- 
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Telope them suigly in moss» just as these geraniums 
were done, and theii: heads I would prune close, then I 
would lav down two of the longest of them, head to 
head, and measure their length, and then make a strong 
wooden case to accomodate the length of this two ; the 
width and depth of the hox would be according to the 
number of plants. I would pack them thus — ^put a row 
of trees, side by side, across the bottom of the box, 
placing the balls against the end, and jam this row or 
layer as close together as I could, then place a strip of 
wood across the middle of tlie balls, press it down, and 
nail it to the two sides of the box, driving the nails 
from the outside. Then another layer, another cross 
piece over, and so on till that end of the box was full, 
and I would pack the other end the same way ; all the 
heads of the trees would thus point to the centre of the 
box, where they would almost meet. As the packing 
went on, I would fill all the empty spaces between the 
heads of the trees, and between the balls, with dry 
shavings from the carpenters bench, and when the 
whole was finished, and the lid nailed down, you might 
throw the box firom the top of the Monument, without 
disturbing the contents, if the box itself could withstand 
tlie bounce. D. Beaton. 

MANAGEMENT OF CAPE HEATHS. 
(Continued from page 271.) 

Substitutes foe Pots and Potting. — The grouping 
system in our flower-gardens has done much to break in 
upon time-honoured systems and observances in the 
growing of plants. The first turners-out of calceolaiias, 
geraniums, verbenas, &c., would never have dreamed of 
doing so before the plants had been nursed and petted 
with pot treatment. Old large plants were, therefore, 
a consideration. It would be seen that not long ago a 
friend and subscriber criticised me for sayiug anything 
at all as to preserving old plants, when young ones did 
so much better, I feel confident the practice he recom- 
mends will succeed perfectly with him. What would 
some of our old worthies say, to see thousands of these 
tender plants struck in autumn, pricked out, trans- 
planted again in spring, if too tliick, and moved easily 
m May to the flower-beds, without ever seeing a pot at 
all, and yet growing better than if all the labour of pot- 
ting and re-shifting had been rigidly adhered to. Yet, 
this practice which saves in material, and saves greatly 
in labour, is, with the help of various contrivances, 
becoming every year more prevalent. | 

But why introduce this matter in the middle of a dis- 
cussion on the culture of Cape Heaths? For two 
reasons — first, though from various circumstances, such 
as distance from heath soil, 1 have not been able to do 
anything in that way myself, 1 nevertlieless believe, that 
the day is not far distant, when we shall find ekHeatltery 
in our flower-gardens as common as a Rosary. For such 
a department of the garden, we have many hardy, and 
nearly hardy Heaths, but to enable the heathery to vie 
with the rest of the garden when in its greatest beauty, 
we must rely chiefly on the summer-flowering Cape 
varieties. Secondly, before we can generally use these 
plants for out-door decoration, we must procure service- 
able plants ,more cheaply, and be enabled to preserve 
them with less labour, than the constant attention to 
them in pots, such as I have described would involve. 
Many keep up their gardens with prince-like liberality, 
yet the prevalent feeling is to have the greatest amount 
of pleasure, at the cost of the least possible outlay. The 
question imder such circumstances, is not, what do we 
think? but, what are we to do ? The treatment, so far 
as we have gone, will be the most suitable for small pri- 
vate establishments; that to which we shall for a 
moment refer, would, we think, be the most profitable, 
where great numbers, rapidity of growth, either for sale, 



planting out, or placing in pots for the greenhouse, 
combined with the least trouble, were the several con- 
siderations. 

Keeping these objects in view, I should proceed, bo 
far as the propagating is concerned, exactly as recom- 
mended in former papers ; but when the pricking-off 
season came, I would have long, narrow, shallow earth- 
enware boxes, instead of small pots or shallow round 
pans. Our excellent co-acyutor, Mr. Robson, mentioned 
some circular drain tiles as excellent things for sowing 
peas, &c., in. These I have used many years, not only 
for this piu^ose, but for propagating all kinds of half- 
hardy and tender plants. Now, I should prefer earthen- 
ware boxes about the size of drain tiles, but with a flat 
base instead of a roimd one, — say, length, nine to twelve 
inches; width, two-anda-half to three inches; depth, 
three inches inside measure, made thin and light, with 
several holes in the bottom. My experience, even with 
drain tiles with their ends filled up, warrants me in 
stating that when once such oblong vessels come into 
use for all sowing and pricking-out purposes, pots and 
round shallow pans would soon be out of date. Now, 
it is necessary that small plants, such as rooted heath 
cuttings, should he first pricked-out in moveable vessels, 
that we may place them where we choose, either to en- 
courage growth, or to give them a hardening-off process. 
In placing two rows of young plants, one row close to 
each of the sides of these vessels, the plants have all an 
equal chance. But in what are they superior to small 
pots and largish, round, shallow pans? They are su- 
perior in economy to both, in standing close side by 
side, either in a pit, or on shelves, and thus not one 
inch of room is lost, as must be the case with circular 
vessels; and then, again, they aie superior to small 
pots, in being not so liable to heats and colds, parchings 
and delugings, while the plants also escape the 
dwindlings and dampings which not unfrequently 
assail those, placed in die centre of round pans. 
Rapid growth, economy of space, and a minimum of 
attention, are thus secured. 

As soon as these little plants had well filled their 
space, we should have a bed ready for their reception, 
managing it so that the planting-out, if possible, should 
take place in the early summer or late spiing months. 
Here I wish my pen was in the hands of a Beaton or 
an Appleby, for I have not done much in this way with 
heaths, though, from my practice with various and 
allied families, I have not the smallest doubt as to its 
answering. In fact, with only a little more nicety, it is 
just the same plan as is followed by nurserymen in 
growing all the hair-rooted American plants. Those 
who witnessed the splendid exhibition of American 
plants at the Botanic Gardens, and at Chiswick, could 
see nothing insuperable in moving heaths in a similar 
manner, as the mode of rooting is almost identical. 

Well, the bed is to be made, and to be covered with 
glass, at least when deemed necessary, and to be sur- 
rounded with walls of some sort; turf, earth water- 
proofed with tar, double wooden walls, brick, if hollow 
and double all the better, as it is amazing to those who 
never witnessed it, how cosy and dry plants can be kept 
in winter in such pits. The bottom of this pit should 
be on the same level, rather higher than the external 
surface. This should receive a good dose of salt and 
lime, to destroy everything in the worm way, then 
covered with at least six inches of rough open matter, 
in the way of drainage, and then supplied with twelve 
or fifteen inches of peat; the rough next the bottom, 
and the finer at the top, nuxed for several inches with 
silver-sand. The same pit, with slight additions of 
material, would last for many years. In this we would 
plant our young heaths, from live to twelve inches sepa- 
rate, according to their size, and their slow or quick 
growing properties. Some very likely would require 
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more room before the end of the season, and they could 
either be potted or again transplanted. The great thing 
would be, by less air, a moistisu atmosphere, and shade 
Arom very bright sunshine, to secure rapid growth 
during the first three or four months after planting, and 
then to give more air, and full exposure to light, without 
the glass. The harder the wood was tiius rendered, the 
lees danger would there be of mildew during the winter. 
With plenty of air, and a small hot-water pipe, there 
need be no dangei* at all. Large useful plants may thus 
be procured more quickly, and at a tithe of the laboiu* 
of those brought forward in pots. The boUier in water- 
ing is reduced to a minimum. Once the ground is well 
soaked, it will not want the water-pail for a time, and 
anj one may be sent to do it, provided he gives plenty. 
I foiigot to mention that there must be holes in the sides 
of the pit, to allow any extra moisture freely to escape. 
In very hot weather, evaporation may be lessened by 
covering the surface of the soil with moss. By moving 
or transplanting such plants once or twice a year, there 
will never be any difficulty, eiUier in potting them, or 
transferring them to beds out of doors. 

In the first case, good large flowering plants could be 
more quickly procured. In the second case, the plants 
would require to be returned to the pit before the frosts 
of autumn. I already, in fancy, see vineries and orchard 
houses, with raised peat borders inside, for preserving 
heaths during the winter, intended for flower-garden 
summer display. If any of our friends have a few 
plants they wish to rattle on with as little trouble as 
possible, and have a single-light box unappropriated, 
they cannot do better than follow this mode indicated. 
The plants will thrive as well as under the one-shift 
system of potting, and entail less care and nicety. I am 
doubtful if under either modes the plants will be as 
continuous as in the progressive mode of shifting and 
potting first referred to ; at least, imder my few trials in 
planting out and then repotting, and much practice in 
giving large shifts, I have come to the conclusion that 
extra rapidity in forwarding to maturity is accom- 
panied with a more early decay. This, I think, would 
be prevented in the case of those grown for flower- 
garden purposes, by the frequent movings they would 
receive; but time and practice alone could make us 
certain. 

Watering. — In connection with this subject, I may 
mention that the frequent cause of failure in the case 
of young plants would be avoided; extra dryness, 
and stagnant moisture, being alike their ruin in arti- 
ficial circumstances. The natural locality and circum- 
stances of the plant, as described by common travellers, 
furnish no true data of themselves. I recollect a case 
in point,— some nice plants were burned to death by a 
July Sim. Their owner got convinced that watering 
was next to useless in such weather, for had not Mr. A., 
just returned from the Cape, told him that in the dry 
season all vegetation seemed to dry up and languish ; 
but no sooner did a rattling thunder shower come, than 
every bush and brake was green, if not blooming. Now, 
in the first place, the heaths were not subjected to such 
a burning heat, for they are found chiefly not in tlie 
plains near the Cape, hut on hill and mountain sides 
somewhat in the interior. There, no doubt at times, 
they feel tliirsty enouffh ; but, secondly, their roots are 
not confined to a red pot for the sun to beat upon; 
there is, in all probability, some surface covering to 
blunt the force of its rays, the roots may range where 
they list, they are kept cool, even by the evapo- 
ration of moisture from the surface; and as long 
as the sun keeps on the process, the mountain, from its 
inward recesses, will yield a supply so long as there is 
any left to yield. Some might imagine, that because in 
the interior we approach nearer the equator, that tliero- 
fore it must be oxcossively hot, even on lofty hills ; but 



the statements of intelligent men toll us that it is not 
so ; nay, that even on the confines of the colony, and in 
what is termed British Caffraria and Caffiraria Ptoper, 
lofty hills are covered wil^ green herbage to their sum- 
mits ; a fact whieh furnishes US with a reason why a 
race, whose property eonsiste in their oatUe, should be 
loathe to leave them, and also why othets should be So 
anxious with slender claims to seize theocL K. Fish. 



PROPAGATION OF EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

{Continued from page 307.) 

BiussiA. — A large genUs, which giDWS quickly, and 
soon makes fine plante ; consequently^ soon afifoids good 
pieces for increase. Out off in spring, from a laige 
plant, a leading pseudo-bulb, with two or three back 
bulbs attached; pot these in Uie right oompost, and 
place them in a warm part of the orohid-house ; shade 
more than common till they begin to grow, then water, 
and treat them like tlie rest. 

Brouohtomia. — ^All the plante of this genus ore of 
slow growth. The only way to increase them, is either 
to break up a large plant into several divisions, or to 
take ofl* two or three back bulbs, place them upon naked 
blocks, and keep them rather dry, till the dormant buds 
break, which Uiey are very tardy to do. Afterwards 
give a free supply of wator from the syringe till the 
growth is perfected. 

BuKLiMGTONiA. — lucrease this in the same way as 
BroughUmia. It is, however, more free to grow. 

Calanthb. — A terrestrial genus to which thore have 
been very lately some fine additions, and more are ex- 
pected shortly. They are readily increased by division. 
The only care required is to give less water to the 
divisions than to cstoblishcd ]^lante. Two or three 
years ago we had a nice plant oi C masncat and as we 
grow for sale, it was desirable to increase it as much as 
possible. The only plant we possessed pushed forth in 
April a strong yoimg shoot, and in due time sent forth 
roots also ; as soon as them had reached three or four 
inches in length, the shoot was cut off close to the old 
pseudo-bulb, and was immediately potted in the oompost 
suitable for the genus. A gentle watering was given it, 
and certainly rather to our surprise, but to our great 
satisfaction, it continued to grow, and before the summer 
was over made a very res|>eotablo plant. At the same 
time the old plant did not die, but sent out another slioot, 
which also established itself during the summer. Since 
that we liave never wanted for O, nuuttca. Whether 
such plante as O. vestita, and those new species we 
have alluded to, can be propagated similariy, requires 
time to prove. We have no doubt they may. 

Camarotis. — ^These beautiful plants branch so freely, 
that there is no difficulty in increasing tiiem to any 
extent. They will bear cutting as easily as a geranium. 
Liurge specimens may soon be made by cutting the 
shoote into lengths, attaching them to a tall block of 
wood covered with moss, into which they will stribo root 
freely, and grow quickly, so as to completely hide tlie 
block. In this way Mr. Bassctt formed his splendid 
specimen exhibited at Chiswick, in 1850. See description 
in Tub Cottaoe Garde nbr for that year. 

Catasetum. — ^A large genus of singular plants with 
tall pseudo-bulbs. To increase them, teke off the back 
one made the previous year; place them upon naked 
blocks, and when they shoot, syringe them gently every 
morning. The time to take them on is when the plante 
begin to grow and require potting. 

Uattlkya. — One of the largest and handsomest genera 
in the whole tribe. Every grower is anxious to know how 
to increase these beautifrd, and, in many instences, ex- 
pensive plante. For many scarce ones, such as C. 
Acklandta, €. huiboea^ O. fMwima, O, mof^tiNMei, and O. 
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ngmba, a little extra (wre is tnedful, in order to insure 
sacoesB in inoreaeing thea. This extra oare ooneisto in 
olwosing two or three back bulbs, and with a sharp knife 
cutting oat a piece of Uie rhisoma, or leading root-stock 
that conneotB the pseudo-bulbe together. Let this out 
be rather more than bedf throuffh tlie stem, but be oave- 
M that the knife does not «ip entirely ihroogli it. 
Leave the plants then entire, till tlie domant buds at 
the base of the back bulbs begin to vtnXL and show 
signs of growth, then out out a little more, leaving only 
the bark underneath entire. The bud will then swell 
rapidly, and just before it shows a leaf, divide it entirely 
from Uie old plants ; take it carefully away, and fix it to 
a naked block of wood proportioned to its sixe ; hang it 
up in a shady part <^ the orchid-house and syringe it 
daily. In a vei^ short time the bud will grow and frwtt 
roots will appear, and tlien, with proner attention, the 
young plants will be secured. OtiMr Idnds of OtUtie^, 
such as €. labuUa, G. Mommy and €. Hnrtuonii, may 
luive the back bulbs cut off at onoe, potted in the usual 
way, be tied firmly to short sticks, watered but little at 
first, and more as they grow. In this way, all the more 
common and hardier idnds may be readily increased. 

Ghtsis. — ^This handsome genus should be increased 
by dividing the rhizoma, and leaving the parts in Uie 
basket, or pot, or block, till the back bulbs begin to 
grow. As soon as the new roots appear, take the pieces 
off from die established plants, and place tltem on 
blocks, with a little green moss. Syringe slightly every 
day, and in other respects treat them like the old plants. 
In three years they will, if properly managed, produce 
flowers. T. Applbbt. 

{To be tontimmtL) 



MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

Tub Pbtunu is one of the most obstinate of our 
bedding-out flowers. It is naturally flimsy, and seems 
inclined to continue so ; we have, it is true, seou occa- 
sionally a seedling of thicker texture, and when such an 
advance is obtained, it should be taken away with one 
or two bright<soloured onee, and the seed carefully saved 
from the thicker one only. But people carelessly save seed 
from anything and everything, and tlie obfectionable 
character of the flower seems peimanent ; out wo feel 
certain it is to be overcome — if one will como tbicker in 
the petal, others may be obtained tbicker still. With 
our present varieties, an hour's sun makes them look 
half dead, and, however diflicult it may seem to change 
their texture, it is to be done, as well as it was done 
with Uie hollyhock, which, in the hands of Mr. Baron, 
of SadSron Waldon, was improved from a flimsv and 
poor, to a good, leathery, strong petal, that stands any 
weather. We do not say that the petunia will e?er be 
capable of standing four or five hours' sun, but that it 
may be very considerably improved in the hands of any 
one who wul set about it in the right way, we feel quite 
assured. There is this diffBrence between the manage- 
ment which is necessary and that which is now generally 
adapted : those who raise seedlings may perhi^s go so 
far in the right direction as to save from the best 
flowers ; they perhaps go carefully over their seedling- 
bed, and mark hali'-a-dozen, or more, which they think 
remarkable; they are very large, or very nicely formed, 
or the parties, who are really attentive to properties, 
may go so fiur as to select the thickest petals, and care- 
fully save all the seeds from the few thus promoted, 
and the next year they have another bed, on which the 
hunting for improved varieties is just as hopeless ; and 
all this comes of saving the seed of the favourites among 
hundreds of worthless things. The proper way is, to 
separate them immediately ; removal to another place 
is more objectionable than throwing away the bad onee. 



We recommend that wfi«tt a bed of see^ags begins to 
bloom, the instant the first flower on a plant opens, its 
fate should be decided ; if no improvement, pml it out 
and throw it away, and if there be one of fine form, very 
brilliant colour, thicker petal, or good habit i^pears, 
throw a gauze over it; but the romoval of every common 
thing should be instantaneous when it can be detected 
by the opening flower, until you have notliing in the 
bed but the selected few, and these may then be un- 
covered. There will be a manifest improvement in tlie 
next produce. This sowing of seed may be rendered 
still more efiective by potting all the plants, and bloom- 
ing them in small pots. Have a bed ready, away from 
all other petunias, and the instant a flower opens that 
exhibits an improvement, turn it out of the pot into the 
bed, getting nd of the others as you please, giving 
them or throwing them away if you can do nothing 
else. The few you select, on the first good flower 
appearing, will then yield good seed. If, by overlook- 
ing it, any one gets a few flowers out before 3'ou see 
it, they might become fertilized with tlie rubbish, but 
all the mischief will be got rid of by picking ofi* every 
open flower before bedding out. 

The chief improvements to be looked for, are — Ist. 
Thick petals ; Snd. round form ; '3rd. brilliant colours ; 4th. 
fine shrubby habit There is no plant easier to manage 
than the petunia, for a friend of ours who cultivated 
mignonette in pots for the market, having a packet of seed 
given to him, sowed at the same time, and in the same 
manner ; thinned them out to four or five plants in a pot ; 
kept them in the same frame, and subjected them to tlie 
same treatment, and although they were good-for-no- 
thing as varieties when they bloomed, they were capital 
specimens of well-grown plants, and would have been 
better had he thought it worth while to pot them singly, 
instead of leaving them like his mignonette, four or live 
plants in a pot. He who wishes to begin should pick 
for himself, f^m a nurseryman's collection, half-a-dozen 
which come nearest to our description of what is 
wanted, and first picking ofi' all the o[)en flowers, bed 
them out together somewhere away from all others of 
tlie family, and then follow out our liiuts. They will 
thus gain a season ; for to buy petunia seed, and raise 
plants, would be hopeless, and to a young beginner, 
heartless work. Petunias will strike under a hand-glass 
in a common border ; but all cuttings, from no matter 
what plaut, can be facilitated in rooting by the bottom- 
heat being slightly greater than the heat above, and 
when a good variety is obtained it should be propagated. 

(Jambs S., Readino.) — CameUias are worthless when 
ragged at the edges, and thin in the flowere. Neither of 
the varieties are worth propagating. The light one is 
the best, but Preese's Eclipse is better. 

(K.)' — The flowers of tJie VmerArias will come better 
yet; not one of the varieties deserved the character 
given to them by the raiser, or the paper, but they will 
be much better then they are now, for the growth is 
evidently starved. 

Polyanthuses (J. W.J. — Flowers too small if the 
plant is stronff, but the worst fault is that they ai-e un- 
equal, and will never make a good truss. (1^. L.J. — 
'* The side truss *' is rather promising than otherwise, 
but we do not wonder at so few being good, and none 
being new in character. We have already said, that for 
colour and general properties, the pin-eym flowers beat 
the others, and when we want to raise good show flowers 
with some novelty about them, we shall save the seed 
from the pin-eyed varieties, and impregnate them our- 
selves with the pollen of the best we have. There will, 
|)erhaps, not be one thrum-eyed flower among fifty, but 
It is the only chance of novelty. The polyanthuses saved 
from our show varieties, come the same thing over and 
over again, for they fertilize themselves. The thrum 
being above the pistil, and actually covering it so that 
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one cannot get at the one without disturbing the other. 
In the pin-eyed varieties, the pistil is above the thrum, 
and therefore it gets fertilized from others, and gives ten 
times more novelty and variety. In fact, we can im- 
pregnate them as we like. 



VERBENA CULTURE. 
( Continued from page 321 . ) 

Insects. — There are two kinds that prey upon the 
verbena, unhappily both familiar enough to any one 
possessing a garden ; even a greenhouse or a stove are 
subject to them, for they are hardy enough to bear our 
cold climate out of doors, and can brave the heat of 
our hottest and moistest stove. We need hardly name 
the gr$enjiy and the red spider. 

On neglected plants these two destructive pests are 
sure to prevail, even to the death of the plants, whether 
out of doors or under glass. Continued rainy weather 
will, it is true, be inimical to their progress, but the 
return of fine, warm weatlier will allow them soon to 
get ahead again, provided no means are used to arrest 
their progress. 

The means to destroy the green fiy are simple enough, 
yet certain. In the frames, tobacco-smoke is the old- 
fashioned and least injurious of any yet known ; the 
best and simplest way is either by usmg Brown's fumi- 
gator or a fumigating bellows, these are much safer than 
any vessel containing fire with the tobacco laid upon it 
If, however, those instruments are not at hand, then use 
a shallow garden-pot, with holes at the side, and with a 
wire round it, and another wire stretched over it, to form 
a handle ; place some red-hot cinders at the bottom of 
the pot, and put the tobacco upon it after you have it 
in the frame, and then watch it closely. If the least 
appearance of flame arises, pluck it out instantly, it is 
the flame that does the mischief of scorching the leaves; 
if no blaze appears, take it out as soon as the frame or 
pit is fairly filled with smoke, shut down quite close, 
and cover up with mats to keep the smoke in as long as 
possible. Next morning examine the insects, and if 
tliey are all dead, give a smart syringing to wash them 
off the plants. Should any be found alive repeat the 
application of smoke the following evening, and that is 
almost sure to destroy all that may have escaped the 
first dose. 

Plants growing in the open air, and infested with this 
small pest, are more difficult to clear of it. The same 
herb furnishes the means in the shape of an infusion ; 
a pound of tobacco will make four gallons of tobacco-tea 
or water. Strong tobacco-water may be procured from the 
manufacturers, but this requires reducing. With this 
tobacco-water syringe gently the verbena plants as they 
are growing in the beds ; the best time is during a still 
evening, when there is no appearance of rain. The next 
morning give the plants a smart syringing with clean 
water, this will wash off the dead insects and refresh 
the plants greatly. When the plants are in flower tliis 
syringing with tobacco-water cannot be applied without 
injuring the blooms ; in that case, provide some Scotch 
snuff*, and, with a dredger, dust the plants over, avoiding 
the flowers ; this, if done dexterously, will have a good 
efiect The syringe must be in requisition the following 
day to wash off* the snuff', care being taken not to wet 
the flowers. In very bad cases, it would be desirable 
to cut off* all the flowers, and give the plants a good 
dressing with tobacco-water, &c., in the same way as if 
tliero were no flowers upon them. Again, if the msects 
are but partially present, that is, only upon a plant here 
and there, they might be destroyed by placing a hand- 
glass, or any close vessel, over the infected plants, and 
iilliup *< "'♦1^ tobacco-smoke, closing the vessel tight 



rous, they might even be picked off with the fingers, 
crushed, and destroyed at once. All this may appear 
trifling to the mere grower of flowers ; but to him who 
is anxious to bring his flowers to the highest point of 
perfection, no point of culture, however trifling, wiU 
appear needless to attend to. 

The Red Sptder.—OS all the insects that annoy the 
plant grower, there is none so destructive as this, and, 
what is worse, none, perhaps, so difficult to extirpate, 
especially in the open air, on such plants as the verbena 
with sniall wrinkled leaves. In the hollows of such 
leaves tliey dwell in security. Yet, being so destruetive, 
they must be checked, or vain will be the effort to grow 
these flowers for exhibition. The most useful and 
effective remedy for the red spider is long continued 
rainy weather, thus showing that wet is what they 
abhor. This natural remedy, however, is not at our 
command, neither does it apply, or, at least, it cannot 
reach our plants under glass. It is true we can, to a 
certain extent, imitate the showers that fall from the 
clouds, and we can, by means of a ben^nozzled syringe, 
wet the under side of the leaves, — the grand citadel to 
which the enemy retires during the continuance of the 
(to him) pelting storm. No doubt frequent syringing 
will, in a great measure, prevent their increase; but 
when they have become so numerous as visibly to 
injure the health of the plants by turning the leaves 
yellow, and thus debilitating their powers, stronger reme- 
dies must be tried. Sulphur is one ; but it will not kill 
the insects, it only renders the leaves unfit for food, and 
thus either starves them to death, or causes them to seek 
food in some other quarter. It is, therefore, an useful 
application, and should, whenever any of tlie leaves 
appear spotted, be dusted upon and imder them, as 
much as may appear necessary, or till the leaves where 
the insects lodge are covered with it. In dry weather, 
by way of prevention, use the syringe regularly and 
freely, both to the plants in pots and those planted in 
the open air. Strong soap-water will kill tnem; and 
young plants in pots, that have any of these insects 
upon them, might have their heads dipped in soap- 
water, which would effectually clear them of these tiny 
enemies. It is made by dissolving one pound of common 
brown soap in five ^[allons of hot water, and should be 
used whilst in a tepid state. This remedy is difficult to 
apply to planted-out plants, and, besides, would be too 
expensive; but for young plants, it is an excellent 
application, of course applying to other plants as well 
as verbenas. We once saw a row of gooseberry trees 
that had been thoroughly wetted with soap-water, and 
were as green and healthy as possible, whilst the ad- 
joining row, that had not been washed, were as yellow 
as if in the autumn of their existence. We never wit- 
nessed so striking an illustration of the powers of any 
insect-destroyer as that presented. T. Apflebt. 



ARTICHOKES AND HORSERADISH. 

Although the Abtiohoke can scarcely be called hardy, 
yet we seldom see any pains taken to protect it through 
the rigours of our winter, and the consequence is, that 
when severe ones occur, the plant is so far injured as to 
reqmre a considerable part of the summer to recover 
itself, to say nothing of producing useful large heads for 
table purposes. One thing, and that a very important 
one, tends more to its neglect than many others — that 
is, tlie apathy or unconcern with which it is regarded 
by most people, who have no wish to assumo a peculiar 
taste, by patronising what no one else cares for. But 
we by no means wish to disparage this vegetable-— our 
purpose is rather directed to the means projper to take 
to promote its growth and utility ; and, begmning with 
I that, we may say the artichoke likes a dry, sound, open 
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piece of ground, neither too damp, nor, on the other 
hand, too shallow. Booting deeply in the ground, it 
cannot he expected to produce good-sized glohular heads 
in any quantity, if its roots he denied that depth of 
Eoil which is necessary to resist the scorching heat of the 
dog-days ; neither can we expect the plant, which is, at 
heat, only half-hardy, to stand the winter, when its whole 
system is charged with the moisture it derives from the 
damp nosition allotted it; therefore, when it is in reality 
wantea in good condition, it must he treated generously, 
and in point of produce, for a given space of ground, 
few things do hetter, one of the principid failures heing 
the damaged condition it is often seen in when spring 
returns, and which cannot well be prevented by the 
means always at command, but much may be done b^ 
timely applying some protective matter, as a small coni- 
cal heap of straw, litter, or leaves, or it may be green fir- 
tops, furze, fern, or any other shelter, only do not let 
such darkening matter entirely cover the foliage, other- 
wise you only i*un into one extreme by avoiding another. 
We have, while in the south of England, often seen arti- 
chokes stand the winter with no other covering than 
their own dead leaves lying about them, but usually 
some other covering is necessary. 

We will suppose them to have passed through the 
winter safely, and the middle of March to have arrived. 
It is now, therefore, time to uncover them, dig around, 
and dress them up, and, if necessary, to make new 
plantations, as offsets can now be easily taken, which 
will make fine plants by autumn, and probably bear 
then. We need hardly point out that trenching, dung- 
ing, and well preparing tlie ground, is necessary to ensure 
success ; such routine business presents itself in too 
evident a manner to require even a notice here. It is 
usual to plant them three feet apart in the row, and four 
feet between the rows ; this is none too much, but the 
first season a slight crop of something, as lettuce, or 
radibh, might be taken off the ground between the plants ; 
and later on the ofisets of the artichokes, if they go on 
all right, will occupy the whole space, and generally 
produce fine heads, after the old plants have ceased 
bearing, thereby carrying on the crop until a later 
period. 

Horseradish. — This useful vegetable, and pernicious 
weed — ^for the gardener knows it by both appellations- 
is often banished to some out-of-the-way place, where, 
overgrown with weeds and dirt, it is seen struggling 
for an existence with couch, water-grass, and other weeds 
peculiar to the locality, and has often been dug over to 
extract any roots that are at all fit for use, imtil the 
complaints from the kitchen, conveyed through the poor 
garden boy, that they cannot any longer use such stuff, 
forces the gardener to adopt means to have a better 
article another season, and accordingly he sets about it 
at once, and his attentive eye soon finds out a suitable 
position, where a deep, damp, but not clayey, soil exists, 
and sufficiently removed from the usual promenades of 
! garden visitors, as its appearance is seldom such as to 
add grace to the spot it occupies. Then, having dug, 
or rather trenched, this ground two feet deep, and buried 
dung, or other enriching matter, at the bottom of each 
trcncli, he takes advantage of some dry day early in 
March, and with an iron crowbar, or other ponderous 
tool, as a dibber, he makes holes at least eighteen inches 
j deep, in rows not less than two feet apart, and about 
, one foot plant from plant Into those holes he drops 
I tlie crown of a head of horseradish, some two or three 
' inches in length, and, allovring the hole to remain open, he 
, leaves the crop so, unless the situation be one secure from 
I tlie attacks of game, and other vermin, and then ho either 
! sows or plants some sligljt crop on the ground between. 
We need hardly observe, that the crowns so dropt in ought 
to fall to the bottom, and not lodge halt-way — the 
moistiuro of the ground, and what earth will naturally 



fall in, is sufficient to keep them alive, witliout being 
entirely immured ; but if they are so, thev are sure to 
force their way up to the top, unless very damp indeed ; 
in fact, so tenacious is this plant of life, that when small 
portions of it get into the squares of the kitchen-garden, 
It is no easy matter to eradicate it again. No ordinary 
weed holds its x^lace with more pertinacity than does 
this favourite accompaniment to that emblem of English 
hospitality, " Boast Beef; " and we believe the vexation 
arismg from its tenacious habits is the means of its 
being denied that culture due to its worth. 

The best plantation of horseradish we ever saw was 
on a peat bog, where a depth of some four or five feet of 
black peat soil rested on a bed of pipe-clay ; tliis place, 
intersected by open ditches, was also planted with 
fruit trees, with a variwi result, of which I may speak 
hereafter ; but its most useful crop was horseradish, of 
which some two or three acres were grown for the Lon- 
don market, and such pieces of clean, straight, and 
sound roots I never saw before nor since. But as every 
one does not possess such a spot, it may be very well 
grown by adopting the means mentioned above ; and 
its site, often oeing one not coveted by other things, 
may, in most cases, be found in the environs of the 
kitchen-garden. 

Kitchen-Garden Sundries. — CauUfiower Plants that 
have been standing in hand-glasses and frames, must 
now have full exposure both day and night ; in fact, we 
presume them to have been so inured to currents of air 
the last few weeks, that their planting out might now be 
proceeded with, provided the weather and other things 
be favourable ; but if severe, or what is nearly as bad, a 
continuance of cold, blightincf, easterly winds occur, 
they had better remain whore they are for a week or two 
longer ; the middle of Maich is not a bad time to plant 
out those expected to produce the second crop ; the first 
we suppose to be those occupying the hand-lights, and 
after being duly thinned to remain where they are. 
Thin out, and plant on some well prepaied piece of 
ground, the Autumn-sofffn Onions, which the mildness of 
the winter has allowed to stand uninjured. It often 
happens that those planted out excel those left to bulb 
on the seed-bed. Where no autumn ones were sown, 
and cannot be obtained, a very good substitute may be 
had by planting some of the small ones of last summer's 
growth, as recommended in our essay on onions; these, 
though never making handsome, good keeping onions, 
yet form tolerably large bulbs, and carry on the con- 
sumption until the ripening of the spring crop ; and we 
are always averse to plunder it in the middle of its 
growth, in the manner we have seen some obliged to do, 
when the demands of a large family left them no alter- 
native. Onions for seeding should also be planted now ; 
and those who grow only for their own use, will see the 
propriety of selecting the best bulbs. It is common to 
choose the largest for that purpose, and those a little 
grown are often taken, simply because they are unfit for 
other use ; now we think this latter plan objectionable, 
because in planting such bulbs it cannot be said they 
are the best keeping ones — and we all know their keep- 
ing property is one of tlie best they have. In planting, 
allow them about eighteen inches each way, and only 
slightly cover the bulb. Leeks reqidred for seed may 
also be planted out, but they are of less moment than 
onions and some other things. 

Attend to things in the course of forcing, and as the 
season advances more air may be admitted. Bkttbarb j 
that has been producing some time may now be relieved, 
and some slight protection placed over it, to enable it to 
endure the cold weather that may yet be expected ; other 
crops we suppose to be following. Sea-kale may now be 
had in less than half the time it took before Christmas, ! 
and, after this, seclusion from the air is all that is 
wanted, as this vegetable, contrary to many others, is in j 
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most esteem when that necessary agent to successful 
vegetation is withheld from it, to a great extent Pro- 
ceed with the planting of Potatoes, and Broad Beans 
for the second crop may also now bo put in. Dig and 
prepare ground intended for small seeds, so that when 
wanted it may be in the best possible order calculated 
to insure a yfgorous growth. J. Robson. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR MARCH. 

Mix£o Cropping. — Although this practice may not be 
recommended in a general way, yet there are many cases in 
which, by judicious management, something esLtra maybe 
done. Mixed cropping, however, requires much forecast, 
it must not be settled by the whim of Uie moment; it is 
absolutely necessary that the plan should embmce a full con- 
sideration of the times of sowing or planting, as well as the 
times of gathering, together with a complete understanding 
of the habits of growth of the crops in question, and their 
capabilities of a partial deprivation of light : without such 
considerations, we say, do not attempt it. Wo have seen, 
with i>Bgret, hosts of cases, during a whole life of gardening, 
in which the cropper was chuckling over his double crops, 
utterly ignorant of the f^t that he was a loser both in ulti- 
mate profits and in amount of labour. The injudiciously 
mixing together mere annual crops, such as beans, peas, 
spinach, lettuce, Stc,, is not so yery material ; not so when 
root crops are mixed, as the Swedes, mangold, carrots, <fec., 
the bulk and quality of which depend on a whole summer's 
elaboration through a free admission of light and circulation 
of air. No marvel that our working population should not 
comprehend the importance of a free admission of light to 
certain <»op8; in conversations with farmers, for many 
years, we have never been able duly to impress them with 
the importance of it, at least, not one in a score. Talk to 
them about the influence of light, indeed! or about the 
elaboration of the sap ; they seem to have only one idea 
about it, and that is, Uiat the ascending sap enters at once 
into the potato or ttunip, and is at once assimilated without 
ceremony. As for the agency of the foliage, they seem to 
have no distinct idea of it, and are, indeed, tolerably indif- 
ferent about the matter. 

We lately saw an opinion expressed in some agricultural 
paper, that one ton of Swede turnips, from well cultivated 
upland loams, is fairly worth thirty hundreds from low and 
light soils ; and we do heartily believe that the writer is 
tolerably correct. And why ? The writer did not venture 
on this little understood question ; but our temerity will 
draw us in. A steadier growth, and, by consequence, a more 
certain admission of light to all portions of the leaves, 
render the secretions richer, or more perfect This is, we 
are aware, a broad question to open, and has chemical 
bearings; we do not presume, therefore, to say that our 
solution comprises the whole of the subject, but merely that 
it accounts in the main for such difference in crops. The 
kidney potato grown on stiif loams is quite a dilferent plant 
to look at, from the same kind on loose and rich sandy soils; 
those on the clays will stand firmly up when in full growth, 
those on loose and rich soils will generally squat about in 
all directions, and, of course, render useless all those por- 
tions of the foliage thus deprived of the solar light. With 
such cases may bo classed what our formers here term 
•* flig^y ** com, that is to say, com overgrown ; and whatever 
may be said by our chemists about the absence of this, or 
the presence of that, a disproportionate amount of light, 
not only perpendicuiariy, but sidewi^s, is enough of itself 
to account for it. 

Thus mucii as paving the way to a consideration of the 
subject of mixed cropping, to which we now return. 

Root Crops. — ^As before, we take these as the base of all 
really profitable schemes. If the cottager has a pig (many 
in these parts possess a cow), they are of such service that 
all pig-feeding without the culture of roots is uphill work ; 
and this at once, if sound doctrine, points to the propriety 
of allowing every industrious labourer a little lemd : it is. in 
very tmth, a national affair. A man cannot be thoroughly 
contented unless he be somewhat comfortable, and who 
shall dispute the aoundness of that policy which would at 



least place the means conducive to contentment within the 
reach of every industrious member of society ? We cannot 
here forbear observing, and we crave a moment's indulgence 
from our readers for a little digression, that if eveiy in- 
dustrious mechanic or labourer had a quarter-of-«n-aore of 
well-cultivated soil {cuUivaied bp his otim h&nda), and once 
took a thorough pride in cultural matters, little temptation 
would be presented to turn demagogue, poacher^ or incen- 
diaiy. 

Combinations witu Swedes. — These, as their name 
implies, are of northern origin ; they are, therefore, hardy, 
and can do occasionally with the dull skies peculiar to 
northern climes. The period of sowing is of course the end 
of April, or beginning of May ; and the time during which 
they require the greatest amount of light, we should say 
ttom the middle of August to the end of September. Cul- 
tural operations, too, must be had in consideration ; these 
prevail chiefiy through Juno and July. We would have 
nothing amongst Swedes in August and September, and as 
tor any other crop during the latter jpart of the cultural 
period, it is plain that to accomplish it tlie Swedes must 
be placed beyond usual distances. Ground intended for 
Swedes might carry early cabbage, of the August sowing, 
winter lettuce, spinach, or oven early Longpod or Mazagan 
beans; tho latter should have been sown in the end of 
January, but if soaked, and set to germinate speedily, may 
yet do. In most of these oases we would place the Swede 
rows (double) forty-two inches apart, and we would have a 
double drill of either crop in Uie centre ; the turnips, also, 
ultimately, in double drills, that is to say, the rows in pairs, 
about nine inches apart Of course, any of these crops 
must be got in immediately, and the seeds soaked to 
hasten tliem. 

Combinations with Mangold. — This root requires all 
tho light possible during August and September, and room 
for ciUtural operations through Juno and July. The same 
crops and course of culture, therefore, as tho Swedes, will 
be eligible here, but for mixed cropping, fbrty-eight inches 
may be allowed. 

Combinations with the Potato. — These must be classi- 
fied for such purposes into early and late, altliough few will 
venture to entertain the idea of late ones in these days. It 
is a practice in ChoKhii-e to plant very eariy kinds in beds 
or '* butts" (bouts?), and to plant ox cabbages in the 
alleys ; and very profitable crops we have known in this way. 
Some dibble broad beans tdong each side of the butts; 
Uiese two answer pretty well. We like tall winter greens 
amongst them ; the potatoes in double drills, the greens in 
single ones. Thus-— plant early potatoes in the first week 
of Febmary, the drills in pairs, leaving tliree clear feet 
between each two outer rows :— The potato drills one foot 
apart. Let some green kale, Brussels sprouts, or thousand- 
headed cabbage, be sown in the second week of February, 
if possible, in a warm comer, and pr<.>tocted as radishes. 
Prick out the plants on good soil, in the end of Match, 
rather thickly, for the longer their stems the better, if stout. 
The potatoes being earthed-up and cleaned thoroughly by 
the middle of May, introduce the greens in each centre, 
the Bmssels si»t)uls in double rows, the plants about nine 
inches distant, tho kale a foot, and the thousand-head cab- 
bage twenty to thirty inches. By tho time the i>otatoes are 
taken up, the greens will be getting tall, and will receive an 
earthing-up in the act of taking up the potatoes. As soon as 
the potatoes are up, Swedes may be planted in double drills, 
or common turnips may bo sown, or coleworts, sown in the 
end of May, planted. These things we have often grown 
together, and highly recommend as one of our most profit- 
able combinations. 

Caruots. — This is so d^cato in the young slate that few 
combinations will suit. To be sure, we may combine any 
two crops by allowing extra room, but this is nonsense. 
The only principle of combination we recognise is one 
which, taking advantage of the habits and i>eriods of one 
crop, enables the cultivator to gain a month or two ; in other 
words, to turn ground to profit for a while, which would 
otherwise be idle ; and all this without any particular sa- 
crifice as to the princi^)al crop. As to the carrot, eveiybody 
knows that it is peculiarly liable to the gmb, so much so, 
that many are deterred from attempting its culture, although 
one of the most valuaUe roots in cultiTation, if Buoce88f\BL 
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Such being the case with ourselves, wd have been in ilie 
habit of sowing alternate rows of parsnips with the carrots. 
tf the carrots succeed, and get past the middle of August, 
the parsnips may bo lieavily Uiinned, or all drawn up pro- 
gitjssively, and given to the cow or pigs. At this period mev 
are exceedingly succulent and rich, and tops, roots, and all, 
will be greedily devoured, whilst the cottier's wife will bo 
able, wi^ some boiling peas, and a bit of fat bacon, to make 
a first-rate soup for the bairns. There is litUe trouble in 
this ; no sacrifice, and it is a capital plan. Parsnip-seed is, or 
ought to be, the cheapest seed in the country ; four ounces 
is amply sufficient for any allotment man, and Uiat will cost 
him sixi)onco. The ground being thoroughly worked, tho 
parnnips may be sown in the middle of March, not sooner, 
and the carrots in the early part of April, or they may be 
sown together in the last week of March, in drills about a 
foot apart — the parsnips sown very thinly indeed. 

BiioAD Beams.— Of all the crops, this, perhaps, does Uie 
least harm, introduced amongst others, requbing but little 
cultural operations, and sustaining themselves erect until 
dead ripo. Thoy seldom do harm if planted thinly. 

Pjeias should, if possible, be sown at the exterior portions 
of the garden. These cannot succeed when deprived of 
sunlight and a free circulation of air. 

Business ov tse Season. — Onion sowing should take 
place witliin the first twelve days of March. Our plan is to 
seize on a plot of ground wluch had been well manured 
some eight or twelve months previous, and trench it deep. 
They succeed best some shallow-rooting and fibrous or(^, 
especially one which has not been troubled with grubs or 
insects. We mark out four-feet beds, with fifteen-inch 
alleys, and Uirow up two or three inches from the latter 
before sowing, for the more elevated tlie beds^ the quicker 
the rii»ening-oir is performed ; we expect a good crop of 
winter coleworts as their successors. All those things being 
prepared. Wait imtil the surface is dusty, and then sow, 
treading the seed in firmly. A veiy little soil may bo thrown 
over, just covering the seeds evenly ; the rake we do not use. 
In tlie course of a week or two, when the soil is particularly 
dry, we pass tiie roller over tho beds, which, when finished, 
look like a sound and elevatod turnpike-road; sometimes 
alarming folks witli delicate nerves. We buy Spanish, Por- 
lu^'al, (J lobe, Heading, and James's, and mix them all to- 
gether, sorting them out when harvested. 

l*ARSNips. — The first week ; deep trenched soil, the ma- 
nure low dowiu 

Abticuokes, Ute Jerusalem. — Directiy, three feet by 
eighteen inches; any poor soil will do. Well adapted for 
divisions, or for rough boundary plots. 

Cabbages. — Directly dig deep, and manure well. 

Peas. — A full siuuiner crop fortiiwith. The l^russiuu or 
green imperial for cottagers. 

Lettuce. — Plant out directly, on rich soil, and sow a 
sprinkUng of Ady's cos. 

WiNTEu Greens. — ^Some time this month sow green kale, 
Savoys, Brussels sprouts. See, They should be oarher or 
later, according to tlie plot they are intended for. 

Leeks. — Sow directly ; rich soil. 

SriNAcu. — ^Immediately; the round kind, between some 
other crops. 

ilED Cabbages. — Plant for pickling. 

Onions, fob Seed. — Plant directly. 

SuAixoTS. — ^Lose no time in planting. 

BuoAi) Beams. — Plant a breadtli for the latest, shortly. 

Potatoes. — ^The earlier Uiese are finished the better ; late 
planting is a gambling transaction. 

Manuiies. — Those who have neglected handling Uieir 
muck heap must lose no time. This business should 
always be {>erformod as early in spring as possible, dioosing 
a di'y periiid for it. Formerly no distinction was made — to 
dig in dung of some kind was enough. The extension of 
root-cropping, however, as the true basis of improvement, 
and the best economy, has led to a distinction in these 
things. Our advice is, use a drill mixture to ail root crops, 
independent of what coarse manure may be dug in. As a 
general plan we say, select, in turning the dung-hill, all 
tho crumbling and finer material wUicli generally lies near 
the bottom ; this, house somewhere in the dry weeks before , 
wanted. 3Let tiie chimneys be swept and the soot added to ; 
the heap, to which a Uttle salt, say one part in twenty, may | 



be added. All charred weeds and rubbish, also, should by 
all moans be put to the heap, and any old, spent tan, leaf- 
soil, &c, ; this material, well blended, and applied in the 
drill, will set the young plant on its legs in half the usual 
time. All this looks vtsty fussy, no doubt, to some people; 
but they may rest assured that ** tA^ donH matter ** sort of 
folks are likely soon to be left in a fearfdl minority. 

As advice befbro parting fbr a few weeks we say, ** re- 
member that the insect and animal world are as alive to 
returning spring as the cultivator, and plans, offensive and 
defensive, must be laid without delay. We still stick to 
cinder -ashes and new sawdust as a slug and bird repellant ; 
a little quick-lime should also bo at hand. 

And now, with our fkmed Nelson, lot us add, ^England 
expects every man to do his duty." Let us all be up and 
doing, and with true old English pluck make up our minds 
to advance evei^ year. The cottager has truly advanced 
socially, let him take care that tlie same progress takes 
place industrially. Robert Ebbington. 



APIAKIAN'S CALENDAR.— March. 

By J. H. Pmfney Stq,^ Aulhar qf *" The Bee-kecper't Gmide," 

HtTEs. — Having already described the hives I most ap- 
proved of in the Crystal Pdaee, I will now give a descrip- 
tion of a newly-invented one of my own. Convinced as 1 have 
for some time been of the many advantages arising from 
having every hive fitted with bars, I have at length con- 
structed o square straw hive of that kind^ which, from its in- 
expensiveness, I trusted would have come within the reaeh 
of almost every cottager ; but since putting together the 
little items of cost for its several parts, I fear that I am 
mistaken, for it can cost but little, if any, less than eight 
shillings. The hive, as 1 have already said, is of siraw^ and 
perfectly square, 13^ inches by 13i> fitted with eight bars, 
of one inch and an eighth wide, with a cover of wood — the 
bars are kept in their places by zinc fittings. The openings 
in the orown-board are so placed as to allow <^ one large 
glass or two, or three small ones, being worked. It is pro- 
tected firom tlie weather by a milk-pan only, in the winter, 
and in the summer, whilst glasses are on (whidi may be 
covered with an old straw hivo), by a milk-pan and zinc 
shade. From tho facihty given by the bcu:s to renew the 
combs, this hive may be exjiected to stand for many years, 
therefore, two or three coats of paint should be given it before 
the bees are put into it, and an additional one every year or 
two afterwards ; and, as a Airther means of preserving it firom 
decay, the floor-board should be the exact size of the hive ; 
80 that the drip from tlie milk-pan clean it, a slight pro- 
jecture in front for alighting must of course be allowed; 
but by a careful 8<!yusunent of the milk-pan the drip may 
be made to escape this also. 

Mild Winter. — The very great number of fine days ws 
have had this winter hAva made my bees so active, as to load 
me to expect they will some of tliem require feeding era 
long, although I was very liberal to them in the autumn. 
At present all appear to be thriving, and in some of the 
strongest of them, 1 imagine that breeding has been going 
on fbr the last week or two, from the number of grubs and 
imperfectly-formed bees that are brought out every fine day. 

FEEDma. — ^From the mfiusual mildness of the season, 
greater attention must bo given to feeding than is usually 
necessary, or many stodoi will be lost. A gentleman, writing 
to me from Nottingham, on the 6th, says : — ** I know not 
how your bees have fared, but it has been a most disastrous 
winter with me — I have lost six stocks by famine and 
robbers.* 

Eably Qatiierqio. — I observed my bees, on the first of 
Fcbruaty, busily employed in collecting pollen jQnom the 
Winter Aconite, and now (^e middle of February) tliey arc 
as busily engaged every sunny hour amongst their favourite 
crocuses, and also upon the blossoms of the Arahis albida, 
which well deserves to be classed amongst eariy bee-flowers, 
and cultivated as such. 

liATBANDS. — I have imt in practice, with my own bees, 
what I recommended last month, namely— covering some 
of my hives with hay-bands ; the good, should any be found 
to arise from it, in promoting eariy breeding, siudl be com- 
municated in duo oourse. 
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Destruction op Stocks. — I very much regret to learn may suffer. The old ones submit quietly to be plucked, but 

by letter, as well as by the newspapers, that our veteran the young ones are very unruly, and if not gently handled 

apiarian friend. Dr. Bevan, has been a sufferer by the late they may be easily lamed, frx>m the efforts they make to 

terrible inundations. His lower rooms were three feet deep get away. 

in water, and his apiary (more than all to him) entirely As many of the earlier sorts of geese (if well-fed during 

swept away. I can readily imagine how he feels this loss; the winter) will commence laying again after hatching one 

for at his advanced age (approaching ninety), his bees were brood, if not too late in finishing laying a second time, they 

his greatest source of amusement, the loss of which will not ought to be set again, but the second hatcliing never thrives 

only be felt by himself, but by the apiarian world generally, so well, or gets to the size of the first, consequently they 

for I believe he had some experiments in progress, which, if are not of so much value, being generally sold for one 

he had been successful in, would have been given to the shilling less each than the earher ones. I would recommend 

public. I trust the loss of his bees will be made up to him not to feather the second hatched ones at all, as they are 

by the bee-keepers in the immediate neighbourhood of very liable to die from the effects of it afterwards.* 

Hereford, each one sending him a stock. About the commencement of harvest is the usual time 

when the cottager disposes of his young geese to the 
farmers and others, in order to fatten them on the stubbles 

TWT? MA\rAn.T?MT7TsiT CkV m^TTQT? for market or for their own use. He will then be amply re- 

iJlJii MAJNACiJliMJiiJNi UH iil!.J!iaJii. p^^^ ^ successful, for aU the past trouble and attention 

{Concluded from page 296.) which he has paid them; for, if successftd, he will find that 

After the geese with their young have been about four ^^ ^^e brood geese will have nurtured and brought up at 

or five weeks on the common, they are then expected to be 1®^* °™® young ones each, which will seU— at least they 

able to support themselves; and bemg better vegetable do here— at 33. 3d. each ; this will amount to the handsome 

feeders, and thriving better on grass, than any other sort of ^^^ ^^ upwards of ^8, including the feathers and quills, 

poultry, they will now grow rapidly, and will require little or -^-fter allowing for the year's keep of each goose, together 

no hand-feeding until they are sold to the farmer to stubble. ^'^ ^^^ gander, to be two bushels of oats each, at 2s. per 

At this stage they may be also left out at nights on the ^^^^"^ this amounts to ^1 4s., together with about 6s. worth 

common, but they must be still ahnost daily looked after, in o^ oatmeal, and three bushels of oats for the young ones, 

order that the young ones may not get intermixed with other ^^^ the first month; making in all £1 163. for expenses, 

flocks, which they are still liable to do; and the sooner the against ^8, leavmg a clear profit to the cottager of upwards 

stray ones are again put among their own flock the better, ^^ ^"' , . , , 

for if allowed to remain many days with a strange flock, it -^ut let it be understood, once for all, that geese can only be 

is difficult to get them to haunt with then: own afterwards. ^^«Pt t^^s advantageously by a cottager on a common, where 

AVhen they do get mixed among others, the easiest way to s^ch cottager has a right of depasturage thereon with geese; 

recover them is to use a stick four or five feet long, with a otherwise I do not think they can be profitably kept by any 

crook at the end of it similar to a shepherd's crook, with one, not even by a farmer, except on fens or marshy lands, 

which you can single out your own, by passing Uie crook where Uttle else wiU thnve ; for it is weU known by every 

round the neck of the gosling. This feat requires some intelligent farmer, that nothmg is more injurious to pasture 

dexterity in doing, in order to avoid an attack of the old land than the excrement of geese, and none such will allow 

ones, for they will surround you with threatening gestures, them to be seen on their farm, except for fattening on the 

and loud hissing, and will wait the opportunity of your stubbles. „ , , , -^ 

stooping to pick up the young one, when, if not quick in It is generaUy understood that after geese have been well 

domg so, you will most probably receive a blow from behind stubbled, they will require little more fattening— such is, and 

from the wings of the old gander, which, together with a ^^S^t to be the case, provided they have had a good range 

not vei-y pleasant nip with his bill, will tend to quicken your ^^ stubble, and a sufiiciency of water ; but many buy them 

movements exceedingly. After the goslings get older they ^^ the common, who have not stubbles to fatten them, 

do not so readily intermix with other flocks, except in case and such as do this ought to have an empty out-house to 

of a fox paying them a visit, which he sometimes does, and P^t them in, for they should not be allowed to roam about, 

commits sad havoc among them. which prevents them fattening so soon, besides, as has 

Another source of profit derived from geese are their ab-eady been said, doing injury to the herbage wherever 

feathers and quills, but these are now, as is well known, they go. The out-house in which they are kept ought to 

greatly deteriorated in value to what tliey used to be— the ^® ^®Pt perfectly clean, and well littered with straw eveiy 

price of the latter being hardly equivalent to the trouble of alternate day. Two troughs should be used, one for dry 

pluckmg them. Even in " the good old times of Queen oats, and the other, which must be larger, for holding 

Bess," the goose seems to have been greatly valued, not vegetables, such as chopped cabbage, lettuce, turnips, &c., 

only as a dainty dish, but also for her quills and feathers ; these, which will be plentiful in every garden at that time, 

for Roger Ascham, tutor to that queen, in speaking of the ^^® not only economical, but excellent feeding, on which 

goose, says—" Well fare thee, gentle goose, which bringeth they will fatten in a few weeks, and the goose when thus 

to a man, even to his doore, so many exceeding commodities, fattened, will be found, when cooked, to be far superior in 

For the goose is man's comfort in warre or peace, sleeping favour to those fed in the stubble. Among the vegetables 

or waking. AVhat prayse soever is given to shootynge, the ab-eady enumerated, there is none equalled by the Swedish 

goose may challenge the least part of it. How well docs turnip for fattening properties, these must be cut into small 

she make a man fare at his table. How casilie dotho she pi«ces, about half-aninch square, and put into a trough 

make a man lie in his bedde. How fitte even as her feathers among clean water. This vegetable I prefer before any 

be only for shootjuge, so bo her quiUs for writing ! " otlier for geese, and if plentifully fed on it, together wiUi 

In the fens of Lincolnshire, where great quantities of a sufficiency of dry oats, and clean water, they will fatten 

geese are kept, it is said that they are stripped of their on such food in five weeks, and be found of a superior 

I feathers sometimes as often as five times in the year ! This flavour to the gcneraUty of fattened geese. They may also 

. I consider as very improbable, as the feathers cannot ripen ^ S^^^n the refuse of the kitchen, such as potato peelings, 

at most more than three times in the year ! What I mean ^^-y ^^ the refuse small potatoes, if not intended for 

by being ripe is, that when so, the feathers are easily planting, may be given them, but they must be cut in two 

plucked, and have no signs of blood attached to their ends, previously. For the first day or two, when put up to fatten, 

The best time to feather the old ones the first tune in each they will not rehsh much the vegetables mentioned, but 

year is as soon as the young ones get covered with feathers, after that they will begin to devour them greedily, 

and again about Midsummer, when both old and young ^t n*^ been ahready said, that the young geese are sold off 

ought to be stripped of thek feathers and quills. The the common by the cottager for 8s. 3d. each; tliis is when the 

feathers should be taken off no part except the breast and stubbles are nearly ready for them ; they, therefore, cost the 

along the beUy, and not more than five quills taken from farmer nothing, as it were, for the expense of fattening, and 

each wing. If it be fine weather, they will not generally are generally sold, on an average, for 6s. each, leaving a profit 

suffer from this process ; but if cold or wet weaUier imme- , ^^ recommend it not to be done at aU. It i. a bubarou. cnrto^ 

, oiately succeeds this operation, some of the weaker ones £o. c. O. 
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of Is. Qd. each to the fanner, thns both cottager and fiurmer 
are benefited by the keeping of geese, and I will now en- 
deavonr to show how others may be also benefited who are 
desirous of fattening a few for their own use. These ought 
to bny them a little sooner, when tliey may be purchased 
for about half-a-crown each, and if fed as has been re- 
commended, allowing three-quarters of a bushel of oats 
to each goose, with a sufficiency of the vegetables named 
aboye, they will be found not only much cheaper, but far 
richer in flaronr, and with more firmness in their flesh than 
the geese usually sold in the market — Llebio. 



PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

By Henry Wenman Newman, Esq, 

{^Continued from page 325.) 

HIVBS AND BOXES. 

The best of hives for increase of stock, after all, is the 
old straw hive, so generally used by the cottager. They can 
be purchased with holes for glasses in the best bee counties. 
They should stand on wooden floors, the best mode being 
to have a fixed stand and board, with a moveable board upon 
it, so that the upper board can be removed and cleaned, 
and replaced, at pleasure. Mr. Nutfs boxes are orna- 
mental, and the pubhc are much obliged to him for them ; 
but an improvement may be made in them. His theory, 
that the queen never lays eggs in the side boxes of her 
colonies, is erroneous, as it is proved that the queen lays 
wherever there are brood combs. Probably, in a succession 
of bad seasons, the side boxes have never been completely 
filled, and the stocks have dwindled (as was the case with 
my own;, which led him to suppose that the queen never 
laid her eggs in them. 

I do not recommend bee-hotues ; they encourage vermin 
and dirt of aJl sorts ; but I will allow they possess one good 
quality — ^probably, if the aspect is s. e., the combs may 
never be melted by the heat. Neat boxes with glasses 
are the means of saving hundreds of bees. In a good 
season the glasses will be filled twice with the purest honey. 
I shall give a description of the various hives which I re- 
commend ; my own straw hives are covered with earthen- 
ware pans, which I find the least troublesome. Hackles 
harbour mice, and other vermin, and if they are not well 
made, rain gete into the top of tlie hive, and the combs in 
that part wiU be mouldy — desertion by the bees being often 
the consequence. 

The covering I use for my straw hives is the large 
earthenware pan; between the pan and the hive tliere 
should be a little straw or hay. In the hot season of 1840, 
when in June the thermometer reached 8b^ in the shade, 
none of my hives were destroyed by the melting of the 
combs, although no extra precaution was taken. In Oxford- 
shire I met with a cottager who had two destroyed by the 
heat within one week of the end of June, and another in 
the adjoining parish. All three of these hives had the 
common straw hackle for a covering, but stones instead of 
boards to rest on. Bees, in seasons like that of 1846, ought 
to be shaded with boughs of trees, or covered with wet 
cloths, from eleven o'clock in the morning imtil five in the 
afternoon, unless they are in shaded bee-houses. 

No amateur in bees ought to be without the show-bar 
hive ; a small cast, or second swarm, is sufficient to put into 
one of these hives, but, unless taken great care of, they die in 
the winter. I have two of these hives. I have seen the 
queen lay eggs ; she goes head-foremost into the cell first, 
to examine it, she then turns round and goes backward into 
the cell to deposit her egg. By frequently opening these 
show hives the bees by degrees become accustomed to it 

All hives and boxes should be looked at once a-day, at 
least, to guard against accidents. The entrance to a hive 
may be stopped up, or fifty other accidents may happen. 
Boxes are constantly infested with spiders, which weave their 
webs in all directions. These should be swept away, for, if 
neglected, you will generally find in them several dead bees. 
The boards should be swept about twice a year ; many bee- 
keepers never do so at all. In a populous hive it is safe to 
do it, but only in cold weather. 



THE GOLDEN AND THE SILVER PHEASANTS. 

{Continued from page 324.) 

Wnn^ entertaining this strong disbelief in the domesti- 
cability of any species which I have yet seen of the genus 
Phasianus, it is only right to state the opinion which other 
well-informed persons hold respecting birds which are as 
yet known, in their Uving state, to but very few Knglishmen 
indeed. Mr. Edward Blyth, the very able and accomplished 
Curator to the Asiatic Society's Museum at Calcutta, writes, 
**■ From what I have obsened, I should not think that the 
Polyplectrons are domesticable, but I have only seen them 
in aviaries. The KaUij pheasants {alhocrislalusy melanotusj 
Horsfieldi, lineatus^ erythrophthalmus)^ I veiy strongly sus- 
pect, are reclaimable. The great Fireback {igniius) I have 
had extremely tame, but the pair were much too valuable to 
me to be experimented on, at least in this way." Here are 
some briUiant subjects for trial ; and if, after all, we get no 
new court-yard pet, we shall, at least, have introduced a 
magnificent addition to our aviaries. But, to my mind, a 
great argument that they are not reclaimable, is the fact 
Uiat they have not been reclaimed by the natives of India. 
Even the gold and the silver pheasants have been bred 
with us for quite a sufficient number of (their) generations 



The Huish hhe is pretty, and well intended by the in- 
ventor ; but, unfortunately, the bees often make their combs 
in a different direction from what the owner wishes, and 
then tlio extraction of tlie combs is almost impossible. 
Boxes, which I am very fond of myself, in the winter have 
one good quality : if there be one straw hive in the apiary, 
that most impudent enemy of bees, the black-headed largo 
tomtit, always prefers the straw, which he nibbles at for ten 
minutes together to worry the bee ; but I never saw him at 
a box. 

The perpetual cry of want of room in hives and boxes 
may be carried too far ; frequently, on examination of my 
boxes, I have found the vacant space filled with cobwebs, ' 
and numbers of dead bees enveloped in them. How often, 
too, do we see the side boxes begin to be filled, and, when a 
wet month arrives, the side boxes deserted, and parts of a 
few combs left untenanted; yet writers persist in recom- 
mending the peasants in Scotland to keep as many bees as 
they do in the splendid climate of Switzerland ! If we could 
bargain for a dozen summers such as 1842 and 1840, a great 
deal more might be done in Great Britain. The proof how 
the matter stands is plain : for one stock of bees kept in 
Great Britain by cottagers, there are fifty in Switzerland, 
and parts of Germany, where the climate is more equal. 

Mr. Taylor's Hive. — Mr. Taylor (whose book on bees has 
gone through four editions) has certainly invented a new 
hive, more compact than Mr. Nutt's. The glasses are 
placed in a very plain and simple manner, and easily taken 
off when filled with honey. These hives are now to be seen 
everywhere, and, in good seasons, are very useful as well as 
ornamental ; at the same time, no hives are equal to the 
old straw hives for productiveness, and they are more free 
from the vicissitudes of heat and cold. Boxes should be 
painted a light straw colour, so as not to attract the rays of 
the sun too much. If hives or boxes are too small, tlie 
bees soon make their combs down to the board, and then it 
becomes a matter of difficcdty to raise them for the purpose 
of cleaning them. Indeed, in a very populous hive, it 
cannot be done without danger and great annoyance, as 
the operator will find all the combs glued to the board. 

Mr. Milton's Hives. — When visiting the Crystal Palace, 
I was much pleased with Mr. Milton's hive ; he showed me 
one which was full of honey, about the 7th of June, It is 
astonishing how his bees must have worked to have filled 
the combs so full, as there is not much of the Tr\folium 
repens in the vicinity of Hyde Park; probably, a strong 
honey dew on the sycamore trees, or the maple, had some- 
thing to do with it, and tliere is a considerable quantity of 
ganlen and nursery ground not far off. I admire the sim- 
plicity of Mr. Milton's hives ; they form a pleasing variety 
to those amateurs who like to have everything new. I un> 
fortimately did not see Mr. Payne's hives, which, I believe, 
were there ; but I saw Mr. Taylor's beautiful assortment, 
which I have noticed elsewhere. 
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to became as tome as boase lambu, if tanMbility made pari 
of their fortnne, or their phrenology. Let the reader con- 
trast all he has ever heard, or known, respecting the dodlity 
of lunme-kred gold and silver pheaHants, with Mr. Blyth'ii 
relation of what is now passing under his eye with respect 
to wUd pea-ibwl. 

*'In manyidaces they (the wild peafowl) are protected 
by the Hindoo inhabitants, €tHd became very tame^ though 
unreclaimed. — See an ant^cdote quoted in my notice of the 
Indian Cranes, published in Sir W. Jardine's * Contributions 
to i>mithology,' 1850. The few I have seen were as wild 
as they could be, not permitting an approach witliin gun- 
shot ; and we could only get at them when driven forward 
by a line of beaters in the direction of our concealed posi- 
tion, picking them off as they Aew over. The Jungle fowl 
and black partridge were, however, our chief objects of 
pursuit ; and I may mention that a wUd pea-chick is most 
undeservedly under-rated in this country for tlie table. 
The old birds of either sex are only fit to make soup of. 
Many are taken alive by certain Shikaris (game-purveyors), 
who occasionally bring them to Calcutta lor sale, their fea- 
thers uniigured, but the eyes sewn up, and that very coarse^. 
A row of these temporarily- blinded birds they cany perched 
on a pole, and they are generally well-fed and in ^ood con- 
dition, having been caught some time and attentively fed. 
When ike Hg^ures whick had doted the eyeiitia are cut, (and 
this is a nice operation sometimes, ftom the festered or 
united state of the parts, requiring tlie skilful use of a 
lancet or sharp pen-loiife, yet the bird soon recovers, how- 
ever disfigured for a time,) they are a$ wild at auy newly 
caught pkeatant ; hU phctd withfowlt and other tame p<mltry, 
they are not long in becomiug tafieieatky familiar^ i^, im 
hting much of their timidity:' Further, it appears, '* The 
tame peafbwl of England does not, that I am aware of, 
diifer from the wild bird in any particular whatever. But 1 
have never heard of white or pied peafbwl in this countiy, 
exempt some of the former recently impoited, and which 
breed here most freely." Unless any newly-captured bird 
begins soon to make Uie best of a bad bargain, and, after 
an indulgence of the first passion of grief and rage at the 
losn of tiberty, tries to look about it with tlie manifest con- 
viction that *^ what cant be cured must be endured," like 
these poor wild peafbwl after their cruel discipHue of tem- 
porary blindness, I believe that all hope of dowietticatiag it 
or its ofibpring may be deferred in tiecala taculorMm (for ages 
of ages). 

Both the golden and the silver pheasants may be con- 
sidered as modem, though not recent, acquisitions to Eu- 
rope. They may have been imperfectly known to the 
ancients by rumour, as well as by skins, or even by a few 
of their more remarkable feathers. Cuvier, indeed, suggests 
that the Phoenix of those days was no other than our golden 
pheasant — See Pliny's description for the p<Mnts of agree- 
ment. The points of disagreement, and the fabulous portion 
of its history, are scarcely more inconsistent witli truth, than 
were very lately entertained notions respecting the birds of 
Paradise, or even than the current and popular belief of the 
way in which struthious birds are hatched. The golden 
pheasant does not appear to have been known to Aldrovandi, 
although he quotes Marco Polo's notice of the Long^tailed 
or Reeve's pheasant, which states that **in the regions 
Krgimtd and Cirquth (wherever they may be), which are 
trilaitary to the Oreat Cham, very large pheasants are 
found (supposed of that size, to be in proportion to tlieir 
appendages), with such a length of tail as to exceed 
eighteen pahna." The imported spoils of our birds mt^ be 
those alluded to, when he relates that ** Oraithologus writes 
that certain fiidierman, at stated times of the year, imitate I 

' know not what kind of fties by means of pheasant's feathers, 
with which, attached to a hook, the^ manage to deceive the 

\ fish." Such gaudy feathers are m great request at the 
present day by the gentlemen who successfully trace the 
oouree of our salmon streams. But another half-forgotten 
naturalist fumidies us with a still more precise historic 
record, as far as England ia ooneemed. Albin Albik, 
vol. ui. page ;U, figures the golden pheasant as ** The Bed 
Pheasant Cook from China." He says, *' I do not find this 
beantiftil bird described by any author ; it was in the pos- 
session of the Honourable John Spencer^ Esquire, at his 
house in Windaor Fork, where I vent by lua older to draw 



it " (July ^1, 1735). His next plate, dated twO' years laier, 
gives the silver pheasant und^ the title of *^The White 
China Plieasant" After a description, he adds, '^ This bird 
I saw at a lady's at Enjieldy where I made a drawing from 
it. I do not liad this bird described in any author." 1>. 

(To he continued,) 






ON KEEPING FOWLS FOR PROFIT. 

It is an unplesKant task to find fault, especially when it is 
with one's favourites, but I fear I must, nevcrtheloRs, ac- 
knowledge that a great number of the fowls wliich are kept 
in England ore a sod, worthless community^ sadly neglected, 
and sadly standing in need of reform. 

According to an insertion in the T^intet a few weeks back 
(quoting the number given in the trade returns), 10H,*M63,121 
eggs wore imported in eleven months, giving an increase, I 
find, of 90,M0,:;2()2 since 1848. Yet, at the same time that 
wo are going to other countries to supply this advancing 
demand for eggs— which must be rather stale before they 
can be made use of — how many thousand famiHea of the 
working (Masses tliere are at home, to whom an addition of 
two shillings or half-a- crown p» week^ to the present 
earnings, for ten months in the year, would be most accept- 
able ; and whose children ore dmly ii^jmced in character, for 
want of some rational occupation and employment. I speak 
of tins pursuit now as an assistauce only, not as an entire 
occupation. I heard (the intelligence came from a custom- 
house oilicer at a port in the West of England, of no very 
considerable importanee) that seventy tons of eggs were 
landed at the quay, and weighed at the railway by which 
they were forwarded, in one day. Now, if the hundred and 
sixty or two hundred thousand hena employed to lay these 
eggs in a week, could be divided among twenty thousand 
families near the places where the demand exists, how 
much more satisfaction there would be in their consumption, 
tlian there possibly can be, after they have become many 
d^ys old, and subjected to the shaking of a sea voyage. 

The minimum price for new-laid eggs in London and its 
njMghbourhood is a penny and three-half^)ence each, pro- 
vided the purchaaera can depend on their fireshness ; those 
for puddings vary between twelve and twenty for a shilling. 
I believe the price in other places bears about the same re- 
lation to the price of other eommodities. The faeility with 
which they can be disposed of must of coarse depend mnch 
on the locality, and the distance of a maAei ; but the col- 
lection and sale of eggs might surely be arranged and 
carried out by some one person, for all the small poultry 
keepera in a neighbonrhood, with advantage both to himself 
and his employers. I think Mr. Bicfaardson mentiona, that 
in Ireland, this matter of collecting eggs is managed by 
young boys, the amount of whose pay depends on the eare 
and steadiness wiUi which the task is executed. I think 
this plan would increase the benefit of the trifle earned a 
hundred-fold, by often making a steady, intelligent man, out 
of an idle, careless boy. At the present time, when so many 
farmers, headed by a greatly respected and illustriooa |Ht>- 
moter of agricultural improvement, are taming tl^r atten- 
tion towards the rearing of poultry, I am sure there are 
fliojiy who would kindly assist their poorer neighbours witii 
both advice and help in finding a market for the produce of 
their little hen-yards. 

The characters of children are improved, in many retpectt^ 
by having live stock entrusted to them. Pretty creatures to 
love and pet, and tend with care. 

I will conclude this article with a few plain hints for the 
use of such persons as may wish to adopt my suggestion, 
but who may not be at present acquainted with the practice 
of keeping a few fowls with economy, 

lie careful, in the first fdaee, to feed with economy ; let 
the fowls have an abundant supply of food^ but take care 
that none ia wasted. Middlings, for common use, is as goo«l 
as bariey-meal, awl half the prices It will not be found bed 
economy to buy oat-meal for the chickens, although it is 
rather dear. Uive a litUo meal. The liquor in which bacon 
or other meai has been boiled ia very good to mix with the 
meaL 

Is the second place* do not eaooorage my lazy ones 
among the little flock. Do not keep a h6» that lays leea 
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, . , „ „ 1 food evei^ morn- 

ing uum tbej 1^ »g»iu, Ijut do not lel fowla eat of it which 
ha well witliout. Let there be ft aufply of oyaUi or Hhell- 
fljih aballs broken i^i. or old building rubbi^ an fuola muMi 
have lime iti some shape fur their OBg-aholU. 

In thu Udrd place, oan; on jionr little Inile ntli perfect 
hoHtilif — have no euniieidinentH. ^'rite the dale upon the 
oggK, and after tliey are four dajg old. sail thum no luntti^r 
aa new laid ogga, but at n somewliat cheaper rate. I believe 
tliOTS would be B much greater demand foe &ush e^B than 
there is uow, if tliuse which are sold is^uob couM be fulljr 
depended on. 

t'ourttily — k«ap as little nnprodnctive atoclc u pouuble. 
Thu moat expessive lime with fuwU ia troin when they 
ceaM) lo be quite ohickena, until Ibe; become productive. 
It L3 tlierefore advisable, for ucunoiuj'a sake, la pii^k out 
all not intuuded f<« atuck, and aell Ihetu fur tlie table at 
(Lret< ur four months old. Cuilets of common breuds will 
odea nut laj until thej are eight or nine months old ; souiu 
of choicer kiiida lay muvli either. 

I have never fouud an; kind of foal m good, or so proflt- 
able, M the Cochin-China, and I hop« to see the day airivi.', 
ihurlli/, when the poor man, as well aa the rich, maj possesti 
bin cock and hens of thid ewellent sort. They are at 
prwHiit dear, but with a ^Ula time and patienoe, I am sura 
a «tock might be gut together at sm^ expunue, and their 
great superiority as profitable poultry is so well worth the 
effort, tliat I cannot help offering a suggestion on the subject. 
I speiik of the Cucliin- China not tnj'aucs, but only aa pro- 
iIiKlivt tlock. 

First. Hake it your basinesa to know thtnunghly what 
the true bred fowls should bfi, fbr if yon attampt to obtain 
tliem without this thorough knowledge, your trouble ia only 
likely lo Icail to diaappuinlment, and to tlla loss of your 
little capital. The general cbaraateriatics of this fowl ani 
now too well known Ia need repuUtion here, but when / 
aelect, I like ta take tlie bird in my hand ; it Bhuuld be vti^ 
[dump, and broad made, not bio tall, and very deep (roiu 
back lu liroaaL The ijHalUif of Uie Hull' is very important; 
on raiaing that on the thifih with tlie bond, there ia as much 
ditlerence in the texturu in the choicett Hpeomens of tlie 
Coabin-Ubina fowh<, and in tome of a coarser kind, as there 
in between Hosa silk, and ootton. When yau know what Uie 
fowls should be, and where lo find some (^ flrst-rata ciuaiity, 
get together lialf-a-guinea, or any sum you can manage, oiid 
with it piircba^ aa many eggH as you con get. Where you 
buy the et'gs, notice that the cocks are good, and take care 
to know which hen laid your eggs ; any amateur who obliges 
you with a law egga will pardon you for being thus particular, 
when he knows of how much importance tiiu little sum of 
money is to you. Give those eggit, and no others, however 
amall their number, tt> one good hen tliat you can well 
depeud od; raise the chickens with great care, and feed 
Ihem verg abunianllg. When tliey grow up to l>e cook-birds 
anil pullets, sell the young cocks, ^d keep the two best 
pullets ; if jou are lucky enough to have more than two 
pullets, you may be ^lad to let the remainder go with the 
cocks, a^ an inducement to ptutihasera to take them, for it is 
oR«n very difficult to get rid of cocks alone. With the 
money thus produced, buy a good young cock, the beat your 
fUndu will permit you to choose, and lake care that ho is not 
of the same blood aa jont pullets. The following spring 
you will have young fowU fit to bre«d from at once, and 
which will condnuo to incrsaaa in value and good qualities 
for a long time. 

I am really almost ashamed of letoming again and agun 
la this well-worked subject of Coohin-China fowls, but 1 tind 
them ao very tit for Uie purpose I now advocate, that I 
cannot forbear. It is a recommendation that Uiey are 
easily kept to the place intended for them; while the work- 
ing man ia at his daily occunatiim, he cannot afford to let 
his liena amuse their leisure by turning his neighboura into 
enemies, by trenfiBssing and depredations ; ttiis need not be 
feared with Cochm-Chinaa. They also come to maturity, and 
}ioffa to lay ao early, that at the age when other fowls are 
moat expetudre, uid ■he^ eggs are tcaroe, Utry begin to 
ptodnoa. Anweh Bosh, 



J U DOING FLOfiTBTS- FLOWEBa 
Theb* is one, and only one, way to judge correctly ftoriita' 
iowers shown in standii. How often does it happen that 
judges go into the exhibition room to award prizeH without 
oithor pencil or paoer. They look IVom end to end. and 
returning «ay, " We' are going to have a very hanl task, for 
the standi^ are really good, but we must make haste, tor Iho 
doors have to be open at such a time." After having gone 
sev»al times over a dozen ataoda of daldias, they say, " Put 
the first prine on that, we all agree this ia the beat.— Now 
for the second.' Then over they go again, and at laat Und 
one they think the next beat. " Now tor the thiid."— "Well, 
I think that should have it; we had a sad job to say whiob 
of thoKB had to be second; well, put it on, we have a vast 
deal lo do yet, and we have been a long lime over tliis loL" 
Than the sixes are got over in the wune nncertaiu way. 

Now. when eompetitian is anything like eqnal, no man 
can judge by the eye alune. He cannot lift stands together 
to compare, as he could in cliua showing ; but when judges 
prooeed to examine, if lliey will follow the plui t lay down, 
they cannot make a mistake. I take two attuids of twelves, — 
dahliaa, ror example, but it hidda good iu ^ stand-Rbowing. 
Lot uno of the judges have pencil and paper, or notebook, 
and let them start at the frout row at the lel't-hand eor 
I will suppose there are two standa, and call Uieni A. and U. 
By once going over, the judyes readily suo which stand haa 
tlie most good blooms, and which the next, and ao oB. 
give notliing to bad or middling Howers; tJiey must go for 
uolhii^. Tbe exhibitors must put belter in, ix tbey will 
not win a Qrat prixe, if there ia a stand that has one prant 
more, ft will bn (lie means of having better stands on the 
table ill future, for the exhibitor will not run bin blooms so 
far, templed by a desire to niu mauy prizes, nor put a part 
good into the twenty-fonrs, a part into his twelve*, and a 
part to the sixes, instead of making one good stand. 

If two stands have equal points, I dinda the pri:ie be- 
tween the two. Judges thus judging, eaa show their notes 
of each aland, without the least fear of well-founded disaa- 
tisfaulion, and sIiuh where such and such stand or aUnilK 
lost tlic pri^e by bad blooms. 1 do not write because I 
lliinli IhiH plan will do, but from fipi-riean of its success ; 
but the jiid);es must be competent, and know Ur. (ilenny's 
sUndsvils.— J. ('Bu^iiaJNo, fi-ilvK I'ltrt, Uorthiwiberlnnd. 
Daht.us.— Stanh A. 



Sank Ib Iha Er* 



Dimjts. — SriNi) B. 



Good Good Bid Qwd 

» « » » 

Oaai IM Good Good 

(MUy 

B wins, hanDgdghtpMDtB; A bnt seven. 

YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
IMPRUVKMKNT OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
TiiE first show of Uiia society was held on Thnrsdiiy and 
Friday, l^th and 13th Februar}*, in the Biting School, 
Halifax. It was well attended, and was the finest eihibitioD 
of domealia poultry ever seen in the north of England. 
The judges were— Edward Bond, Esq., Hiddleton Lodge, 
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Leeds ; Samuel Nutt, Esq., York ; and James Bissell, Esq., 
Bii-mingham. The honorary secretary, to whom much 
praise is due for the success of tlie show, is W. H. Heaton, 
Esq. The successful exhibitors in each class were as fol- 
lows : — 

Spanish. — Captain Wyndham Hornby, B.N., Knowtley, Prescot; 
John Henry Peck, Esq., Wigan. 

Dorking. — Watson Cliapman, Esq., York ; Capt^ Wyndham Hornby, 
R.N., Knowiley, Prescot. 

CocAJA*CAina.— Mrs. Hosier Williams, Eaton Mascott, near Shrews- 
bury ; C. H. Dawson, Esq., Beamsley Hall, near Skipton; Charles Bar- 
stow, Esq., Halifax; Robert John Simpson, Esq., Sandbach, Cheshire ; 
James Cattell, Esq., Hatfield House, Birmingham. 

Malay. — James Dixon, Esq., West Brook Place, Bradford ; BIr. Pear- 
son, 4, Britannia Street, Leeds; Mr. George Jackson, Penlej, York. 

Oame. — Samuel Armitage, Esq., Bradford ; Henry Kilner, Esq., 
Laverack Lane, LightclifTe, near Halifax ; William Smith, Esq., Halifax. 

Oolden Pheasants. — Henry Clapham, Esq., Aireweil, Keighley; Richard 
Adams, Esq., Selby ; James Dixon, Esq., West Brook Place, Bradford. 

SUoer Pheasants. — Henry Clapham, Lsq., Aireweil, Keighley ; William 
Ludlam, Esq., Bradford; Joseph Binder, Esq., EUnwood-grove, Leeds. 

Chittaprat. — Mr. Joseph Tuley, Matchless House, Keighley ; William 
Smith, Esq., Kent House, Halifax. 

Po/and.— James Dixon, Esq., West Brook Place, Bradford (Silver) ; 
John Had wen, Jun., Esq., Kebroyd, near Halifax (Silver). 

Anp other Distinct Breed. — Courtney Kenny Clarke, Esq., Haugh 
End, near Halifax (Columbian); John Taylor, Jun., Esq., Crcssey House, 
London (Andalusian). 

I Bantams: Oold or Silver Laeed. — Mrs* Hosier Williams, Eaton Mas- 
cott, Shrewsbury (silver laced); Jeremiah Stansfeld Rawson, Esq., 
Oreenroyde, near Halifax ; John Greenwood Sugden, Esq., Steeton Hail, 
Keighley (gold laced). 

Bantams: Blacky White, or any other Variety. — Jamrs Dixon, Esq., 
West Brook Place, Bradford (black) ; Samuel Armitage, Esq , Bradford 
(white). 

Oeese. — Henry Ambler, Esq., Watkinson Hall, near Halifax ; Captain 
Wyndham Hornby, R.N., Knowsley, Prescot. 

Ducks. — Captain Wyndham Hombv, R.N., Knowsley, Prescot; James 
Dixon, Esq., West Brook Place, Bradford. 

T«rArQf«.— Edward Akroyd, Esq., Denton Park; Henry Ambler, Esq., 
Watkinson Hall, near Haluax. 

Extra Prizes. — For the best cock in the exhibition— James Cattell, 
Esq., Hartfield House, Birmingham (Cochin-China cock). For the best 
hen in the exhibition — Robert John Simpson, Esq., Sandbach, Cheshire 
(Cochin-China hen.) 

Extra Stock.-'Tht judges highly commend the Cochin-China fowls 
sent by Thomas Sturgeon, Esq., Manor Bouse, Grays, Essex. 



THE DOMESTIC PIGEON. 
{Continued from p. 281.) 

rOOD FOR PIGEONS. 

In their natural stnto tliey eat all kinds of groin, but prefer 
those of leguminous plants. In a state of (loniesticity one 
cainiot so much vary their fouvl, consequently the vetch or 
tare h&s been chosen, which appears the most economical 
and the best to feed them with habitually. However, in 
tliose countries where the vetch cannot be procured, its 
place may be suppUed by other grain, wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat, lentils, peas, small beans, moizo (especially that 
small kind called ** Forty-days "). 

All these kinds of food may be given without precaution 
to the dove-house pigeon, but this is not tlie case with regai*d 
to tliose of the dovecote, which are much more dehcate, par- 
ticularly when tlieir races are pure. Some of this food, and 
especially wheat, relt^xes them much, makes them cold, and 
often causes a dangerous scouring, besides which it fre- 
quently occasions the eggs to be soft, and retards the laying. 
As soon as these inconveniences are perceived, they must be 
remedied, by giving the pigeons canary or hemp seed, but 
in a small quantity, hecause these seeds act in an opposite 
manner too i)owerfully. 

Although the vetch may appear to he the best food for 
pigeons, it still has its inconveniences, particularly when too 
new. It then causes the young pigeons a diarrhoea, wliich 
may become fatal, unless quickly remedied by means of salt, 
as we shall describe presently. There is no economy in 
purchasing cheap vetches, because the birds consume more, 
and they are not so nourishing. Vetches should bo chosen 
heavy, hard, of a bright and deep black, and a true econo-^ 
mist cannot do better than have his provision a year in ad- 
vance, for tlio seed agrees better with the pigeons when two 
years old than the year it is grown. Some amateurs have 
attempted to replace the vetch with the small garden beany 
but its size prevents the small species from swallowing it, 
and all of them can only disgorge it with great difficiUty, 
painfully, and sometimes dangerously, particularly among 
the Pouters. Qrey peas do not present so many incon- 
Teniences. 



If we see that the vetch does not agree with the dovecote 
pigeons, instead of replacing it with only one Irind of grain, 
we shall do hotter by mixing all those we ha\'e just named ; 
nature would dictate to each pigeon that which would best 
agree with it. The dovecote pigeons, although more delicate 
than the others, still subsist on a greater variety of food. 
They easily accustom themselves to eat the cnimb of bread, 
the paste given to poultr}* to fatten them, and even ^ith 
meat cut very small. Should they be very much pressed 
with lumgcr, tliey will seek food on the dunghills, and even 
in filtli. They are extremely fond of the sorrel leaf, and 
sometimes peck it in the gardens. Some pigeons will even 
eat insects. "NVhen pigeons are backward in laying, and 
require lu^ging to set, we must give them food prepared for 
them, which consists of one quart] of canary seed, one quart 
of hemp seed, and one quart of buckwheat. We may throw 
them a few handfuls of this daily, but only during winter 
and the moulting season. This food warms them, and soon 
induces them to brood. We may, without any gradual transi- 
tion, make them do without any oUier food than tliis ; but 
that is not the case with regard to depriving them of it, and 
yet it is necessary to wean them from it as soon as it becomes 
useless, that is to say, when their young ones are hatched. 
We then begin to mix some vetch seed with it, at first in 
small quantities, and increase it by degrees, so that by the 
end of ten or twelve days it is all vetch. 

All pigeons are passionately fond of salt. Even when an 
old wall loaded with saltpetre is in the neighbourhood of 
their residence, we may see them fly to it in great numbers 
even- hour of the day, and fight desperately to approach tlie 
pla;?e wliere the mortar is most saline. This taste amounts 
vdtli tliem to an instinct for the presen'ation of health, for, 
as has already been remarked, salt is always veiy beneficial 
to them, and frequently even cures their disorders. Amateurs 
also give it them, but prepared in the various manners that 
we ai*e about to enumerate as the best 

In the soutli of France, and particularly in the envi 
rons of Lyons, tliey try to procure the body of a fox, or, 
if tliis cannot be obtained, they take a dead cat, flay it, 
and fill tlie cavity of the body vdXh. cummin seed and 
soiTel leaves. It is then soaked in water in whicli as much 
salt has been dissolved as possible. After having been left 
in tliis brine for a fortnight, it is taken out and placed on 
the spit before a large tire. As it roasts, they sprinkle it 
with salt i)0wdercd veiy fine, and leave it at the fire until it 
is nearly all dried up. It is then taken into the dove-house, 
or dovecote, and suspended in a place where tlie pigeons can 
easily pock it, which they do so greedily, that in a verj' short 
space of time tliere is nothing remaining of it but the 
skeleton. Tlie farmers who employ this method assert that 
they attract by this means the pigeons from the environs, 
and that when tliese pigeons have once tasted the salted fox, 
they adopt the dove-house for ever. 

Some authors direct salt to be given in tlie following 
mamier: — Take ten pounds of vetch, or such other fari- 
naceous seed you like ; add to them one or two pounds of 
cummin seed. Have « some clayey earth well sifted, and 
sufficiently moistened to be kneaded by water in which you 
have dissolved two pounds of common salt, and mix them 
thoroughly. This kind of paste must be made into cones, 
and exposed to the heat of tlie sun, or placed in an oven 
moderately warm, until their dampness is entirely evaporated; 
tliey must aften>'ar(ls be kept in a very drj' place. Several 
of them are taken into the dove -house and dovecot, where 
the pigeons come and peck them. It has been remarked 
tliat tlie seasons in whicli thcv attack these cones the most 
is winter, during the continuance of rain, when they feed 
their young, and still more so while they are moulting. 
This clay, thus prepared, is not only a preservative against 
sickness, but it is a stimulant to laying. 

Some persons content themselves with merely scattering 
salt in the dovecote, or dove-house, without its having under- 
gone any preparation ; others place it in a vessel, where the 
pigeons go and peck it. These two metliods are both bad, 
tlie first l)ecauso the salt is lost, or mode dirty by the filth, 
the second because they can abuse what at first warms 
them, but ends in making them ill. The manner of gi\'ing 
salt which appears to us most preferable, is to give them the 
tail of a salt cod-fish to peck, or a mackerel, or any other 
fish prepared in the same manner — ^that is, strongly satu- 
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rated with salt, and dried. Pigeons are otten seen to figlit 
orer it, aad in a. abort lima 1g»vo noihing ramuning of it 
but the lionen. Tim tnil of a cod ought to suffice for Hdj 
pigaoii9, and if nlljer tldh are moile use of, Iha aamo pro- 
portious mny Le fuUowiid. 

It will not do to give pigeons the Gnt rater that comes to 
haudi fiir «xiuuplu, lliat from a pit ia vtry prejudicial to 
I tbem wheii it eoDtoiiis any saline matters, wliich is tlie case 
I with most of die water in t)ic pits in Paris ; bnt when it is 
pare, on the cantrarf, it iit better for them than any olher. 
Biul water is known by noap not iliisolving in it, and whon 
it does not cook vegetables well. Biver waUr may not 
only be given to birds, but to every animal ; however, if this 
eannot easily ba obti^ed, they will do very well with the 
■ome that niui msJies use of. SomeUmes pigeons will stray 
eight or ten leagues fVom their dove-hontie, and go down to 
the sea-sbnre to peck the saline efflorescence left by the 
waters on the downs and rocks which are covered at high 
tides. They wander still farther in search of salt water. 

{Tobtl 



a white body and hlne wingi ; the BelgisDR also prefer it to 
carry dispatches. 

Enqubh TunniT I^Cotmnha turbUa anglka). — A short beak; 
simple filament rounil the eyes ; iris black ; plumnce of nn 
ametliyst blue, witli blaek bars on the wings. This prrtty 
variety is very pure, for it cannot be crosBcd with any other 
witliout entirely losing its coloora. It is the most esteemed, 
and the one that prodaces the most. 

Black Ti/bdit {Colianba lurbUa tmifre). — It VC17 nearly 
resembles the preceding, but lias a black cloak. 

White TunwT (Cotimba lurbila a/Jo). — It is like the 
others, but itn cloak is white as well as tho rcstuf iUt body. 

Chested Tl-hdit (Cuftnnia luriila friifnlo).— Thin pretty 
bird is only common now in Qermnny, nnd differs merely in 
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TuEBiT TioEON (CWmnfta lurbUa). — This is s vcrj small 
rare of pigeons, bnt little larger than the tnrtlo dove, with 
which BuiTon pretends that it produces mules or mongrels. 
Their beak is short, and their head resembhng a toad's — that 
is to say, that in the handsomest varieties the eycK arc ex- 
tremely prominent in the npper part of the skull, where 
they form two very nlrong protuberances, as well ss the 
occipital bone, which formx a third, and gives their head a 
resemblance to that of a toad. Although they have a dif- 
ferent physiognomy from the preceding race, their feet are 
naked; they have the geDeral and degant form of the 
Jacobins, from which they differ in their cravat, and iii their 
not having nny cowl. These birds, although rather heavy, 
sustain their Uigbt for a considerable time in a straight line, 
and always retom to their dove-house, whatever distance 
they may be fhim it. This has caosed them to be preferred 
for some time in Belgium, where they are very commonly 
made use of as carriers. Those whose surprising and rapid 
flight the periodicals spesli of, belong to this race. They 
set them at Uberty in Paris, and fonrleen hours afterwords 
they arrive at their dovecote in Liege, although these 
two towns are seventy-two leagues sport 

Fbench TmtlJlT {Columba titrbila jallica). — The body is 



PEA SGWIMG. 

I snotiLD premise that my garden is formed over a partly 
exhaasted brick-field, the sul^il of which is a heavy rlay, 
while the upper stratum I may call a heavy loam. Now, in 
such o soil, I find well-decompesed manure of but little use, 
whereas vegetable manures, with a smoll qoantity of tho 
above, are most useful, for I have often traced the roost 
vigorous roots nccupying the places formerly held by a stick 
or stalk now decomposed. 

My garden is small, but with the six sowings of peas as 
under, I contrived to have tliem from the IDth of June till 
the 1th of November. IViih peas and ma Hiohaelinaa i^oose 
I feasted six persons, and on the 14tii of October had a 
similar dressin}!. On the -Itli of November I gathered about 
half a teacup-ful, and donbt not that had I sown on the 1st 
instead of the Oth of August, nnd in an open instead of a 
sheltered quarter, I should have had ten times as many. 

My limes of sowing wore as follows: — 1. /jfcenwW Bni/ttoy, 
beginning of February. 2. B'tsbop'i Ntic Longpod, middle of 
March. 3. Urdmaa'a Imptrial, middle of April. 1. Knighl'i 
Tall Griea Marrow, end of May. S. Bislvip't Lonqpod, ctiJ 
of June. S. Bitluip'i Langpad, Oth of August. I no^ not 
quite satiafled with Isherwood Bailwoy pea, ond this year 
have begun (3rd of February) with the Longpods, round the 
edges of 4B pots, and which, when &t, I purpose turning out 
entire, at about IS inches apart, for as to putting peas into 
my ground in its present state it is not ta be thought of. 

If one of your tdented coodjutors would nsdertake the 
management of a frame, I mean a gretnlumie ./now, he 
would give pleasure to tfaonsands, for with such a structinv, 
ond without any arti£cial beat, except that given out by a 
bottle of hot water, I have hod flowers throa|rhont this 
winter, and I am convineed that the capabilities of the 
frame are not valued as they ongbt to be. Shall I send yon 
a eketeh of mine T [By all means, and itote yoor mode of 
managins. Ec. C. O.]— S. F. 



always white, except tiie cloali, which may be porple, 
ohamoii, streaked, red, or gray. It is a very pretty pigeon, 
well made, and having a very clean tqipearance. It does not 
eoaple &eely with other species, or produce well, because the 
ezeesuve amaUoesa of its beak often deprive! it of the power 
of feeding tl« young, which cannot be reared by others, 
having the tame defect as the parents. They also allow 
themselves to be easily seized by birds of prey. In eonae- 
qaence of all these reasons, added to the smallness of their 
stature, they are bnt little reared in the oelghbourhood of 
Paris ; however, in Belgium, we And severu dove-houtes 
tenanted by theaa birds, espwdally with the variety that has 



ANAGALLISES ; THEIR NEGLECT AND LOSS. 
Im speaking of this plant ss a beddar, it is ganerally 
anderstood to be "blue." let thera ore other colonn 
equally distinct, if not equally pretty ; and, considering the 
utility of the plant for flower-garden purposes, I am asto- 
nished at so little improvement in the varieUes often seen in 
cultivation, as the "blue" commonly grown is no better than 
the same colour was twelve years ago, when I first used it in 
a separate bed 1 but, somehow, seeds of it do not germinate 
so freely as those of many other things, which perhapa 
accounts for the deflcieney ot varieties, yet we ought not to 
lose distinct Mnd* when once obtained, yet I never bear 
of, or see, the pale variety which some year* ago nsad to ^0 
nnder the name of Hector, or iicoJor graadi/loru, whioh in 
point of colour mueh iMemUed a pale petonit, or (if that 
term be indeflnite) the KUnrmbtrgia mjiatifolia. In f^t, It 
BO much rewmbled the Utter, that I suppoM it has fallen 
into disuse, owing to the latter being easier kept through 
the winter, and in other reapectt equally nsetU i but then, 
with such a desirable colom', wbot were out hybridisers 
doing not to make use of it t« introduce other ahadei of 
colour, as has been done in the petuniaf How, besides this 
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rgfrrring to our No. Ul, that tn tamirj ii mdc bj ■ comipondflit 
ID. P,)ulaiheH»Tcn^otCeliiairiT«,HldnpBti(hU "Ihc^JJn- 
Muf glm ^ miaa a li eqndbanljr nJIcd Iha ' HovRn-Hakjw tnn.' lU 
Q«nnui lunu Jt ' rirlMiHFOAttavbuini/or 'TrefloT tfaa OoHdi!^ utd In 
[tiliui 'Albira di PuUlKi.' Thb, Uunfon, miut ■unlj be tbc 
Heuanlj or Calntikl Ina CDquind for bf I). P." 






binlor, tJiere was B good crimnon or blood coloured oni', 
nuperior to the diogy dull red wis often nob plontiid. TbiH, 
loo, fiaa eviduntly been lost, aH I do not romember seeing it 
sbce imS. The palo one I hod a year or two ktcr, but 
having lost them botli, I have never been able to set Taj cyaa 
ou Ihan again. Nov we all koow what a valuable plant the 
blae uiRgaUis is — no other plant combining the man^ 
qualiltcalions of bright colour, good babit, io., which it 
doeu; I am, therefore, eorpriaed ao little baa be«n done in 
the way of improvement; on the contrary, nnlesa the kinds 

mentioned abovobe in oultivatjon, we have oerlainly retro- ., 

graded. Perhaps noma reader will, through these columns, plutiugi 

let me knew if they yet enst. ° 

I beg to thank the many kind Mends who in reply lo my ^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 
intjuirieg concerning the geranium Moore'i Victory, pointed Sor^ol'tbe'Kiy' 
out where it could be obtained, hoping ahio thi^y, or some mouii. • ™ — *~ 
others, will be able to throw liglit on the qneriea above, us T "l^i^ 
shall be glaJ to hear of this plant's restoradun; beside 

think it is capable of vast improvement in many points, anii ^^^^ OnaMion 
would beg to request some of those ardent adniirerH of tlora, nricir. ami thER ara'tnual 
who aoem detormined tu swell our list of verbenas to the plentiful u b1aciib«TiBi about idndi 
burstiog-point, to try their handa at anagallia. A new Held ;? '_*'l'^f"°S.^^_™'7. ".'?_' 



le Bftuili 




i. K. V. 



l^B-poln^ K. iTj uii^u- uiuma m. aim(jiu>iu. /l >.b. ucu - j^j, -|iii^rtrid"pi;i.'tuia"tii».', ud Ihn ir*^ ™''i?^iiIISS'''i 
there for them, and one assuredly of great promise.— p^u tkd oui-of-dooS: lo toning thtr mil not aim m mucrbM a. 



LEAVING POTATOES IN THE GROUND. 

On tha Htb of l''ebmary, INCl, I commenceil plantinj; 
Ihe " Huk-eye," a variety mueh and jnstly cslfiamod in this 
coiinlry; and on tlie nuth of Jul; I lilted tJiu fin^t of the 
crop, which I fotmd most prodoctive, very IVco from disease, 
and some of the tubers of bo large a size, that I kept a few 
to exhibit to ft'lendx. On the Dlh of August I stopped dig. 
ging, leaving the remuoder in the ground, intending to kei'p 
them fiir seed. On tlie 0th of November I raised these, and 
instead of flnding thani of the size I expected, I wan mutb 
disi^pointed at seeing tliat all the large potatoes hail melted 
away, being thoroughly rotten, while Ihoie which I had taken 
up III the eiirlg teaxin lo erhiHI, nmaiiieil in (Aif hmur at good 
as lltry iftre on Ihe dag I diuj (Arm. This, I Uiiuk. cloarly 
proves that the plan adapted in this ceontry, of leaving tho 
seed ill the ground to harden, is not Judidoux. — B. 



Lc in April to w^tbfn a ^ard of the fround, and jdu nuy rdj 
HmB of ill iowcn am Aupiit, If not aDantr, uolm Iha plaal It mj 

Heaton. Eiq.,Cop1<7 Wood. Halifai.Hill give nw pmbahl; the inlormi- 
tlon rou r«quin tboul CocUh China fiarli. All (be Phumrla iiarffiinii 
l> gono. 

PoLAHD PanLvsT — D. D., Dmltlim, am obtain a pan bred BtHk 
FolaDd ban, by ■pnlvLna, VUh hia full addreai, to Sanh Cole, the Un. 
E. s. Lliiui-a, CnniMord HaU, near No«>ich. Iliera ii aUoacotk, 
tlie only objection lo vfaleh li, that he ihowi a red feather or two in thr 
wing miert. A poat-olBce order for ^1 lo Suih Cole, will icfutc the 
pair, tbB ben alone bein^ 



VINE BLEEDING. 

Shsihh a remark ahont the otiipping of the bleeding of 
vines in one of yenr laic numbers, I iie^ to state that eollo- 
dioH is a mont effectual remedy for tho bleeding of green- 
huiHe plants genrrally, and I bavo no doubt would prove 
equidly m for vines, but, not growing them, I cannot apeak 
frora eiporienoe. Your lady subscribers will Und it a mnob 
more elegant remedy than any other, It merely requiros 
to be rubbed on the dry surface vritli tho finger, whan it 
forma an impervious lilm. 

I was induced to try It from having tised it to check blfed- 
ing from small wounds, &c., in the human subject. You 
may take advantaga of thin hint, also, if yon happen to cut 
yourself in shaving, or have an abraded stuface, Gnllodiun 
is cheap, and can be procured at any clicmist'i. — I. H. M. 



Fu>wia Tdm {J. B.).— Your plait win do renuukablr well. The 
Ihrtrlulii, wilh "lun," or handlea, to carrr them tiiaBl hr, ftUtd with 
Laaa ff«r4, and edg^d with Verimat to hang down, plaecd on thr 
ffiiaa.|^at, will look very ny, and pi^ yon «dl fw alt your trouble. But 
nB Wight to faava i fourth to hai* pan. ela* no miut be vary eareful 
now you place then, otherwbe the plat wUl lou like m ug irith one w- 
iryou cannot get the fanrthtoh. farm one of the ibee into Ibe abepa nf 
the BrUiah crown, with anall rode hooped over, bat flw Ibk id lag Md 
than the rauinry way, and plant HalmrUnmt, «t Oamirg yirnta, u nu 
over the roda i and plies thia one In the middle, and call it the Uuen 
Tub } the other two keep aa you propoae. 

Aktholvii, tie. (W. J. W.).— There an no inch planlt known to 

cAtalofuo, like TAg Coitoffr Oafdtnrr't Dictio%aTyt 

Pntoiiia l/iWI.— We do not know a Phloj _" gf_ the eoloor of lhe_ 
■uclt^'lMiloi? 'seedling Phlov 



let lie pruned, and that very cii 
*pril, 

rrc'io iiSant ehrvi Mr hiwuMa ftg iJC h JlSLl jSm «r wSIT V 
tnot rHBOunena a awHeulv MNHMMI iTHii lUgiA I that dcpcn 
individual Mitf. 'n>e«eL)u|iirai*lNB(*t«||inkinoiuliat>alIi 



a U nat a plant of that 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* Wi r«nuil that no ana wlU write to the dapiftmmtal wrltera of 

Tai Con^ai Oabdih*!. It ^na them snjutlHable mnblt and 

Bipeeie. AU aonmuniaatkina ahoold be addreaiad " Te the MMer i>/ 

I Ihe Catlagc amritntr, t, Arntu Ctnur, Palinutttr Hew, Lonian. 

ZiHC CnDM.— I. B. t-aaya— "Wi have one cpw, and have uicd a 

I belter Uian any other. In hot Himmer weather Ihe batter errtainly waa 
nude In twenty miantea. The printed diteetiane laj the temparamre of 
the cream muU he S9°, and In cold wsalkn lUi muit be attwnid by >be 

three triaU, to pMdiin ao rueid and dliaweeble a BaTmr, that wa 
prelarvad pwieqtly ehnnlig tor tan ee evea three hoaia. In order to have 
our hnttet aweel. I think wa have wsd DM ehanCuaem montba, twice 
" '' ' '" IB qidte leakyi I anppoae It requirca rep^nng. It 

~ -'- It may be ^aced oa ■ lafale. and churned 



to acicnce, and therefore not la ba found in The Callage Hi 
Dielitmary. Probably BODO ovtlaoduh dealer manu^cturcd tl 
sr Trmathmt jpectoaMi, Hwr iwuuia IbiH thlnga cleverly 



■((Hi^x'/W.— Thneai 



niiely In 



with BO trouble i 



|tuibwe-Tl>.,l 
It all, bayandati 



no BaiB (U. PaiceU, iav,).-Wa have onrMlvea removed 
of ijrea into a grcenhouae within the laat week, which green' 
LOt mon than two yarda from the plaoe tbey have occupied 

a to elTact, by ramovinE theui only a few inohea at a time. By 
d not a l>H n> loal, whereaa, ^ad the alocki been nmoied 
aiatancc at onn, Uiey would la all probability bare been dt- 
r ao depopulated, (a to be almoat raluelcaa. It your alncka 

SB propoae. We nae a dnc pan for water oundve*, with 
■ Uaaeliltar rain or apring water. 



Fbbrumt so, the cottage GAEDENEH. 347 

Flowik-hh (rioW).— You will b* ri'-i"f |b Imu jwu trantt. Tha« dnla. wilb ■ low tnllin of 'am tomid than, would Isok tot 

maiil u biihlr ininiTsd a[, tod Uu plu thoufU bnutlful, bol i UuU uat. You BUf bod Iwi fcnuH upon Ihe i>ru(e (lock In Aiigan, 

ilUnUgn & nqyind In thi fwiKr, ud II will Ge ludnd oat wnk. roni Viiii »i Pouina (AkCiii').— I Daldi SwKt-nMr, 1 Bbwk 

HmATma a Pit {fi. H.).— Yon hb bBfcl tte pii ■■ you pnpow tbtj Haubro't, I UiucM of AlBundrU- For etfj hmiH — 1 UwwUdc, 

(Mih, ud na tu k«p pUau ia oolt ui i> ill Iki winUr. or •tnka 1 BIkIi Bwnbrs's, I W_t'i ic PMir-i. Vwcftl pat Va^-m^A 

dUtunn IB it IB tbgipriiHi but mallKt loucuuai plut «t iBtikiu Hunbra'. FroDtiiMBi, HDmC of Aluuidru, Uuuli Soui-waur, Sa«l 

U BOW 1> It, uHUiaiDbnu ■uiiaiu.liKHatlH n»U would •usnnS MawdiM. ViUf.-Thi MUl-biU Hunbra' ii » w>U ipakiiB aMlut U 

■bi «■*, ud (M baiDl. Tu wsBMb*tbabarttkbiB tufliliogbHwHa mubt lika Iba plan of Weat'i St. PtUHi in Uu boiwn. Tbe aban 

tba iKi fv e^liagi. Tbc plM bu cdtaa baaa tikd. wiU bg a lala aoUaclioD oa ■ viaU leak. 

CACToa oa EriTKTLLDH CaB»TEK |HI(Uw4»Ki).— Thli w< NiMBDtPLiin (9w>«-i*)-~-YDinl><«»nil«tro(t)iaQiwrnu 

t»l awtlr •• w« da iba othen, tbooih 1[ iHiu m Mula man wider il«. Th«* an aef tr^ lanMiM o( Ikk tna. aid aim tba laam nrj 

tham l^nSuiatas. Wt ifalnb jw woald ban loeaaded batter if too much on ihc iuie ipninien, u u being uw-tnothcd or tniin. Ot 

1^ placad U againrt a wall In Aatmt and ItepinBbor. laatawl at kotping KMCifiatii. or nTiamldiil-ihapsd pluta—inch u Vkuja nnmlalii. and 

it in Jtmi (wniboiiH. Vour giaent Inatmnt ii tonaet. It did not iu 'atictin. CapnauM •HurmlmH, asd anf at iu taHelin. aarrjia 

MooB HTf Itttlj Willi amaelTn. emptiea, a leij beautiful planl ot compact habit, [be Tth Hem, aad 

OI.D Yiuaw CiBBASi Roan (/W«.-11ui da« weU trngDCnUi oB ■•"•JW"/'^'*™'. "ouid "" J™- 

a eMt «c wot wall ; aaeOBnicd to i»w, itapiiad ao aa id ouiae 11 to 

throw oat apuia, wbleb apaia or abaota aia aliifatlj dbortaned, and from — 

tboa tba lowen an pndaead. Hoat n*a lUalan eu) •bihiIt it, it «a 

a.ri^a.toib«K(t. Wo^>anba|lMlloraedTathe>oaanolicaa. CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

CdUinf" WacaBBataeetbatjioa 
■ical g n ew h oaie awatmttad on a b . 

Minio 
ild ba w 




ssr^ 



■I HO ban Uh baak w>n WW, a low «■« in that wowld do. ht two (Cat "~™y»-J -""".<—»•-»■. ™ ~ —r.. ..7 •■""a ■•™ -i™!. 

:aj:y.™.S'i:"'"' •■■'»•""■•'■ "'"- "■"■■• r.;r.K."'s;s;»".irS'.?.r.i!Sz'Ms;,"r£ 

niaLaamjou, wnwagiun. BiarioiBBi. /««« HoMf, W to M" by da», 70° bj nigbt. iriiiMn 

ViHBKlf.H.)-— YaukBTadoMigflJtaiiitat in protactlBg tha wsodof Houtt, 70° to yt" bj imy, dVbrnichl. Thi hlgbnt hnt lo be wlion 

lo hafband than i tbi; do weU tkiown on Iba ground, wilb a lilUa litter imonnl ot, bj keeping ikf wilki. plufunnB. and Willi fcMuenllr flooded, 

icddad DTCi Ihcn- Pottihq, pcacrcd wilk, ind flniih before the end of the monlb. Nou 



Taiaa(Tf#oi.(«i).— Wahaieliltiefallblngirftlngtreea !• tbolliae to increaae orekid., b. dlti.iun otoiberwiM. HBioTaa. 

the root! of which arc ■■ lit at eaw," tbe nirect preinmpeion, we (Eu-, in jj^'?" "'"''"• "f "" "°^^'' V'""^' "l"^ "Poo the root, to be 

fwSJftoih blood. Wb>twaDldnptiBtin'Bda,w1tbaki>owledgeof7he J^""!!""- 'T-2"" "w'' """ " tT w "^^''ib^'kS'l '"'of'ul^ 

yoortaakind onea, TOu ba>a no olhei alleniatiTe. Two ]nan>waod jounftbuoti, T.Arrt.Hi. 

will beaoonerfraitW, on* year'e will grow mora froelr. HeioDi an beat ' 

cat ■ ooalb before (rafting, placing than with tbtir heeli In cool, damp PLANT STOVE. 

Yonr kiuintba L 1 ACBiii»ina adiancing in growth, give water to, but do not Hood 

2,-s„-!as-:,ssix.; irS'js'&Si'ir^).'-^^-^::;^ Bsr.;is 

lat Dam. XirJIjnuUABi, Aek/mena, aone LfraiKMiimt, and othcT han^ng-down 

KiaLi Faaiiiiic RauaABi (J. mi(aa).^We kaow of no osa to planU ; [hej omamcnt tho itoie greatly. Then are aone baakela aiada 

Plymoulb. planU. CgTTTHDI eontiane to put In ; pot oir lueh aa haie Tooted. 

BoiLaa iArph-. D«W(.),-WrHe to Mr. Panndl. HJ, Falter Una, ^""beiJ'SSi'Sw'n ^d't""™/ ™'IlSc'Sne Slnu ""^^.S? 

Wdbwi ■■ Piaa (WorWrii).— To pnmt theaa, (aad tham when JUit, iioodrf°"n auiiiWae'!'"w*T«a™r'now bTwauired in'farg^ 

yonng upoo laon gnaroaa (umI, and sAoai gin a little wli in tbait oBantllin lo fiat. growing planti. Let the walka l>e frequeuilr wuhed 

food ; H> deifnif them, giia the pig a pdl of Veuiea tBrpanline, ai larfe ™,, „ii e.oij yellow leaf remoied, every plant neatly tied, and deeiTing 

aa a marble. »»»l ap with fat, ao that he will aU it without trouble 1 flower. remoreJ a. Ihey occur. ' " ' t.Aitliii. 

nBOied. Tba weed you encloaed, called in yonr neighbourkood Jtqi- FL0RI8TB> FLOWBRS. 

^LL'^l'^^^!!ll-.^^^«U,2:^^:X^i.'^'il AnaiLBLa. aad PoLTaaTai,... will now be .bowing Ibto HowB- 

Jo"X,arpaUirH.rifai™"''W*iatkelri.hnim,. ' .1™. In thi. .1^. IbfT require eona-ant alleoUon. Topj-Jr«ring, if 

p,- -... i^..,,.— , ., _ _ -—,. ij^j j^^^ jijiiji j^ flmihed iSe nr.t week i "aier regularly in pretty 

REHHaina Boca ■ pan Dncriva.^Uore than one caneipondent liberal quantitiea: if allowed to flaeaow the bloom, will be imall. Qin 

btamea Mr. Punchud for rtndtriog hli cggi unproductiie before he plenlv of air daily, and ihade from bright «m lowirdt Ike end at the 

Kndt Ihein Co market- Tblablamei* totally nil deaerted. Tb.t gentle- monlbj eo.er up iccurelj al night whanerer than ia EhD leait appearance 

man i< perfectly willing to Mil fertile egg. al a price commenaurate wilb of troat ; uiw leed, and pot lut year', uuall aeciniog. to eneouran 

the etpenaq of netting together bia taluable itocfc. The orenilui, ihoie growth. CtLCBotiaiia, rt-pol, prick oat i.edlinp, gin plenty of 3i 

egg. which he veil, at the comnion market priea, be render, luiierlllcj to, and imoke frequently vitb tobacco. CaavaTioaa and Picoraaa 

otiietwiic DO one would (lie bin the fair higher price. put into their blooniBg pota. itearch tba toll onr minutely, to And 

. h..b .. . .vi_ wlnworm., and dealroy thein prcriiHialy to lulng. Place ibtm when 

™ ,!"fc ' 'Si; P«t«d upon a bed of eoal-aakei, with a can.eni.ace of hoop, and mau 

^' ..Ui. 1^,^ In Jieller them from aetrn weather. Bkonid mildew appear, dul wilb 

fibii, »d quite aa b«d,. Your proio^ed "..od. of «««il nnt^ "'P'"" ^ "'', ''.'!'"' f"l "' "J?' ,W«"-,-*'f " S^W. «mff. 

i..fi™i.™Il .i~rpnipuwii«oii.oi eaB.iani i.nii- Cmm.iAi flniab polluig, b. ; .mobe freipunllr ID deitny enry green 

hmon I. good. Ily ai »on a. it ap[!e»., water fnaly, anTabade fiom brigfit nin u the 

ttTiapBaai (IT.— fTouittjF Car>).— We ihanldput Ibe wallat Ibe top Rower, opeo. CBaraAMTuaiinMa not off Into .mall poU and repot, b., 

feel-wldc Inrdar .ulBcienI for the roeili of Ibe wall-IRea. Tbe bank done) pot oRcuIUngi aaaooa aa rooted, and pat In more cnltinga If 

itaclf, wblcb i* u Meep, and which you purpoic to coier with Itag-.tDuca, required. Dirid. the old roota, leaping a bud or two tn each ditbdon, 

we .hould aiao trellu, and vow vine, and oiher wall-tree, upon, audcr place each dltuion in a pot and allow Ibem to grow .luwTy till planting 

gtaai, aeeordjng to Ih. plan deacribed and drawn la our No. 11. limei a cold frame well prataclad troia froit wUl be .heller enough for 

I"**' tbay an u bloom i plan a mul.h of .boat Utter round each plant. 

iiBuai-TaaM (1. JL £.).— Nolreea dowall tarfad aaalhelr Fiaii, i(^.dr**,b., [f nat done Imi maoib. BaanBoiiLDaia may 

Why oolkaiaTBBadai^aefadaat (wafeMradtaa Bnlouabodr yat h* piutad, b. 1 .ballet the bed fron baary ralna, ttm, baU, ot anow. 



3i8 THE COTTAGE GAUDENER. Fsbbuuiy 36, I 

TCLtra Bill DOW be gnmint' tut, ttatlter tlie yonni plant! frnm tiuvy ninta, if ^on cm gin tbtm bat. ClLciOLimili mnd Civhaiiii, 

fnac'inwrvenei il night, mnd'ao proUxtiini 11 ^i-tn. Ihc fnungluvci thilr Bnircr-iUliii': ibide in innn; wmlhR ; •hift f« luacuiim. , 

witlhcinuFh injuicd. VimoiTiAt, in pott for erbibldDn, re-pot, Etc out, Cahilliav uiii Acaliab, wmztr more plentifuUr irbcnia falaom; kcqi ^ 

and nip off the copa of tbeibooti; ahaltarboth thsKand (hoie intended (hoae intended for Jate blooming u cool uidBbAdfld u poaiible, to that 

to pluit onl from froflt ; Bmoka frequently to keep down grttn dr. ud froatdou not injure tlwnx. Diosha, ErACHii, Rbatab, gire abun- 

■ynnge OCdbUoniJIr with BuLphur-iiriLter to deitro^ or prevent Uie red duice of mir wben Hrowlaf ud BoKcring; Fnlijik freelr irhcn done 

kpid«; put in cultioga of inrce Hrti ; rov leed^ look for klugicon- Aoirering, and keep ^oie until tJiej begin lo fnw, wtien tbe root* had. 

itnntJ^ LD Ibe fraiii«> under the poti w vnj othvT Inrkinp pinH, and better be uamined, HABEOTflAHirvn iLHAira i« DOW a pnttfol^ect. 



itJ^ LD Ibe traiii«> under the poti or vnj other Inrkmp piue, and better be 
ID lou™ia bg ^iog" for th^Ju'e or Ji^y'^bibilioni. f^mulir 



r other deurable mcnhoiue planta, n 






on nhich to iniKh or graft Correal, diusea, CamelUu^ tic. ; tha gnft. 

irmiircn ft-anw ^S <>< ""^ plinti ii ewilr (ffectcd io aucha aweet nu^I hotbef and ' 

PLOWER.GABDEN. ^^ ,„.^ J;l, „„„j, ^ ,^i ^„u, ^f Inartbiag. Sucli a bed niU. al», 

AMHDALa (Tender), lueh ai the Portulaccu, UeHmbrranthemumi, be neMuarr for luning Coekacomba aad Balaiina, tic. Ihiicti, Je- 

Lobeliaa, *e.,aoi», b.; (Hardy), aowon dry borde™, h. andt. BiaN- Hroy, LiAViiand STma, clean: a little au^fa the water iaa great 

HI1I.1, low, e. CLiuBiaa, baif-budy, ai Jdaurandn, Lophoapermuni. auiililiT <«' removing all kindt of tlltb i afringe witli elea water after. 

&e., pot and tnin, b.. to hare iiiong for neil Hay pinnliDg. CuTTiBoa, wardt. LiLiaa, JiPis J after the ateoi ippaai, pla« in a light, airy 

puih on tbe propagation of eullingi, and trantplont them B> fut aa ther aituuion. Miohohitti, and tender annuala, aow in lUght hotbedi, In 

part vithin the 'bnuDilary ni enily ai you ran. RDaiHOS of all aoitl Rpo'ieforagoieralahiftintaliout the end of the Dioathi Wdonollinock 

Auguat niT hare liquid-maouni Ihii moDtli. and thrcughaut the aeaion PamvLt ainuaia will be urallj benefilnl by mamire-water. "at 

after thli mild winter. FLOwiai, pick off plant* you want cutting! from, double virietiei ars well worth a little eitra atteatiau. ■• the flowrr! 

b. Finiah aU the PLiiiTiKO and Bfmi»c f .u»i«o of trrei and ibnib!, aund a Long time in a bouquet. Ti*i» large nlanta of FiLAMBoniiiHi, 

thij month, and oftener if you can. Gbavbl. clean, roll, and relay, and bloom the finer. Tic elimbera to raftera, after duly pruniOK tiieiD. 

ItAHD-atAaBEB, the be!t Df all aida to rear half-hardy, and aucb other keeping in mind whether the flawen Bj« produced on youkg or old uood ; 

thing which you cinnot yet ace- HoTBaoi are onlj' ^;ood helpatotboie now bi more wanted, and a moiitiah atmoapherc Id dear wouhar to 

Dioi.iBtoncc.'''FiiB[<KiALa^th the eiceptiorof^ong fluhy^rooted KITCHEN GAKDEN. 

lea, ought to be remored— divided, if DC ' ' 




:ropa; attend to Ibinnlng-out thue li 
FHUIT POBCINO. "• — ' —'■—'-' ' • "■- "--'- ° '■' ■- ' 



, , . , , . - . , on gentle hotbedt,; CACLirLowiaa, plant out the twiater-pnteetedi 

Aia, admit freely. AraiDaa, deatroj. Chbbbibb ripening, reqmn attcod to apring.anwn, ai ta airing, pricktog out and canf^ninlnK 

much ail. CrcuHBiaa require Pl""J jj air-mouture, and beat oi re' „!„ ...in the early haad-glati crop with aoakiDg. of linuid-manure, ftc. j 

ait molilurej .top whto hfit-a-doieD eyea loDg. LianiD-HAacai, „d priek out early-aown ob gentle' hotbed i leave'fhr and. C^amc^ 

proTide, and apply weak and dear. LaiYBi of all fruiu, keep clean by Hiti, plant. Chbbvii., hw; a»< aeed from aulumB-aawn. Cbith 

apocge or lyringo. Pinia, /mifera, gite more water, and a very niMit may be dlnded, and planted out. CtABi, aow, e. Cbbbb [Aneiicsi} 

air: aii««noii*, re-arrange for the aprmg; pot where nceeaiary, and aow. CoHrotTa. prepare. CoaiAnnaa. low. Cobh Bai.ad aow 

renew all bottom-heat!, 8S° the maiimnm. FaACHia, diibud. thin in CncEWBUi, ridge onti pot off; or low in ineeearion' aow iiIm to- 

light, and jiTe air; water libeially.eapocially after theflower-itam nieaj aeit month i attend lo Ihim in baringi keep up a good nolMkiat. 



the wood, and atop w£ 

\'-ii. — J -I — -:-. — 'er uoeraiiy, eapociaiiy alter inenower-iiem n 

i"; hottom-heat. 60°. SnlraoB. uddIt oot, . ,„„.^„„ 
"^1 dry day*. Hi 



ail ilruclure!.' Tobacco. 'uae frequently. ' Vinaa, enrtj, dndaja. HoB^BHoniiD-plMt'OTaow! Si",—'-----'".' 

ling berry t continue etopping, and dearmg away all wute ~ 

._ .._ ,. ... ^i. _._- .__ —,pf^ diabud, atop. 



I'ATa. daUr thinp hearing, aaalat tbem with liquid-manure. LaBii, aow. LBTTOom, 

■^--■-, ig. aunot bo made «,», prick oot ; and plant out. UABiaoLD, aow, AwiBror Kbottbd 

frequently. H. EaBmaiOfl. Uabjobau, »« abiilefer early uh>. U.ibjobaii (Conuum aardu). 

FRUIT-QARDEN. BDotJ-BBo'ar mak^"^ atund lo°''airin'oId beii"rttE a little b^d 

prune, plant, dreaa for blight, with !pirit* of turpentine; fsr moia and Naitdbtiuhb, iow, e. Otnoni.iow the main crop i plaqt^raHd, b.| 

aeali, with aoft aoap and brine. Bloiiohi, retard or protect. Cna- alio Bniih planlhig the CmliTTTwiif or Folala CMmi alao Iba Tm 

BABTi, prune, plant, top-drew. Fiai, uncorer, plant and prune at the Oninn i and look oiit thoae in the itore. Obach aow. Pibblbt, both 

abottly, HoBino, ply the hoe where the apide may not come i pnpagale of thla month, ia a good leaaon to aow any of the tail fclndat •arth-iUr, 

huab imlt, Ac., by CuTriKoa, Plaktihd of all kinda finlab, FaACBaa or larth-up, and atiand to tticking, &e. FtKBiaoTAL, plut. taiA- 

tecl. RAapBtBaiBa, plant, prune, top-dreti. BoDT.rBiiiii where fn incceialon) altcniilo thinning out young eropi. ' lUiirioii, aow, 

ABB orctaid.treea, prune j)l>nl. Stabb aU treea in danger, Stocm, Boch'ambolb and Roibhabt, plant. Kub, plant'. Bmb, plant.' 

plant, and tow Hcda, TaiiiCBi:io, complete. TaBLLiaiii, finally tlHALLori, Unlah ptanling, SALIArT and Ucdbidbbba, aow a lUtla 

drau, UK ptoiaetloD. Vibbb, prune, plant, indprepagate, Walhpti, foreiilytug. Satoti, aow. Siakalb, aow or plut onl| aCtaud Io 

plant, In grafting, eommince with kinda accordint to the eaillneaa of aarly eorarlng-iip. id caeiude tha ll(bl from tin crowni, for iiitwiluuij 

Itiabud, whichahould be jutbegianiDgto iwcU. B, Euinaioiii and latacropa. Sbibbiti, lov, e. Buccdbt, aow. BoBUL,iduior 

____ iOw. driiiACB, BOW in aueeeulon. Taitbt ud Tabbabob, plant. 

TutuB, low DrplBflt. ToHAToi, IOW In hotbed, t. TPBIiPO, makat 

OBEENBOUBE. imall lowing two or three dmu dutbg thB month. T. Wbatbh. 



It than cold ei 



«*r, light a flra, to dear and dry tha atmoipbsre. Bufai LoHBOlt i PrinUl by HABtv WooLDaii 

jaroota.introdnn.andwateimorefTeelyietattihaTuUw in Iht Pariah of iJaint Uan Kalandari and PabliihBd tn ftttxtM ' 

ilmnea, Oeneia, and Oloilnla, la botbedi leedi of the Bohbbtillb Uaa, at the OSea, Ho.l, AunContar, la tkoAwUef I 

low, will (ire nice little flowering plBBU (or the antiinui lad Ohilit Church, Cilyof Idodgu.— FebruHjMh, lUl. j 
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ved from pagt 313.) 

a Leiiis Cur or Loded. 

:i1bon9 Crowfoot; Buttercup; 
ip ; Butter-flower; Kingcup. 

niptiiia. — It a a perannial. Root a solid, roundish, 
l>ulb, fibrous underDeath. Sinn, odd or more, erect, a 
igb, roond, hairy, leiLT;, hollov; nlteroUitely braoched 
upper port; simple, and without ofTeels or runnors 
LinDiT leavei on brood, chaucellGd, hairy stalks, 
and in three-leaflets, ea well as deepl; chree-cleft and 
arming much in buiinesB. Upper leaera alternate, 
SB, more simple, with Btrap-shaped segments, Floiceri 
ibI, solitary, on simple, furrowBd, hairy, upright stalks. 
Icavti egg-shaped, concare, hairy, thin at tlic base, 
ransparent, turned back close to the stalk soon after 
iipand. Petali roundish, with a terminal notch, con- 
(amLshed golden yellow. Nrctary covered by a heait- 
1 scale. Seedi flattened, smooth at the sidea. 
M» whtTt foKiirl. — Very common in meadows and pus- 
Mr. Ferry found a douhle variety near Leamington 
Warwick. It ia figured in some old herbals. and occa- 
iy cultivaled as the DoabU-yiUow Bachttori Bultom. 
le of flowering. — May, June. 

lory. — Next to the dandelion, this is the earliest yellow 
(hat makes our meadows brilliant. It is Shakspere's 
too-bads of yellow hue." Like most of the Crowfoots, 
ters and iaflames the skin to whicli it is applied after 
bmiBed. The root especially is said to raise blisters 
less pain and more safety than Spanish flies; it ho; 
Lhns employed as an application to gonty joints. Thi 
applied to the nostrils causes sneezing. The bulbs, if 
or alittlo time, lose their stimulating ijuality, and arc 
le when boiled. Hogs root them up and eat them, 
eaves, miied with other herbage, are eaten by cattle of 
ids, and the miitnra probably acts as a grateful and 
17 stimulant. A slice of the root is sometimes applied 
benefit to the gnm of an aching tooth. After flowering, 
Id bulb decays, and a new one is formed above it. 
suKCuLus HiRSUTiis : Pale Hairy Cron-fool. 
KTipiion. — This ia an annnal. Kool of many long, 
, while fibres. Stem one- and- a- half foot high, branched, 
spreading. Htrb very variable in luxuriance, paler 
than most of this genus, and clothed with fine, stiff, 
ding hairs. LoictT leave* on long hollow stalks, three- 
ted; lobedandcut; middle lobe stalked. C'pptr leavri 
ess, with 3, or more, narrower segments; surface of 
I leaves naeven, with little points whence the hdrs issue. 
I Fbneer slalla haiiy, furrowed. Coiyi pointed, Anally benl- 
, back close to the stalk, and clothed with hairs with glands 
I at their base. Pelalt pale golden yellow- Neelary covered 
I with a tetXe. SeeiU flattened, bordered, rough on both 
' sides, especially towards the edge, with an irregular double 
or triple row of small sharp prominences. 

Plaai vhere found. — Common in nioist meadows and 
' clayey soils, where water has remained during t^e winter. 
. Also on banks by the Bca-side. 

Tune of floteering. — June to October. 

I BiOery. — The Banmiciiliii parcv/iu of some botanists is 

only a starved spedmen of this species. Some botanisU 

call it JR. phihnoiis. It is liable to be mistkken for B. bul- 

1 botia, tmta which it differs in having elifier, longer hairs, 

No. CLXXIX., Vol. VU" 



perfectly three-lobed leaves, tlie middle and outer lo 

rounder, less deeply divided on the edgea, and from t 
■ edge of each of the outside lobes a bit seems < 
; calyi before opening seems pinched to a point; the 
ta and seeds are smaller, it flowers later, and lias no 
bulbous root. Ray says it is not acrid. Jacquin called it 
R. aardoia, because he thought it the plant which caused 
the sardonic laugh, or gnn. 

IUijunculi;b hepenb: Creeping Crowfoot; Creeping Bat. 
tercups. 



Deicripliov.—TbiB is perennial. SdoI slightly tuberoUf, 
with many while stout Hbres, sending forth from its crown 
long prostrate ninners, which take root at every joint. 
sums one or two feet high, erect or ascending, round, hau7, 
leafy, branching. Leavei dark green, hairy, twice three- 
leafleted; die npper ones with wedge-shaped, cut leaflets; 
uppermost of all in 3 deep, spear-head- shaped, acute, entire 
lobes. Upper Icavei quite entire. Rmt leavei often marked 
with a black spot. Floiper-ilalki five-furrowed. Flower. 
usually two together, bright yellow, like those of Jt. bulboini 
hinutas, and others, but the haiiy talyx is spreading, no 
bent-back, deciduous, falling with die petals. Pc(a/j notched 
Xeclary covered with a notched scale. Sredi not generally 
perfected, flat, smoodi, with a small point. 

Placfi tchere found. — Very common in moist meadows, 
pastures, and shady neglected places. 

Time of floiceiint/. — June to August. 

Hiilory. — From its readily adnpting itself to any soil, a 
from its creeping stems, it ia one of the most troublesome 
of pasture weeds. Ita form varies much, according to 1 
soil on which it is growing. In wet places it will reach t< 
length of four feet, and the stem be neariy an inch 
diameter; whilst in graielly, dry soils it rests ou the ground 
entirely, and is not stouter than a straw. It is acrid, and 
capable of bUetering. Its flowers are rarely found double. 
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The Forsyth MSS., from which we now oommence 
publishing a selection, are the property of Mr. Robert 
Hogg, whose excellent work, entitled British Pomology^ 
we recently noticed. In a letter with which he has also 
favoured us, he thus details their liistory : — 

" Some years ago, when I was a partner with Mr. Gray, in 
the Brompton Park Nurserj', I cue day (Uscoverod in an 
upper room of the warehouse, among a quantity of lumber, 
a box, of which no notice appeared for many years to have 
been taken, but had been left as a sportuig preserve to the 
mice, anil as a prey to insects. On eKamination, I found 
this hox contained, besides numerous papers, specimens of 
woods, in transverse and longitudinal sections, among which 
were pieces of the Cork oak, but all were completely riddled, 
and devoured by insects. The papera were in a better con- 
dition, and had suffered little from their long confinement 
and neglect These proved to be the correspondence of 
William Forsjrth, and knowing who the correspondents of 
such a man were likely to be, I lost no time in having the 
contents of the box turned out and tlioroughly cleaned and 
arranged. On mentioning the circumstance to Mr. Gra^*, I 
learned from him that he liad been executor to Mr. Forsyth, 
and that these papers came into lus possession at Mr. 
Forsyth's death. Mr. Gray taking no heed of tliem, further 
tlian treating them as waste pax)er, I subsequently asked 
him if he would allow me to take them into my possession, 
as I did not Uke to see them so treated, particularly as I 
thought there might be much of interest contained in tliem. 
To this he assented, and since that time I have preserved 
them from further injury and diminution." 

These letters, some hundreds in number, are from 
many personages of Mi'. Forsyth's time, the most dis- 
tinguished for their position, either by rank, or by their 
scientific attainments. Such letters, without containing 
any important discovenes, are highly interesting, by 
throwing light upon matiy charactei* and transactions 
now matters of history. 

The letters have been arranged alphabetically, accord- 
ing to the names of the writers, and we shall not depart 
from this arrangement, although by so doing some of 
the most interesting will be deferred towards the con- 
clusion of our selection. 

Following this arrangement, we come very early in 
the series to the letters of Mr. Henry Addington, better 
known by his subsequently-acquired title of Viscount 
Sidmouth, and of John Hiley Addington, his brother, 
and subordinate in office. Those letters are creditable 
to them in no small degree, for they are evidence that 
even the affairs of the nation did not withdraw from 
their attention the welfare of their private servants. 
Mr. Addington became Prime Minister in 1801, and his 
brother acted under him in a subordinate office. Whilst 
thus employed, requiring a superior gardener for his 
establishment at Langford Court, Somersetshire, he 
applied to Mr. Forsyth to obtain an instructive employ- 
ment for the gardener about leaving that place, and the 
two following letters tell the result 

MR. J. H. ADDINGTON TO MR. FOBSYTH. 

Downing-street, Nov. 15th, 1H()2. 
Sir, — I am imable adequately to express my surprise at 
finding, that after having kindly promised me to find for my 
gardener a place under you, in which he would have oppor- 
tunity of improving himself, which was my whole object in 
recommending him to you, you have put him to the exi)ense 
of a joiuney of 130 miles, and only to make a day-laboiu^r 
f»f him, at common work, for lOs. Od. per week. Besides, 
lad it not been for the encouragement you had given me, 
*n would long since have been pro\ided with a situation 



GOSSIP. 
A coRRKSFOMDENT (Sigma) has sent us the following 
remarkit 9ugge$ted by the correspondence in the January 
number of The Cottage Gardener: — 

1. GreenhouMe with boants. — The best covering for sueh a 
structure I liave found to be the ** patent felt;" ita non- 
conducting powers are admirably adapted for keeping the 
house diy and warm, and it has the advantage of being able 
to be used with old boards, or with Uiin ones. I have a house 
used now for bees, the boards of which are only half4nch 
stuff, and oame itora an old shed that was polled down. 
The cost is five farthings per foot 

2. Protecting newly-sown seed from birds, — I have found, 
this yexu:, by uur the most effectual mode, is to strain a tesw 
strands of old worsted tightly between little sticks about an 
inch from tlie soil. 

3. Bridal bouqnets, — Orange blossom is considered an 
emblem of matnmony, as tlie orange-tree bears froh and 
flowers at the same time. 

4. BoUling fruU. — I extract a passage from "Mulder^s 
Chemistry of Animal and Vegetable Physiolof^," page M. 
*' If but a small disturbance of chemical equilibnum has 
occurred, that is to be regarded as a focus or oentre fipom 
which the action extends. In every kind of fermentation, 
or putrefaction, this disturbance arises from oxygon. This 
was ascertained by Gay Lussao. He kept the Juice of gr^»es 
for some days over mercuiy ; it did not ferment, bat the 
introduction of one bubble of oxygen was enough to origi- 
nate fermentation, which Uien proceeded spontaneously. . . 
. . . . Upon this principle the preservation of meat, Tege- 
tables, <S;c., in vessels exhausted of air (and so deprived of 
oxygen), generally by ebullition, is founded; so is tlie 
method introduced by Appert, of boiling vegetable saps in 
bottles well corked, for the purpose of taking away the 
oxygen in the small quantity of the air left behind, and of 
uniting it with part of the substances { and also for the pur- 
pose of disturbing by the ebullition part of Uie ohemical 
forces, especially those in the dissolved albumen, which 
becomes coagulated wlten IxMled." 

I have thought this extract might be interesting, as giving 
the rationale of the affair. What the exact mode of Appart's 



suited to his merits. I shall never cease to consider such 
conduct as very extraordinary, especially after the repeated 
expressions of obligation to me lor attention to your con- 
eems. I am. Sir, your htuoible servant, i 

J. H. Addington. 
I shall get liim a place elsewhere. 

Mr. Forsyth's reply was this — 

Sir, — I am extremely concerned that any thing should 
have occurred respecting your late gardener to give you any | 
caase of offence. 1 never understood that he wished to be 
instructed in the management of the hothouse till Friday 
last, otherwise I would certainly have told you that we have 
no other houses at Kensington tliau a greenhouse, and a 
few houses for forcing strawberries. I, however, told him, 
that as I hatl no hothouses under my management, that I 
would most readily reconmiend him to a place where he 
would have full practice. I by no means wished to put liim 
on the footing of a labourer, on the contrar}-, although I 
did not want a man at this time, I had ordered that he 
should he put in the best place in the garden ; and as to the 
wages, it is all that I can afford to give at this time of tlie 
year, and 138. in summer, and the best gardener in the 
kingdom who comes to me when out of place receives no 
more. W'hen he deli\'ered your letter, he intimated that he 
wished to go to a place; had he mentioned that in the 
morning, I could have recommended him to one ; and I can 
assiu*e you, Sir, that I entertain the utmost gratitude for 

fast obUgations, and have that high respect for you, that 
would ^-ith tlie greatest pleasure do anything in my power 
to sen'c you, or any one you thought proper to recommend ; 
but as there appears to be some unaccountable misunder 
standing in this afikir, I beg you will permit me to wait 
upon you to-morrow morning, and I am fully convinced a 
few momenta only will be sufficient to set eveiything in 
a clear light 
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plan in I do not know, but I Iwlievs tlie ■eoral is to atuiil 
tbe boUla*, witb the froiL, full o( water, tor balf-an-liour, iu 
water of about the lieat of IW at 1B0°, corjtri/; and imue- 
distplj on taking ihuia IVuin Iho bot water, aiialiojf tlifin, 
90 a^ to raaku tJiem airtigbt. 

Tbo exhibitiona or llie Ohueett^ and Gkeltenkam 
Horticulttiral Society m\\ taka plaoeat Chclteoham on 
tlie 13ih of May, 16th of Jnue, and SHth of August 

"Thb Cottaoe Oabdknba i% the b«jt medium for 
•dTBitisiDg, ofUr all. I have been bunting for the 
besntifu) (Enetkera tpeeioia these ten years bock, but iu 
vain. I Bcnt to all my foreign friends aad correspond- 
«nta, from Copeuliagea to Oeneva, for it, aod for Pelar- 
9mtimm woMmeaitU, but could learn no tidings of them. 
I All pMta of the three kingdoms have been tried by 
I nurserymen's travellers for me, but, with the single in- 
■tance I lately uieutiouwl, tbe whole turned up a blank. 
But no sooner had I put my ti'oubles on these pages, 
than a satiafactory answer haa been returned. Mr, Sim, 
nurseryman. Foots Cray, in Kent, has a large bed of it, 
' Where it is growing like couch gruas, and U as difficult 
to destroy aa that provoking weed,' 

" It tlrat found ila wny to that nuiBer; tmra Mr. MuTra;, 
curator of the Botanic Garden, Glasgow, and therefore ia 
Dure to Ite the live sort. Beaitles, here are its true charao- 
Um, ft-om Mr. Sim, Jan., who obliging]}' tent raa the notioe : 
' It bu creeping root!*, grows erect, and has while tlowers, 
wliieh are produced alt tlie anmmer,' and all the autumn too, 
I have no doubt, provided it ia talien up every April, aud 
dividad like llie Carpathian blue and while lells. Were it 
Dot that I fear the oottage gardeners will pull this bed loo 
much to pieceii, I would run down to Foots Cray next 
summer, and tanew my acqiiaiotancB with my long-loat 
friend. There is auother bedding plant in tbe nursery that 
I have not seen these twenty years back ; it is a amall Italian 
bulb, called Trichontma colKmna, and flowers in beds or 
patches, Lke the crocus, in April or May — a fit companion 
to the litUe preity squills, which are also much eared for in 
this nursery Cor their early spring llowering."-~D. Beitok, 



VINES INDOORS. 
Host people's vines will now be either in oourse of 
I forcing, or on the move, and we must offer a little 
; advice. In the Drat place, let every one remember the 
; vast importance ol using sulphur frequently in all 
struetures where vines are grown ; this was considered 
necessary before the pernicious mildew was known, b|it 
now doubly BO. There has been much debating amongst 
parties, as to whether the sulphur is really efficient; 
whether, in those cases where tbe pest was subdued, 
heat was not the chief agent. Ho much multiplied, 
' however, has been the evidence in favour of the sul- 
phur, and BO weighty, in many oases, as to the oharaoler 
of the parties from whence it proceeded, tliat it is now 
idle to discuss the matter further. 

Tliat starvation, or in other words, a low vine tem- 
perature, ia not congenial to the vine, we are prepared 
to admit — no fruit more enjoys a warm alroosphere than 
the vine. Whilst, however, avoiding one error, lot us 
beware of its opposite mistake — so much said about high 
temperatures, may, we fear, caune some of the unknow- 
' ing to fall into the serious error of scorching. And now, 
whilst on the subject of temperature, let us at onoe 
advert to the kind of almospherio mansgeuient neces- 
sary during these stages of vine culture, each of which 
possewes some features of a peculiar character. They 
may be divided aa follows : — 
1. — The breaking period. 
S.— Tbe Bwelliug period of the beny. 



3. — The ripening period 

4. — The keeping period. 

Breaking period. — Now, thoso who live in draad of 
the mildew, who have before suHbred beneath its inroads, 
may timidly believing that heat alone will stave it oil', 
use much higher temperatures during the braoking 
period than tliey were wont to do. This will be had 
policy ; let them not be surprised if they tlnd only a 
portion of the ueoessary buds break, and the trees in 
consequence beoome naked- stemmed . In all caaea of 
artlQcial excitement in vines, what is tarmed slow break- 
ing is iudispenaable. l^'rom tbe moment of commenoing 
to excite them, all fire-heat should be guarded with a 
Jealous eye. In fact, the dower the breaking, the more 
regular will the buds burst. There can, in fact, be little 
real advances made during this periodj through the 
medium of heat ; the true tbrcins must take place in 
another stage, and acoomponied by other conditions, of 
which more presently. I>uring this period, therefore, 
let the thermometer range from i^" to bb°, raakiug the 
latter the nifliimum point, autil the buds are an inch 
long, when 00" to 00° may soon be permitted. A regular 
supply of air moisture is particularly eswntial duruig 
this period— we care little for what is termed steaming, 
which is, we suppose, done in imitation of the out-door 
fogs, and is but too apt to ho as sbort'Continuing, A 
regular and moderated supply of air moisture cannot be 
sustained in an equable and certain degree by tliese 
means alone, and neither is the syringe alone competent 
lo this end. If fermenting material — the best source of 
all — cannot be introduced, all floors, and, indeed, every 
available surface, should be kept moistened about thioe 
times a. day. We ory mercy of the ladies for thus en- 
dangering their dresses in walking through their green- 
houses, but our duty is imperative, and this way of 
producing air moisture but points to the need for better 
machinery in many houses. However, everybody can 
furnish evaporating pans to their flues or pipes, aud 
none should be witliout. We have a house at work now, 
in which incomplete provision had been made originally 
for air moisture, and having some two or three dozen 
po^Btands or pans at liberty, we have placed them all 
over the Que, and keep them filled with water, and the 
difference in the soHnesa of the air by these simple 
means is astonishing, 

8. TA* ttneUing of the berry— V/e, of course, here, as 
to the present period, address these remarks to those 
who are vine forcers in the true sense ; those who com- 
mingle iu oue house only pot-plants and vines, must, of 
necessity, be behind this division of the subject at the 
present moment, in the first place, tmperiUure. We 
know that all advances in the thermonietor must be 
gradual, iuasmuch as the increase of light ia gradual, 
and the increase in the action of the sap gradual, From 
a minimum of say &&°, then, the forcer must advance to 
lia°, and a maximum of 00'' to 70°, it may bo 80», 
These things, however, ore not determinable so much 
by any given period aa by tlie amount of solar light. 

It is evident, therefore, that all advances during tbe 
early spring forcing must, of necessity, be oeooEionally 
overruled by fluctuations of frequent occurrence. " Cut 
and dry" rules must sometimes be eschewed, and the 
minimum point l>eing kept in view, beyond which it 
is not safe to venture, the regulation of the maximum 
pitch becomes a mere common sense affair. And why? 
We know very well that a vine may endure — yea, 
onjoy— a temperature of nearly IflO" within the IropiOB, 
yet would "scorch" with the same ill Britain, But 
what any plant viU endure in the open air, where 
cooling currents are free to roam, and in houses where 
they meet with impediments here and there on every 
fitful occasion, are two very difterent matters. 

During ttiis period a very frequent, yet ^anled, 
course of oentiJaiiMi must be practised, — m frequent. 
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indeed, that were it not for tbe escape of too much at- 
mospheric moisture, and perhaps too sudden depression 
of heat, we should say — ventilate constantly, day and 
night. And here we venture an opinion, tliat forcing- 
houses will never be what they ought until complete 
provision is made for this practice. The prime con- 
sideration in such a case is to provide for the rapid 
dispersion of air moisture, and certainly it would seem 
at first sight a very easy affair. However, in order to 
avoid the use of the syringe from the moment the vines 
commence blossoming, let all floors and other surfaces 
be sprinkled three times a day, viz., at 6 a.m., at mid- 
day, and at 5 p.m. The mid-day sprinkling we hold to 
be of as much importance as either of the others, 
especially if tlie day be bright and hot, for an incon- 
venient amount of heat is very apt to be suddenly 
engendered about ten or eleven o'clock in such weather, 
especially if fires have been used. The application of 
moisture under these circumstances both carries away 
surplus heat, and moderates the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere. 

And now about ventilation. Every one must have 
heard of " scalding in the berry," and much learned in- 
vestigation has taken place concerning it ; the question, 
all the while, lying in a nutshell. Ventilation, then, is 
the antidote to scalding, or, rather, the preventive. It 
ought to be more generally known, that moist air scalds 
much more rapidly than dry air, and at a much lower 
temperature, at least so we have always found it Now, 
in order for any one to rightly appreciate the rapid accu- 
mulation of the solar and other heat conjointly, at the back 
of a lean-to house, one hour's thinning of grapes at the 
back part, before air is given, some bright and fair March 
or April morning, will better convince than a quire of 
well-inked paper. Little do novices imagine, when stand- 
ing, it may be, in a front path, what is going on overhead ; 
the thermometer, however, will be the best test, and let 
those desirous of being careful on this point just try the 
difference between one on the ordinary floor line and 
one within a foot of the roof, towards the back of the 
bouse ; and if there has been a fire through the night, 
and the pipes or flues are still warm, the experimenter 
will be astonished at the amazing discrepancy; the sun 
shining, and the experimenting period say 8 to 1 a.m. 
Arguments such as these prompt men of experience to 
recommend a very early ventilation in vineries. When 
old practicals talk of •' giving air," that is, suffering the 
accumulated heated air to escape at the back or apex, by 
letting down the back lights, or other available means, 
as early as seven am., some people wonder, and cannot 
divest themselves of the idea that it is an unnecessary 
work. This, then, leads to the fact that we would 
fain impress on the minds of learners : — that those who 
will avoid that mysterious thing called " scalding," with 
other aliases, must give air, — back air — at least in all 
lean-to vineries, if only an inch, by eight in winter, 
seven in spring, and six in summer, a.m. 

Equally with early airing, we advise early closing; 
and if it be really essential that vineries must be closed 
for a few hours during the twenty-four, we say, let it be 
from the moment it becomes safe to close entirely, until 
dark ; this will be about two to five p.m., in very early 
forcing, and from four to seven or eight at more ad- 
vanced periods, other oases being of course intermediate. 
This, which old gardeners in our earlier days termed 
" putting to bed warm," is the one grand maxim in most 
forcing affairs, as far as the regulation of heat is con- 
cerned. 

It will be seen that at present we have said nothing 
about disbudding, stopping, thinning the berry, modes 
of training, &c. To embrace all such would occupy a 
whole week's Cottage Gardener ; we prefer at present 
to discuss what may be termed graver matters, and which 
'"''e yet but imperfectly understood, as witness tbe 



gardening periodicals generally ; seldom do we take up 
one, but there is some tale of woe connected with vine 
culture. Robert Erbimoton. 

{To be continued,) 



PACKING FRUIT-TREES, &c., FOR OUR 

COLONIES. 

It is not often that I can find sufficient room to quote 
so largely from the letters of correspondents as I did 
last week under the above heading ; out that letter was 
so concise, and so much to the point, that one might 
take it, at a glance, to represent the wants and perplexi- 
ties of nine-tenths of such of our readers as are inte- 
rested in this important question. It also gave a general 
idea, but a very erroneous one, of the usual way of pack- 
ing trees for long sea voyages, and, therefore, I thought 
the best course would be to give publicity to the whole, 
and then to state my own views and experience on the 
different heads. 

The practice of puddling the roots of young trees 
when they are removed in the spring in toe nurseries, 
is as old as the hills, but it is not much approved of by 
the best planters in these days ; and if we consider, we 
shall find that the practice is just as likely to be 
attended with injurious consequences as not. 

Puddling is done on this wise : a hollow is made in 
the ground, and filled with water; the edges of this 
hollow are then cut down with the spade, and tbe soil is 
mixed with the water until it is as thick as cream. A 
young tree, if well rooted, must have a large portion of 
the roots small and fibrous, and when the puadle hangs 
to them they lose their natural position, and are drawn 
together in close bundles ; and a tree planted with the 
fibrous roots in this condition must, in the long run, 
suffer more or less from this cramping— hence tbe 
reason for the discontinuance of the practice. Now the 
supposed benefit of puddling the roots of trees for long 
voyages is, that the mud or puddle will secure the roots 
from the air ; but as soon as it is dry it will crack in iJl 
directions on the least disturbance of tbe box, or tiie 
workings of the vessel ; so that, in point of fact, there is 
very little advantage gained by this process. 

Packing in very dry sand, or any non-conduoting 
medium, is also intended to secure the roots from the 
air ; and for quick voyages, as from England to New 
York, that is all that is required ; but then, why not use 
dry sawdust instead of sand, as being less heavy, and 
not so liable to shift about on a rough sea? 

I have already stated the objections to packing in wet 
moss, without insuring its moisture throughout the 
whole voyage, which cannot possibly be done without 
some such scheme as that which I recommend— enve- 
loping each ball of moss in an air-tight covering. I 
would not advise more than one tree being put in a baU, 
on account of the difficulty of securing the bandage 
round the stem. If you have two stems, or Uiree or 
more stems tied together, they cannot be brought toge- 
ther so closely, but vapour from the moss must eseape 
between them ; and if you were to plaster or pud^e 
some composition in between the stems, so as to make 
the whole air proof, the chances ai'e that oraokB would 
soon be made as with the common puddle. On tbe 
whole, therefore, I think it more safe to put up eveir 
tree or plant in a separate ball, and afterwards to pack 
them in the box as closely as possible. The South 
American moss, or pastil, Tillandsia wnsoidsi, ox our 
own moss in a very dry state, would be as good, if not 
better, than dry sawdust for keeping the body of the tree 
from the air ; but it is more troublesome to pixMmra 
than fine shavings from the carpenter's bench, therefore 
I prefer the shavings, and I shall tell presently bow I 
became acquainted with this kind of packing. Mean- 
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time, I would most strongly adyise parties not to think 
of sending out trees in the spring. My ftieuds in Inver 
ness would not thank me to send them down the best 
fruit-tree in London late in the spring, because it would 
suffer so much from drying, and from the check, just at 
the moment the tree was beginning to erow. 

From September to Christmas is Uie right time to 
take up and pack trees for Australia, New Zealand, Port 
Natal, the north of India and China, and the earlier the 
better. Another great point in the management of this 
business, is to have all those trees, &c., intended for the 
journey, pruned very close about the middle of Septem- 
ber, or before that month is out, and not to lift tliem 
for a few weeks after pruning ; and the reason for this 
is, that during that time the roots will gather a large 
store of sap, and the tree being pruned, this large store 
must be held in a small compass, so that the roots, stem, 
and branches are ready to burst with it in a few weeks ; 
and if it were earlier in the season, they would undoubt- 
edly burst into new wood and leaves as they do in the 
spring, all through the force of accumulated sap ; and 
we need no prophet to foretell us that a full-sapped tree 
will be more able to stand a long voyage than one that 
is half spunged of its sap by careless management, or 
rather let us say, an oversight — such as " forgetting all 
about it " until three days before the vessel is ready to 
start, then flying away to the first nursery, and picking up 
something, tearing it out of the ground almost by main 
force, cutting off all the branches, and the last joint of 
the little finger to boot, then off again for the doctor to 
save your life, and before he comes yoii forget all about 
Beaton and the wet moss, balls and all, aud some one 
else must finish for you, *' puddle the roots," and get the 
rest of the packing done just *' as it used to be ; " and 
when the box gets to port you will hear by the next post 
that it was a post too late ; but you cannot give it a 
thought, your finger is so bad. Yes, but not half so bad 
as sending off trees to New Zealand in the spring; 
besides, before next September, the New Line of Mail 
Steamers will have found out the shortest cut to Sydney, 
and they will carry all sorts of plants and seeds bom 
ways much better, and in half the usual time now occu- 
pied in the ioumey; and as cargoes are charged more 
by the bulk than bv weight, the best packer will pay 
the least for his consignment. 

To bring this mode of packing home to the general 
reader, I must mention a second application of it by a 
particular friend of mine, a Suffolk gardener, who was 
aware of all the details of my experiment with the wet 
balls of moss. He is the party who first found out the 
value of the carpenter's shavings for packing with. Like 
many more of our readers, he had neither pit nor green- 
house to keep his Geraniums, nor wax oloth from Cal- 
cutta to wrap round the moss and roots, but still he 
kept to the principle of the wet moss system, and by it 
he saved a good number of common plants ; I cannot 
say how many, but he did not lose a single plant that 
winter. As soon as the borders were cleared in October, 
he took such as he wished to save, and put them in the 
wet balls of moss, exactly as I stated last week, and 
some smaller ones, he put as many as six or eight in 
one ball; he did not squeeze any of the water from 
the moss, but left the balls to drain for several days, 
and then he put them up in several folds of an old 
newspaper, and tied the paper as tight as he could 
rouna the stems of the plant, a little above the moss, 
with the intention of keeping them in his cottage as I 
had done, and also to see whether or not the damp 
from the moss would come out through the paper in 
the course of a week or two. I cannot say just now 
whether the damp affected the paper to the outside or 
not; if it did, it is very likely he added some more 
folds of it ; at any rate, he saved his seraniums. He 
moved them from place to place, in order to give them 



the benefit of a fine day outside, and to save them from 
the frost at night. One very hard frosty night, ho 
thought his bed-room would be the safest place for 
them ; and, to be more out of the way in the morning, 
he put them one by one within the valance of the bed, 
and, in doing so, he met with a sad accident, for which 
he had to listen patiently to a good Caudle lecture on 
this new process of packing plants for long voyages ; 
but the upshot of the thing turned up a trumj) at last 
He thought he must be more tidy for the future, aud so 
he procured two or three shallow boxes to put them 
into, and the first packing stuff which came to hand 
were the shavings from his friend the carpenter ; these 
he arranged, according to his own version of the story, 
" exactly as they pack the hampers with plants from 
London." A rather indefinite mode of explanation for 
The Cottage Gardener, it is true, as they of London 
pack in all sorts of ways, but the meaning is this: — 
A quantity of the shavings are first packed close in the 
bottom of the box, filling it up so high, that when the 
enveloped bales are placed on it, the plants standing in 
an upright position, the tops of them are well up above 
the rim of the box ; then, beginning at one end, you 
place one of the balls in the corner, after that a few 
shavings, to keep the next ball from touching the first 
one, then a second ball, and a second lot of shavings, and 
so on alternately until the box is quite full, the tops of 
the balls being all on a level, and a trifle below the 
rim of the box, which brings the whole very near the 
way they pack pots with plants in fiat hampers in the 
nurseries; so that, instead of carrying about a lot of 
separate parcels or plants for airing, &c., a whole boxful 
of them is now ready at your hand, and so light, too, 
that a child could place one of them outside the window, 
fiill in the sun. My friend is not endowed with a good 
share of patience when he has a new experiment on the 
winff, and before the turn of the new year he must 
needs poke his fingers into these boxes, take out a ball 
here and there, and examine it. I am not sure whether 
he did not weigh some of them in the scales, to see if 
the moss parted with any of the moisture ; the truth is, 
we shall never hear of the whole process; the substance 
of that lecture is ever present to his mind, and ho 
now turns the conversation whenever the experiment 
is alluded to. One thing he owns, however, he did 
give the balls one watering in February from the spout 
of an old tea-pot, pouring a little at a time on the stem 
or stems of the plants; but whether that did more harm 
than good we shall probably never hear ; it must be 
sufficient for us, who nave "neither pit nor greenhouse," 
to know, that every plant under the experiment, lived 
out the winter, that the whole were unfolded, at the 
end of March, as carefully as we should a mummy; 
the condition of the roots at this stage we have not 
learnt, but the plants were put in by the heels close by 
a south wall, and were protected from the frost to the 
middle of May, when they were removed to the flower- 
borders ; this last part of the plan I recommended at 
the taking-up time in October, but I fear not very 
clearly, for some one has written to ask if I meant dried 
geraniums to be planted out in the flower-garden at the 
end of March. 

Now, if I had a lot of common plants that I did 
not care much about, busy as I am, I would try this 
experiment over one whole summer, for the curiosity 
of the thing. I would not adopt the paper covering, 
like my friend the Suffolk man, but take some per- 
fectly waterproof and air-proof covering, — a bladder 
would not be a bad thing, or a thm sheet of Gutta 
Perch a, and they now make it as thin almost as the 
paper of this page, but a piece of very thin oilcloth 
or waxed oloth would do. I would ball up the roots in 
wet moss, so wet, indeed, that it could not hold 
another drop, and after fastening the edges of the 
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covering round the stem, I would smear the thread and 
round the edges of the covering with some adhesive 
paint, that nasty stuff thoy sell for glueing on gutta 
])ercha soles would probahly be the best, and least 
likely to harm the stem of the plant, as you could not 
well put it on without touching the stem all round. 
How many of our readers can I enlist on my side to 
try this plan, both for the good of our neighbours wlio 
are looking out for tlie safest way of sending out plants 
to Australia and other parts, and to see if it is all true 
what the philosophers say about the roots sucking up 
so much water, which the leaves are said to pass on in 
an invisible perspiration into the atmosphere? 

The oleander would be quite at home with its roots 
stuffed up in a bladder, aud hung up against a front 
window, as long as the moss kept moist, but how long 
or short that time would be remains to be proved; 
indeed many things, and useful thiugs too, might thus 
be proved. Take ten plants, all of one sort, and as 
nearly alike in sti'ength and health as possible, and put 
ten different kinds of stimulants in the water to wet the 
moss with, then see which will hold out the longest of 
all the stimulants, and what effect each or all had on 
the plants. Try "clarified" liquid manure against 
that which is as brown as foxy guano water, in such 
and such proportions against so and so, and all in 
that style of scientific experiment, and let us have 
something new and stimulating ourselves to write about 
out of all this. Might wo not, also, prove how far wo 
can keep plants in good health in the absence of any 
access of fresh air to the roots in these sealed bags ? 
Surely we can contrive to have the bags or envelopes 
for the moss and roots more air-tight than the patent 
canisters which spoiled the German sausages and other 
trash intended for long voyages like our packed plants. 
I have long had my douots about the philosophy of 
ventilation for the use of the roots, and here is a simple 
way of proving how the wind blows in that direction ; 
but doubts and assertions are at a discoimt in these 
days, so we must have the evidence of our senses before 
we can nail down an argument or an opinion. 

D. Bfaton. 



PLANTING OUT CAMELLIAS. 

A conRESPONDENT (C. A.), who states that his plants 
are getting too large for comfortable moving about, 
wishes for information as to planting them in his con- 
servatory, and we give the matter this prominence here, 
hoping that the questions he and others have proposed 
will be mot by attending to the following points. 

Ist. Planted against \Valh. — The camellia, though a 
comparatively hardy evergreen, can only be seen in its 
greatest beauty in this country when receiving green- 
house or conservatory treatment ; not but that it will 
stand out of doors in Devonshire, and also, with but 
slight protection, in the climate of London ; yet, unless 
in very favourable seasons, the beauty is confined to the 
green foliage, as the flowers are easily marred by the 
slightest frost, and even by slight showers. True, when 
placed against a wall, with a broad coping of wood, or 
otherwise, those evils might be avoided, especially by 
using a protecting medium, and this might answer well 
where the cutting of half-expanded blooms in April and 
May are the object ; but the beauty of the plant, to 
look at, is always injured when we have to grope 
our way to find it among frosty or wet protecting me- 
diums. Placed against walls, covered with glass in 
winter and spring, with space enough for comfortably 
walking between the glass and the walls, the matter 
becomes altogether different, as, then, such conservative 
walls become, in every sense, conservatories in winter 
and spiiug, aud nice covered walls in summer when the 
glass IS removed. Tliese are the sort of places in which 



camellias would be quite at home. Some tirao ago a 
gentleman was advised by a nurseryman to plant the 
north side of a kitchen-garden wall with large camellias ; 
the site was considerably north of London, and visions 
of unique and striking beauty were held out to him as 
the sure result, and that without the necessity of any 
protecting medhim whatever. The gardener was pooh- 
poohed because he had misgivings on the subiect, and 
honestly, and at length successfnlly, stated his objections 
to the trial being made, unless some protecting medium 
was guaranteed. 

For those who wish to try a few plants, the north 
aspect is far from the worst. The blooms would come 
so late that they would be more likely to escape the 
frosts, and would also succeed those grown in green- 
houses. On frosty mornings, the buds would be gra- 
dually thawed, and thus escape the quick transitions 
which they would experience on a south wall — the worst 
of all places for camellias, when not suitably protected 
by glass or otherwise. In planting against a north wall, 
the plants shovild be of a good size, the soil poor, and 
the position thoroughly drained, that short stuoby wood 
may be made, and the buds set early in autumn. The 
only objection to the north side of a wall, is the defi- 
ciency of sunlight towards autumn for forming the 
buds, and, therefore, an aspect verging north-east, and, 
better still, north-west, wouwL be preferable to due north. 
Those who wish to try, will find one of the very best, 
the Double white ; it is as hardy as any, and to it may 
be added as equally hardy, the Single red — beautiful 
when half open — variegata^ incamata^ double ted, and 
pompone. 

I^Jndly. Advantages and disadvantages of planting out 
Camellias in Conservatories. — In extensive places, where 
the conservatories are in several divisions, there is the 
advantage of combining economy with a more natural- 
looking mode of gi'owth. Plants in pots always convey 
the idea of the stilted and the formaly and the labour 
and time they require vastly transcend that requisite for 
those planted out. There is even a pleasing change in 
moving from a greenhouse into a conservatory. Any- 
thing like a stereotyped sameness is removed by the 
variety presented by the various houses, and a house of 
camellias, under such circumstances, will be less interest- 
ing in summer with their glossy foliage only, than it 
is in spring with their splendid blossoms. On the other 
baud, where there is only one house, the planting out of 
large camellias in prominent positions neutralises the 
most of these advantages, by the sameness of character 
communicated to the house at all seasons. This very 
sameness weakens the interest. The attempt to create 
diversity, by placing in eveiy available corner a plant in 
a pot, breaks in upon the unity of expression. These 
matters have previously been discussed. The rules to 
be derived from them are — plant all, or plant none, so 
far as one house is concerned, or make a compromise of 
the matter, by plauting in peculiar positions, leaving 
the rest to be changed at will, or, merely seem to plant, 
by plunging the pots. Let us glance 

3rdly. At the peculiar positions in which planting may 
be resorted to in a conservatory, while the mass of the 
plants are standing in pots. — First, here is a span-roofed 
or curvilinear house, with a bed in the middle, and 
paths and border, or shelves, all round. The centre of 
this bed, in such circumstances, would be the best posi- 
tion for planting out large plants ; even if pots are used 
on both sides of them, the large plants in the centime, 
being planted, would scarcely break in upon the unity 
of expression, because the base of them would scarcely 
be seen. But, secondly, in a hipped roof, aud an opaque 
back wall, or a house with a sloping roof, and high up- 
right front glass, with a bed or stage in the centre, walk 
all round, and shelf at the front glass, the border at the 
back of the house would be the most suitable place for 
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planting otit Camellias. Against such back walls tbej 
will grow and flower in a manner rarely equalled when 
grown in pots, without ranch labour being bestowed 
upon them. I have even seen Camellias showing them* 
selves to great advantage against the back walls of late 
peach-houses, the peach-trees being trained about fifteen 
inches from the glass. The shade of the peaches in 
summer was serviceable to the Camellias ; and thus the 
peaeh-honse, in winter and early spring, was turned into 
a beautiful mixture of greenhouse and conservatory, by 
placing plants in pots beneath the peach-trees. But 

4thly. Might not the Pots hf plunged in the Bedf Yes, 
by all means; but here, to give satisfaction, the same 
rules as to nnity of expression must be observed. Plunge 
in a separate part, or plunge all, or plunge none. Our 
correspondent has thought of all this, for he asks 
whether he should plant out or plunge ? This will de- 
pend entirely upon the means at his disposal, and the 
treatment he means to give his plant. To enable him 
to shift his plants as be wishes on the plunging system, 
he must treat them much the same as if they were not 
plunged. The chief difference will be in the ease 
with which he will maintain a uniformity of moisture 
and root temperature, as the pots will bo wholly con- 
ceided, and, consequently, will not be heated, cooled^ 
or dried suddenly. For plants to be moved about, it 
will not do to let tlie roots run much through the pots, 
as thus, without groat care, a check might be gfiven 
when the plants could least bear it ; anything, therefore, 
of a light, easily-moved material, would do for a plung- 
ing m^ium, only the bottom part must be open, and, 
better still, the pots should be placed on two bricks 
placed edgewise, with a space between, to allow the 
water to run off freely. But unless for mere economy 
as respects labour, and looking more natural, we see 
no great advantage in thus plunging pots that are 
to be moved, as they would require manure water, 
liberal top-dressing, and fresh soil every two or three 
years, the same as those grown in pots or tubs in the 
usual way. We can easily fancy, in addition, how, 
when the central plants arc planted out, those towards 
the sides may thus be plunged with very good taste ; 
but in this case tlie bed should be separated into several 
divisions, so that the moving of the plimged plants may 
not iinuriously interfere with the roots of those turned 
out. But 

Othly. Is it not necessary , in making up a proper bed for 
the roots to run into, to plant and pot altogether, in order 
that by the curbing of tlie roots by the pot, there may be 
a greater tendency to produce bloom, than if the plant 
was turned out at once ? Yes, with many plants — but 
not so with the Camellia, if it pfets plenty of sunlight, 
and the formation of the border is duly attended to. If 
we should be deceived, we can always check growth by 
an extra crop of flowers, or cuttiug the roots. Even in 
these cases, however, I would have no objection to turn 
out a large plant, by knocking the bottom and part of 
the sides of tlie pot away. In this case, as well as 
planting-out in the general acceptation of the term, we 
shonld not think of moving them again without taking 
the plants up very carefully. Deciding, then, upon 
planting out, and securing a place with abundance of 
light, the next thing is 

Cthly. The formation of the border. — The simpler this 
is the better. It should be from two to two-and-a-half 
feet in depth, the lower six inches filled with brickbats, 
sandstone, and charcoal on the surface, and this bottom 
ing sloping to a drain either at the side or in the centre. 
Then the compost should be three-parts loam, one of 
peat, a little pure sand, and a tenth-part of charcoal, 
leaf-mould, cow-dung, and may all be used with ad- 
vantage in pot-culture, but they are olijectionable when 
planting out, as encouraging too troQ growth. So much 
is this the case, that, instead of giving more peat than I 



specified above, I would prefer altogether sandy loam 
and charcoal. The object is to produce firm, short- 
jointed wood, bristling with flower-buds, and extra 
strength can always be imparted by surface-dressings ' 
and manure-watenngs, to stimulate growth in summer, 
and expand the buds in winter and spring. 

7thly. Planting. — It is necessary to disentangle the roots 
a little, and pack them in the fresh soil, placing the old 
ball just a little lower than it stood in the pot. 2^he best 
time of planting is after the plants have bloomed, have 
been pruned, and are breaking into f^h growth. Be 
sure the balls are thoroughly soaked before planting, and \ 
then, until growth is proceeding freely, it will be un- 
necessary to saturate the soil, farther than the roots 
have extended. ' 

8thly. Pruning. Will they bear it f When is the best \ 
time f — To the first I reply, few plants bear it better. To , 
the second, as soon as they have done flowering. Large ' 
unwieldy plants may thus be reduced, and kept in pots if 
desired. If in good condition, they may be cut in to 
the old wood with impunity, especially if not more than 
fW>m two to four years old ; but then they must be kept 
in a close, moist atmosphere, and a temperature as near 
60° as 50°. I have broken old stems very successfully 
in a dung heat. Those who recollect the hospital de- 
scribed for sickly oranges, will not be far from the mark. 
A shady place m a forcing-house is a good substitute, 
especially if some moss is kept moist round the stems. 
The plants must break freely before they are either 
shifted or planted out. If the latter is done, a little 
pruning will only be wanted occasionally, if the com- 
post is not too rich. 

9tbly. General treatment.-^ After planting, say in March, 
April, or May, water heated to between 60° and 70° should 
be given at the roots when necessary, and frequent syring- 
ings over the foliage, as well as shadings fVora the brightest 
sun until August, when more air and unobstructed light 
should be given. If the sashes could be moved altogether 
in fine weather in September, the buds would be rendered 
firmer. If that cannot be done, give all the air and 
light possible, and lessen the water, so that the plants 
just stand without flagging in the least. I*ut on the 
sashes in October. Curtail the air according to the 
weather, drying the plants as little as possible with 
fire-heat in winter, especially the ^r*t winter; increase 
the heat, and give warm manure waterings, as the buds 
swell in spring, using it often, or seldom, according to 
the state of the plants. 36* in winter, 45° in spring, 60" 
in summer, 48° m autumn, may be considered safe tem- 
peratures when aitificial heat is wanted, with from ten 
to fifteen degrees rise for sunshine. B. Fish. 



CULTURE OF THE NEPENTHES. 

This tribe of Pitcher Plants is one of the most 
curious in the vegetable kingdom. Most of the readers 
of Th£ Cottaoe Oaroener no doubt have seen at least 
the oldest species, N. distillatoria, and must have been 
much surprised at such a strange formation, or, rather, 
elongation of the leaves into tubes, with a lid to each, 
much resembling a pitcher, whence its very proper 
Fnglish name. 

The pitcher plants are of the number of those bearing 
male flowers on one plant and female flowers on another; 
this peculiarity renders it necessary, in order to ripen 
seeds, to have a plant of each gender. The species con- 
sist of — 

Nepenthes alba marginata (White-margined N.) ; 
Singapore. — The margins of the pitchers are white. 
1053. 

N. AMPULLACEA (Flask-shapsd N.); Manilla. — The 
pitchers are rather small, and are produced numerously 
on the plant ; it is a handsome species. 1058. 
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N. DiBTiLLATOBU (DifltUIiDg N.) 1 China. — This is the plaat, in the same geRttemui'a Btore, at Soundhaj, neu 

oldest epecies cultivated in our stoves. We hare seen Leeda, in Yorkshire, and still flourishing, though it 

the pitohers bo Urge as nine inohes long ; when much had been removed from UorsTorth Hall to its pieaent 

exposed to light tbey are spotted and blotched with rich habitation, and had, as we were told, Buffered TDUch bj 

brown. Before the lid of the pitchers open a liquor is the transit. Tliia plant we grev in sphagnum, broken 

distilled through the stem and leaf iato it, till the pitcher potsberdB, and charcoal. A bole was meide in the bark 

is half full ; it must have come in that wa^, because the bed, aad a saucer, or shallow pot, to hold water, placed 

water ia present before the lid of the piuher opens, at the bottom of the hole ; the pot containing the plant 

This fluid is supposed to be poisonous, for when flies was set in it, and the saucer was kept constantlj full oF 

enter the pitehera they commonly die; we have fte- water. The bark was not oloaed quite to the pol, but a 

quenUv seen them half full of dead iasecCs, Whether cavity was lelt all round It. The house was filled with 

tbo emuvia uising from the dead bodies ia conducive fruiting pinea, which our friend, Mr. Errington, knows 

to the growth of tbe plant, and so giving a reason for require a higher temperature than succession pine 

the formation of the pitcher, is one of those mysteries of plants, as also when they aro swelling much more moist- 

^. _ L,. 1.!.. _j._. .._._.. .1 .^ — _.._ c ^^ jjj y^^ ^ Frequently during the day, with ann, 

the thermometer indicated ninetj-five degrees. These 
circumstaooes point out what treatment the pitchei 

N. HooBEaiANA (Sir W, J. Hooker's N.) ; Sarawak. — plants require. T. Afflkbx. 

This is a quick growing epecies, with rather small, very (To bt continued.) 

pretty pitchers, but il is very scarce. 188a. 

N. L«via (Smooth N.); Java.— A species with medium- MR. GLENNY ON FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Bjzed pitchers, of ™at beau^, and perfecUy smooth at crN=B«a*s ( W. H. S., D«™m<«).-The apedmen sent to 

toe edges where the hd opena, hence its epeciflc name. ^ j^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ,^,^ -^^^ ^^^ ,^i^l^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 

very rare. iooa. , ■ ji . « i d ■vu- ■ tell the hablL The petals are broad and free from notch. 

H. LiMDtBTH (Dr. Lindleya JN.) ; Uorueo.— Ihia is a ^^ ^he flowers close and round, and the colour brillianl 

beautiful species, with moderate-sued pitchers, of a tlua. Its faults are roughness of taitnre, and petals cupped 

beautiful purple hue. It is so rare that we fear it can- in the back, so as to give each a convex face ; it is, nevsr- 

not be purchased as jet. tbeless, a desirable vanely. ( W, IF., Sonurul). — Although 

N. LoSDiaEaii (Mr. Loddiges's N.) both the piok and the white varieties are of large diu, 

N. PHTLLAMPHOBA {Flask-leavod N.); China. — The the petals are too natrow. The purple is emaller and 

pitchers of thia species are of a beautiful green, tuniiDg better, but of no service. It ia, however, better than soma 

to yellow aa they become old. It is a free'«rowing of the fifteen which had flrsl class cortificaWs at the National 

plant, producing its pretty pitchers freely. 21a. '^st year. {Jonf, L.).-iSone of the flowers are an mil^ive- 

N. ftAFFLKBiAKA (Sir BtJunford Raffles-a N.J; Singa. P^«"».° ^^T^^^^*"? ^""^ ^^ seed from "^ tliat ha. 

_ ni 11 *i. f „■! ^f ■, I,., !.„.= luiJ ■ .1, been discarded these two years because beaten. (J.Allen, 

pore-Of aU the family of pitcher plants this la the Brtds™a<^).-Ono fault coodemna the Bower sent. The 

moBt noble, producing pitchers as large as a turkeys „otch U too conspicuous to pass over, nor is there anything 

^g. They are almost aa broad as long ; on one side no^^j to gave iU It is not nearly so good aa Ladg Hmiu 

rather flat, and the edgeaof the flat part project out into Oampbtli. (£., Afaidifone).— All three are tnie to name. 

• kind of fringe. They are of pale yellow, richly blotched, ThaChe should be disappointed in the quality, after snob 

Striped, and spotted with brown. A plant five or six reoommendationa, is not to be wond^«a at, bnt he will 

feet high, with these large pitobers at toe end of each know better than to trust such people agam. It is not in 

leaf, is a really lino, aa well as eurious, object Strong thia case the ewer's fault; he may be ignorant, and send 

plants may be had for 106b. ' for a public opinion ; he offered no other guarantee, and ia, 

N. aANOCiHEA (Bloody N ) ; Java.— The pitchers of toorefore, blamelesa. {O. P., Bait SurrMf).— Not one of any 

tois species are the largest of the whole tribe. We have ""- 1""' l"* "^^ "J?' ^^"P'^ '^.^,?' '"" '"'" *'^- , 

meosired one toat wal a foot long and two inohes dia- Cakbujas {J. O ■£«' "■).-All ^o Aya are eeoond-~» 

-, .„ _;.!, • ii.1 t — ...rfi^n.in o,'.., Tt,= ~,i«.— .„ anemone or altheafloras, that is to aav, dishes fall of oorels, 

meter with a lid of proportionate size The colour ap- ^a, tierefore, good-for-nothing, (i. Jtf-.. X«««W™).- 

proaohingto a purplish onmBon, renders it veij hand- One bloom Uveiy like i-afcao-'.i-.r/Kfum, but not so giod, 

Bome, and quite unique. It is a dwarf specieB; the j^ n may be that grown badly. The other is OhnuOtrH, 

talleat we have seen did not reach two feet, yet it had blotched, in whioh sUte it is very pretty. The seedling is 

four of these large pitchers upon it. For a smaU col- good-for-nothing, except for a stock, if healthy. {Mettrt. 

lection this is very desirable. It is, however, rare and B. and Ci?.).— If these first bedf-dozen specimens of a batch 

costly ; a good plant is worth 210a. Such peraons as of " seedhngs coming into bloom," be any indication of the 

are desirous to select a few of the best species, should rest, they are veiy discouraging. Unless a camellia be doable 

choose N. alba margiitata, N. dUtUlatoria, N. ampul- to the centre, and fiiU on the face, it will not bo now 

lacta. N. RafUtiana, N. Mnguinea. tolerated. There are nearly, or quite two hundred vanetua 

(7«i(«r».— These stove climbers, being mostly natives Aenred in a Belgis^work, to which 'e refer onr correa- 

of the hottest parts of the world, requi^ to be tept con- ^ro^l^rnra^^J^UTi'^^.ZS^P^'T^ «, of 

■tanUy in a Ingh temperature. iTven the two spodes y^, jj^^„ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ „;j„^^ too sm^ or 

toat are natives of Chma are no exoeption to this rule, .jarved, but there are none that we sho^ think worth 

The largest Neptntket dutUJatona we ever saw, was one growing larger. The pin-eyed one has eioeedingly fine 

we had the pleasure of cultivating in the pine atove chuacter, and we would by all means fertilise it with the 

belonging to the Rev. J. Armitage Rhodes, at Horsforth pollen of some good named sort, for if any come Hke it In 

Hall, in Yorkshire. This plant was rsceived from Mr. character, with a good thrum, it will beat any lU^ ws Iwre, 

Knight, of Chelsea, and was ao small at the time that and onr polyanlbus growers will bear ns out in aqdng, that 

the person that unpacked the basket of plants it oame *o frequently sea the pin-eyed varieties wilh more nov^tj of 

in, threw it away, tbinkiag it waa a lump of moss thrust "•I'X'r "id character than any of the thrum-eyed seedlings, 

in to keep the plants steady. It was, of oourso, sought moat of which come too hke the parent.. (O. i).)^oo 

for, foucS, potted, and pla^ in toe bark bed amongst ^^^ "oolloped, and Luw. not perieeL O. G. 

the pines, where it soon began to flourish, and in five imimnii ottt >i<rTT>Gi 

years had run the entire length of the house three times, VERBENA CULTURE, 

toat is ninety feet, and produoed several branches and {ConUmuifiom pagt 880.) 

foorei of pit^ers. This is now more toon twen^ years Sluoi.— In some uila thew atv tionblMmiw, often 

ago, and two or three yean lijiM we mw toe Mtme eating off the young &ewlj-|^ted onM oloM to the 
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ground, and pajrinjg no regard whether it is a sixpenny 
or a new five shillings one. In moist weather they will, 
during the night, creep up the stems, and feed upon the 
young flower*buds, perhaps those that otherwise would 
have filled a place in the stand of flowers in the exhibi- 
tion tent. Again, the plants in pots are often preyed 
upon by these destructive Termin, and a plant will soon 
be almost destroyed if they are not looked after and 
killed. There is, however, one comfort to the grower, 
Uiey can easily be stopped in the career of destruction, 
whether the plants are cultivated in beds or in pots. If 
they are not very numerous, the hest way to get rid of 
them is to gather them up every morning and throw 
them into some quick-lime, or very hot-water. To attract 
them, lay a few cabbage or lettuce leaves here and there 
upon the bed, or amongst the pots in the frame or pits. 
U nder these they will creep for shelter and concealment, 
and may then be easily found by turning up the leaves. 
Examine also the pots themselves, lift them up and 
look into the hole at the bottom ; we have often found 
them there, after searching in vain in the other parts of 
the frame. Tlie leaves were eaten, and the slime was 
visible, but the slug was not visible until he was traced 
to his hiding place. Should they be very numerous, 
resort must be had to lime-water. This is easily made 
by procuring a lump or two of unslaked lime, put it 
into a pail of water, and let it gradually dissolve. If the 
beds are numerous and large, the quantity of lime and 
water must of course be in proportion ; let it stand till 
it is quite clear, and then skim off a thin scum that will 
be fouud on the surface. Dip a watering-pot into it 
without disturbing the lime at the bottom, or, what is 
better, have a tap fixed into the side of the tub above 
the lime, and draw off the liquor quite clear ; then, some 
dry evening, water the bed or pit thoroughly all over 
with the lime-water. This will destroy these vermin, 
especiaUy if the application is given twice, first in the 
evening and again lu the morning. Where Worms are 
troublesome, one or two applications of the lime-water 
will destroy them also, even if they are in the pots. 

WiREwoBM. — ^In fresh soil this tough fellow will often 
be^ found, and a difficult one he is to catch and destroy, 
but he must be sought for, or many a plant will he 
devour, boring into the stems, and eating the delicate 
pith. The plant then, though in appearance green and 
healthy, will sicken suddenly and die. Previously to 
planting, turn the soil over very oareMly, and diligently 
look for the wireworms. Golleot them into a deep vessel, 
and if you have any fowls, spread them before them, 
and they will speedily pick them up, and save you the 
trouble of killing them. Some will escape, and to catch 
them, lay traps. These are slices of potatoes or Swedish 
turnips put into the soil close to the plants, and slightly 
covered. Examine these traps daily, as lonff as even a 
single wireworm is fouud eating them. With proper 
care and diligence, this difficult insect may be got rid of, 
or at least the number greatly reduced. 

The larva of the cockchafer, and *' daddy long 1eg$" 
are also frequently found in fresh loam. These are not 
only destructive to the pets of the florists but are also 
fearfully injurious to what is of far greater consequence, 
the plants of the farm — such as wheat, potatoes, &c. 
With the latter case, indeed, we have no business at 
present; we have oody to do with the Verbena. The 
same means to destroy them must be resorted to as 
those described above for the wireworm, with the ez- 
oeption of the traps, which are of no use for these ver- 
min. They may generally be found congregated round 
the plants just under the soil, and may be then caught 
and destroyed. It is a good method by way of preven- 
tion, to put in decayed plants for the insects to feed 
upon, instead of the plants desirable to be preserved 
m)m their attacks. The plant we have found most 
useful for this purpose is cos lettuce. When one of 



these flags, or appears to be dying, pluck it up, and 
quickly examine the soil in the place where it grew, and 
destroy every enemy that may be found. 

Diseases. — ^The diseases that attack the verbena are 
two. The first may be denominated apoptetey, for its 
efiects are equally fatal, and is brought on by too gross 
feeding, or in other words, by being planted in a soil too 
much charged with rich nutriment, in the shape of dung 
or leaf-mould. When these preponderate too much in 
the compost, the plants turn suddenly yellow and die. 
There is no remedy for this disease. The only way to 
act, is to remove the plants so infected, and also all the 
soil near the place, and put in fresh soil and plants to 
fill up the vacant space. 

The other disease is gangrene on the leaves. This is 
indicated by a small spot which swells and becomes of 
a bright red colour. If it is allowed to spread much it 
becomes dangerous to the general health of the plant 
The cause is unknown. The remedy is to out ofi" every 
infected leaf and bum them. T. Appleby. 



A CHAPTER ON MELONS. 

Fbou a variety of causes, which we shall not en- 
deavour to explain, the culture of this fruit has not 
improved in tne same degree as that of pines and 
grapes. Whether it be that the last-mentioned fruits 
have latterly derived more attention, or that melons 
were formerly grown to a degree of excellence approach- 
ing nearer to perfection than their rivals for distinction, 
we know not; but certainly, good melons of the ** olden 
times " might compete with those of the present day, 
with a much better chance of success than good pines 
and graues of that same period could with those now 
producea. Perhaps the one being an annual might give 
it more claims to attention than the other, and as a 
high state of cultivation could alone produce a good- 
flavoured melon thirty years ago, the same may be said 
now, and all indiflerent, or even middle-course systems 
of management, must still end in disappointment; so 
that all who think of growing melons must make up 
their minds to grow them well, otherwise not to attempt 
them. A good crop is only to be obtained by oarefuily 
attending to the wants of tbe plants from the time the 
seed is sown, to the time the fruit is properly ripe and 
cut; such is the sensitive delicacy of this plant, that its 
success or failure is really more the result of our well or 
ill directed skill, than is that of most other objects placed 
under our care ; not but that nature plays an important 
part in this affair, but that she requires more of our 
help here than in most of her other operations. 

Notwithstanding the predilection old people have for 
the favourite contrivances of their younger days, they 
generally admit the utility and superiority of hotrwater 
heated pits for growing melons, and, in all cases where 
they are wanted very early, fire-heat, either in that or 
some other shape, must be adopted to ensure their pro- 
gress during the duU, dark days of winter and early 
spring; but as we have, in our article on cucumbers, 
and at other times, given some directions regarding 
their treatment at that particular time, we omit repeat- 
ing it here, and suppose that pots full of healthy plants 
are awaiting being planted out : and now to the mode 
in which that ought to be done. 

There is a wide difference of opinion respecting the 
ioU most suitable for ffrowing this fruit, and when we 
see or hear, from well-authenticated sources, of the 
success that has attended the use of soils or composts 
diametrically opposed to each other, we are led to 
enquire if other causes have not also been at work to 
produce such results. The issue of such enquiries natu- 
rally enough leads to the inference, that quality in the 
soil alone will not ensure sucoesBy while, at the same 
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time, it is obvious it must haye a very important effect 
on a plant of ephemeral existonco like tlie melon. Thus, 
whatever may be the idle taunU of those who assert 
their ability to grow melons in ** any kind of soil/' we 
may still set it down as certain that a judicious selec- 
tion must have a powerful effect on the welfare of the 
crop. Mr. A. may grow melons on a compost enriched 
by every appliance that a liberal hand can bestow, 
while Mr. B. obtains a nearly similar result with an 
almost impervious clay, which, he also tells us, he uses 
in rude lumps, like the unbroken elements of a rail- 
way embankment — and, strange as this may appear, we 
can bear testimony to their both answering, only, in 
the latter case, a little finer, richer, and opener compost 
was added to the clay, but that was not done previous 
to being put in the frame, so that no amalgamation of a 
chemical kind had any cliance to be effected, but, some- 
how, by dint of good management in other respects, a 
fair, good crop of well-flavoured melons followed these 
extreme measures. We call these measures extreme^ 
because the common, and by far the most successful, 
mode of treating this plant with food suitable for it, 
lies midway between these extreme cases, and as, with 
some modifications, most cultivators adopt this interme- 
diate com*Be, we will here endeavour to explain it 

Many years ago a celebrated pine grower, in a treatise 
on the cultivation of tliat noble fruit, affirmed that the 
soil which would produce good wheat would grow good 
pines. Now, whether this was really the case or not, or 
whether the success he had with that fruit did not owe 
its existence to the other means he used, or not, I cannot 
now stop to inquire, but certainly he did produce fine 
fhiit. Now, though we do not here enter on the merits 
of that soil for pines, we have a much stronger convic- 
tion of its being able to grow good melons ; and that 
sound, heavy, loamy soil, which produces the best sam 
pies of wheat and beans, is unquestionably the best like- 
wise for melons, modified, perhaps, a little by the cir- 
cumstances rendered necessary by the kind of melon 
grown: for instance, if it be a rank growing, 6carle^ 
fleshed variety, withhold manure, or manure water, in 
any shape ; whereas, if it be a weakly, delicate kind, 
deserving, nay, demanding, a more nourishing diet, then 
add some sucn auxiliary to it, only do not forget that an 
undue luxuriance in habit is attended with a want of 
fhiitfulness in the plant; so that in preparing and ar- 
ranging your soils, it is almost as well to err on the side 
of productiveness as on that of a useless luxuriance, 
because the former may be assisted by liberal doses of 
liquid manure at the fitting time, while the latter is dif- 
ficult to curb into that condition necessary to make it 
useful, without, at the same time, incurring wounds 
which tell on its after welfare. 

The kind of soil we have used with the best success (and 
we have used soils of various kinds), is fresh pasture loam, 
which has lain somewhat thin some two or three months, 
and has been turned once or twice during that period. 
This soil, of which the turfy portion formed no inconsider- 
able part, requires no more than that period to prepare; 
if it lie much longer, the herbaceous matter becomes so 
much decomposed as to lose much of that openness so 
necessary to vegetation — and as we do not use any dung, 
leaf-mould, or other lightening substance, and the loam 
we expect to be inclined to " stifibess," it is proper not to 
allow it to run into a hard impenetrable mass. Now 
such a soU as we have represented, is just the one 
where wheat and beans are grown to perfection, and we 
advise our amateur readers to look around them and 
see where such an one can be had. It must be remem- 
bered that the poor, thin stapled land we often see laid 
down with grass, witli the water standing all the winter in 
every little hole made by the feet of cattle, is not the 
kind likely to produce this fruit (or any other) to perfec- 
tion ; and the amateur has not a bad gfuide in the quan- 



tity and quality of the grass growing on tho spot he 
thinks of procuring his melon soil from. Substitutes 
for this may certainly be had ; wo have used a compost 
soil that had been lying many years, and have taken it 
indiscriminately from a ploughed field ; aud, on more 
than one occasion, have used rolls of turf that had been 
cut for laying down, but not being wanted we put in our 
melon bed, not more than a month after being cut; and 
we have, for experiment's sake, used an exceedingly light 
soil, in which leafy matter formed quite one-third of the 
mixture ; but this last was too open— a gross luxuriance 
was the result, and what fruit was produced was more 
owing to the modifying circumstances of oUier tilings 
bearing on the crop, but tho other cases noted above 
have all succeeded tolerably well. Our readers will 
easily comprehend why such discordant materials should 
all terminate in the same end, by inferring that other 
causes were at work as well, to assist, regulate, or coun- 
teract, as the case may be, any injudicious matter con- 
tained in the compost. 

We must leave our remarks on the stopping, thinning, 
watering, and general management of this fruit, as well 
as a notice of some of its varieties, to another week, at 
the same time calling the amateur's attention to the 
state of his dung bed, if he have one; as the drying 
winds, which come at this period, generally diminish the 
heat so much as to call for renovation from lining, &o. 
Of course the usual system of stopping andregulatiug 
the shoots will be proceeded with as directed in back 
numbers. 

KiTCHBN Garden Sundries. — The cold, drying winds 
we have had the latter part of February, will have ex- 
ercised a beneficial eflect in preparing the ground for the 
reception of seed and root crops; but such things as 
cauliflower, cabbage, &c., which might have been 
planted out just previous to its setting in will have 
sufiered very much ; so that it is prudent to suspend 
any operations Uiat way until the return of more genial 
weather. In the meantime, take advantage of the dry 
state of the ground, and let every available inch of it be 
dug, forked over, or trenched up, as the case may be ; 
and what seeds recommended to be sown the last few 
weeks, may yet be done, if not done then : to which we 
may now add the pnncipal crap of Celery, which being 
a small seed, we usually sow on a raised bed— oflcu an 
old hot-bed of last year; the soil on which being toler- 
ably fine, light, and rich, is secured by a framework of 
rough slabs running round it, but no glass is used, un- 
less for a special purpose. On such a bed we also sow 
Sweet Marjorum, Burnet, and some other thinga, but 
Basil had better not be sown until a later period, and 
then on the spot intended for its being grown on. No 
heat is required, but the elevated position partially pro- 
tects such tender seeds from the casualties common to 
the season and ordinary ground beds. Of the various 
kinds of celeiy in use we cannot say much. We have 
ourselves grown Seymoufe Superb White for many 
years, but we could never see any difiercnce between 
that and a former variety callea the Silver, Other 
growers have also given their names to celery, and we 
have found Cole'e Red, to be very good one season and 
indiflerent the next, so that it is no easy matter to re- 
commend one kind in pi'elerence to another, without 
having some knowledge of how the seed was saved, and 
even then the current season has a great influence on 
the quality of the crop. Tomatoet may now be sown, 
and attention paid to Oapnetime that may be coming up 
in seed pans. Pricking out or potting ofl' must be 
attended to at the proper time, so that strong, .robust 
plants may be in readiness to plant out the beginninff 
of May. JPinish planting potatoes with all haste, and 
remove all crops not likely hereafter to be wanted, as 
Bruiteire eprouU, Savoys, A»., which, if allowed to run to 
seed, exhaust the grouncL Attend to the Unings ^f Om- 
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cumber and Melon beds, and give all other objects that 
attention the season demands. J. Kobson. 



THE GOLDEN AND THE SILVER PHEASANTS. 

{CouiiHU«d frmn payt 342.) 

Some readers may be aware of tlie metamorphoses which 
the French theorists of the last contiuy asserted to have 
taken place among tlie various species of pheasants. Even 
yet the bold li^pothesis is far from exploded. It is not out 
of place, Uierefoi-e, even now to quote the conclusion at 
which Teniminck arrived ; namely, that " the arguments by 
which Buflbn, or rather his iUustnous fellow -labourer, endea- 
vours to prove tlie speoiilo identity of our silver pheasant 
with tlie common pheasant of Europe, are not very plausible. 
Indeed, in these da}'8, we cannot peimit any doubts to be 
entertained respecting the ditttiucUou which exists between 
the two speoieH." 

I translate the description of the bird given by the above- 
named naturalist, as more precise than anything which I 
Goidd myrtelf offer : — 

*' The ordinary length of the male of the silver pheasant 
is two feet eight inches; its wings, when folded, do not 
roach Airther than the origin of the tail, which is long 
and much upraised (Irvs Ha^e) ; it is composed of two 
planes whicli are inclined (o each other at a veiy wide 
angle ;^ the two middle feathers are long and flat, their 
shaft is cin^ed, and describes a parabola; those which 
come next slope in the same plane ; Uie bird carries this tail 
somewhat raised, a position which is necessary to prevent 
the tips of these long central feathers from dragging on tlie 
earth. 

" Naturalists are in error, when they say that this phea- 
sant, like many other species of the same genus, has on its 
cheeks a naktd patch more or less considerable : the appa- 
rent nudity does not ree^ exist among Uie pheasants ; all 
tliose species whose temples are not covered with feathers, 
have tliem dad with a thick skin capable of an extension, 
which takes place at the season of love, or when the bird is 
agitated : tliis t^kin is covered with minute bristles, forming 
a very close tissue, resembling velvet ; these little feathers, 
of a peculiar nature, arc tinted with the most beautiful red, 
or are more or less pale, according as the bird is in a state 
of excitement or of calm. They are particularly liable to 
discolouration after death; which makes me believe that 
thuir loose filaments are of an entirely different nature to 
the webs of feathers, and that they rather are fine trans- 
parent membranes into which the blood is injected, causing 
the brilliant tint with wliich they are seen to glow, especially 
at the season of their amours. 

*' The male of the silver pheasant has its cheeks covered 
witli a tissue such as we have just been describing ; the 
membrane is capable of extension ; it is continued over the 
eyes in the form of a comb, and is pendent on each side 
along the lower mandible of tlie bill ; the head is adorned 
with a long crest of loose feathers drooping behind, of a 
piu-plish-blaok : black stripes of extreme dehcacy traverse 
the plumage obliquely from tlie top of the neck and the 
upper parts of the body, on a ground of dazzling white ; 
this latter colour contrasts very agreeably with the purple- 
black with which the fh>nt of the neck, and the lower part 
of the body are covered ; the wings and the tail ore white, 
and striped like the upper plumage, except the two middle 
feathers of the toil, on which there are no black stripes ; 
the iris is reddish-yellow ; the beak is yellowish, inclining to 
brown at the point ; the feet are of a beantifnl lake red, and 
the long, and very sharp spurs are white. 

** The trachea of the female silver pheasant is straight in 
its whole length ; it does not contract towards Uie inferior 
larynx, as in the cocks ; the three half rings of the upper 
part of each bronchia, are separated by two broad mem- 
branous inten'als ; the first half ring is fixed by its ends to 
the osseous septum (JW traverse oueu$e)t joined {9oh4^) 
before and behind to the last ring of the trachea. The 
upper larynx and the hyoid cartilages resemble tlio same 
parts 'in the cock. 

** The female is invariablv less than the male ; she is still 
ftnther distinguished by the colour and form of her tail, 



which is simply vaulted, and is irithout the two long feathers 
which, in the male, are bent into an arch ; in the female, 
these two feathers of the middle of the tail are straight, and 
repose upon the latcoral feathers. The eyes are surrounded 
with a red tissue, but less extended than in the male ; on 
the top of the head are fiMthers of a dark brown, forming a 
sort of erest ; the throat is whitish ; tlie neck, breast, back, 
nunp, wing coverts, and thoee above the tail, are of an eartliy 
brown ; the belly, the abdomen, and the lower tail coverts, 
are of a dirty white mixed with brown, and cut by transverse 
black bands ; the quill feathers are blackish ; the middle 
feathers of the tail are of a brown approaching to carro^ ; 
the laterals are striped obliquely with black on a white 
ground mixed and stained with brown ; the iris and the beak 
are yellowish brown ; the feet lake red. 

*' The male silver pheasant is of a very worm tempera- 
ment ; he pairs ftx>m the end of Ajtril ; when tlie female has 
suflicient liberty*, she attends with much assiduity to tho care 
of her brood ; incubation lasts twenty-six days (this I have 
verified) ; the number of eggs varies from eight to fourteen, 
it rarely amounts to eighteen ; their colour is yellowish-red 
{roux), (much resembling that of the best-bred Cochin- 
Chinas), often inclining to whitish ; sometimes they have a 
few little brown specks. 

** The silver pheasant inhabits the northern regions of the 
vast Chinese Kmfdre ; it has been transported to almost all 
the countries <^ Kim>pe, where, with the least possible care, 
it succeeds perfectly ; it is much more easily tamed than tlie 
common pheasant, the ornament of our woods ; its young 
are less ditticult to rear than those of the golden pheasant ; 
lastly, it is the hardiest of all tho species of pheasants with 
which wc are acquainted ; it would even be suitable to stock 
our woods and parks, did not its plumage, of such daszling 
whiteness as particularly to attract the searching glance of 
birds of proy, offer an ol^ection to our rearing it for tliat 
purpose." 

So far Temminck, whose description is here given for the 
first time, I believe, in an KugUsh form.-^D, 

(2Vi be coniinutd.) 



YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. 

Umdoubtboly the best show of domestic poultry we have 
yet seen (excepting tliat only of the Midland Counties,) was 
held by the above Association in the Riding Sdiool, St. 
John's L(me, Halifax, on tJie lath and I4th of Uie present 
month, and whicli was fitted-up in a very convenient and 
suitable manner for tlie occasion. The number of pens 
entered for competition, as taken fn»m the catalogue, was 
33H, exclusive of a vt?ry oareftilly-selectcd stock sent for sale 
by Mr. J. Bailey, of Mount-strcut, London, and Messi-s. 
Laker S: Co., of Chelsea, which greatly added to the in 
terest of the Show, and made up the number of pons to 
nearly -lOO. 

The stock exliibited was, upon the whole, of more than 
ordinary' merit, and indicates with wliut care and attention 
the amatcni's of Yorkshire and the a(\joining counties have 
cultivated the different breeds of domestic fowl. Although 
the show was much better than its most sanguine promoters 
had anticipated, both as it regards the number of pens and 
the quality' of tlie stock, yet it is to be regretted that many 
of the classes were both badly and scantily represented; 
this deficiency, wc have no doubt, arose in a great measure 
from the wmit of a better classification in the pri/e list 
issued by the Association, and which we hope to see rerised 
another year, so as to include the whole of the varieties of 
Hamburghs, Polands, Bantams, Xo. ; as it is scarcely to be 
expected that fowl will be sent to compete in a class where 
but two prizes are offered, and in which there are several 
varieties to compete for them, as in the Polands, — a class 
in which but few specimens were exhibited, and tliose of 
very inferior quality, and which made but a shabby api>ear- 
ance beside Uiose more favoured, but certainly not more 
beautifld or useflil associates. 

The honorary secretary and committee have done much 
to establish a show of sudi magnitude and importance, and 
we feel assured they will at once see the necessity of cor- 
rectly clasfiil^ing the prize list for another year, as upon 



this particular main]; depends the success of tlieir anaual 
show; and, aa a priucipaT step id the am end meat, we would 
BtroDi^ly reconuneod them to abandon the provincialisms 
used bj them lo describe the fhmilj' of HambiirDhfi, and at 
once lo adapt the nomenctatuie of the Bev. E. S. Uixon, M.A., 
in hia " Ornamentid I'oultrj," and then we think they will 
not have lo regret the absence for competilioD, of one of 
tLe moat beautiful of these varieties, viz., the " Golden Pen- 
cilled Hambnrgli," known in the north as "Bolton Baj-s," 
anil for which no prize was offered at all. This deficieDcy 
was. however, partly made up by a few very choice and 
perfectly marked specimens sent by Mr, B^ley for sale. 

The Spaniah Fowl were, as a class, worthy our especial 
noUce, and those exhibited by Capt. W. H. Hornby, H.N., of 
Knowsley, who carried od' the first prize, were, with the 
exception of size, birds of rare excellence, and, with care lo 
t>ii'i deficiency, we think that gentleman has notlung to fear 
from future competition. The Cochin China class deserves 
our high commendation, they were both numerous and good, 
and some spedmens were sold for a much higher price than 
on any former occasion, but we observed in this class a great 
want of uniformity of colour and character in many of t)ie 
ponn, that in other respects were pr^seworthy. For one, 
belonging to Mr. James Cattell, of Birmingham, which 
oblaiced the prize for the best cock in the exhibition, an en- 
thusiastic amateur from Lancashire offered £'i5, but the 
sale on these terms was declined. In various coses, speci- 
mens sold for £!i each, and a cock and a second-prize hen 
obtained as much as £10. In the whole of the Hamburgh 
classes, we saw but few inferior pens ; indeed, these varieties 
have been bred, both in Yorkshire and Lanoashire, with 
great taste and discrimination, and for which they have, for 
many yean, enjoyed a far-famed repntation. The Bantams 
wore far below our oipeotations, but we must not indiscri- 
minately condemn them dl, for the pen of Golden-laced 
sent by Mrs. Hosier n'iUiams, of Shrew^buiy, and to whom 
was awarded the first prize, were birds of singular beauty, 
and readily found a purchaser at the price affiled lo them 
in the catalogue. There were also good specimens of Black 
Bantams exhibited. 

We are Horry to observe that the attendance was not so 
good as a show of this importance entitled us to expect, but 
hope another year that it will be held in a town of easier 
access, when we have no doubt that the number of visitors 
will be considerably increased, both from the locality and 
a distance. 

The judges were — Mr. Bond, Leeds; Mr. Nutt, Yorii; 
Mr. Bissell, Bu^ingham. V/e gave a list of the prize 
winnen in our last. 

[We have another report of tLia meetiiig, for which 
we have not room to-da; ; but it coDtaioa some excellent 
Buggeetiona, and shall, therefore, appear next week.— 
Ed. C. G.l 
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Uined for you » pair of Suif»pore banUmi, tru« to the wild eoloun, and 
•mailer than the Arekan cock who it on hb way; hol^Ong, too, aa it 
rapeara to me, the aame relationahip to the wild fowl of the Malayan 
rainania, aa the Arekan doea to the wild Arekan race."— D. 

Bbloiam DAiaiaa (Darlington FloHtih^Bj all meana plant the new 
Belgian Daiaiea oat at once, and aee that they do not auffer hy want of 
water in aommer, aa they are very apt to do the firat aeaaon after planting. 
They are very pretty, and worthy oi extended cultivation, and they like 
a rkh, light aoil, and an open aitaatlon. No one here can yet tell which 
are the beat vahetiea of them, but they are cheap enough, and no one 
will grudge if one or two of the kinds ahould not suit our climate. 

FLOWBB-BKDa {Notfiet). — 3, 4, 6, and 6, are just to our mind ; two 
acarieta, and two yellowa, juat in their proper place. Any planta not of a 
veey bright colour would do in 1 ands. The purple petunia intended 
far % muat be a dark purple, and the heliotrope will look better in 1, 
than the white petunia, becauae 1 and S are mauh beda, like the two 
aaarieta and two yeUowa. 

jACOBiBA Lilt (Jf. D. P.).— The ofEMta of thia beautiful bulb muat 
be treated like the parent bulb, in all reapecta, only that you may plant 
them out any time m March, as you would so many potatoes, whilst the 
dd bulbs ought to be kept in doora till after they flower. 

PiLLAB Roaaa (£. H.).— Your gardener ia quite right about the aise 
ol the wooden poets, they muat be four inches thick, as he saya. Iron 
rode weU ized in stone, would do, if they were only an inch in diameter. 
Aa you are going to fcatoon hom the piUara, the uprights need not be 
quite so thick aa for single pillara. You will aee the best kinds in the 
number for November STth, 1851. 

Six Goon Fanct Obbamivmb (,Eli»a B.).— Hero of Surrey. Ss 0d 
Alboni, Ss 0d I Anais. Sa 0d ; Bouquet tout tait, Sa Od : Jehu (best va- 
riety). Is Od ; Heine des Francais, 2s 6d. You can have Thb Cottagb 
Gabdbnbb bound two volumes in one, and can have covera for the pur- 
poae at Meaars. Orr & Co., Amen-comer. 

Six Goon Fbloxbi (A C&rre*p<mdeni). ^Ahd el Medaehid Khan, 
Is 6d ; Campanulata alba, la 6d ; Imbricata, la Od ; Madame Jolly, Ss Od| 
Madame R^al, Ss 0d ; Paator Clement, Ss 0d. 

TwBMTT-rouB Panbibb (J. Short).— Tht following will answer your 
purpose:— JM ei KaUr^ dark aelf, la Od ; Barrper, dark mulberry, la; 
Emma, yellow self. Is; Luep Neai, dark. Is; Ophir, yellow. Is; 5a- 
tiristt bronse. Is; White Sergeant^ white, la; Bellona, yellow and 
purple, la; Duke of Norfolk, yellow and rich bronse, laOd; France 
Cjfcole, atraw and purple, Ss ; Mr. Beck, yellow and rich maroon, Ss ; 
OpheUm, yellow and bronae, la ; Polfniee, yellow and broaae purple, la ; 
Rubena^ rich yellow and red, Ss; Supremet yellow and maroon, la; 
ZabdH, yellow and bronxed red, la; Almanaor, purple. Is; Bertha, 
lilac, la; Climate, white and blue purple, Is; Bsqiritite, white and 
lilac, la ; Madame Soniag, white and purple, la Od ; Mre. Trotter, white 
and purple, Ss ; Jfre. Beck, white and dark purple, la Od ; Frinceu, 
white and blue. 

DBNnBOBiuM MoBOBATOM (JOot). — This, "consisting of fifteen 
stems, three feet high, hering made iu growth laat summer, does not 
aa yet show any aigns of blooiping, although it ia kept dry and at a 
temperature of from 69^ to 7«°^9day, and about 50** bv night. Will it 
shea iu leaves before blooming or not 7 and when will it be expected 
to bloom 7" It will abed iu leavea before it flowers. The season is June 
or July. Your winter temperature is too high ; 66** to Oo° by day, and 
60^ by night, will be ample heat for it. Give no water at the root, and 
very little in the air during the resting aeaaon. 

Bbbb at Cambbbwbll (H. TF.}.— Wildman kept hia beea in Hol- 
bom, and those in the Crystal Palace did wonders ; therefore they may 
be tried at Camberwell with a fair prospect of aucceas. 

Tatlob'b Hivbb (B. B.). — ^Additional ventilation, if required, may 
be given by inserting between the stock-box and super four pieces of 
aheet lead, of about one-eighth-of-an-inch in thickneas, juat so much as 
not to allow of the beea paasing out. London barley augar is sold retail 
in Bury St. Edmunda at 8d. per pound, therefore it ma^ certainly be 
bon^t wholesale in London for Od. ; but it is very easily made. A 
receipt haa already been given by ua more than once. 

FmviT Wallb (iVemo).— If you do not plant on the north aide of 
your wall, you may use arches, but remember it may prove aome dilB- 
eulty when your treea need removal. If your soil is properiy prepared, 
there will be plen^ of food for the tree rooU on one side only, and those 
under the arch will at times be subject to much drought. Garden walla 
are built of varioua heighta — generally from nine to twelve feet. The 
higher the walla the more sheltered will the garden be. We ahould not 
go beyond twdve feet. We should prefer moveable copings ; these are 
generally of wood, placed on iron orackeU built in tne widl. Stone 
copings, fixed, answer very well with us ; they project about nine inches 
on each side. They are liud with a convex facing upwards, but it would 
be better concave, the water being collected in the centre groove, from 
whence it may be carried at intervals, by xinc or other spouting, into 
drains. This would do away with drip. 

Fi«-Tbbb (W. T.).— You had better deatroy your fig-tree, which never 
ripens iu fruit among othera which do, and pluit a fresh, strong plant. 
Your grafted fig would conatantly plague you with auckers. 

CncoMBBB CcLTCBX (if Consta$U Reader). — If you look to page S48 
of our preaent volume, you will see the process of raising young cucum- 
ber planU detailed up to the time of planting out, which u usually done 
as soon as the plant haa two rough leaves. A sound good loam, mixed 
with a little leaf-mould, suiU them best ; but as a paper on their after 
treatment wHl shortly appear, we will only aay that MilWe Jeweu, and 
JTcNf on'« Hothotue are both good kinds— the former for sixe, the latter 
for iu prolific propertiea ; but many othera are equally good. 

ArFLB-TBBBB WITH MiBTLBTOB.— J. K, T. BBye : — *' I do uot think 
your correspondent C. J. P. would be able to get any young apple-treea 
with the mistletoe on them, if she could, they would very probably be 
broken in carriage. The only plan ia to get aome young j&anU of the 



mistletoe, which can be found by aeores in old apple or white thorn treea, 
and easily tranaplanted, by renumng them witti a little of the bark 
adherinff to them, and then making an ineiaion in the bark of the tree 
you wisA them in, and tie them firmly round with aome old doth or 
matting. I have aent numbers of young planU by poet, to frienda in 
different parU of Uie eountry." We shall be glad to hear from you at 
anytime. 

FvBL CoNSUMBD VHOBB A BoiLBB.— Jis Old SohecribcT has obliMd 
us with the following i'—** Your correspondent, X. Y., at page SSO, makee 
some enquiries about the consnmptioa of fuel in a hot-water appara t ua. 
I have a small greenhouse twelve feet by Un feet, furnished witn twenty- 
feet of Si-inch caat-iron piping, exclusive of twenty-four feet of l|-inai 
gas tubinp to fill up the dutance between the boiler and house, thoee eon* 
necting pipes I cover with woollen raga, fastens four laths on the tube, 
and filu up the angles and spacea with aaw-dust, so that no heat mmf be 
lost in this part. Laat week (which was a very cold one) I find that the 
fires consumed 70 lbs. of coal, or 10 lb. per day. Tlie price of coal here 
is 4d. per cwt., delivered. n«m this it appears the eoet in this caee will 
be twopence-halfpenny per week. This la certainly a very trifling exp 
pense. The coal of this loc^ty is considered about five per oent in- 
ferior to the Newcastle coal. I gave for my boiler jffl Us. od. ; it waa 
charged 10s. per cwt. I have no doubt the parties would fnrniah any 
number at the same price. It is of a peculiar conatruction, the water 
space exceeds little more than one-half a cubic foot, or aay about four 

t aliens, yet with this small capacity, there is upwards of rix feet super- 
cial heating surface in the fine and fire-box together. You may judge of 
the action, when I tell you that it only re<}uirea twen^r minutea to get 
the hot water through uie length of the piping named. I use lb. ol 
coal for the night operations, and 4 lb. for the morning, and the tem- 
perature never oelow 40^. My greenhouse haa two openings in front, 
twelve inches long each, and one-inch-and-a-^uarter wide. My outlet 
ventilation is four inches square, oommunicating with a shaft or dry 
chimney. Is thb sufficiently ventilated 7 They are open night and day. 
I may mention that I can open the frt>nt aashes if required." Your ven- 
tilation ia good and auflleient, but of courae at timea the thermome te r 
will warn you to open the windowa. 

LiCB ON Cakabibb {A Sub$eriber).~~V<mdatd henbane dusted aider 
the feathers is said to deatroy these vermin. 

Namb or Flowbb (5araA).— Your note reached us, but the flower 
gone. 



Mabib Louibb Pbab-tbbb (A Suhecriher, Che§ter).'-Ywa tree is 
affected with canker. It is rarely that a tree once so diseased can be cured. 
Draining the aoil, cutting away the ti4>-roots, remoring the diseaaed 
shooU, and mulching to induce the fibrous rooU to keep near the surface 
and increase the vigour of the tree, may be tried. In Mr. Errington's 
tying-down system, the large branch rexnains permanently. The variety 
you mention u not at all superior to the old Walnut-leaved Kidney potato^ 

Salt fob Abpabaoub-Bbds (C. A. M.). — You may apply this now, 
and it is a good plan to repeat the application monthly until the steins 
turn yellow in autumn. If applied tnus regularly, about three pounds to 
thirty square yards will be sufficient. Let the lettuce seed be sown else- 
where. There is no better application to asparagus than salt. 

Tbb Englibb Bbb-Kbbpbb ( Jttocntt).— It is published by Messrs. 
Bivington, London. Price about four shilling^. 

Cbicobt Ccltubb (J. Short).'-9omt oi our Guernsey or Jersey 
readers will oblige us by sending us the mode and time of sowinjg and 
cultivating chicory. The covering you mention would anawer for vinea. 

Flatoub op Gbbxn Tba (X. Y. Z.).— When we said at pagj S8S that 
" one-third of a dried bud of the black currant " was sufficient, we meant 
what we said, and did not mean either ** a young leaf, a single berry, or 
a bunch of the ripe frtdt." 

Mblilotvb lbucantba (B. B.).— This is a biennial, and should be 
sown annually. You will see what we have said about salt for atparague. 
Ale made from sugar keeps as well, and is aa suiuble for any atomach, 
aa ale made from malt. 

Gab Tab (0. 0.)>— We do not recommend thu so strongly for manure 
as we do the ammoniacal water from the gas-works. The tar is neither 
so powerful, so prompt in iU benefiU, nor so manageable. 

Tubnbb's BDooiNa Iabtbcmbiit (BAoiIoii). — ^Write, with your 
address, to Mr. John Turner, Parkwood Springs, Neqpseod, Sheffield. 

Tamnimo Gabobm Nbtb (if. R. $.).— One pound ol oak to a gallon 
of water is the proper proportions for a dye for your garden neU. We 
answer each correspondent aa aoon aa we obtain the information be 
requires. 

Flowbb Bsns (Ffore^/a).— We cannot undertake to plant theae for 
any one. The most we can do is to suggest improvemenU, when the 
plans and propoaed arrangemenU are sent to us. 

Galvanism pob Plantb (if Window Gardener).— Tbh is a disputed 
question ; we will give you a fuller anawer next week. 

Plamtihb oot Camblliab (C. J.}.— See what Mr. Fiah says to-day. 

Nambb op Plamtb (/. O.}.~0. Abutilon striatum. 7* Gompho- 
carpus fruticosus. 8. Euonymus japonicus variegatus. 9* Euonymua 
lucidua (7). 10. Phillyrea anguatifolia. Of the others we are not 
certain, but perhaps may tell you next week. (H. W. F.)— Your orchids 
were 1. Oncidium omithorynchum. S. Uodriguesa crispa. S. Epiden- 
drum crassifolium. (J. 8tanlep).—Yoox plant seems to be Aloe variegata 
or partridge-breast Aloe. (Inquirer). -^our ** vegeUble bo^es " seem 
to be mistletoe seeds with the glutinous coat removed, perhaps by birds. 
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not the page on wliich to iraco out the ilema of tbat debt 
luiontely, but wo will remind our renders of two of tbe 
moat i^omiiient. To the Pnrilana we are indebted for 
Bddjbu's Piljrim'i Progmi,a.ail Aaslea'e Spiritual Utc of an 
Orthard. Of the ttist work we need eaj nothing, tor it has 
been mora read, passed through more Dumerouu aditiona, 
aud has been more fi-aqoently translated, than onj other 
ImmA, not Trom the pen of an inspired writer, hnt it is needful 
to say to many of our readers, that Austen's vurk, though 
mach lesa known, ia worthy to be placed upon the siuue 
shelf. 

Ralph Austkn was a.niiracryman and orchardist, resident 

at Oxford, bat of far higher attainments and o( education 

Hoperior to those who then usually followed tbat bnjiness. 

That he was loo eioellent a man for even Anthony Wood to 

TitaperUe, is suffieient hi^b praise, when wb know that he 

«M not a member of tbe episcopal church. " In the latter 

end of July, IGn2," says old Anthony, "Ralph Aotten, 

depatj registrary to tlie nsilors for Wiiiiam Woodhouse, and 

refulTBry Hflecwards in bis own right, was entered a student 

into the public library, to the end that he might find ina- 

terial* for the composilion of a book which he was then 

meditating. That book afterwards he pubUshed in lOOil, 

and entitled it A Tn-aliae of Frvil Trttt, ilieicing the moRncr 

itf gmjiing, plimliiig, pnaiag, an-l ordtriag of Ihtm in all 

nspects according lo netc and eaif m/ra of exprrimte. Jt is 

, very probable that llie said l)ook might have been printed 

; more than twice (it was printed fonr limes), had not the 

aatlior added tn it another treaUse as big ni> llie former, en- 

. titled The SpiriUat Uu of an Orchard, which being all 

; diviaily, and nothing therein of tlie prutical purl of garden- 

: ing, many, therefore, did refu^ to bny it This Mr. 

I Austen, who was either a Presbyterian or Independont, I 

{ know not wbetlier. was a voo* usefid man in his generation, 

■ and apent all his lime in U^tford to his death, in planting 

ganlens there, and near it, in grafting, inoculating, raising 

(hiit-trcea, &C. He was bom in Staflordiihire, and dying in 

' his house in the parish of SL Pcter-in-tha-Bailey, in Oxford, 

' WM bnried in Ibe church belonging ihereuDto, in the aisie 

jwning OD the south side of the chancel, on llie 3(ith of 

I October, IGTO, after he had been a practicer in gardening and 

' planting fruit-trees ftfty years." We hoped to have found 

his renting place tlius acmu-alely specified by his biographer, 

but Ihe chnrcb was rebuilt in 1728, and no memento of him 

I remains. Onr enquiries after the tooahty of his garden 

I have been equally anavniling. Id consulting the writings of 

his oilier conlemporaiies wo have been more succeasfnl, ai ' 

(rom them we find that lo the Uiird edition of liis Trtali 

Ng. CLXXX.,~VoL, Vtl, ' 



on Frail Trrrs, published in Ifld-'), Austen also added 
ffalfi en Lortl Bamn'i Obsmralioiia and Biperimenli on 
f'tgeiabUt. Nor did these comprise all bis writings, for 
"now lalply," says Anthony Lawrence, writing in 1077, 
" he published a new book, under this title— v( DiaUigtir 
MiBten Iht Huibandnum and Fmil TVkj in hii Nurteriea, 
Orrhardi, and Gardtm. In which itre diicovcrcd monj virfnt 
and proJUable obstnationt and cxperimenia in nnture, in Ihc 
ordering of fmil-lreet ; devoullg initructing good hiahandi lo 
adorn their oiph eounlrg, and jmlly blaming idle and vohip- 
tuOHM prodigalt oi entmirs lo their own toiintrg. Bg lUIph 
AuittH, pradiser at leial 00 grart, in the art of planting /mil - 
trees. 187(1. All th>m Oiford, and this plain writer, who 
pretends to no gloiy in rhetoric, both by his labours and ei- 
periraents has done more good for Oxford, and thence for 
Kngland, than is yet done by many gaudy galjanti. who spend 
more in a day, than tliis honest niirserj'man tan spore iu a 
year." 

" In these respects we are obliged to attribute more to 
n laborious and skilftil nurseryman in his homespun rai- 
ments of Enghsh manufoctnrc, than to an idie prodigal, 
with his aimiptuous equipage o( exotic embroideiy. In 
regard of Mr. Austen's merit towards Oifonl and tbe public, 
a wortliy friend hath devised a monumpnt for him. It is in 
great Koman tetters of gold, upon a black marble, the best 
touch i the flgnre round, agR^eable lo the roundness of this 
globe ; the diameter three feet, both for modesty, and thai 
the largeness of tbo leltera may fill up Ihe area." 




{Baiph Amlen, bg art and induslrg, fint iatrBdnced Ihe beil 
teine of Applet lo Oiford.) 

" It is BO newly modem," adds Mr. Lawrence, " to ruse 
cider to excel tlio wine of many provinces nearer to the sun, 
as tn be generally thought incredible, yet it is certain Mr. 
Ausien was busy at bia experiments in preparing Kedstreaks 
for Oxford, long before vulgar cider was to be gotten there 
for money. And he hath now very lately taken in Iwenty- 
Heveu acres of ground, to enlace bia former nuiwnea, and 
for new plantationa." Austen was a tlorist os well as a 
fruitist: for Itea, in bia Flora published in lUtift. menlious 
an auricula raised by him, and another named after his wife. | 

1'he design, and it is most excellently wroi^ht out, of 
The Spiriiiinl Vsr of an Orchard, is thus told in the preface. 
" As I have planted many natural fniit-lreea for Iho good of I 
the commonwealth, so have 1 taken some spiritual cions or ; 
grafts from them (1 mean screral propositions drawn from i 
observations in nature), and bound them up in a bundle, 
and sent them abroad for the good ot tbe Church of God ; | 
and if men will accept of them, and be willing to engraft ^ 
ihum in their owu gardena (their hearta and minds), by the : 



Kil 



THE CO'rrAOF, OAltDENEll. 



HincHll. 



hushnnilmim'!! wBlering of iliem bj his Ryiiit, llipj will Rrow i sprveil Rail 
nod lilnssoni, Rncl Uenr iiiucli (^oikI fruit. liPre and fnr over — ] gntflcJ "~" 
Fruits of Failli, Love, Joy, Pence, and oUier finiti of the 

We have apoco Init for ono estract : — " TIio liaibanilman 
is careful to engraft liis trees wliile (liej aro young. So OoJ 
calls his people (for the most part) in youth. How seldom 
lia.s it bceu aeon that an old person turns to God, having 



and his InMs all his yonth. Thej Ijwog old en- 

, ^roiring upon the slock of corrupt mtture, its 

thousand to one Imt they abnll ffrow there, until Iha 

be laid unto tlieir roots to cut Ihem down, and they 

■list into the fire, not to be consutiied, but to bora tot 



The following letter from A Wiadow-Oardener, haa 
revived from our memory the almost-forgotten subject 
of the influence of Electricity on Vegetation : — 

box, in which I propagate 
3 feet long, one foot wide, 
»vt>red with a glass abade, 
wliicli rises about liiteen inches above the box which con- 
tains tbe soil. The glass shade is not faattned to tlie 
bottom box, hut merely set on it, and can be lifted off at 
piPasure ; theio is also a door at the side of the Hhade, 
which can be opened to admit air, ajid pii.*k olf dead leaves, 
i:c. As I am " a window- gardener," of course it stands in 
lS of my windows fronting the south. Last autumn, near 
the end of September, 1 filled the box with cuttings of gera- 
niums, verbenas, Ac. About a fortnight since, my young 
planti or cuttings looking veiy sickly, and having by me one 
of PuU-ennarhti't Hadro-eUttric Cbnim, I thonglit 1 would 
try them with a dose of electricity ; for if it it good for re- 
viling and invigorating the animal system, why not the vege- 
table? Accordingly, I inserted a piece of copper wire, about 
three inches long, into the centi-e of each end of tbe bos, 
letting the wire go about an inch-anda-half into the soil, 
from which 1 suspended the chain by its hooks, letting it 
pass freely under the box, without coming in contact with 
anything. I passed the chain three times a-day timiugh 
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the chain is suspended from the w'ani in the ends of tbe 
box, there is aoonstant stream of electricity passing through 
the soil. Before a week was at an end, I marked a great 
change in the appearance of my plants; they turned to a fine 
healthy green, and had gi'own perceptibly. I also tried Uie 
eelctricity to plants in pols, with the same beneficial eS'ect. 
Do yon think it is the ciurent of electricity constantly circu- 
lating through the soil, or is it the increasing length of 
the da)'s and more sunshine which have caused the plants 

;row. and has given Ihem a line healthy colour ? A few 
years ^ince, I remember seeing in some agricultural pub- 
lications a great deal about appljing electricity ar^ficially to 

IS by various means, but hating heard or seen nothing 
about it this long time, 1 thought it had all turned out a 
fallacy. I should like very much to hear your opinion on 
tbe subject in The CoTT*aE GABnESER." 

As our correspondent did not have ono pot of cuttings 
in-olectrified, to compare with those subjected to such 
treatment.it is quite im possible to draw any more decisive 
conclusion from the e.tperiment, than that the cuttings 
were not injured by the electricity. Our own opinion 
is, that tbe germination of seed, and the vigour of 
plants, is promoted by subjecting them to positive 
electricity ; but the evidence, at present, is too conflict- 
ing for any one to be justified in forming a positive 
conctusion. It is a very interesting research, and we 
wish that some of our readers would undertake a series 
' of experiments on tbe subject 

Tlio application of atmospherio electricity to the roots 
of crops, alluded to by our correspondent, wa^ one of 
tlio bubbles of 1845, 



Wooden Pin. 
, a as follows 1— 

With a mariner's compass anil measured lengths of common 
siting, lay out the places for the wooden pins, to which tlie 
biirhil wire is attached (by passing through ■ amall staple). 
Cai'e must be taken to lay the length of the biu-ied wire dut 
north and south by compass, and the breadth due eaat ant 
west. Tkii ««■« miisi be placed fnim tao to thrtt iaehet rfecp 
IN tht toil. The lines of the buried wire are tbsn complelM. 
The ituprni/eil wire must he attached, and in contact witb 
the buiied wires at botli of its ends. A wooden pin, with a 
staple, must (herefoi-e be driven in at A, and the two poles 
(one 14 feet and the other l.'i feet), being placed by the 
comppss due north and south, the wire is placed over them, 
and fastened to the wooden sl^e, but touching likewise, at 
this point, the buried «ii-e. The suspended wire mustnol 
be drawn too tight, otherwise the wind will break it. 

Msny smries were told of the increased produce obtuned 
by Dr. Forater and others, but in every instance where such 
increase seemed lo have aiisen, heyond all doubt there was 
some mislakc or some fallacy. Guano bad been sown within 
tbe magic square by some iriend in tbe night, as we have 
heard being done in one instance. 

The free electricity of the air is conducted in autStuent 
quantities by other conductors than the rods and wir«a in 
question ; and that this is the case is now demonstrated by 
every well-regulated experiment which has come witJiin oi 
knowledge. Electro- cnlture, our readers may be assured, 
a misnomer and a fallacy. That the galvanic oz electrical 
fluid may be excited and applied with advantage to plants 
under certain circumstances, is anoilier matter, but even this 
requires more evidence before it can be considered an h 
cultural agent. 

FOKSTTH MSS. 

Next in alphabetical order oo«ur the letters of Bb. 
James ANtiBnsoN, for a biography of whom we refer oi 
readers to our 105th number. As we said then — 

There are very few characters adorning the history of the 
present century fi-om the contemplation of which we derive 
so much satisfaction. From boyhood to old age he was 
always in advance of his contemporaries, and as invariably 
did he rise to meet and to triumph over the adverse circum- 
stances that encumbered his progress. 

Of the periodical alluded to in the ftdlowing letter we 
gave theae partioulara: — 



lUacH 11. THE COriAGK GARDENEB. 805 

In ITOO Dr. Anderson, for lie bad ton jetrs before been on what aro called veriititt of animals, wliiuh is fully piinted 

raised lothia degree bjtlie College of Aberdeen, esiabliahed off; this is ajipendixl. 

in EdinbnrgU a iveekly [leriodical calli:d Tlie Dee. litre The ^nd will bo obsen'ationa on the effect <>f elimato in 
■gain ifipcavs a deraonsti^lion bow much he -nan in advance altering the quality of irool : it in just bfgiiii to If printed. 
of tud tnnes, for in that puiiod of quu-tos, aod oiber dear The Drd will be on the iufliienco of Baliiie and bitter pas- 
forms of literature, rendering linowledge sealed against the turage upon aheep. 

maof , he had upon his title page — "a work calculated lo TJie 1th, remanis on the ahawl wool of Tliibet, containing 

dlBseminato useful knawledge among all ranks of people, at a specification of the dilfor<:uce between the tcuoi of sheep 

a small price." Dr. Anderson wss a noblo eiauiplc to those and of goats ; for I l.uvo discovered that it is not tlio Thibet 

who preside over our periodical liLeralure. Avoiding all Uie goat alone Uial yields that kind of soft, uneloslic wool of 

petty squabbhngs, because he was above the petty jealousies, which shawls are made, but tlial all the Kurnpean goals 

which show that editom think more of tlieir own piques than yield it of the same quality, though in trilling quandly. 

the instruction of their readers, bis pages aro free from all The Atii nill be a catalogue raisonnic, or what I would 

pemonalities ; and jet, when the occasion arose, lie stood call a prospeclive catalogue of such wool-hearing aniiaat-i as 

forth boldly to giianl the rights of all connecled with the have not yet been introdnced into Britain, but which miyht 

pabhc press. He was tlie only one of Dr. CuHen's pupils probably be introduced there with profit, 

who Xaok notes of his lectures ; and when these notes were And the <ith and last, directions for chousing sheep or 

unfairly obtained from him, he at once crushed the attempt other auiroais that are to be brooglit from a di^!t»noo to 

to publish them, fearing, as he said, " that his imperfect Britain, so as (o obtain only the veij best of each kind, 

tranacripls might injure the fame of his master." AgMn, Such is the general plan of the work. Il will be accom- 

when a aeries of Baagi on the Political Pmgrru of Great paiiied with three or four more plates. The two last essays 

Brilaia BO far excited the displeaaore of govemment that 1 have just received back from Mr. I'ennunt, witli his addi 

the Sheriff of Edinburgh was directed to discover tlieir tions and coireclions ; but he camiot tell lue where is to be 

author. Dr. Anderson refused to betray from whose pen they found a very good drawing of the Iiouisana Uisou : 1>o you 

proceeded, — to use his own words, "I am personally re- knowofonyT I am, dtc, Jam es Anderson. 

sponsible for what 1 have published." The inquiij was ' — — 

abandoned: but subsequeutiy, when the author of those _ _ 

£«ny,-a creature ns^ed Cdlender-had the malicious FORMATION OF FllUlT AND KITCHEN- 

audocity lo attribute them to Lord Gordenston, a judge of GARDENS. 

Uie Court of Session, Dr. Andei^on at once held up CaUen- i„ cotnpliance with the wishes of some correspondents, 

der to pubhe scorn by avowing the troth. ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^g.^^ ^^^^ practical advice on this head ; 

The work on wool-bearing animals, also noticed in albeit, other matters incidental to the season rapidly 

the following letter, was published at Edinburgh in force themselves into notice. 

1791, under the title of An account of the different kaidt Our correspondent, who seems to embody the demands 

of iheep foundin the Rasaian domittioni. of the majority, writes thus; — "You would gieally 

DB. ANDJiosos TO uH. FonsTTH. obligB some of jout Bubscrilwrs about to form new 

Colfield, near Leia],lSth Nov,, 17113. gardens, by givitig a g round plan or description of a 

Sir.— I have been much out of my duty lo you in not fi"i"t and kitchen-gordeu of ordiunry size; showing the 

having sooner made my acknowledgments for the honour arrangements of various kinds of Inut-troea on walls, 

you have dona mo in admitting me member of the London as aluudard^i, and as espaliers, also vegotable-beds, 

Society of Natural History; but my time has been so en- borders, walks, &e." 

tirely occupied for three years past, in publishing a periodi- Now, to go into a thorough detail on this subject would 

cal work here, called The Bee, that I have not been able to be, of course, to produce a goodly pamphlet, equal to 

attend to other matters m t otherwise should have done, some threootfoiirUoTTAGE Gauuenebb, We must, llierO' 

I have it not in my power, even now. to send any articles to f^,^^ ^^^ cocleut with chalking out the main features, 

the Society that would be worthy their altenUon. but I [eariuir a Uttle to exorcise tho mind of the reader; 

transmit along with this a part of a book I am now pnnling, „i,j(.i, indeed irives a zest to such procedurr- *" 



1- ., - ? 11, ^ .1 . '.< will Rui'U \tp rpniiirpH : tbe ili^scniuioik sviil 



neither 



mnie, now in L.onaon, wno win eel ii conveveu lo you. anu " ..P" ', t ' ' ^ . ^, . ' ,' .„iii i.„ _ 

which, if after rending you think would be agreeable ti tlie ""II such be required ; tl.e descni' ion «i I he s 

membci^of tliat Society, and it it is any part of your plan ciently explicit to onablo tho veriest tyro to measure 

to have books in it. you will be so good as present in my out tho lines, positions, &c. 

name ; but if unsuitable, I beg yon will honour it with your Sikb.— In order to steer a medium course hetweon a 

own acceptance, at any rate, you will please to keep it till large garden, and a very small one, let us suppose from 

tho whole be printed, and I shall take caro to have the one lo ono-aiid-a-lialf acre lo be enclosed, and to illus- 

remainder of it transmitted to you. Perhaps my son, whoxe trale the subject fully, let us also suppose that it bas 

name is Alexander, will wait upon you himself when he goes what is termed " slips," or at least two sides. The do- 

to see tho menagerie of the lato Mr. John Hunter, which is, Onition of a " slip " will fall iu its proper place. To 

I think, iu your neighbourhood; and I will take it as a j^j „ |^ ^^^y i,,, (^ ^iio^t over the heads of 

favour, m case there be any difficulty in gcttmg admittance ' -...ir „?■ .„„ readers and is sooiceW called for by 

3oa(. which I have desired my son to take a drawmg of, as the planning of collage gardens belongs more to nllot- 

tlial is one of the articles I mean lo introduce mlo the ment matters, ond will he dealt wtth m its proper place, 

appendix. Foiisi. — Universal consent bas been given iiilatc 

1 cipoct when this little volume is published it will con- years to reolangular forms. Curves of various kinds, 

lain a more complete natural and economical history of the pilasters or buttresses, forming what wore beforehand 

»hoep, and some other wool-bearing animals, than lias ever presumed to be sheltered bays or niehes, wore at one 

yst been published. The first port of it was written by the period thought to be a step in ndvunco, hut after ru- 

celebrated Dr. Pallas, in Russia, and was translated and pealed trials they were abandoned for more simple line^. 

abridged from his Latin MS. by on obliging oorrospondent \^ ^,^ f^^^ amongst other evils that eddies or cool 

ni St. Petersburg, who chooses lo assume the name of (,,,ffpm^ „^^^ indueed Opinions still vary amongst 

jYrcdVw the whole being revised by Dr. PaUas himself ,i,en ,, dually eminent for a sound knowledge of the pro- 

hetora It was transmitted to me. The notes that ore sub- i" \V^o therefore give an opinion will, deference, 

jomed for llluslraUon are moat of tbem by nivsclf, and aro i,, , * '"■ ''"*-™"-'i^ B' = l ,„j „„„.„, „^ „.„ 

'principally intended to correct improprioUes ii. reg«d to the We should prcFer a paraUelogram, niaccd as uesr as may 

economical management of that animal, which is an object 1>0 to the car<tiiial points; and having Ibo two lines 
that has altracteS my altoniion for many years past. To , of walling runuiug north and floiitb, ono-thml longer 

that 1 have suhjoinc-d one up[«!u " i .. . .i > -. 
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Our reasons are these : — Wo have, of late years, re- 
ceived a vaat aocessiou to our peal's, plums, cherries, &c., 
whilst the peaches, nectariiios, and viiies, have scarcely 
received any addition. Now the latter, wo all know, 
demand, in most parts of Britain, a south aspect, whilst 
three-fourths of the former are as good, or better from 
east to west aspects. In addition, no advance has been 
made worth recording in our north-wiJl fruits, hence we 
see that on a full consideration of the question, east 
and west aspects may fairly be multiplied at the cost 
of south and north ; at least such we should say as far 
north as Birmingham, at least. It may here be ob- 
served, however, that we should not expect such argu- 
ments to reign paramount. In laying out new places, 
the locality must be well studied, the site of the mansion 
will not imfrequently, in some degree, dictate the site, 
form, and size of the kitchen and fruit gardens. 

General Arrange me nt. — It is still customary to 
establish wall borders, and marginal borders; and these, 
with the walls back and front deducted, leave the whole 
interior totally unshaded for the production of superior 
vegetables. We know of no arrangement superior to 
this, which recommends itself on the joint score of 
convenience, simplicity, and true economy. The wall 
bordei-s are generally appropriated to eaiiy crops, and, 
indeed, once the spade introduced, crops of all kinds 
are but too apt to iind a place there. This we protest 
against, as also against any digging over the roots of 
fruit trees. 

This brings us to the width of the wall border. It 
is customary to make this border nearly or quite as wide 
as the wall is high, but why this should have become a 
kind of rule it is not easy to say. As to seeing the 
ti-ees to advantage, it is probable that about si.xteen to 
twenty feet gives a superior effect. This, however, 
should be made a subordinate consideration ; trees well 
managed, look well at any distance, and certainly in 
this department of gardening economy is before mere 
effect. We must, therefore, suggest eight feet as the 
maximum width, with the undersUnding tliat no vege- 
table culture takes place ; nevertheless, we are prepared 
to concetle a flower- border on the two feet next the walk, 
or the margin of tliis border. This margin, if deco 
rated with flowers, might be furnished with the herba- 
ceous and annual tribes ; at any rate, tijings which 
could bo transplanted any autumn without loss, in the 
event of operations connected with the trees becoming 
necessary. AVe must here confess, that under pecuHar 
modes of surface culture, we crop such with the smaller 
vegetables, salads, &c., and without the least injury to 
the trees ; but it is dangerous, we fear, to suggest such 
to tho unpractised. 

And now to the marginal borders : tliese are generally 
made to surround ever^ quarter, or square, of the 
garden ; and we would, in all cases where convenient, 
constitute four quarters, by two main walks at right 
angles, intersecting each other in the centre. If the 
plot to be devoted to fruit and vegetable culture is of an 
iiTCgular form, let the largest rectangle be formed out 
of it, and with the opposite sides equal, and let tho rest 
bo thrown into slips, or devoted to ornamental planting, 
or indeed, what wo should do in many cases, where 
economy of space is highly necessary, blend tlie useful 
and the sweet together. 

The marginal borders with us, are about eight feet in 
width, and less would scarcely prove sufficient. Those 
who are severely limited for room must be content, we 
suppose, with six feet, loss than which can by no means 
answer. If the trees are of the pyramidal chara^Uer, 
root-pniiiod, and on dwarfing stocks, the latter width 
will he amply suincient ; if rough ospjiliers, as some 
call thi'iii. or, in other words, dwarf standards, eight foot 
IS little enough, and even then root-pruning, if the soil 
is of a fertile character, must be had recoui-so to. 



The distance between the trees must also bo ruled, 
less or more, by similar circumstances ; but in all cases 
it is well to leave much room between tho trees this 
way, especially when they run north and south, as much 
oi' tlie valuable solar light is lost from eleven a.m. to 
one, when tho trees are too close in tliis direction. 

Nothing has yot been said as to the width of the 
walks. There are two phases under which to view this 
part of tho question — the one, a lUHjessary amount of 
breathing ix>om ; the other, proportion. For the former, 
some five feet will do ; the latter, of course, must be 
determined by the general tone and size of the gardens, 
together with their pretensions. Some princely gardens 
of perhaps nearly half-a-score acres, possess, and voir 
])roperly, we think, a cential carriage drivo through 
the midst; but then the sides of the drivo are in pro- 
portion, and composed of strong features of a dignmed 
yet systematic character. 

Slips. — Wherever a kitchen-garden is chalked out, 
some fragments on tho outer side oomo to hand, and 
those on the side of dress grounds not unfrequentlj par- 
take of both characters. When next a road, a lane, or 
the farm buildings, they may preserve an identity of 
style with the interior, between walls. Slips ai'O fre- 
quently liable to more trespass tliau the interior; they 
are, therefore, not the best places for the Greengages, 
Moorpai'ks, and Jargonelles. In general, late fruits arc 
best adapted ; such indeed as require housing awhile to 
render them palatable. 

SiTKs/or fruit trees and hushes. — As wo have before 
stated in The Cottaue Gaiidener, it is folly to deep 
trench, manure, &c., in common, the whole interior. 
This is all very proper for vegetable culture, but in 
order to economise expenses, the fruit-tree stations should 
receive a special preparation. Of what use is it to put 
in cart loads of turf where barrows-full will suffice. If 
tho soil is of mediocre quality, and the general texture, 
in a mechanical point of view, is good, six barrows of 
prepared soil will do as well as six cail loads, for trees 
under a dwarfing system, and this alono is worthy of 
practice, within walls at least. 

The phir{fonn mode of ])lauting has been so frequently 
recommended and explained inpi*evious numbers of this 
work, that neither space nor occasion requiro a repetition 
here. Those who do not possess the earlier numbers of 
TuE (JoTTAUE Gardener, wiU do well to add tliem to 
the horticultural division of their library ; for not in 
one department alone, but in all those of our clever and 
eminently practical coadjutors, will these volumes be 
found to present a mass of sound information, which is 
seldom surpassed, and which will as seldom mislead. 

A few matters only remain for observation. Fii-st, as 
to site : a steady incline to Uie south-east if nobsible — 
next, the south, and lastly the soutli-west, will be found 
highly eligible. In all cases, if a |)ermauent supply of 
water can be obtained, we would establisli a reservoir in 
the centre of tho garden ; and, as irrigation is a gi'eat 
essential to some crops, and especially to hot soils, tho 
proprietor, about forming a new garden, has it in his 
power so to scheme his matters as that such may with 
facility be carried out, with regard to such things as 
strawbeiTies, black-currants, raspberries, aspaiagus, &c. 
The whole being a parallelogram, vegetable cropping 
can be carried out with facility, precision, and without 
loss of time, which is always involved in the working of 
gai'dcns, the lines of which are not right-angled. 

As to selections of fruits by name, that alono will 
i-equire some two or three columns of tliese pages: many 
such may be found in back numbers. In tho vegetable 
depaiiment, a dee]) and friable soil should be selected or 
made ; nothing insures the permanent welfare of a vege- 
table garden so much as doptli of material. Without 
this, whethor in tho garden or the farm, a wasto of 
manure is the sure consequence. 
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The general principles on which a selection of fruit 
trees should be made, are the requirements of the family, 
tlie extent of the aspects, and the garden generally. The 
wall-trees may be aoout seven feet six inches apart on 
an arerage, dwarf standards untrained, running east 
and west about sixteen feet, the same running north 
and soutjh twenty-four feet, and pyramids about ten feet. 
For perpendicular and table treJhses, tlie* trees may be 
about twelve feet. 

Vines, figs, peaches, necturiucs, and apricots, must in 
the main be on the soulh aspects ; nevertheless we have 
known apricots, especially tlie Shipley's, succeed to ad- 
miration on east or west, aud sometimes figs. Where 
early desserts are required, there should always be one 
Duke cherry, and an early plum, — say River's favourite 
—on the south wall ; and one Morello highly deserves a 
place there also. 

The very best pears, and especially those which look 
tempting while growing, should be on the east and west 
in the interior, and of course all luscious plums, cher- 
ries, &c., aud the slip must receive all the harder 
featured, later and hardier kinds, and some bush fruit. 

R. Errington. 

SEASONABLE SCRAPS. 

Once upon a time I could take down two snipes, or 
two woodcocks, or even two swallows, with a double shot, 
but now if I were a patriot, as of course I am after a 
fashion, I need as much practice to hit a bull's eye as 
the youngest of them, and being very anxious to defend 
our good old constitution, I now go once or twice a mouth 
for this practice to our own rooms at 21, Regent-street, 
London, where we hit right and left as well as straight- 
forward. 

I was there the other day, and who should I meet but 
Mr. Appleby himself, looking as much of a patriot as 
any of us. He had a most beautiful new evergreen tree 
there, called A raucaria CooTdi, named long since by Dr. 
Brown, after Cook the great circumnavigator, who, as 
well as the naturalists on board his vessel, mistook the 
tops of this conifer for basaltic columns, on the south- 
east coast of New Caledonia. After that, however, they 
discovered their mistake, and Cook described the tree in 
his account of New Caledonia, ** as an elevation like a 
tower; ** and it appears now that the very tree thus 
described is still dive and healthy, looking " exactly 
like a well-proportioned factory chimney of great height," 
a fact recently asserted by Mr. Charles Moore, the able 
superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Sydney, who 
took a trip in 1850 among the islands of the South 
Pacific, looxing out for new plants and seeds. To Mr. 
Moore's industry we are indebted for the first introduction 
into Eugland of the very species which first puzzled 
our great sailor, and which, in gardening language, is to 
commemorate his name in that long list of eminent men 
who often periUed their lives to extend the boundaries of 
natural history. Mr. Moore sent over two plants of this 
beautiful Araucaria, together with drawings and dried 
specimens of the cones to the Horticultural Society last 
year, and Mr. Appleby was the first who brought a plant 
of it for us to see at our own rooms, but, strange to say, 
he had no prize for it The fact is, we forget ourselves 
in these troublesome times, because the French Presi- 
dent knows our rooms just as well as any of us, and 
may be he is as fond of new plants as we are, and 
perhaps will take it into his head to run over some 
** meeting," and clear the whole room of them ; so if we 
were to spend all our money in prizes how could we buy 
rifles to aefend our rooms in Regent-street. 

Mr. Fish ought to have been there also to see a fine 
Hybrid Begonia, also sliovm by Mr. Appleby, and a still 
finer plant in bis way, for this season, called St^go 
tUitanif from our own garden. Everybody who has a 



greenhouse or a conservatory to keep gay in winter, 
ought to grow three or four specimens of this plant, 
which may be done in the course of one season, or in 
two at most. It belongs to the" very small-leaved section, 
and every shoot ends in a close spike of small white blos- 
soms. 1 have bedded out this plant, and two more of 
them, but I did not much like them that way, but that 
is no reason why they should not bo Fisked* out for the 
greenhouse and conservatory ? 

I have always maintained that the older Camellins are 
as hardy as our Portugal laurels, because I found theni 
so, but I set my face against them because the cold 
winds destroyed their flowers so soon ; but one should 
not be too positive, for now I must eat my own words, 
and acknowledge that Camellias can be flowered with 
impunity out of doors : for at this meeting we had a 
largo box of the flowers of the old vaiiegated, from an 
open wall in Hampshire, in the garden of the Rev. Mr. 
Beadon, of North Stoneham, and they were very much 
admired; few gardeners could pack these flowers so 
well; at all times they are ticklish things to pack, 
because the least touch of anything will damage them, 
but there was not a spot on these. 

We had a very interesting collection of cut flowers 
from one of our members, the Hon. W. S. Strangways, 
of Abbotsbiuy, in Dorsetshire, the gentleman after 
whose name Stransresia glattcescens is called. The 
best of these for the flower-borders early in tlie spring 
was a Saxifrage from the north of India, and called 
Saxifraga cUiosa ; it blooms in largo spikes, just like 
the old broad-leaved oue culled cortlifoUa, but the 
flowers are more pinky and altogether finer. It is ver}' 
well worth asking after. There was an extremely rare 
plant in this collection which I never saw or even heard 
of before, and no one iu the room knew the name of it 
except Dr. Lindley and Mr. Strangways; the name is 
Azara integrifolia. Tiio shoots were small, aud the 
leaves not unlike those of the Correa speeiosa, but grow- 
ing much closer together. The flowers are yellow, small, 
and in tufts along the underside of the young wood. It 
is a native of Conception, and we have anotlier species 
called dentata, from the south of Chili. This last plant 
was against a wall in the Society's garden some years 
ago, and perhaps is there yet ; and very likely this 
integrifolia would live out about London in the same 
way: if so it would be useful for cut flowers in the 
winter. 

A much better winter plant than the last, from the 
south of Europe, and called Lithospermum rosinarini- 
folium, took my fancy very much. It is a Boragewort, 
and looks like a sprig of rosemary, with the flower 
of a deep blue Forget-me-not ; and from the way these 
Borageworts flower on coiled spikes, I have no doubt 
this plant would go on flowering for three weeks, if a 
sprig of it were cut for filling up a glass of mixed cut 
flowers in the drawing room. The Fuchsia splendens in 
the same collection looked as fresh and vigorous and as 
full of bloom as if it were Midsummer ; there was an 
Edwardsia in this lot that I never saw before, and several 
other plants which require no more notice. 

Mr. Epps, the great Maidstone nurserj'man, had a 
couple of cut spikes of a sweet-scented and curious new 
plant from China called Edguorthia chrgsantha. You 
would just take it for a spike of polo yellow Daphne ; it 
was among the first which Mr. Fortune sent home. 
Mr. Fortune was at the rooms the same day, but he did 
not think his Edgicorthia was improved by our dull 
climate. In Chuzan, he says, it is a bright yellow, 
flowering in July, so I suppose Mr. Epps forced this 
plant and a good addition it will make to early forced 
flowers, though at the expense of the colour. 

Mr. Appleby could not keep his eyes, like a fond 
parent, otf lots of beautiful Orchids from Mrs. Lawrence} 
• Mff Fish wyi that P. B. will alwftT* Bc»at^one* 
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and tho garden of tlie society ; but tlio best plant in the 
room, and tlie best in England, wliilo it lasts, was the 
Amhcrstia nobUiii, in tho shape of a bunch of cut- 
flowers. I thouglit once 1 should never forgive Mrs. 
Lawrence for tliis very plant. LiOid Hardinge sent it 
and three or four more from India; one was for Her 
Majesty, one for Mrs. Lawrence, one for somebody else, 
and one for Shrubland Park. The case happened to be 
landed "just when there was nobody in London," and 
seeing the town was out, and knowing the value of the 
things, and that Mrs. La\^rcnce was the best gardener 
in England, they sent the whole lot down to Ealing 
Park, and, as luct would have it, Mrs. Lawrence's own 
plant was the best of the lot, at least they say so. Her 
Majesty's plant was alive, and the rest happened to be 
as dead as a hammer. But now I am quite satis&ed, 
and all this happened for the best ; none of us could 
manage this charming plant half so well. I went to 
Ealing Park on purpose to see it. I saw it fifteen years 
before in Dr. Wallich's large work on the rare plants of 
India, and last summer I saw it in tho Crystal Palace 
done in wax, but I never saw the living gems till that 
meeting-day. 

As a cuiious coincidence, there was another beautiful 
plant in the same collection, about which I was once 
hoodwinked. It was a fine strong plant of AnseUia 
Africana^ an orchid from Fernando Po, which was 
brought home by Mr. Ansell, the young naturalist, who 
accompanied the ill-fated Niger expedition. I think it 
was only a dry specimen or a drawing. However there 
was some account of it given in the Botanical Register, 
and Clarence Cove given as the spot where it was seen. 
The moment I read this I wi'ote to a Naval officer com- 
manding a vessel (the Thunderbolt) cruising in those 
latitudes against the slave traffic, and of course I thought 
I should be among the first to possess AnseUia, but no, 
the Thunderbolt was far ofif round the Cape in the 
Mozambique Channel, and she never saw Fernando Po 
from that day to this, nor I the AnseUia till I saw it in 
company with the AmJierstia, 

On my way home, I poked my nose over the fence of 
every cottage garden 1 saw, but did not see anything 
very remarkable except one very old plant — an excellent 
spring bedder, that I have not seen lor years, but which 
everybody ought to have ; it is what they call in the 
nurseries Arabia grandijiora, but the book name for it is 
albida or caucatica, being a native of the Caucasus. In 
one garden, I saw five large patches of it, at least four 
feet in diameter each, and as full of bright white flowers 
as you could stick pins in a pincushion. Every patch 
would make a nice little bed, and it keeps in flower at 
least five weeks, and is not more than two or throe 
inches high. It delights in very light sandy soil, and 
would make an excellent rock plant Also, if it were 
taken up in September, well divided, and planted thick 
in any out-of-the-way place till the bedding plants were 
housed, or frosted, and the beds put into trim for tho 
winter, then removed to the flower-garden, and planted 
quite thick, I have no doubt it would continue in bloom 
till it was time to plant out the verbenas, when it might 
be removed out of the way again, to be nursed and cai'cd 
for another year. I would also have largo patches of it, 
without disturbing, where it could be seen from the 
windows, for coming eailier into bloom. !Mr. Jackson, 
junr., who was at the rooms in llegont-street the same 
day, told me he had lots of it on sale at Kingston, Sur- 
rey, and that it was very generally cultivated tlicreabouts. 

Every gardener with whom 1 get into conversation, 
tells me that beddiwj out plants never kept better than 
they have this mild winter, and they agree with me, that 
all those geraniums which go too much into leaf, or arc 
shy to bloom, are much better the older they are, that is 
within reasonable bounds. Your ^\Q or six ycare old 
plants give up their luxurious habits and bloom as freely 



as Tom Thumb. Among the first on this list is the 
beautiful Unique. It is seldom up to the mark until it is 
three years old, and old plants of it should be very dose 
pruned about this time, and cuttings made of all tl\e 
young tops. Those who keep old geraniums of any kind 
over the winter, with a view of making cuttings from tlw 
early growth, ought to preserve the old plants also, as if 
they are not all wanted to fill the centres of the beds, they 
make the best furnishing for vases, baskets, or for plan^ 
ing singly on the grass. 

All Ftwhsias for beds flower better, and look more 
healthy, if they are now or very soon cut down close to 
the ground, whether in pots or the borders. By the bye, 
an excellent practical gardener who takes most of the 
fuchsia prizes at Norwich, told me last autumn that the 
only secret of his success is that he grows his plants dif- 
ferent from everybody else. He prefers from three to 
five yeara old plants, and about the middle of March he 
prunes away every vestige of the last year's growth ; so 
that the old stems look as bare as a walking-stick ; he 
then allows them to break afresh without any forcing, 
thins the young shoots, and forces gently, or keeps 
them back, according to the time he wants them to bo m 
their prime for the difi*erent shows. I have done the 
same thing with Riccartonii on the walls, to keep them 
from encroaching too much on their neighbours, and I 
never saw a finer bloom. The grape vine bears the 
same kind of pruning on some soils, but is fatal to it on 
most soils ; but all Fuchsias, Clematis, Passion Jimcer, 
Cobcea, Eccremocarpus, Maurandya, Lophospermum, 
Solanum, and indeed all those climbers which flower on 
the current season's growth do better if they are closely 
pnmed in March. Seeds of these, and of the Canary 
plants, and all the mixtures of the Convolvvdus Mqjor 
tiibe, with a small sample of all the half-hardy annuals, 
should be sown immediately. The beginning of April 
will be time for the great bvdk of bedding seeds. 

D. Beaxon. 



OLD FUCHSIAS. 

" These forced too much under the dark stage of a 
greenhouse, have put out unripe shoots from two to six 
inches in length — will they ripen, or should the shoots 
be removed, &c. ? " A short time ago there wore a few 
notes on Fuchsias, and such as were deemed suitable for 
such a case as the present. It seems, however, they did 
not exactly meet it. I give the state of these old 1 uch- 
sias thus prominently here, because such a mode of 
treatment, with the exception of allowing them to push 
in the dark to any extent, is the veiT best for securing 
dense masses of early bloom from all the small-leaved 
varieties, that have more of the blood of the old Qlohosa 
in their foliage, than that of the large-leaved Ful{fens. 
At one time I used to pay Fuchsias very marked atten- 
tion, and with this large gi'oup I never satisfied myself 
so well by any other mode. The plants stood in any 
out-of-the-way place in winter, until they broke from 
half-an-inch to two inches — had then the points of tlio 
old shoots, and any dead paits, nipped ofi*— a part of 
the old soil removed, the remaining ball dipped in a 
pail of water at 80°, allowed to drain, and then potted 
in rich open loam, kept in the shade for a few days, and 
then placed in light in the conservatoiy. The young 
shoots wei*o tlius very numerous, rather stubby in their 
grow til, and smothered with bloom. If the shoots have, 
therefore, come thick enough, all our correspondent has 
to do, is cither to top-dress or shift his plants, and expose 
them to light, but gradually at first. Shoots even six 
inches in length will soon become consolidated epougb, 
if they have got any substance at all ; if very tliin and 
wiry, and plenty more breaking, they had better be 
removed, as then the shoots will bo more equal. This 
group of Fuchsias is the best for all purposes, and cspc- 
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dally for the window, as great masses of l)loom, under 
this treatment, can be obtained in little space. Small 
foliage, combined with plenty of fine flowers, is thus 
always a recommendation. Tlie qualities of a good 
flower have already been described by the best authority. 
By such a mode of treatment, a great quantity of young 
shoots having started before the plants are either shifted 
or top-dressea, the strength of the fresh compost and 
manure waterings is thrown into the producing of con- 
tinuous bloom rather than abundance of large foliage. 

This mode will not answer so well witli the stronger- 
growing, larger-leaved varieties, which produce their 
bloom chiefly at the points of strong shoots. It seldom 
happens that the wood is ripened the previous season to 
the very jpoints, and even if tolerably hard the buds for 
a space back f^om the point are imperfect. Besides, 
where the wood is fully ripened, the buds have not a 
tendency to break so regularly as in the small-leaved 
sorts, but the extreme part of the ripened shoots sets 
out a strong young one or two, leaving a space towards 
the main stem bare. On tliese various accounts, there 
fore, it is advisable to pnme back all the shoots of last 
season to a bud or two, as soon as fresh vegetation com- 
mences. The energies of the plant are thus directed into 
fewer channels, and more vigorous growth is the conse- 
quence. Stunted growth in this division will yield you 
few and stunted blooms. 

Trainififf Fuchsias. — For the above mode of manage- 
ment, and, indeed, for every other, we prefer the training 
the plants to a single main stem. There is no other 
mode so suitable mr a young plant. As the plant 
gains in height, lateral shoots will continue to be pro- 
duced, those nearest the pot being the largest, giving 
the plant a pyramidal appearance. To maintain the 
same character in the second season, and onwards, these 
shoots next the pot must be left longest at future prun- 
ings. Without considerable trouble perfect symmetry 
is seldom maintained after three or four years, but this 
is a matter of no moment, as young plants are so easily 
raised. Any young shoots taken otf, for a month to 
come, close to the stem, and from two to four inches in 
length, and placed in a gentle hotbed, will make nice 
autumn-flowering plants. If they do not show a dis- 
position to branch out eai'ly, stopping the main shoot 
will cause them to do so. By this single-stem system 
not more than a single supporting stick is necessary. 
The lower branches may require tying down to the rim 
of the pot, having previously put a cord or wire round 
for the purpose ; and other shoots may generally be kept 
in their desired position by suspending them with thread 
between other branches and the main stem — thus a 
faggot of sticks is got rid of When kept for several 
years, the stem will be strong enough of itself, if not too 
lofty. I have tried some, grown like standard roses, 
training the plants to one stem, fli*st nipping in, and 
then altogether removing, the laterals, and also all the 
buds, except a few near the summit, unless the plants 
have a pendulous habit. I cannot say that there 
is much to boast about in this mode of treatment, 
any more than there is in standard roses in general; 
but the novelty of the thing would please some, and 
variety is always pleasing, if not in very bad taste. 

I mentioned the other week how, when old plants 
become ragged in theii* outline, they should be cut 
down, and treated much in the same way as those 
grown out-of-doors. These may be trained to one stem, 
or half-a-dozen, or more, according as they break, and 
the wish and taste of the owner. By the latter mode, 
by placing the strongest stem in the centre, and the 
others outside of the pot, fine bushes may be formed. 
Each stem should have a supporting stick, and no moi'e 
should be used. Bloom roust not bo ex|)ccted from 
those plants so early as from old plants not cut down. 

Cireumstances best Jilted for the yroath of Fuclisvas,— 



Eapid gi'owth may be eflected after this period, by 
plunging the pots in a hotbed, of a medium tempera- 
ture of 75** to 80° ; root-action is thus made active. 
Some of the best plants I have seen were thus plunged 
for several months in a bed, in a span- roofed house, — 
medium top temperature 50^ to 55^, and from 10^ to 
15° rise for sunshine, with air on night and day, and 
no shading during the latter. The stimulus given to 
extension by heat, was counteracted by light and air. 
Strong vigorous growth was thus associated with short- 
jointed, highly-elaborated wood. Attempt such a mode 
of growth under the sheule of something else, and in a 
close, moist atmosphere, and you will be rewarded with 
long jointed, flexible shoots, the blooming of which will 
be sure to disappoint you. Unless in such favourable 
circumstances as those indicated, it will be best to dis- 
pense altogether with an exciting high temperature. 
That which will suit the generality of plants in the 
greenhouse, will also suit them ; only, after breaking 
and potting, they may be placed closely together, and 
kept warmer and moister than tlie generality of the 
plants, and also more shaded, placing them more apart, 
and in more and more direct sunlight as growtli pro- 
gresses. Everything about potting these beauties has 
been already referred to. In addition to manure water- 
ings, they will stand several top-dressings during the 
season. The best I have found for them, was a sprinkling 
of super-phosphate of lime — the next best, a mixture 
of dried cow and sheep-dung. We fear that at this time 
of The Cottage Gardener, some eaily subscribers wiH 
judge these remarks uncalled-for ; but I would urge, as 
an apology, the wish that every little thing should be 
understood about these lovely plants, so fitted to give 
a charm to the peasant's cottage, as well as the lady*s 
boudoir. K. Fish. 



PROPAGATION OF EXOTIC ORCHIDS. 

{CotiUntied from page 335.) 

CiRRHEA. — This genus grows so freely, that to in- 
crease the plants nothing more is needed than to divide 
them into two or more divisions; pot them, and sub- 
ject them to the same routine of treatment as if they 
had not been divided at all. 

CiRRHoPETALLM. — lucrcascd iu the same manner as 
Barkeria ; which see. 

C(ELooYNE. — Cut off" two or tlircc back bulbs, fix 
them on a block with moss attached; syringe gently, 
and pot them the second year. 

CoMPAKETTiA. — The plauts of this genus are very 
scarce, being diflicult to propagate. The rhizoma is so 
small, that if it is divided, the back bulbs are almost 
sure to perish. The only way to succeed is to treat 
them as directed for the small uattleyas. 

CoRYANTHEs. — The iucipicut buds of this genus are 
very apt to perish if more than a year old, therefore, to 
increase the plants, it is necessary to take ofi' a pseudo- 
bulb next to the one pushing forth a shoot. Divide the 
rhizoma exactly between the bulbs, and pot them in the 
same compost as the established plants. Give no water 
till the buds break, and then only round the edges of 
the pot, till fresh roots appeal*, then water more freely, 
and afterwards treat them like the established plants. 

Cyonoches being similar in habit to the Catasetums, 
they may be increased by the same method. (See 
Catasetum.) 

Cymbidium. — This genus generally grows strongly, 
and produces vigorous side-shoots. To increase them, 
take ofi' a shoot with living roots attached to it, pot, and 
treat these divisions the same as the old plants. They 
are not difficult to manage. 

Cypripedium. — This genus consists of plants of an 
herbaceous evergreen cliaractcr. Thoy send forth side- 
shoots pretty freely, and as soon as these show roots 
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cut one or more off. Pot in sniaJl pots, and water 
moderately at fii*st, till the roots advance in growth, 
when more may be given, but they should never be kept 
very wet. 

Cyrtopodiums are increased in the same way as Cata- 
setums (which see). They will grow much more freely 
if plunged in a gently-heated bed of tanner's bark. 

I>KNDROBiuM. — Tlus is another very largo genus. In 
it are plants that increase readily by side-shoots towards 
the top of the long pseudo-bulbs. These should be cut 
off with pai't of the stem of the old bulb, and be laid to 
dry for a short time ; then put three or four in a pot, 
water very moderately till they begin to grow afresh, 
and afterwaixls treat them e.\actly like the old plants. 
They quickly make fine flowering specimens. 1). col- 
ceoluriat D. nohile^ and their allies, ore easily propagated 
by these means. There are, however, several species 
that do not push forth young shoots on the old pseudo- 
bulbs, such for instance, as D. albo sanguineum, D. 
amplum, D. Gamhridyeanum, D.formosum^ D. anosfnumt 
D. specioswm^ and others. All these must be increased 
by division, it is safer to place the back bulbs that 
are taken off upon blocks at lirst, till they have made 
their iirst growth, adding a little gi*een moss as soon as 
they begin to push forth shoots and roots ; then, when 
the newly-made pseudo-bulbs are perfected, and have 
had a season of rest, pot them and treat them like the 
established plants. 

Epidkndrum. — Also a large genus ; easily propagated 
by taking off two of tlie back pseudo-bulbs, placing them 
upon blocks without moss till they have made their first 
new pseudo-bulbs, then pot them, and treat them in the 
usual way. Two, E. bicomutum and E. vitellianumt are 
rather diiiicult to increase, but they are the most beau- 
tiful of the whole genus. To increase these, follow the 
same method as that described for the small, rare 
Oattleyas. 
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(To he continued.) 



ON THE SHOWING OF DAHLIAS. 

As ill some of the localities where tliis sponJid flower is 
shown, tlio geutlemon, uud many of their gardeners, wonder 
how it is that their lloweini malce such a poor figure by the 
side of some from the dealei*s, it may be well to apprize them 
that the growing of them in tlie ordinary way, and in gardens 
where they are to be ornamental, is but one step out of three 
that are necessary to the production of flowers according 
to the present taste. The cutting of the plants into halt- 
skeletons, that the few flowers produced may be larger, is 
but another ; but tlie most important is the manufacture of 
the flower after it is grown. Every petal, in some instances, 
and a great many in all cases, is coaxed more open by means 
of a pointed dresser, sometliing like the end of a vent-peg, 
which is gently pressed into even a quilled petal, and there 
wriggled about to form the mouth wider, and pressed down 
all round the sunk middle, tliat it may be less sunk ; and a 
dexterous i>erHon, by tliese means, will make a strange 
alteration for the better in a flower scarcely showable, or not 
showable at all as it would grow witli a gentleman. Seed- 
lings so mauled have been exhibited in such condition as to 
take general attention, and, when bought and grown, to give 
general disgusL We know of no way to prevent this in- 
genious manipulation, unless the judges will examine very 
minutely, to see the bruised and split petals. But as none 
but cupped pettds will btior tliis mechanical imx^rovemeut, 
tliose wlio rely on disguising tiiowers will never willingly 
encourage a reflexed flower. Princess liadzviUe^ which 
everybody is obliged to show if he can, was uiipopidju* 
among llowcr-tb'essers on that accomit. The DalUia Kimj 
is just such a flower, but another colour, and an improve- 
ment; and altlioufjh it could wiu among crimsons, and even 
come in first of its chiss in Lancashire, where people show 
flowers as tliey grow, some of the best flower disguisers will 
not even iiiseil. it in their catalogues. If by this they fancy 
they can so far carry their point against reflexed flowers as 



to monopolise the field for those tliat will bear manofactuiing 
into good shapes, they will find that the trade will l>e much 
more damaged by the attempt to put down reflexed flowers 
than the flowers themselves. Nobody in his senses (if he 
admits the propriety of tlie tests now universally applied in 
the properties of flowers) will attempt to dispute that an 
honest cupped flower, with its centre well up, will beat a 
reflexed one, but tliis has yet to be obtained; accident 
somethues produces a centre well up in a flower not gene- 
rally so, but very seldom ; nearly all are, more or less, sunk, 
or kept until the opening cenire is a jumble of upright 
I>etals. As, however, the Dahlia King gives a good outlme, 
a peiloct centre, abimdance of close petals symmetric-ally 
disposed, witliout any tiickery or management, and wants 
notiiing but good growing, and, moreover, as its healthy 
increase has placed it among the most plentiful and cheap 
of last year's flowers, we recommend everybody, showers or 
not showers, to grow at least a plant, and after fairly trying 
it point by point wiih any other dahlia, to candidly confess 
whether it is better or worse than Princess RadzvilU as a 
reflexed flower, and whether he can find any one in his 
collection with a better centre, a more symmetrically dw 
posed face, a better outline, or a more perfect form, as 
two-thirds of a ball. But those who can change a cupped 
flower not worth twopence into one fit to show, by patience 
and perseverance in opening petals which never will open 
of tnemselves, hate the Daiilia King as they did Priiiceu 
Hadzville, because they cannot be improved by dressing. Let 
tlie judges do their duty in turning out bruised and split petals, 
and let socieiics avoid appointing manufaotnring florists as 
judges ; let genuine taste for compactness and form take the 
place of coarseness and. size, and himdreds of gentlemen who 
win not condescend to do anything that changes the flower 
after it is grown, will not only grow dahlias, but will also 
enter the lists. But now all the chief winners at the great 
shows win by arts which are as disreputable to the florist, as 
the plating of an article to pass for silver would be to a 
jeweller. Custom has made the offence venial, bat it is 
nothing more nor less than disguising a flower not worth 
growing to make it sell for a good one, whereas the buyer 
can never produce it as he saw it when he gave his order or 
made his note. 

To enable us to show a good variety, a stand of dahlias 
ought to be of three sizes ; the back large, the second row 
medium, and the front row smallest ; and we hope societies 
will see the necessity of appointing amateurs and gentle- 
men's gardeners for judges, for they will not be interested 
in continuing a taste wluch throws the prizes, as well as the 
trade, into wrong hands. 

AuRTcuLA Seeds (Apex). — ^We will try a few ; but we 
have several times devoted a frame to seed presented to 
us, and never obtained a reasonably good one. The 
bloom sent is the old Cheshire Hero, long since dis- 
carded from good collections. 

Forced Hoses (B. T.J. — Geant dee Bataillee. There 
is no doubt of its being true, but you must not expect 
the brilliancy in moist heat. The other is Crimson Per- 
petual, (di(ie Lee's Perpetual, alitu Rose du Boi. Tlie 
blind shoots have been caused by too sudden a change 
from cold to heat ; it is not the aealer's fault Wilkm* 
sou, of Ealing, has dormant buds. 

liosEs ( W. S.J. — If the rose plants in pots will not 
support tliomselves now, what will they do with the 
flowers on ? They must be propped, and tied, and sus- 
pended, and then, if we happen to be judge, they will 
be excluded; grow everything naturally, and do not 
depend on artificial ti-aining. The Cineraria is noticed 
among these flowers. 

Cinerarias (U. 8.). — All but one, common border 
flowers, gay, but good-for-nothing. A Itt, more likely to 
liecome usefid, but we must see a truss before we can 
s^ much. The old ones are Qwen of England, and 
Mademoiselle Sontag. (Mr. SmiUtJ- — A good score years 
behind the floral world, nothing worth a place, the niser 
should throw every one he has away, and order balf-«- 
dozen of the best from London, with seedling^ iGrom 
them, he might do some good. (M, !>., HuUJ^^Vo, 1, 
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too like Ivm'yana, and hardly so good ; No. 2, worthless ; 
No. 8, worth trjing to grow, but at present too small, 
the semi-doublo ono no use. (H. P., Devon J. — Lot us 
see a side tiiiss of Nos. 4 and 9 when well out in flower. 
The rest are of no use. 

GERANiDAfs (Peachy, Hampton). — Very well for bod- 
diog>out, but we have many as good. The lighter colour 
is mei'ely tlie same. Tom Thmnb, where it is in flower 
now, is not so dark as it will be in its season. Beauty of 
8t, John's Woody although a little frilled, is a brilliant 
hnej flower, and will pretty well beat them all for bed- 
ding-out We noticed it the season before last, when the 
Sunwy people refused it a certificate. fX L.J. — Several 
seedling scarlets, the one with a veiy distinct and darkly 
marked horse-shoe leaf, is new and good. 

Camellia japonica. — There are too many reach ns 
every week of an indiflerent quality, to indicate much 
painstaking in the saving of seed. Although we admit 
that good ones have been raised from the seed of single 
flowers, it is going back half-a-century to depend on 
them for any thing but stocks. A. owns he has had 
nothing better than those lakes sent, and there is not 
one that we would grow. Pinchard seed from abroad is 
likely to be ft*om single kinds. Sow now in heat, and 
as they grow, lower the temperature gradually, so that 
you may, after three or four shifts, stand them out of 
doors. (Annie S.J. — The names of those sent* are Fim- 
briata alba, JSximia, Imbncatat sJid ColuiUii strialat 
but they are too small to be in good health. 

Green's Scarlet Kino is not, as Alice supposes, a 
reflexed flower, but cupped, full-faced, very round, and 
all of a colour. It may be ordered at any London seed- 
shop between Whitechapel Church and Charing-cross. 
Bob is a red ; Dr. Fra$npton a lovely light flower ; and 
Sir F. Thesiger a rose. G. Glenny. 



THE HOSE. 



" Is the Boso a florists' flower ? " some of our readers 
may exclaim, " wo thought it was a shrub, and had no 
idea tliat a shrub or tree could with any propriety be 
called a florists' flower." It is, nevertheless, quite true. 
Any Jiower that has been hybridized^ and thereby im- 
proved in form, colour, and size, is a Jiorists jiower. 
Taking this as a settled rule, no one can deny that the 
Kose comes under the definition; it has been improved 
in form, colour, and size, and to as great an extent as 
any flower known — perhaps more so. That it has 
reached the acme of perfection in all its properties can 
hardly be allowed, because now and improved varieties 
in one or more points are constantly being produced. 
It is in this paiticular that ono grower, by producing 
newer and better kinds, and by growing to higher per- 
fection the varieties already known, sui'passes his com- 
petitors at the exhibitions. This holds good with all 
other florists* flowers, or there would be no competition. 
If a rose possessed every desirable quality in the greatest 
perfection, and always came perfect, there would be no 
credit in growing it, and, consequently, no judgment 
would be called for when it was exhibited, neither would 
it be considered worthy of a prize. It is this want of per- 
fection that incites the industry of man in every art to 
attain it, and happy it is that such is the case. There 
is a principle infused into the mind of man by an all- 
wise power, to strive after, and long for, perfection. This 
principle spurs him on to be active and industrious, and 
to exert all his power to reach that point. Hence the 
farmer strives to improve, and if possible, bring to per- 
fection, his cattle, his grain, and his roots. The gardener 
studies to improve his fiiiit and his vegetables, and the 
florist is equally active and industrious to bring to per- 
fection the objects his particular turn of mind has led 
liim to adopt for that purpose. With these few pre- 



liminary remarks, we now proceed to detail the culture 
of the rose as a florists' flower. Its culture may be 
divided conveniently into the following sections : — 

1. — Situation of the rose garden, including shelter 
and draining. 2. — Soil. 3. — Planting. 4. — Budding 
and pnining. 5. — Winter management. 6.— Summer 
management. 7. — In pots for exhibition. 8. — Exhi- 
biting as cut flowers and in pots. 9. — Insects and 
diseases. 10. — liaising new varieties from seed. 

1. Situation of the Rose-Garden. — Our readers will 
please to bear in mind that we write expressly on the 
culture of the Kose as a florists' flower, throughout the 
whole of this essay ; that is, for purposes of exhibition 
only, and this consideration will influence tlie choice of 
the situation to grow them in. Any place will not answer 
the desired end. It should not be low and damp, for 
then the late frosts of spring will injure the young 
tender shoots ; neither should it be high, for then the 
strong winds will break the young shoots, and destroy, 
in a great measure, the beauty of the blossoms. An ele- 
vation of fifty or a hundred feet above the level of a river 
of a low, flat valley, will be a suitable site. The aspect 
should, if possible, be south-east, and the garden should 
be sheltered by a lofty hedge of some shrub or other. The 
best for this purpose is the hardy evergreen holly, but 
this shnib is slow of growth, and, therefore, some quicker 
growing one should be selected, if time is an object. 
'The common Arbor Vitas makes an excellent shelter, 
and where the expense is not considered, this shrub may 
be had from tlie nurseries, six or eight feet high at 
once, and thus form a shelter immediately. The beech 
or the hornbeam also form excellent shelters for the rose- 
garden, and may also be had of a good sufficient height 
at once. 

The hedge on the north-west side should be the 
highest, and may be allowed to reach ten feet, but the 
hedge on the south-east side should not be allowed to rise 
more than four feet. The first will shelter tlie roses 
Irom the strong winds that generally blow from that 
quarter, and the latter being kept low, will admit the 
sun to shine upon the ground, and allow a sufficient 
gentle breeze to ventilate the air, and prevent moss or 
lichens from growing upon the stems and branches. 

The shape of the garden may safely be left to the 
taste of die cultivator ; but the best, we opine, is a paral- 
lelogram, about forty feet wide, and a§ long as may be 
convenient to hold the proposed collection. A good 
gravel walk should be formed down the centre, and if 
the ground requires draining, it should be done ctt'ect- 
ually. A main deep drain may be formed down the 
centre of the walk, and cross drains laid across the bor- 
ders into it. 

In such a situation so sheltered and drained, the rose 
will grow well, provided the soil is suitable, which will 
be treated upon in our next. T. ArrLEBY. 



MELON CULTURE. 



{Continued Jram payc '^d.) 

We some time ago recommended the various kinds 
of melon seeds to be sown in pots, plunged in some 
heating material, sweet, wholesome, and, to a certain 
extent, moist, as a dry heat would rob the delicate seed- 
lobes of more of their juices than they could spare, and 
a sickly growth, or premature death, would be the 
result; yet such moisture must not, by any means, 
amount to " steam," as complete saturation would be 
equally fatal, though in another way. It would be very 
difficult for most practical gardeners to describe what 
this " fine sweet heat " is, yet all know it by simply 
once inhaling it ; and the tyro who once tasted it would 
probably have as perfect a knowledge of it as he who 
partakes of it daily. Without attempting the descrip- 
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tion, we will suppose tbe seeds sown in pots, and the 
pots plunged in the bed, the internal beat of which 
should never exceed blood beat, while the atmospheric 
wairath may be less. The glass ought also to be scru- 
pulously clean, as likewise the interior of the frame, tbe 
pots, and eveiything else calculated to insure a healthy, 
vigorous growth. We have before stated that good 
turxv loam, from what is usually called good " wheat 
lands," is the best to grow this fruit in ; but a finer de- 
scription is often allowed them while in a preparatory 
state, i. e.f in pots ; therefore, when your seedlings have 
just shown their first rough loaf, let tliem be potted in 
pairs, labelled, and replunged, as directed for young 
cucumber plants at page 213; and we shall suppose 
tliem to have progressed so lavourably as to be ready 
for fiual planting out, which we now enter upon. 

Previously to the last ten or fifteen years, melons were 
almost uniformly grown on a fermenting bed of dung or 
tan, and tbe vine allowed to rest on the ground ; since 
then trellises have become more common, and hot water 
and other modes of heating have been also put in requi- 
sition, so that a vaiiety of methods are now in use with 
vaiied success, and where very early, or very late, fruit 
is wanted, fire heat, in some shape or other, is iudis- 
pensible ; and trellises are likewise of great use, in the 
same way, as tending to check tliose decaying iufiuences 
a too close contact with the earth induces. Another 
very important benefit attending them, is the chance 
there is of syringing the leaves from below, and thereby 
keeping in check that pest to the melon, the red spider. 
This point is one of which we shall speak hereafter; suf- 
fice it now to say that we approve of trellises generally, 
but must make our directions available to all. We shall 
first begin with that still useful appendage to the " forcing 
gardener," the dung-bed. 

Most likely before these pages reach the reader, some 
of our crack forcing men will have their crops of melons 
running over the hills, and showing fruit — to such 
we have little to say; rather let us direct the amateur to 
the making of this bed, and, in the first place, we will 
suppose him to have some well-prepared dung, which 
being built up four feet high, and made moderately 
finn, the frame and lights may be put on. We are 
aware that in thus summarily recommending a plain 
bed, we are departing from the rule many have of 
building up a «ort of a fiue, or hollow chamber of 
rough stones, under each light ; the object of this ven- 
tilator is to counteract any extra amount of heat the 
bed may be charged with, and it sometimes serves a 
useful purpose that way, as no burning or scalding of 
the soil takes place. While it is in working order, the hill 
being immediately over it, is not liable to tliose fluctua- 
tions which sometimes proves fatal to the common way, 
but on the other hand, the sinking or receding of the 
dung-bod leaves this in an elevated position, and as 
that sinking continues after the plants are expected to 
occupy the whole bed, we have seen sad fractures of the 
roots in consequence. This latter case is more manifest, 
when in place of a pillar of loose rough stones a rough 
faggot is used. This unyielding object is very objection- 
able ; wo therefore prefer the bed to be plain and solid, 
and depend on the previous preparation of the dung, 
and the after attention, for counteracting all overheating 
T)ro|)ertics. 

We may observe that for early forcing, a dung-pan 
',isod on a framework of rough timbers, and heated 
>olely by lining, presents many advantages, not the 
'^ast being the partial command of heat we are ex- 
/uctcd to have over it; but then the application of 
inings must be well attended to, and that involves a 
libour not always at command, in March and April. 
i3csidcs, in these months the increased and increasing 
Amount of solar heat is such as is likely to serve the 
)urposo required, when that of tiio plain-made- up bed 



has subsided ; or a simple addition of lining will do. 
But we will suppose the bed made, the heat all that could 
be wished for, and some of the soil mentioned last 
week as being suitable for the melon, in a tolerably dry 
state, ready for use ; our purpose is now to begin to put 
it in, which after making the bed even inside, is done to 
the extent of about three inches thick all over, and a 
ridge or hillock under the centre of each light, or if the 
lights are more tlian six feet long by four wide, we have 
sometimes made two hills in a lignt, for small-growing 
kinds, as the old Green Egyptian ; but in a usual way, 
one hill to a light will be sumcient, the hills ought to be 
at least fifteen inches high, and for strong-growing kinds, 
as some of the Scarlet-fleshed varieties, eighteen will not 
be too much. After getting it in, let it stand a day or 
two, to warm properly, and after examining tbe beat, 
and satisfying yourself from its kindly disposition, that 
no mischief is to be apprehended, you may turn out your 
plants, which by this time, we suppose to have three or 
more rough leaves, with the cotyledons (or seed lobes) 
still adhering. But little water will be needed at first, 
unless the weather be bright, but air in moderate quan- 
tities must be admitted, but that must be done with 
extreme caution, as sudden currents of a cold north-east 
wind would be next to fatal to a plant so delicate, while 
the pernicious eflects of the east wind are almost equally 
so ; therefore, in giving air, limit the orifice to no more 
than is just sufiicient to enable the heated or vitiated 
portion to escape, with tbe smallest possible influx of 
that from the open air. This stinted mode of giving 
air will not do when the interior is filled with steam, 
nor yet in bright sunshine ; in the latter case, a more 
liberal amount may be admitted, and in the case of 
steam arising to an undue degree, a small outlet must 
be provided for its escape at all times, only taking care 
such outlet is no larger than necessary ; and if some- 
thing in the shape of warp netting, or other o^n sub- 
stance, was hung before it, so as partially to difluse and 
soften the cold air before it entered the frame to replace 
that driven out, so much the better, but as we nave 
recommended undue moisture to be guarded against 
by the proper preparation of the dung, no great influx 
of steam need be apprehended, unless tbe weather be 
moist and mild. However, all these matters in detail 
are necessary to be observed, otherwise success cannot 
be looked for. 

All these provisions made, and attended to, the 
amateur must also remember the frame must be covered 
up every night, and uncovered in the momiug again. 
Now, this is a tiresome job if left to imwiUing hands, 
but it must be done, and we wish we could recommend 
him the best material for the purpose, as we, like our 
worthy coadjutor, Mr. Errington, look forward for some 
" friend to horticulture '* introducing an ailiclo superior 
to any thing we have yet had. But for the present we 
must be content with garden mats, as they are called, 
vet something waterproof to throw over them would 
keep them dry, warm, and comfortable, as we cannot 
think wet mats lying on glass can be of much service, 
except, perhaps, obstructing that escape of heated air, 
through the overlaps and other interstices, which it is 
so necessary to keep inside. Boarded shutters we have 
tried, but there is such a current of air between that and 
the glass, that unless mats are used underneath, this 
sort of covering is liable to many objections. What wo 
want is a sort of covering, light, pliable, and water 
proof, at the same time cheap and durable ; these 
qualities, doubtless, are difficult to combine, but we do 
not despair of having them by degrees. At all events, 
we must not omit a covering of some kind or other. 
Oiur remarks on the varieties of melons and their sub- 
sequent management, we must leave until another week. 

J. liOJBBON. 
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A WAY TO BE MISERABLE. 

Btf the Authoress of ** My Flowers,** dbc. 

It is a yery sad thing to sec the thoughtless, careless way 
in which young people in the humbler classes take upon 
themselTes to marr}'; and it is the cause of much of the 
poverty and distress we see around us. Almost as soon as 
a lad can earn his own bread, we hear his banns *' put up.** 
Usually with some idle, ignorant girl, who knows nothing, 
except how to work in the fields ; and in many cases who 
has been driven out of the copses with a knife and a 
bundle of green wood cut from the trees and hedges, in- 
stead of lawfully picking up dead sticks, and honestly 
leaving that which she knew was not hers to take or touch. 

Parents are never asked about the matter ; they let their 
children take care of themselves at such an early age, that 
their authority is quite gone long before the boy or girl 
can discern between their right hand and their left; and the 
consequence is, of course, that when a young couple choose 
to marry, they ask no questions, and if objections are made, 
there is no power on the parents side to make them obey. 
Very few parents, indeed, keep their children under proper 
control, and even when they do, it is surprising and grievous 
to see how early they begin to think and act for themselves, 
and how soon poverty, (Ustress, and suffering, begin to be 
seen and felt 

These things tend very much to make the state of the poor 
distressing, far more so than it need to be. A boy and girl 
marrying upon trilling wages may get on somehow or other 
as hmg as they are alone, but when a family rises round 
them, the misery and want they all endure is beyond the 
imagination of those who do not see them in their cottages, 
and do not care to observe what is going on. The wife 
knows nothing — she cannot make a cup of gruel, nor bake 
bread, nor tell how to make her husband and children com- 
fortable; all is scramble, discomfort, and dirt; while the 
husband, himself a boy, gets angry and violent, or vexed 
and soured, and goes off to the idle-comer and the beer- 
house. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, early marriages 
among the poor are much to be regretted. A case under 
our own eyes shows this very clearly. The youog woman 
lived for some years in our own family, and a better creature 
seldom entered a hoase. She was the very best-tempered, 
gentle-hearted, honest girl possible; nothing could make her 
cross, and her smiling face was never clouded. Sallv had 
been brought up by her grandmother very strictly, ana very 
welL When she left our service to take a higher situation 
than that for which we required her, she conducted herself 
properly, and only left the family to marry. A very steady, 
excellent young man, who had been a lodger for years with 
Sally's grandmother, had attached himself to her, and no 
ol^eetion could be made to him ; but she was very young ; 
her grandmother knew the cares and troubles of married 
life, and she laid them all down with simple but earnest 
plainness before her. Poor Sally ! She could not see a 
bit of it Thomas was so steady and good; they had known 
each other nearly all their lives, and she was herself so 
meny-hearted and good-tempered, that it did seem as if 
nothing really could go wrong. The grandmother shook 
her wiser and more experienced head; but the marriage 
took place, and the yoimg people lived for a time under her 
roof. All went on well for a year or two ; but Betty was old 
and particular in her ways; and Sally and her husband 
began to wish for a cottage of their own, where they could 
have their own little ways and fancies. 

Sc-areely had they settled themselves in their own humble 
home, and Sally enjoyed her baby in her own way, without 
the anxious interference of an older head, than her troubles 
and difficulties began. Thomas was seized with illness, and 
for some weeks poor SaUy was in trouble and alarm for him, 
' but when he became better, she was troubled for other 
\ things too. Regular work had brought regular wages ; but 
when there was no work or wages, illness, the expenses 
attending illness, and the craving appetite of recovery, she 
began to think and feel, and sigh and weep. The shop 
aooounts were growing sadly long, and it took a veiy long 
time for these honest creatures to pay up what they owed, 
and then not without depriving Uiemselves'of much of the 
food they needed. From this time Sally's open brow was 



clouded ; she had much to struggle with — much to endure ; 
her faultless temper was never rutHed, but she could not 
smile as she did before, and she was silent as to the liappi 
ncss of her married life. She always spoke higlily of her 
husband's steadiness and industrious habits. He never 
went into a beer-house, and brought his money home to 
her ; but still the smile was gone, and care settled upon 
Sally's youthful countenance. 

Since that period Sally became the motlier of two more 
children, one of them a sickly little creature, requiring care 
and watchfulness, and Thomas sometimes remained long 
out of work, until they became deeply and painfully in debt. 
All this tried them both, but tlie mother felt it the most 
severely, and I believe many tears were shed as she sat in 
her cottage alone. ** Oh ! if we had but waited a few years 
longer," she has said in our hearing, over and over again — 
*^ If I had but minded what grandmother said ; but there, I 
thought I knew best, like all young people, and when I 
found out I was wrong, it was too late." 

Now this is one of the most favourable cases of early 
marriage. Thomas is some years older than his wife, a man 
of steadiness, and seriousness, too ; they are both well prin- 
cipled, and anxious to do all that is right But what must 
an early marriage be, when the youth is unsteady, unsettled 
in tho knowledge of riglit and wrong, fond of idle, worthless 
company, and taking some equally ignorant, untidy girl, 
with flowers under her bonnet, and a duty gown, just be- 
cause he wants some one to " do for him," as they expi*ess 
it, which means the duties a wife ought to fulfll, and of 
which the one he chooses knows and can do nothing. Can 
such a beginning of ignorance, folly, and poveily, end other- 
wise than miserably ? If young people would only wait 
until a few more years had given them a little more know- 
ledge and fitness for tlieir solemn and important under- 
taking ; if they would only wait until they could mend their 
husband's clothes ; imtil they knew how to keep a house 
clean, and to boil a potato ; how to make theu* scanty means 
go further, and their home comfortable to a poor man 
weaiy and wet with day-labour; there would not be so great 
an amount of wretchedness and evil in a parish as there is 
now. 

It is a difficult thing to persuade the young ; but if their 
parents would bring them up ** in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord," they would have power to make them 
obedient at any rate, until Uiey were older, wiser, and more 
fitted to become wives and mothers. Early maniages 
amongst the better classes are not always the happiest; but 
among the poor they are full of disaster. Ii parents will 
only '* trcdn up their children in the way they should go," a 
blessing will surely go with them, and evils that now abound, 
might, by the Grace of God, be greatly softened, if not pre- 
vented entii-ely. 



THE GOLDEN AND THE SILVER PHEASANTS. 

{Continued from page 359.) 

In several districts of England, the north especially, 
various breeds of fowls are styled " pheasant breeds," the 
name extending to '* golden pheasant," *' silver pheasant," 
and even ** blue pheasant " fowls. It is a vulgar error, 
seriously entertained as an indisputable article of faith, 
that these prettily-feathered occupants of our poultry-yard 
derive their peculiarities and their parentage from some 
ancient intermixture with members of the genus Phasianus. 
The extreme improbability (to speak in gentle terms) of 
this hypothesis, I need not dilate on here, having fully 
entered into it elsewhere. Birds of this supposed fitz- 
pheasant origin, have been obligingly forwarded to me from 
more than one English county, either as enigmas for me 
to guess the solution of their puzzling existence on earth, 
or as proofs sufficient to convert any reasonable poultry- 
student from his hereticid scepticism. They were not to be 
distinguished from Bolton Bays or Golden Hamburghs, — 
sub-varieties of that peculiar type of fowl, comprising several 
modifications of one general plan of form and proportion, 
to which the name of Hamburgh fowls has been attached, 
for the sake of clearly separating them from other marked 
types of domestie Oallu But one point alone would make 
tiie presence of pheasant blood yeiy doobtltd. The Ham- 
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burgh fowls, especially tho cock, are remai'kable for having a 
very short, conical beuk, as compared with other fowls, which 
has been likened to that of a sjjarrow. The comparison of 
the skull of any cock pheasant side by side with that of any 
1 lamburgh cockerel, wdl show how Uttle blood-relationship, 
nay, oven how slight generic community, there is between 
them. 

The difliculty of bringing about any companionship be- 
tween pheasants and fowls, is another significant considera- 
tion. Golden ]>he&sants harmonize t(dorably well with each 
other, whatever tho sex. A male of this si)ecies would be 
more likely to run away in terror from any hen tliat was 
introduced to him, than to take it into his head to make 
advances. But silver pheasant cocks are very savage, and 
light furiously. xV common hen might as safely enter tho 
den of a fox, as approach thrm. A bantam hen, confined 
with a silver pheasant cock, was very soon destroyed by 
him. It does not make any inter-breeding the more pro- 
bablcj, that rare cases of tolurated companionship are now 
and then to be met witli. Thus, Dr. Bevan favours me 
with a report of an experiment made by the late Sir llobert 
Vaughan: — '^A silver pheasant having lost his lady, pined 
and rejected his food ; Sir Robert ordered a common hen 
U) be put in to him. For many days they kept as far from 
each other as their habitation permitted; at length the gen- 
tleman was observed to collect some grain, and call to his 
companion to come forward ; she, evidently awestruck, 
cowered away, but, by degrees, became familiar, and (m his 
rctreaiing, woidd come forward and eat. They continued 
together for some months, but not advancing to closer 
intimacy, the ben was removed, and the pheasant again 
pined and refused food. A second time the beu was intro- 
duced, and they continued to live together for years, but 
produced notliing. In this case, the ex})criment, I think, 
wtis conducted under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
and is confirmatory of your opinions." 

Silver pheasants will occasionally intermix with the 
common Colchicus species. The same correspondent writes : 
'* Sir John Edwards's gamekeeper has just shot a woodcock 
in my poultry-yard, and as he has the management of the 
pheasants, I asked him whether any experiments had been 
tried among them. The only one was the confuiing a 
common hen pheasant with a silver pheasant cock, and the 
result was a brood resembling the mole parent more than 
the female. When fit, Uie young were given their libei*ty 
upon a well-wooded hill, at the foot of which Sir John's 
residence and my own are situated (Machynlleth). One 
of this mixed breed the gamekeeper had just seen on tho 
wing." Temminck gives other instances ; but any case of 
reproducliveness on the part of any half-bred silver phea- 
sant is nwst rare, if it has ever in truth occurred. 

Offspring have also been veiy rarely pixxluced between 
the male golden pheasant and the common hen pheasant. 
I have seen such living in Uie possession of Air. Sayer, 
bird-stuffer, tl'c, Norwich ; some were also exhibited at the 
Great Birmingham Show of 1851. The creatures liave a 
very natural and healthy look. A person unacquainted with 
tlieir origin would hardly guess it to be in opposition to 
the usual course of nature. But I believe they have proved 
absolutely sterile in every known instance, nor am I aware 
that any other than cocks of this kind have ever been 
hatched. — D. 



PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

By Henry Wenman Neumati, Esq. 

{Continued from page 311.) 

VENTILATIOX. 

Tins is another of the new doctrines of the day. It is 
quite plain that, after all, the common straw hives are the 
best for stock or increfi^e, for in these the bees manage to 
ventilate their hives in their own way. I am convinced that 
many hives or boxes are destroyed, particularly the latter, by 
too much air being admitted. The *' l)eggarly account of 
empty boxes," which I see in my travels, convinees me Uiat 
tlie beautiful " gothio hives," or *' grotesqne boxes," aro all 
very well to look at, and may be clasHed amongst the orna- 
mental, not the UMfUl bee houses. Maoiy of th%9e iutereat- 



ing hives are got up by interested persons, who charge a 
high price for them, a price quite preposterous in itself. The 
best of these hives are Mr. Nutt's, who certainly has made 
a neat hive, and the boxes I use are a little like his, but 
much more simple, and less expensive. Even these are out 
of tho reach of poor people. It is quite remarkable how 
few of these elegant ventilating boxes contain bees. They 
seldom last two years, and they must be constantly visited, 
or tho spider is constantly weaving its web around them. 
Not a week elapses but dozens of bees are destroyed. 

The bees in the boxes, separated by tin dividers bored 
with small holes, always fill the small holes with wax, when 
the centre box is not filled endrely, which shews that they 
do not want ventilation. 

SW^ARUINO. 

This season, to the real lover of bees, is the interesting 
time, and to those who admire tho wonders of the insect 
creation, notliing can l)e more gratifying. The wonderful 
instinct shewn by the bees, their attachment to the mother 
queen, in fact the whole manner of increasing their species, 
have been the admiration of mankind, probably long before 
tlie time of the poet Virgil, who has thus immortalised it in 
his georgics : — 

" Ergo apibtu foetis idem fttqiM examine mnlto 
Primus abundare et apumantut cocere preaaia 
Mella favia." 
(He (a Corycian swain) was thefivst to abound with pregnant bees, 
and pientifui swarms, and to squeeze the frothing honey from the 
combs.) 

Clenerally a silence prevails in the hive preriously to the 
issuing of a swarm, when all at once what a rush they 
make ! Workers and drones come out indiscriminately, 
head over heels in their haste, until they almost daiken the 
air. If ark ! what a splendid hum ! ! See, they begin to 
settle on that gooseberry bush. How lucky ! No, the skit- 
tish capricious queen has left it and gone to that high es- 
palier. See, they settle now — get your hives ready, opera- 
tor. Beware where you tread. Here is a duster of bees on 
the ground : examine it. Behold, it is the queen with about 
twenty or thirty faiihlul followers — seize her, and take her 
to tlie hive. Haste! haste! the main body of the bees 
are leaving the espalier, they have miftsed the queen ! ! 
This is a faithful description of a swarm sometimes, for 
it has often happened to myself. 

Bees should be well watched during tins season, otherwise 
many swarms will be lost. I am of opinion that among 
farmers and cottagers, at least one-tliird of the swarm^i nre 
lost for want of watching, as, contrary to the usnal o|)inion, 
those hives that have no bees clustered or.Uide are much tlie 
most likely to swarm. 

In 1844 I had an old stock, the bees of which lay out for 
ten days or more. I happened to have aniyther very weak 
stock, which I examined, and found only abont a himdred 
bees in the crown of tho hive ; I discovered tlie queen, and 
having caught her in my hand, 1 placed her on the board of 
this very populous hive. The guattlH rushed out and stopped 
her ; at first they were very mucli inclined to fall on her, but 
after a rigid examination of her, although a stranger, they 
escorted her out of my sight into tho hive. The very next 
morning this stock swarmed; and no doubt they had no 
spare queen to go out with the young swarm l)efore this. 

Last year, on a Sunday, a man in my employment watched 
my l)ees about mid-day. Two tine swarms came off fnrni 
different hives and formed a junction, then alighted on the 
top of one of the hives. He ol>ser\'cd a queen on the out- 
side of Uie large bimch, and having seized her oonreyed her 
to an empty hive, about five yards distant, and a large por- 
tion of Uio bees followed her and were safely hived. 

In May, 1843, there was an immense fall of rain, which 
lasted all the month until June 15th. Dnring thki time 
there was little s wanning, although the month of April was 
most favourable. A great many stocks died fi'om wapt. 1 
had one which had swarmed met with this fate. 

"When a swarm settles on a low bnsh, or in a row of peas, 
they are easily taken ; but they more often Hx on a stout 
espaUer, or large branches of a tree ; it is then to brush 
tliem off as gently as possible. If the hirer waits too long, 
tliey will take a second flight, and tlien they will get into 
some old tree, or wall, when they nay be lost. This is apt 
to be Uie case in a hnnling sun. 

SwMrms ave veiy apt to retnni to the bhm ; I bad oae in 
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the snminer of 1846 which swarmed fonr times aiid returned, 
although hived twice. By ftll means change the hives, and 
have them well cleaned \(ith boiling liot water and aired in 
the Sim. The bees arc most capnciuus about tlie hives ; 
they dislike a fUsty hive. 

In 1843, May being very wet, about the last day a swarm 
oame off; it was cold and shower}', tlierefore a most unlikely 

! day. and the swarm took to the hive immediately. On my 
locdEing at Uie stock from which they came, I found no less 
than iwo young queens standing at Uie entianee ; after a 
few minutes they walked into Uie hive. On the ground I 

' fomul about two hundred yoimg bees, apparently not two 
hours old ; they had attempted to take wing, but were so 
weak that they fe*l near the hive ; I firmly believe they be- 
longed to one of the queens above-mentioned. I collected 
nearly all tliese bees, and replaced them with my oiivn liand. 
The weather continued so tempestuoas until the middle of 
June that the other swarm never came ofi'; indeed, 1 was 
obliged to feed seveial stocks to prevent their being stan'ed. 
The custom of beating tin kettles, or pans, when bees aie 
swarming, is tlie greatest piece of folly imaginable, unless to 
show the prescriptive right of the owner to follow them. The 
noise often drives the queen back. I never knew an instance 
of a swarm not settling^trj/ near the place, but beware of a 
sH»ndflitjhl. When bees have settled, and they find no liive 
to ascend into, particularly if tliere be a scorching sun, they 
wiU aoon look out for some old tree, or fly off, perhaps, a 
mile. Three years ago I saw a swarm wbich had flown 
nearly four miles, ami they at last met with a vermin trap, 
and settled in it They had made the tr^ full of combs. 
The reason so many swarms are lost is, that tliey swarm 
sometimes, and settle in some quiet comer, all in the space 
of four or five minutes. The owner comes into the garden 
just at the time when they are taking their second JHyfU, and 
then, bom voyage, as tlie French say. He may ring his pans 
and kettles now to no purpose, if a constant watch be not 
kept Every bush and tree, and green peas in rows, ought 
to be seai'clied two or tliree times a day. I found a swarm 
one morning at 10 o'clock taking tlieir flight from a row of 
peas, when they had been out ail night, and followed them 
nearly a mile, and tliey got into a hollow tree, and were lost 
It wan a second or late swarm. 

There is no doubt tliat bees are most capricioas. I hived 
a swarm on tlie 31st of July, 184J3, for my friend Major 
Bridgbam, in the Island of Jersey. On the next day I 
went to his garden to see how they went on, and I found the 
bees in a most irritable state. At length tliey swarmed 
again, took a flight about tluee hundred yards, settling in 
the butt of an apple tree. On examining the hive they left, 
I fonnd that the layers of straw had been sewed witli tarry 
twine, and they had deserted it. We were obliged to hive 
tliem in a common small packing box, having nothing else 

at hand. 

{To he continued,) 

YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. 

Poultry shows have hitherto been almost exclusively con- 
fined to the Nortli of Kngland. In Yorkshire, each town 
has had its separate society, and its annual exhibition. At 
Leeds Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Kcighley, in 
turn, the neighlK>uring amateurs and breeders have met for 
competition. These meetings excite emulation, and the 
fancy has spread, and is spreading to such an extent, that a 
society has been formed for the whole county, to show once 
a year, at the principal towns alternately, and thus, as it 
were, to amalgamate forces, and bring into competition the 
stocks of alL 

The first show of tliis society was held at the Riding 
School, in Halifax, on the 12th and lUth instant The 
building is well lighted, and in all respects adapted for 
the purpose. Rows of goo4l- sized pens were ranged around 
the walls, and five parallel lines ran at equal distances fi-om 
one end of the building to the other, with ample space for 
the spectators between. In these receptacles were exhibited 
between 300 and 400 lots of fowl, in the highest possible 
condition, and of every variety of breed, from the largest 
Cochin to the most diminutive bantam. -The exhibition is 
admitted, on all lnuid% to have been most aiiceessfiil, and 



I 



indeed to have become already second only to Birmingham. 
The utmost pains were taken by the committ<;e and tlieir 
indefatigable Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. W. Ileaton, to give 
eclat to the first exhibition of their society, and we congi'atu- 
late them on the success of tlieir lalnjui-s, and hox>e that it 
will lead to increasing excellence in their future shows. 

Our readers will, no doubt, expect some account of the 
different classes, and will not be sunmsed to find that they 
varied somewhat in point of merit. In the Cochin China 
class, which we mny probably say has now become the 
fashionable breed, there was u numerous entry, and some 
veiy fine specimens were shown. As a proof of the in- 
creasing favour desen'edly bestowed ni3oii these fine fowls, 
we may state tliat several pens were claimed, and otliers sold 
at high prices. There were birds of all colours, from the 
purest milk-white to black, and we never saw so numerous a 
class containing so few iiidiffereut bii-ds, ultliougli un- 
doubtedly none of ihem were quite equal to the best |>en 
shown at Birmingham. 

In Dorkings, some veiy beautiful and very fine birds were 
exhibited, and they were quite suflicieiit in numbers to shew 
that this most useful breed of poultry has its admirers 
among the amateurs of Yorkshire. 

The Sx>anish class was muloubtedly Uie cream of this ex- 
hibition. That at Birmingham was not to be compared U) 
it, either in quality or quantity, and it is not too much to say 
that such a dis^day of a class of poultr}', at once useful and 
ornamental, was never before got together. 

The good old English game fowl, althoujili no lonper kept 
for the brutal purpose of cock-fighting, have still their ad- 
mirers, and were well rejiresentetl at Halifax. For beauty, 
variety, and closeness of plumage, and neatness of appear- 
ance, there are no fowls which beat tlie game, and their 
utility is equal to their beauty. 

The feathered fowl, hero called gold and silver pheasants, 
and Chittaprats, or Bolton Greys, are emphoiically tlie Yoiic- 
shire breeds. They are kept alike by rich and poor, and 
many excellent specimens may be seen running about the 
cottages of the mechanics and artizans at the outskirts of the 
diflferent towns. As " poor men's fowls," they claim our best 
attention, and we are always glad to see a goodly number of 
them exhibited. In each class there were some first-rate 
pens, and we should suggest to tlie society that, at their 
future exhibitions, they might well permit labouring men to 
exhibit gratuitously. The Malays struck us to be the most 
indiflerent class of all. 

There were some curious birds exhibited in the mL^ed 
class, which is always interesting to the amateur and 
the naturalist The pert and saucy little bantams were of 
every variety ; black and white, gold and silver spangled, 
Nankins, and silk fowl, all were here, and some of them, let 
us add, sold for a goo<l price. 

The turkics and geese were few, but gooil, and the ducks 
were a numerous and very excellent assemblage. 

In the class of ** extra stock," some of the finest fowls in 
the building were exhibited, although of course not for com- 
petition. 

We regret to have to add, that this very successful exhibi- 
tion was not patronised by the public so well as it deserved. 
There were amateurs in plenty, but the general company 
was by no means so numerous as might have been expected. 
It is possible that the committee made a mistake in not 
having fixed tlieir first meeting for some of Uie larger towns, 
but, whatever be the cause, we hope it will be otherwise for 
the futinre, and Uiat a society, which has got up so interest- 
ing an exhibition and is calculated to do so much good, will 
receive ample support, as well from the public as from 
amateurs. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cbonothubbi {Queen Mab).'-CeuHothu» divarieatua and papiUoeus 
are beliered to be quite hardy for the open shrubbery in the south of 
England, but unleu your situation is verv favourable " four miles north 
of London," a very hurd winter will kill them down to the ground. We 
hare had them both so killed, but the plants were very young. They are 
exccllniit for a north wall, and we would give them a slight protection 
the first few years, and try them without a wall. Ribe* Gordonianus is 
as hardy as a black currant. It is a fine cross-bred plant by our contri- 
butor, filr. Beaton. It is very rare, and a bad sign for a Gljfcine, or 
Wistaria ainengia to flower the first three years after planting. It is 
only when young plants of this are in a bad condition that we recommend 
Aem to be mt low down. If you cat about two feet from the tops it will 
do. The Mfde Pink is certainly more easy to propagtfe from layers than 
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, , „ , — — H ^, - - — tn noon (W. 0.).—Kimng Ihesr In Ihe Jlaile for twenty dnj* 

ler the old unngcmenl ever und over (gain. Sow Lhc iFcdi of Caiiia after tilling them up wu not luffiiMcnt Cd An (hem ; and tben puttinK 
diRcclf in ntlronghcnt, two or Ibfee leedi in i liilj-pot, nnd neier iliero into « loft, »nd ntTo looking « ihemunlil the end of Fehriuuj, wu 

lUnk or tmnpluting tbtm i hut keep two of the •Ironnit planti in mbout the moil euelni trHtment Ton could Ddopt. Thtr iliDUld ba 
acfa pot, uid ID three we«km after thty trt up, turn the bti\ entire Into thoroughly dried before atorina ; and the ttoring ia oeit id a aiuf ie Imr 

Ifafl dcit aiied pota ; then they never get a cheek, and thej llowcrmuch covered with very dry aanil, in a ^eiy dry, cool place, where you can fro- 

aoouer. VoungCobtpu being aure to run up witb tiaple atema, you quenlly eitamiDC (been, ud icinoTe anj tuben whieb become mouldy 

mvit keep tapping theui, aa you would kidney beint, until yon bare at or decayed. 

flover tooner. Hut old pLiDts of Cobcra flower far better, and much Intfitduction to Botany. 

than a geranium. wilh common grau aeeda, appropriate to the aoil, and paniy with gtaTcf. 

CdiLLRD Eooi. — A truatworthT eorrctpandent, W. P. t., atyi, *' Aa There ought to be aeomcT lupplied with eoal-aahea uid Umy rmbbiab, 

an encouragement to amateur fnwl broedera, allow me to mention a cir- in whictitbcfowla may buk,andrrom wbiehthcy mayobuinmaterialafar . 

eumatance which hu occurred in my poultry yarJ within the laat week, their eg^-ihcUa. Vou are quite correct in ahcltcring ynnr dwarf p«r- 

To my horror, a iliort time aince, wtcn I paid my matutinal TiBil, 1 trcei. tVc abouM keep tbe ahelifr on by day. ■■ wdia* by night, ejtcept 

found a aittinv'hen off the egga, and on another neat^the eggi quite in cold weather, for the purpoie of retarding the bloaMm-lnida burvtinft. J 

twenty.one, I placed her on again, 'hoping mgaiqat hope.' Vun can froaty or inclement weather. 

CoeEina Id hare bunt their boudl, and entered' the 9rit atsge of litality Tiih*! paper to-day. 

Bvfea. — il. J.aayi: — "Oa the Ant of July, 1851, oneof my hirei lent ihooti in aummer ^ keep dry and at mt in winter I mter ia apring, when 

forth a prime awarm {conaistinff, aa uaual, of both drooea and workeraj, allowing, and when in hloDin. See alongarllcleby Hr. Flah not long ago. 

thej were again replaced on the Aral of August, undrr the imprcniOD peacb than with an apricot i but a Bt1teg*rdA peach, or a Uoorpark 

that Ihey bail been withdrawn (uo loon. On the «iid, howcier, ■ apricot, cuuld only do well by your keeping the home tow In tempanture 

Hole after soon, upon going to look atthebeia, I became connnceil at iu winter, aeldom railing It abore It" by lln-hnt. IfyoBmiiidlnni «a° 

morning and on prcciona daye,' and, on looking through the wmdowa, yon would require a higher leupcnturs Ihu wodd ault the gmanbt; 

Inaide or out of the hire, although they had been nunerona before; had in the open air; and, prorided your gnenhouae punta dUaot aliada tt« 

tbey been miiaaeicd. aa ia uaual about thii period, I ihould no doubt tree in uimmer, we faeUere you would aucceed well, pnmdad the bsttam 

bare found aome about the atand, or nn the grouad. but not ana wa* of your border wta open, or well dniutd. BtUt, we would eai (Tea ts 

•iaible. Prom all tbeae circumtiincci, I camelo theeoncluiioa that a your enquiry, likcaite, at to pluljngiuch avail wilh onumentil pluta, 

flhe. parent one]. lituato aonic I do yarda off, and in which the dronea choice, we would direct you towhat waa aaid Uat icuoD about oraaaea 

of me. I became anpreheaeire Icil the imprcguaiion of the youni queen (heoe did noi auU you. then tbereia the Amn armata, beautiful with'lta 

■hat leaiDDl. I regret to aai thy I omitted to obierre whether any and then there ai-e mai>r eieepen, inch aa the paaiifloraa ; and laat, not 

Indeed, I thought no more about the matter until within three veeka it nilh the atrungei- growing cutua, luch aa ipcnotiiaimiu i while In 

ago. when 1 happened to be preaent when two d.'one nymphi were froDtof Ibcm, in the border, you might plant the Btnalltir aorta. How 

brought out of the bite, and again to-day (Feb. as) when a amall hue nice aueb a wall would look corercd with apecioaiaaimua, und ercrj 

prrfwt dronf, Btill aJinr, waa brought out i it wai of rulhor a light here and there a bunch giaflcdin of the tru nra i nm, Huaaclliaaum, ^o. 
colour, baring ippaieutlj only jual left in cell." In all piobabUitj the M*r CAWati-iAa bi Cot-i« f«»i.i tT. S. S(8i*).— Yea. Seawhal 

decreaae of numban in your hire waa earned by the eipul.ion of ihe waa uid la.1 week. They will aland It frtelr, if ymi c*a glya tbem a 

drone., and nolbyaeaat leunng the boa ao early u thirty dny. after ci„„, moiat atmoaphere, and a higher lemperatuta ufierwuda. The 

they had been hifad. The young beaa fwbieb upon cloie luipeerlon .ill e„i(,t mode of prop^galixg CnmeUia; ia 6y grntUnc on sica y«nw 

be found to be in aome wa. imperfect) that an a<M brouBbI out of the ,toeka in apring and autumn, and placing them in a^fea, aw««t latbaL 

hire, la an indication of the .toek being in a good aUle and breeding Cutting, are eatiett alruck uoip before growth baa ommene^ or «il» hi 

going on. NaturulHtt ire not agreed upon (he other auhjecta on which .utuinn, after growth ia coniolidated ; each bud, by ipliltliwAe wood up 

ayi, Uoreli do not grow commonly in thia country ai far I. my eape- ih, p|ut, m comminiing growth, Ba if too powsAlL the bod! wtU b« 

rienogoca. pay grow ,n great abunduiceberelNiclon, Norfolk), ^e thrown off, or (he bloom, will be blotehed. £rr on^ aofe^dt U m 

baee Hlheied a borel here, recorded abore eight aunea (■ airvAf. Th« timet. If you bad mentioned your manure medium, we eoBld hm O- 

■rowtliwaa encouraged by wheUnmg ■ flower-pot oyer it, the hole at riaed you better. Oneounceof ruano.andtwoouBeeuafaBper-pliisphM* 

T^ a J^OML'^SSthei ondenK/K T) aaka for a deKri tion ""'"''.""'.^ ^^ f" » f""'-*^"" P»"' * •borelful of Boot wmU da 

2elI(A«l7h^^° "" '^"""w^n'" ^'''''hrff' '' ""k^""?' "'*°"" o^llitee' .p.ld«?ul of horae n eo«-Xig C^llfSi fe^'sliSE'bmS! 

lab, entb^ly united to the alim, from the aiae of a pigeon'a to that of a " w*i,i..Taaaa Dimo [A l-ouij OWflier).— Pr^doDot bluH yimr 

aWM'a egg; cell. Terr largr, angular like > honey-comb. Found aboot wall, neither the aipcct. If your tree, do not thrlya. b* annd tuithir 

Uay Iu wood, and hedgea, in loamy ull, not ontreqnent." of the former are to blame. The whole la telf-ertdmt | what ym loB 

PlAT EAaTw — ^n Amifnir writea to ua thnai— "There ii nothing " uil" la not beflltiig the tree., perhapa uatwaiiy intiHlU, or e< wnmg 

than (he nature of tho aoil in which American plant, cu be grown to obtain piofiaiianal adritefrom thou of long .landing in their prsfeaaUp- 
lonii.h, where the true peat from Wimbledon or Bagahot cannot be Tntir Ban (Me IP(/e of a C/rr™mon),-The tuUpa will flnwer 

ibtalned. I. there no prowabj wlUch peat of an inferior deacnption month earlier than you eipeel, end iTyou kw tho Weaie^UH nev on 

— lid bo made aaitabler Tbereia peat bi my immediate ricinity -'■-'- - ■ - 



etgBieen monin., uid miiett tirgely with und aoo lUrer-autl, would it ahire and evergreen climblBg roaea, adding T 

then beat for uae, or it there anything in the natnra of the peat ilaelf iFJrUrf, and the Criintaa BourniK/f , and w< „ 

which la del.terioua, and which no p^na or admiUnre will overcome 7 " HiaaiDiainii (OneicAa jlcwnjHHi).— If jin nally do kaow Qa,'na 

Topa n ao common > cau, that we hare giren 1( mora than uaual .pace mual know, alw, lha( we do not willingly put out apooa iDto aBother 

and iiipniinii. Till, uil rni, ont la totally dlDhreBI (Totn the peUaod of man', pot. If you had read altnillrely onchalf of whalwawnW nn 

1^1 ...I .„™-i._ — ™ -i„„i. .» .>,.. ... t — ..— ,„ ,1^ i„_ Hjrtiett bad glnn tour -'-" ■ 



bog eaHli « abounding in rentable matter aa to b« emuumablo a. fuel. th< direct eontrary. We aU of ua know ao yaiy Uttla of thaa «M>I|>, 

Ejery ten paru rf il when quite dry, we And contain three nwta of yege- that it i. fooliih to deduce guiding ruloijet. certainly not from BBylUkg 

table matter. Tbi. ia not ao mmb aa ia conlaloed by the fu.l-bog-wd. we know of about the eactua fauSly. Tim la not a mao on e^^itt^ 

int Btill IB a great ciceaa. Beiidea, w* fear that It contiisa too moeb can make out a tpedea from a rarieK In bbt of the aeetigna that la all 

oiideof Iron. Howerar, It abouuda In flbry matter, and much alllccoui . _ _ . _ . 



id,ao that It juatllea a trial, and If you miiil with abarp drift (and in '-^^-^ — '■ '■ '■ '■ 

ibroportlon of one barrow load of the bog-aoil to one harrow load of lobboh: PrinUd by Hasbt Wdoldubu, Wlnehata' Hlgh^t 

Band, and bare II turned oyer tea 01 twtlra Umeabcaytar, Itmay aiuwar. jg |^ Ttoiab of Saint ttur IfBlilllBri nd mhlUlfl toWtu, 

CoMin-CaiwA Pdwu (J. JbVfnJ^Wilta M Ui, Pupchaid, Blnnt'B Bdmhtilli Obb, at ih« OBaa, No. t, laaD Oatmm, Ik tt* pMk 

Hall, BbtoiUU, Snftdk. Chrbt ChaKk, CUj of Laaiam^-ibiA lltk, IIM. 
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BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 



{OontiHUtdfixm page UU.) 

SscnoH wim Leaves Cut oa Losed. 
BunmcuLUS acbis : Upright Meadow Crowfoot; Buttar- 

Oticriplivn, — This is a perenniaL Boot rather taherotu, 
mth nun; long, aimple, white, Qbres. Stan iwo Ceet high, 
erect, oylindricij, hollow, leaiy, ololhed with close-pressed 
haiiB or biistles ; much brtDplied above, and miiay-flowered. 
RmI kmvei on long apright haiij foolttaikt, with three or Ave 
deep lobea ; labta vahously subdivided and cut, mora or 
len hihy, deep-pniple at points of Be^menta ; item leaves 
nearij stalklesB, but sheathing the joints, with fewer and 
narrower segments ; uppermoil stem-leavea much smaller, in 
three narrow entire lobes ; sometimes simple and narrow. 
Fhrnert bright yeUow, on round even tialla, covered with 
eloM hwnt, and not furrowed. Catgx hairy, spreading, 
eoloared, deddaous. Neetary covered by a scale. Sfcda 
flatly convex, like those of the Vetch, smooth, brown, with a 
amill, slightly curved point. 

Ptaeei mhertfoaHil. — Very common in meadows and pas- 
ttms. It is found in wet sputit, evon on onr loftiest monn- 
tains, bat becomes there single -flowered and small, 

nnw of flotrtring. — June and July. 

Hitlary. — A double variety is known in onr ganlens aa 
DaaUe-yelloui Baehehrt Bullon: Its juices are so acrid, 
that gathering the plant, and carrying it some distance in 
the nalied hand, causes the skin in contaot with it to be iu- 
flaaed. Sheep and goats eat it, but cows, horses, and pigs, 
reject it, except hard pressed liy hunger, and then they will 
on^ Dibble off the points of the youngest shoots, which are 
less aorid than the older growths. When made into liay it 
loBM its acridity, but is too woody lo afford mnch nourish- 
ment. The name of BwlleT-euja, applied commonly to the 
flowers of tbis and of some other snecicH, arose from Uie 
Mroneonii opinion that the yellow colour given to butter Ly 
tlcfa pasturage ia occasioned by these flowers so tisuelly 
Ibmid there. 

Runntctii.us arvensis : Com Crowfoot. 

Dfitription. — IL is an annual. Soot fibrous. Rerhage ot 
• pale shining green, nearly smooth. Stem twelve to fineen 
inehes high, erect, in a favouralile soil much branched, cylin- 
drical, leafy, downy at top. Leavet alWrnale, the uppur ones 
partly opposite, all once or twice divided ia a three-fold 
manner, with narrew-Epcar-heail, blundsb, mostly entire, 
ratiier fleshy segments. Flou-en small, lemon-coloured, 
loUlary, ou simple stalks opposite lo the leaves. Co/jrx 

Eling, narrow, hairy, yellowish. Petalt reversed egg- 
J. 8eeia large, each with an upright awl-shaped point, 
flat sides densely armed with uumereus, sharp, pro- 
minent prickles. 



Piactt whenjotnd. — Common in oom-flelds. 

2i7ne o/^mcerinj.— June to August. 

iriaorg. — It is a violent poison. Three oonces oC its 
jnice killed a dog in four minutes. Yet in Italy, sheep and 
other animals are said to eat it, although it is so acrid as to 
cause cbolic and inflammation of tlie stomach. In Britain 
this is not known to ociur, perhaps Ijecause the plant is 
chiefly found in oom-flelda, where oattle are not admitted 
until the aComi are dead or dying. In the cases of sheep 
poisoned by it in Italy, pouring vinegar down tlielr threats 
was found to be the best remedy. Not being very la:iuriant, 
it ia not a formidable weed, hut being most frequent on poor 
soils, it has received tho name of HvHgencetd, in soma 
dinlnctH. Its poisonous qualities should make cnltivalora 
careful U) destroy it. Parkinson says that the decoction of 
the leaves of the field Crowfoot heidoth scabs and the itch, 
but they must not be sulfered to remain long upon the 
places 1 it is likeiriBe used, he adds, to ohock the falling off 
of the bur, Uie head being washed wiUi it warmed, and 
after two ot three hours waslioJ off with fresh warm watl'r. 

KAMtmon.UB hederaceiis : Ivj-like Crowfoot; Ivy-leaved 
Crowfoot ; Ivy-leavad Wal«r Crowfoot. 



Dcnriplia*. — This, a perennial, is a tittle, smooth, branch- 
ing, creeping or floating herb, sending down rootlets tVom 
each joint of its hollow leaiy stem. Rooit numerous, simple, 
wliilish. Lravfi shining, rather fleshy, stallieil, opposite or 
alleraale, with tliree or five shallow lobes, some kidney- 
shaped ; their colour dark green, oflpn with a black spot on 
the disk; leaf-stalks flattened. Pfouen small, witli narrow 
white petali, and from five or twelve itameaa, but rarely more 
tlian s*ven. Iftelarji ayellowi-h, naked pore. Srnli swollen, 
with minute transverse wrinkles, about the size of a Yetob 

Plaeft Khere found. — On the mud of shallow ditches, and 
slow rivulets. 

Time of fioiceriiig. — May to August. 

0ii/ary.-^Bay, on the authuriiy of Dr. Mapletoft, says 
that the clear liquid made from a handful each of the young 
tops of Alder shoots. Ivy-leaved Crowfoot, and Sage, soaked 
all nigiit in white wine, is an excellent remedy in dropsical 
and scorbutic cases. Unfortunately he does not stale how 
it is to be applied. (iSmffA, Wilhenag,Manya, Bay.) 



Wb must select one more letter from those of Dr. Jambs 
Aboebuuh before we peas on to the lettere Irom othera 
o[ Mt. Foraytli's coirespoudeuts, and we select it be- 
cause it throvB considerable light upon b controversy 
whioh flDgaged Toy much of the atteation of gardeoera 
and nktnraliata at Uie commencement of the present cen- 



tury. In 179T, Dr. Anderson removed from Scotland, 
and settled at Isleworth, near London, where he became, 
more even than previously, immersed within a cirvle of 
literary and ecientific friends, who, like himself, de- 
listed in ererything connected with tlie culture of 
plants. Just at this time, Mr. ForeyOi bad come before 
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the public with his plaister for the renovation of de- 
cayed trees, and as we have vainly endeavoured to find 
reasons for differing from our opinion on this suluect 
publislied two yeai*s since, we may be excused for quoting 
what we then stated. Mr. Forsyth laid claim to success 
in his research after tliis sanitative composition ; for he 
published " an account of a method of cure invented and 
practised" by himself; and government gave him 
j81,500 for the discovery. They proposed to double the 
sum upon certain facts being established by him ; but 
in the meantime Mr. Knight, the late president of the 
Horticultural Society, stept forth in the discharge of a 
distasteful public duty — to dispute Mr. Forsyth's title to 
any reward. We have had occasion to examine minutely 
into the merits of the contest, and regret to have arrived 
at the conclusion, that the composition Mr. Forsyth 
employed was borrowed from Hitt, and other writers 
upon the cultivation of trees; and that the cures he 
alleged to have effected were not of the extent or im- 
portance certified. 

The plaister trumpeted abroad by Mr. Forsyth for healing 
the wounds and restoring the ^igour of decayed trees was 
thus compounded. One bushel of fresh cow-dung ; half-a- 
bushel of lime rubbish, that from the ceilings of rooms is 
preferable, or powdered chalk; half a-bushel of wood ashes ; 
one- sixteenth of a bushel of sand ; the three last sifted fine. 
The whole to be mixed and beaten together until they form 
a fine plaister. 

Now there is nothing in this compound sufficientiy 
differing from other compounds recommended by his 
contemporaries and predecessors to entitle him to call 
it his invention ; but, supposing that an arbitrary differ- 
ence in the proportions of the constituents suffices to 
sustain such claims, still what can be said in defence of 
his assertion, that that composition has filled with young 
wood the hollow trunks of timber trees, and that he had 
in his possession parts of the trunk of a tree in which 
the new wood, by the efficacious power of his " poor 
tree's plaister," had been made to incorporate with the 
old ; and that trees so cured were rendered as fit for the 
navy as though they had never been injured ? Every 
gardener, eveiy physiologist, knows that this could not 
be true. New wood and new bark may be induced to 
grow over old wood, but no power, no application, will 
induce them to unite to it It is quite true that Dr. 
Lettsom, Dr. Anderson, and others, who ought to have 
been more circumspect, certified that Mr. Forsyth's 
statements contained " nothing more than the truth ; " 
but they afterwards either acknowledged that they did 
so on evidence that ought not to have been deemed 
sufficient, or that they meant no more than to testify in 
favour of " the utility " of Mr. Forsyth's plaister. Of 
this there can be no doubt, because every application 
excluding the rain and air from a tree's wound is of 
great " utility." It is also quite true that Mr. Forsyth 
received a parliamentary grant of money, but it was 
granted upon inconclusive evidence ; and, as Mr. Knight 
observes, affords a much better proof that he was paid 
for an important disco veiy than that he made one. The 
whole of the correspondence on the subject, between 
Mr. Knight and Dr. Lettsom, can be referred to in the 



74th and 75th volumes of The Qentlema/iCB Magazine, 
and may be read as a warning how literary controversy 
should not be conducted. Dr. Lettsom had rashly 
attested to the truth of that of which he was not a com- 
petent judge, and had not the noble candour to seek a 
fair examination ; whilst Mr. Knight poured foilh in- 
sinuations and charges in a wrathful tone, very unbe- 
fitting either a philosopher or a gentieman. 

In the course of the controversy, Mr. Knight yery 
needlessly charged Dr. Anderson with acting from in- 
terested motives, and with having written the chief 
portion of Mr. Forsyth's works. This Mr. Forsyth 
denies, and as we have no evidence to the contrary, 
there the matter must rest. It is certain, however, that 
he accepted paragraphs from the pen of Dr. Anderson, 
for the whole of that suggested in the following letter, 
will be found unacknowledged in the preface to the 
second edition of his Treatise on the Culture and Ma- 
nagement of Fruit Trees. 

DB. JAMES ANDERSON TO UB. FOBSYTH. 

Isleworth, 25th Jan., 1803. 

Dear Sir, — In our haste not to miss the coach I find that 
we forgot the ^ine cutting, which I send along Trith this ; if 
you think it will be the worse for being out of the ground, I 
can spare you another, if you choose it, after the fh>st is 
gone. 

In reflecting on the passage we read in Mr. Knight's 
pamphlet, I think you should quote the whole of that para- 
graph, OS it will give you a fine opportunity of answering 
his question very handsomely, which you may do somewhat 
to the following effect : — 

" I feel myself much indebted to Mr. Knight for the veiy 
handsome compliment he has, unintentioziaUy it is tme, 
here paid to my practice. If I could be vain of anything pf 
the kind, I certamly should be so of this, because it comes 
from one who will not be suspected of intending to flatter, 
and it exhibits my plaster in a much more conspicuous light 
than I should otherwise perhaps have thought of; I there- 
fore shall answer his question with pleasure. From Uie 
manner in which the question is put, it is evident that 
Mr. K. thinks that the operation of cutting over a decayed 
pectch tree is attended with so much danger that it is im- 
possible to prevent a great proportion of tiiose whidi have 
been so cut over from d^ing. In this opinion I believe he 
will be corroborated by a great msjority of those gardeners 
who have attempted it in the common mode ^f practiot / I 
have, however, the pleasure to be able to assure him, that 
from the time that I applied my salve to these woandsd 
trees, which is now a great many years, it escapes my reeol- 
lection, and that of others who have been constantly 
employed in the gardens of Kensington, if a sUtgte tree, 
whether apricot, peach, or nectarine, has died from bdng 
cut over when under my mode of management^ altho' on 
some occasions that operation has been performed under 
circumstances extremely unfavourable, in partienlar foor 

trees peach [and so on, naming the partictdar kinds 

of fruit trees that were dug out and laid upon the heap of 
mould exposed to the fh)st, and the circumstances ft^^Tt^ng 
them]. Nor is it a few only of these kinds of trees thst 
have been cut down by me and renewed ; for I find, upon a 
survey made with a view to answer this question, that there 
are now growing in Kensington gard^ no fewer than 
(sixty) peach, nectarine, and apricot trees that have bem so 
cut down and renewed, and which are now in as flourishing 
a state as I could wish trees of that sort to be. Neither 
were these operations performed in secret, or with a view to 
concealment of any sort, but openly, under the eye and with 
the assistance of the gardeners employed in that ground, 
who have all had opportunities of observing eveiy step in 
the progress of these experiments, if they chose it. 

** As to the allegations of Mr. K, that if such decsyed trees 
have actually set out new shoots at all, it must have been 
from the fvote only, and nowhere else— the short answer to 
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4ut K^«t he is bar« wider a great miataJie. Eveiy gar- 
dain knows if tliia had been tbe case the treeK must nil 
hart t)a*n budded anew before they had come into beaiinB. 
NcBa of those tieea haTe been bndded afreHh, unless it 
ins • few vhioh oarried ihiit o[ a kind that I did not wish 
to mp«g*te, which were budded with better sorta. So far 
b tiM c^ierMon of budding in thia case froin being neces- 
auTt tl>*t I have bean obliged to cut donn some old trees 
(pat t tc u l a riy one kiod of oheiiy), m order la preserve the 
Jani at fruit the; carried, whicli could be obtained novhere 
else, and which wtre past bearing. They have non- great 
plootf oi Toung wood, and in full bearing. 

"I ODSut surely to thank this gentleman for having iu- 
dnoed me to bring forward those strong facu lo the public, 
which T Mherwiso should not hare thought of doing. From 
the MUite coDBideration I look forward with pleasure to the 
prospect of having other facts of a similar nature investi- 
g*t«d upon the spot by gentlemen who will not be suspected 
•f partialltf to me, nnder the watchful superintenilance of 
Mr. Eaight, at a meeting proposed by Dr. Andenon for that 
pntpose,* and which I hope notbing will prevent taking 
pUoB. The more minute tlie in\-estigation shall be, it will 
M found to be, as in the above instance, tbe more satis- 
fiMa^ to me." 

Yon may pat the above, or such parts of it as you approve, 

into yotu- own words. But on no account omit your table of 

tbe produce of fruit, which I shall wish to see before you 

pnt it to the press. I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Jab. A; 

Let me koow wbat yon think of the enclosed. 



Cayenne, in addition to destroying insects, are an eicellent 
recipe to " catch a good cold ;' — for myself, my foreman, and 
an assistant, had each to pay tliat penally for our knowledge. 
It is, however, quite unnecessary to enter tbe house if the 
fire is properly lighted at the first start, and the paper, litter, 
and tobacco are damped at the time tbey are put on. If 
the sieve is placeil near the door, then hy opening it a little 
the draught is ioci'eaaed, and the necessity for entering 
entirely obtiated." 



HAIRY CATHCARTIA. 

{OathcaTlia viUota.)— Botanical Magazine, t. 1500. 



GOSSIP. 

On Uw 4tb instant, at the National Floricallural SocUlg, Mr. 
Edwards was re-elected itj honorary secretary. Trust in 
tbe Mvndness of its decisions has been for soma time 
dwUning, and now that the society has proclaimed that even 
those against whom grave charges of dishonesit shewing 
tMnain nnrefnted are not thereby disqualified for its most 
inflnanlial offices, that trust mu^^t be still more weakened ; 
and few will think tliat they act correctly by continuing to 
beetov npon it encouragement. 

The Royal Oxfardthire JJorlicullaral Society have issued 
a goodly schedule of prizes for IB5^. The eibibition days 
an April aO; May 25; June ^-1; July 2U; and September !J3. 

Some months since, the use of Cuj«niit pepper ai a fami- 
pafor was advocated in our pages ; and we are glad Xo see, 
" in a conlemporaiy journal," that Mr. W. P. Ayres, of 
Brooklanda Nursery, Blackheath, after acknowledging that 
he was indebted to us for the suggestion, adds — 

"A abort time back, having no tobacco- paper, and not 
liking to give 4s. Od. per pound for tobacco, I made an 
ncperiment of a small quantity of tobacco and Cayenne 
MtnlMned, and am deliglited witli the result. Choosing a 
damp still night, about two quarts of glowing tire was 
lilaaed npon a wire sieve, and that was elevated upon three 
bricks iu the pathway o( the centre house (three being 
Knoked at the same time) to iaorease the draught. Over 
the fire some nitre-paper, torn iuto small pieces, was placed. 
dien a handful of damp stable litter, and then the tobacco, 
which had been damped and thoroughly impregnated with 
tbe popper. Tbe quantity used was S oz. of tobacco, and 
3 oz. of Cayenne, tbe expense being about Hs.; and the 
hoaaes were 90 feet long, Ifi feet wide, and tolerably lofty. 
One hour after the fire was out, not a living insect could be 
found; and I am quite sure the tobacco and Cayenue did 
follj an much execution as when we used 7 lbs. of tobucco- 
psper at an espenjo of 10s. (id. The Cayenne was a 
common kind, which I purcliaseil at 8d. per ounce ; but no 
doubt common Chillies would be better than adulterated 
pepper, and these I intend to grow for my own use tliis 
season. Thus you boo " fomigators " are rendered usoless ; 
a very small quanljty of tobacco with Cayenne is sufficient, 
and what is KtiU better, the horrible stench of strong 
tobaooo or lobacco-p^er is got rid of; for with tbe small 
quantity used, the smell is driven quite ofi' in ^ honrs. 
Let me, however, caution the reader that the tobacco and 

•8« bii Icuen In Uk Homing Ckrm^cie. — Homing Chromrtc. 



This is a now go mis of poppyworls, nnincd by I>. 
Hooker in liouoar of J, ¥. Cathcnrt, one of tlio Kast 
India Company's district judges in Beiignl. It is a 
native of the SIkkim UymaJaja, where it was discovered 
by Dr. Hooker nlien on liis late raissiou to tlie c 
whence lie sent seeds of it to llie Kcw Gardens in 18-^0. 
It there flovierod last June, and ripruod seeds the follow- 
ing month, from which we may infer that it is only an 
ephemeral addition to botanical collections, and little 
suited to our present style of gardening. A poppy-like, 
hardy annual, with yellow nodding flowetB, holding in 
bloom but a few weeks iu the height of summer, is not 
likely to attract much public attention, unless its roots 
prove perennial, of which lliere is some hope. The 
usual treatment of hardy aunuitlfl will suit it, and by 
sowing it in April, and at the end of May. and again ii 
July, Its duration may probably be lengthened for Bomi 

Mr. Catlipart is well deseniiig of such a commemoration 
as is aflbrdcd by this plant, for "during a resirleno 
Dorjobng he devoted his whole lime to the illuslralic 
tbe botany of that nrigbbourliood, and aupL^rinlooded the 
execution by nativB artists, at hi?; own expense, of a collee- 
lion of upwards of 7U0 folio coloured plates of Himalayan 
plants." B.J. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF FORCING. 



The pressure of enquiries for advice at this exceed- 
ingly busy period, rexiuers it impossible to keep pace 
with everv indiyidual necessities, especially if treated 
singly and in detail. It will be well, therefore, occasion- 
ally to advert to, and explain, those genersd principles 
which are, as it were, the keys to the whole art of forcing, 
from tlie clicrry up to the pine-apple ; which two may be 
taken as the luinimum and maximum extremes for the 
application of artificial warmth. 

First of all, lieat. This we must consider under two 
heads — artificial and natural heat ; for their effects are 
very different Now that the sun gets much power, let 
a jealous eye be kept on all fires ; more harm is done by 
an improper application of artificial heat than by star- 
vation, especially in the forenoon. Not every forcer is 
aware, or fully on his guard, as to the rapidly increasing 
rate at which temperatures rise on a bright morning in 
March or April, say from eight to ten o'clock, especially 
if a fire has been used through the night. Even as our 
politicians are wont to say, that election battles must be 
principallpr fought in the registration courts, so must 
the forcer s chief battle be fought in that out-of tho-way 
place, called a stoke-hole. Good gardeners, men of long 
experienoo, are much in the habit of taking a peep at 
their fire-places; there is no leaving these things en- 
tirely to imderlings, for it so happens that, not only is a 
crop of fruit perilled by injuoicious firing, but the 
pocKet also sufiers. The safest practice is to cause every 
nre to be put out soon after six on every fine morning, 
the fire holes raked clean, and the fire immediately laid 
for lighting, which may be done about eleven o'clock. 
The remaining heat of the furnace walls will dry any 
rough material for lighting speedily. Of course, if the 
afternoon is likely to prove bright and warm, the fire 
will require but little encouragement; those things must 
be ruled by common sense and a prudent forecast. 
Every gardener is, or ought to be, weather wise, not pro- 
phetically for weeks or months, but, what is of far more 
importance, a capital forestaller of what tlie afternoon 
and night may bo. 

And now as to sun-heat, the groat elixir of the vege- 
table world. Let us in the first place remind our readers 
that it is much more economical than fire-heat, and not 
to despise it because it is cheap. 

Much sun-heat is thrown away, if we may apply such 
an expression, and tliis in the earlier part of the day is, 
we fear, unavoidable with those who are not real practi- 
cals. We here write guardedly, for better waste sun- 
heat than burn the foliage of plants, or, indeed, en- 
courage such an extreme temperature, as although it 
may not at once show what is technically termed burn- 
ing, or scorching, yet, by causing excessive vegetable 
perspiration, lavs the foundation of weakness. Soon, 
however, after the sun has passed the meridian, let pre- 
parations be made by the forcer to turn his heat to 
account It may bo the day is ,/itfuUy bright— if so, a 
slight reduction of ventilation may be effected, and as 
early as two o'clock, taking care to keep a jealous eye on 
the affair for another hour or so. A person in tlie habit 
of watching the clouds can soon tell how to judge those 
things. If they are in huge fields, of course there will 
be bursts of sunshine, with gluts of deep shade ; if a 
mottled sky, and the clouds in well-divided masses, 
much sun-heat may be indulged in; and so on with 
other classifications of the clouds. 

But here another aspect of the question presents 

itself— we have yet another powerful agent to contend 

against— //ttf wind. In all cases of cutting winds, we 

find it the best policy to sustain a moderate temperature ; 

I in fact, if very severe, to fall to the minimum point, or 

I nearly so; by such means we are not driven to any 

, material amount of ventilation, in the event of bursts 



of sunshine, which must be the ease if much firing is 
used. In such cases, too, a considerable amount of 
atmospheric moisture may in general be applied, espe- 
cially whilst the houses are under ventilation ; this will 
soften the dryness of a too lively atmosphere, which 
carries with too great a rapidity dry heat from i>ipes or 
flues. 

Of course at night no air will be given under such 
circumstances; as before observed, the forcer should 
betake himself to as low a temperature as oonvenient. 
The hanging of canvass, or other breaks, before the 
apertures, is of excellent service under trying circum- 
stances, especially before points of entrance, which will 
generally be at the lower levels. 

As to the principles of ordinary ventilation, they are 
simple enough. What is termed "giving air," by no 
means expresses all the purposes to which the opening 
of sashes may be employed. Air is given to let out sur- 
plus heat, to enliven and renew the contaminated or 
robbed atmosphere, and to dry up moisture in excess. 
Now, each of these processes require, it may be, a differ- 
ence either in the mode, or degree, or boUi. Thus, in 
order to let out surplus heat, the apertures at the highest 
level are mainly employed; for by a imivorsal law, 
whether in-doors or out, heated air will ascend. In 
order to enliven or renew the contaminated atmosphere, 
necessarily engendered through a partial exclusion of 
the refreshing current from without, there should be a 
specific supply from a low level, this supply delivered in 
a ratio nearly equal to the rate of the heated air passing 
out at tlie high leveL If it does not amount to this, the 
exchange must take place at the high level, where it will 
be found, in all cases, a sort of rotary motion is going 
on, sometliing like iJie phenomena presented bv water 
in boiling, where, the fire being equal on all siaes, the 
water springs like a fountain from the outsides, and 
descends with a beautiful equality down the centre. 

The giving air, in order to dry up moisture in excess, 
is simple enough. A lively current is necessary; a 
motion in the air, we mean, tliat can be felt. Under 
certain circumstances, however, a necessity arises for 
dispersing stagnated and hovering damps, with a guar- 
antee against cutting draughts, and this requires some 
caution. Let us put a case. Suppose a dull period in 
February, of '* fill dyke " notoriety, the case in band, 
some early forcing or plant-house, in which an indul- 
gence in atmospheric moisture, combined with a concur- 
rence of cloudy weather and a sluggish condition of air, 
have produced evident signs of stagnation ; and now let 
the problem be, How to disperse stagnation without 
lowering the temperature in any prejudicial degree ? We 
have a house, let us say, in which there is an entrance 
of air at a low level, and an outlet at a high level. Heat, 
artificial heat, most likely must be called in rec^uisition, 
and if no danger exists from sun-warmih, which is not 
very imminent at this early period, the first point is to 
warm well the pipes or flues. Here, then, we navo rare- 
faction, the basis of the whole affair — sunsliine or not 

And now comes the question of draught, or, as our 
very cautious men say, " cold currents." Well, and cdid 
currents, after several days coddling, are by no means 
congenial to vegetation, unused to excessive draughts 
through the medium of perspiration, accompanied with 
torpidity of system arising from a necessarily sluggish 
root-action in the early spring. It shoula here be 
observed, that the question of draughts or currents is 
one of demand and supply. If the demand, or in other 
words the escape of heated air, is fietstor than the entrance 
of the cold aur, the current will be livelier, and viee 
versa. In a minority of eases, a copious admission of 
front air at so early a period would bo incompatible 
with the well-being of higbly-exciied and tender plants ; 
therefore the admissions at a low level, and conse- 
quently of cold air, must be well broken. But it is 
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wtonisbing how soon a free cirenlation, esUtbHshed hj 
mans of a rery moderate yet certain entrance, coupled 
with as fiberal an escape at a high Yerel as circmnstances 
permit, win disperse stagnated damps ; granted, that all 
nesh applications of the means of prodacing atmo- 
spheric moistnre are withheld. The frequent appliea- 
tnm of atmospheric moisture in hothouses is, of all others, 
the chief cause of the immense superiority in modem 
plant and fruit euHnre. Indeed, our great orchid growers 
are so used to the watery element, that they mar be con- 
sidered nearly amphibious. And not only the frequency 
of application, but the special provision for a perma- 
nency, which almost every hothouse of any pretensions 
in tfatese days contains, is eminently calculated to ensure 
success in cultural matters. 

To lay down roles for its application is somewhat 
driicult, inasnmeh as the inmates of our houses diifor 
90 ranch. As a maxim, however, all fioors may be 
moistened three times every day, from the middle of 
Febmary until the end of October, excepting houses 
containing ripe fruit, such as grapes, Ac. Al! connected 
with forcing honses in which much artificial warmth is 
nstd should weD consider the uses of water as a heat 
eanier. Much of what is termed scorching in vineries, 
nvight, doubtless, be prevented by a liberal application 
of water over floors, walls, the tan, &c., about eleven 
o'clock in tho forenoon of very hot days. Very high 
temperatnres are liable to be engendered suddenly by 
the intensity of the sun's rays, especiafly in days when 
there is KtUe wind, and some heat remains in flues or 
pipes. Some six or eight degrees may thus be dispersed 
m a very short period by that means, besides its purify- 
ing effects on the vitiated atmosphere. Most of our 
forced matters, too, enjoy apphcations from the syringe 
morning and evening, always excepting gprapes in fruit ; 
these we have long proved may be grown in the highest 
perfection withont syringfing, from the moment they 
show blossoms. 

As for Hffkt, this is scarcely to be placed in tho cate- 
gory of contrdlable agents ; without this, however, in a 
proper ratio, all the other applications will, in some 
degree, be negative. Let every one, at least, keep all 
hiar ghiss roofo, sashes, Stc., perfectly clean. 

R. Errinoton. 



HYfiRimSING. 

If I had my own way, I should always prefer saying 
what I had to advance about any tribe or family of 

Slants, in a consecutive order, and, after that, give a 
igest of the whole in the last article on that subject, as 
] promised to do about the Roses last autumn, a promise, 
by the way, which still lies in the bud ; but when such 
hasty orders come in as that about packing trees for 
Australia, this arrangement goes to the wall, and there 
is no help for it. Tho subject of improving plants by 
judicious crossing, however, is gaining ground more 
and more every year, and 1 must take advantage of every 
opportunity which oflers for edging in a lew notes on 
that subject as often as I can, because correspondcuts 
have thrown the mantle of the cross-breeder over my 
shoulders, and they will draw me out, whether I like it 
or not To shew that I am right about the increased 
interest on this subject, it is only necessary to say, that 
a good part of the iecture given Wore the Horticultural 
Society the other day was in illustration of it. 

Every subject brought before tho Horticultural 
Society, at these meetings in Regent-street, is lectured 
upon according to the degree of interest the subject 
is known to require or command ; and in a large 
room filled with people from all parts of the kingdom, 
anxious to catch up every sentence about a favourite 
sufoiect, it is not difficult to find out which way the wind 
blowa. One otthe prettiest cross-bred plants I have 



seen for years, was the cause of bringing this subject 
on tlie eorpei at that meeting— it was a new Oydamen, 
with white flowers, having pinkish centres or eyes, and 
raised from the Cydamen eoum, and the Persian Cycla- 
men, by Mr. Atkins, of Painswick, near Gloucester, and, 
after saying all that could be said about it, tho lecturer 
strongly advised the company to examine the plant for 
themselves after the meeting was over, which they did 
with readiness, and Mr. Atkins was on the spot, who 
very politely answered every question about Ins seed- 
lings ; and if he sees this page, we. of The Cottaoe 
Gardenbr, would be very thankful if he would kindly 
send us a short paper about his experiments, for, as he 
himself acknowledged at the time, very few writers have 
hit on the right way of going to work with these Cycla- 
mens, li'rom 183ii to H^3» 1 crossed some of them every 
season, but my experiments at that time were not 
directed for the improvement of races, and to this day I 
really know very little about them. 

There was one more plant exhibited on this occasion, 
of much interest to the flower-gardener, and I am glad 
that 1 can confidently recommend it to every one wlio is 
fond of choice new hardy plants — it was an evergreen 
Berberis, from Nepaul, called Berberis Nepalensis. It has 
the same habit, and much of the appearance, of the now 
common Berberit aqnifolimnj with one flower-head from 
the top of the plant, composed of six spikes of yeUow 
ffowers in a duster. It was stated in reference to it, 
that the fruit or berries were oval, and deep purple, with 
a beautiful bloom like some plum or black grape, and 
that there is another Berberis from- India, much like it, 
from the Neilgherry range, called aeanthus-leavedt but 
tho fruit is quite round, and that, if seeds of the two 
were sent home in one packet, they could be easily sepa- 
rated by these marks — the oval berry and the round one. 
When Mr. Erriugton begins his promised notes about 
the crossing of fruit-trees and bushes, I hope he will not 
overlook tlieso evergreen berberies. I expect great 
things from them in the dessert some day. 

Another new plant, called Rkodndendron ciliatwny 
caused some interest, as being the first of the Sikkim 
rhododendrons which flowered in Europe. The plant was 
only a few inches high, tlie flowers a light blush, but they 
were forced, and will no doubt be of a dee|>er tint in their 
natural way; they were very large for so small a plant. 
Its merits as a dwarf novelty for the hybridiser were 
also lectured upon very earnestly. This is just as it 
ought to be — a public lecturer, or a public writer, on 
flowers and gardening, should never miss an opportu- 
nity of keeping the subject before the public, and sug- 
gesting improvements iu all our doings a:* often as pos- 
sible. Along with these, and many others not within 
my beat, was a beautiful large specimen of Forstfihia 
Hridissima in full bloom. 

But let us return to the WHJ Geraniams again. Wo 
left off a fortnight back with crameauU, the best and 
purest white species for the cross- breeder, and, I regret 
to say, the scarcest one of them in Europe. I had a 
plant of it in my hands two years ago, and the only one 
then in England, and probably on this side of the 
equator, it was in a public establishment, but not in a 
nursery, so I must not name the place, for fear of 
the trouble it would cause by so many sending to ask 
for cuttings of it But if I hear of it getting into the 
trade, or of being in the trade, I should name the firm 
at once, for I hold it to be no favouritism to name a 
nursery where a very rare plant, like this, is to be found 
It was on this principle that I named the nursery at 
Foot's Cray, in Kent, the other day, where (Enothera 
speciosa is to he had on sale. 

Fulgidtm. — ^This is the only real scarlet geranium yet 
introduced of its class, let us say tho greenhonse vhus, to 
distinguish it from the " Cajre scariet," or bedding class. 
It is a very thrifty plant, and very easy to manage, also 
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very hardy, and not uncommon in the nurseries. It 
comes into flower in May» and after two months, it likes 
to go to rest for the season, like many more of them 
when grown in a pot, hut plant it out on a good south 
border, ahout the end of May, and it will go on flower- 
ing to the end of the season. I left it in bloom at 
Shruhland Park at the end of last October, where it 
stood three years, but I had no cross from it, having 
only tried its pollen on one or two of the fancy sorts, 
which did not take effect, but that is of no moment, as 
we all know it to be a ready breeder with several of the 
sections. The most popular cross at present ixomfulgi- 
dum is Jlexuosum, the pollen parent being scBpeJiorms, 
and tlie seed-bearer /mZ^u^mwi. 

Here I must remark, that the first grand error into 
which the last race of cross-breeders, or florists, had 
fallen, was by letting in the black spots through reni- 
farme into tms scarlet strain. These black spots, small 
though they were at that early period, have gone on 
increasing ever since, and deprived us, at the present 
day, of splendid large clear scarlet blossoms on our 
greenhouse geraniums, that would equal, if not eclipse, 
the brilliancy of Punch or Torn Thumb. Only think 
for one moment of the thrill and sensation that would 
pass through the gardening mind of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, if Mr. Beck, or Mr. Hoyle, or any 
other of our great breeders, were to bring up for exhibi- 
tion next May a seedling florist's Geranium, four feet 
in diameter, and loaded with flowers as large as those of 
4/flw?, and of as brilliant a scarlet as those of Tom 
Thxtmh^ or any of that race. Why neither Ajax nor 
Achilles himself created such a stir before the walls of 
Troy ; and yet the thing was, and is now, as easily to 
be effected as to have marked the three front petals of 
oceUata with darkish spots, provided that our forefathers 
had understood the effect ot mixing the breeds of these 
geraniums in their day as we find it to be at the present. 
Therefore, admitting this to be the truth, or at any rate, 
to be a feasible theory, why not go back thirty or forty 
years, and begin afresh with fulgidum and cortuscs- 
foUumt or sanguineum, on the one hand, for scarlets ; and 
then, if sanguineum left traces of the dark streaks around 
its own eye on the offspring, endeavour to wash them 
out by the pollen of echinatum, or better still, by that of 
CTOssicaule J Cross and recross in this strain, always 
rejecting every seedliug which shows a dark spot, or 
dot, or streak, until you have gained your size and form i 
in scarlets, pinks, or French whites ; and if you find the ! 
original brilliancy of fulgidum getting on the wane, 
cross again with' fulgidum, not taking any thought 
about what is said of crossing in and in, for that is a 
dark lantern. Tiiis second turn of fulgidum will assur- 
edly destroy your fine shapes, because the flowers of 
fulgidum itselt are, perhaps, the worst shaped of all the 
Geraniums. A tyro might bo excused for calling them 
ringent, that is, gaping like a Snapdragon ; but then the 
scarlet colour is so pure in tliem, that we cannot dis- 
pense with it, and the shape will fill in by degrees in 
after generations. Pure whites, clear scarlet, and bright 
pinks, will never hurt each other in crossing, il' no other 
tint or colour is allowed to affect them down from the 
original wild species ; but from the moment you admit 
the least dark spot or speck, or the faintest shade of 
purple or lilac, into this clear strain, you are never sure 
of it afterwards. The foul stain, like what they call 
idiosyncracy, will pass from father to son, and from 

' mother to daughter, in a way you know not, and may 
reappear long after you had plumed your featliers on 
your successful efforts at washing it out and getting rid 

■ of it for ever. 

Sanguineum.— -This is the next best scarlet after /i/Z- 
gidum, but not so easily to bo met with, as they sell 
quite a different kind in some nurseries under the same 
name ; a kind with dark purple flowers. The true mn- 



guineum, figured by Sweet in his Oerani^ieea, has dear 
scarlet flowers, with dark streaks or veins radiating up 
from the eye, but the scarlet is not by any means so rich 
as in Fulgidum. I never saw this geranium in flower, 
and I am not quite sure that I ever saw the plant at all, 
three times I was disappointed by having the dark 
purple one sent me in its stead, but I cannot be mis- 
taken in the description, for 1 took it from a very long 
one by Sweet himself, with the coloured figure lying 
before me. He says it crosses more readily than any of 
the family, and names some of the best seedlings he had 
from it, but as they are now all lost, I shall pass them 
over, and say, as I do not know where to buy the true 
sanguineum, I should feel very grateful for a plant or a 
cutting of it from any one. 

Bicolor. — This is a common species witli the flowers 
in stripes, as in Sidonia. They are purplish hlao and 
white ; its habit and constitution are strong, and the 
leaves are large, coarse, and curly. There is a very 
pretty cross by its pollen with triste, which people take 
to be a wild species, called quinquevulnerum. Triste is 
a poor thing, and although the pollen of bicolor got 
such a good cross, it was an extreme cross, and stamped 
the constitution of quinquevulnerum so delicate and 
tender, that some gardeners cannot grow it Mr. Jeffiies, 
at Ipswich, used to have it quite healthy, growing in 
nothing but peat, and Mr. Barnes, of Stowmarket, pre- 
fers peat for all the more delicate ones, whether species 
or varieties. Bicolor should be set apart specially to 
breed striped flowers from. Sidonia and Spleenii pro- 
duce pollen, and if it would fertilise bicolor we should 
soon have a new race of riband flowers. I recollect, 
many years ago, a seedling, called imbricatum by Sweet, 
being sent, I think from Lee's Nursery, to Altyre, for the 
late Lady Cumming Gordon, with flowers exactly like 
bicolor, but nearly twice their size. This plant made a 
sensation among the gardeners round Forres, of which 
I, then a boy, had more than a full share, for I had my 
ears pulled desperately by the present proprietor of 
Altyre, for nibbling seeds from it, which I crossed mvself, 
unbeknown to any one, and I thought my little heart 
would burst when they took the seeds from me, and 
threatened to send me to prison. Besides, add to this 
the banter of the rest of the men, who called me Nib- 
blyanum while I remained with them, and it will be 
clear that I shall never forget the breed of bicolor. The 
first cross from it, quinquevulnertun, yields no pollen, 
and never seeds that I know of. 

Oibbosum. — This is also a well-known species, and 
common in gardens, with small, dull, greenish-yeUow 
flowers, which turn very sweet in the evening, like the 
Night-smolling Stock. It makes a good summer plant 
out on a mixed border, on account of its fine, healthy, 
sea-green leaves. It will give curious crosses, some of 
which inherit the property of being very sweet at night 
One between it and sapeflorens was a great favourite 
with Mr. Sweet, who named it Vespertinum. 

D. Bkaton. 



TRAINING PELARGONIUMS. 

Those intended to bloom in May and June must have 
no more stopping, but must be tramed into their desired ! 
shapes. So long as tlie flat bonnet-headed system of 
growth is fashionable, it is impossible to support them, 
and carry large plants about, without the aia of a num- \ 
bor of sticks. A number of years ago, I thought I had 
hit on a wrinkle — when on putting a cord round the 
rim of the pot, and fastening the lower branches to this 
string, I could dispense with a groat portion of the 
sticks ; but lo ! the first large nursery, where they grew 
large specimens in, that I visited, I beheld the same 
plan in full operation, though they owned they never 
tried it before that year. I bdieve it is a very common 
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thing that the same idea strikes different individuals at 
the same time. Simple as the string round the rim 
appears, it was the first step to the discarding of the 
fmst-stick system. - 1 have used cord and wire for this 
mirpose, and each has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Unless twisted and tied tight, both are apt to slip down 
the pot This is totally prevented by fastening one or 
two pieoes to that round the rim, transversely across the 
mouth of the pot, thus dividing the space into semi- 
circles, or quadrants. These cross lines are useful for 
listening shoots to them. This is more especially the 
case when, by placing a stake in the centre of the pot, 
these crossing lines are raised a number of inches to the 
stake, twisted round it, and then fastened to the rim on 
the opposite side. This repeated, so as to have two 
transverse lines equi-distant from each other, will not 
only keep the stick firm in its place, but these crossing 
lines, either of themselves, or as the skeleton of an in- 
visible trellis frame, would render a great number of 
sticks totally unnecessary. Small copper wire I con- 
sider the best for this purpose, as when one set of plants 
were done with, it would be equally fit to commence a 
firesh series. The great outcry against sticks, however, 
will, I believe, drive us to the pyramidal instead of the 
round flat-headed mode of growth. One stick in the 
centre, and a ring round the rim of the pot, will then be 
sufficient. We shall not be able to get large specimens 
quite so early as by the stopping and keepiug-tbe-heads- 
ciose mode adopted now, but the little 1 have done in 
this direction convinces me that the pyramidal mode will 
be by far the most elegant and interesting. This holds 
true not merely as respects Geraniums, but every otlier 
plant, where the natursd mode of growth does not indi- 
cate a diflerent treatment. While sticks are to be used, 
let our friends choose the smallest and least conspicuous. 
Small willows, one year old, answer well. I use for all 
these slender purposes the shoots of Fuchsias, after they 
have been exposed to frost, in beds, out-of-doors. Jn 
small places, a bed of F. coccineat virgata^ Thompaoniana^ 
&c., always looks well; and if allowed to be rather 
crowded, the fine lot of small stakes yielded in winter, 
will be found no drawback to their summer's beauty. 
In many places, little sticks are as difiicult to get as 
little plants. The mode pointed out may save many a 
whiitMng. 

The second lot of Pelargoniums, stopped some time 
ago and pot-bound, may now be shifted; they will 
bloom in June and July. A younger lot should be 
stopped and shifted successively for late summer and 
autumn display. Small plants grown on now will bloom 
usefully in the autumn ; or, in poor soil, will be useful 
for vases and baskets, as a number of small plants are 
more useful for such places than larger ones. The soil 
should be light sandy loam, with a proportion of peat or 
leaf-mould, il' come-at-able, so as to be moderately rich ; 
but, as a general principle, all excitements to vigour, in 
the way of top-dressings and manure waterings, should 
be given after tlie bloom is set, and not before. 

tt. Fish. 

CULTURE OF NEPENTHES. 

( Conlin ued from page 350. ) 

SuiiMER Management. — ^Tbe specimen alluded to in 
a former number was grown ])lunged in a bark-bed, yet 
that is not indispensable. They thrive equally well 

S lunged in a bed of moss, provided it is placed over a 
uo, or some hot-water pipes, and kept constantly moist. 
The fact is, they require bottom-heat, and of a moist 
quality, no matter how it is generated — ^whether by tan- 
ner's bark, fermenting tree leaves, by a tank of hot 
water, or by flues or ho^water pipes — covered with a 
bed of moss deep enough to reach up to the edge of the 
pots in which the plants are growing. Whoever has 



any of these means of generating a moist bottom-heat, 
may grow the pitcher plants. We have seen them 
grown moderately well set in a pan of water in summer 
over the pipes, and such growers as may not have the 
above-named means of bottom-heat may still grow them, 
if they have heat enough in the house, by placing the 
pots in a pan of water two inches deep, and covering the 
surface of the compost with green moss. During this 
season of the year (summer) they should be fre(|uently 
syringed, in bright weather as often as three tunes a 
day, and the air around them should be kept very 
moist — almost at dew point They require, also, the 
roots to be moist, but not actually flooded with water. 

The pitcher plants are found in the close jungles of 
India, where the sun scarcely ever penetrates ; but the 
cultivator must remember that the light in tropical 
countries is most intense. In oiur foggy island the liffht, 
even in the clearest day, is very many degrees less 
bright than in that country. Hence shading is only 
required because our pitcher plants are obliged to be 
grown under glass, which may form a lens for the rays 
of the sun, and thus bum the leaves. This shade is 
best made of a kind of canvass called "hunting," 
stretched over the glass when the sun shines stron^y, 
which will generally happen from ten in the morning 
to three in the afternoon. It is of not much conse- 
quence whether the shade is placed inside or outside, 
excepting that it lasts longer on the out 

Training. — If the pitcher plants flourish as they 
ought to do, they will grow rapidly, and require support. 
Place an upright stick pretty nearly as high as the roof, 
tie or nail some pieces of deal two feet long across each 
other — that is, the lowest one points east and west, and 
the next one north and south, and so on to the top. 
These may be placed at eighteen inches apart, and are 
to support the leaves and pitchers, and arrange them in 
a symmetrical manner. This trellis, however, can only 
be useful to free-growing species, as Nepenthes dtstiUo' 
toria, N. RqffUsiana, and such-like. A simple upright 
rod will be sufficient for the slower and weaker-growing 
species. 

Insects. — Generally few insects are injurious to these 
plants. The Broun scale sometimes attacks them, but 
is easily got rid of by a sponge dipped in weak tobacco 
water. This is best apphed in early spring. 

Winter Management. — ^As the days shorten, shade 
may be dispensed with, and a much less quantity of 
wafer will be required at the root. Syringing may 
still bo performed in the morning, excepting in severe 
frosty weather. In mild winters more syringing may 
be given. Heat may be lessened 5° night and day, and 
thus tlie plants will have a slight cessation of growth, 
or, in other words, a degree of rest, enabling them to 
produce a stronger growth and larger pitchers the 
ensuing year. T. Appleby. 

(7V> he continued,) 



THE ROSE FOR EXHIBITION. 
{Continued from p, 371.) 
Soil. — In our last we described a rose garden, its 
desirable situation, shelter, and draining ; and, now, the 
soil claims our attention. The most ignorant cultivator 
is sensible that this is an essential point in the culture 
of any flower. Unless the soil is of the right kind, 
it is in vain to expect success : the situation may be 
happily chosen, the garden well sheltered, and properly 
drained, -but if the soil is thin, poor, and light, the rose- 
trees may exist, and even flower, but they will be weak, 
and the blooms small and ill-shaped. It, then, the soil 
in the favoured spot is of such a description as not to 
suit the Queea of flowers, means must be used to make 
it so. This leads to the question, what is the best soil 
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fbr the rose, to grow it to the highest perfection ? Extra 
, pains are taken with the soil for yines, pines, peaohes, 
&o., to cause them to grow strong, and produce large 
quantities of blossom, and to swell off the fruit. Now, 
though the Iruit of the rose is comparatively of little 
consequence, yet the same attention must be paid to the 
soil as though fruit were required. The rose gardens in 
Hertfordshire have a soil naturally fayourable to the 
gro¥rth of the rose ; and the soil has a deep, rather 
strong loamy texture. The consequences are, this 
flower thrives there better than in any other county in 
England. This is a fact indisputable. The doctrine is 
true, that we ought to observe the circumstances that 
attend plants in places where they thrive well, and 
endeavour to imitate those circumstances ; therefore, 
if the rose thrives well in the deep loamy soil of Hert- 
fordshire, we ought, to ensure the same success, to 
imitate it. If the soil be thin, poor, and light, remove 
it entirely, and replace it with good sound loam irom a 
meadow, at least to the depth of eighteen inches, or 
even more, if possible. Then, in addition to this sound 
strong loam, add a good dressing of well-rotted cowdung. 
Turn the soil over, and mix the dung with it thoroughly. 
This should be done about the month of September, or, 
at the farthest, by the middle of October it ought to be 
finished. This gives a little time for the soil to con- 
solidate by the time the trees are ready to be planted — 
that is, when the leaves begin to turn yellow. 

Planting. — The season for this operation depends in 
a great measure upon the mUdness of the autumn. 
Numbers of perpetual and hybrid varieties continue to 
grow and flower till a severe frost puts a stop to them. 

It is a very good plan, where practicable, to go to 
a nursery when the roses are in bloom, and, whilst 
there, to mark the trees intended to be purchased at the 
taking-up season. By so doing, good, handsome trees 
will be secured, as well as the best-formed and highest- 
coloiu^ flowers. In choosing them, regard must be 
had to the intended mode of planting, and the way they 
are to be arranged. If a garden of roses be formed in 
the manner described in our last, the trees will be 
planted in three rows on each side of the walk. The 
row on the north side should be the tallest — say five- 
and-a-half feet fVom the ground to the place where the 
bud has been inserted. The row next to that should 
be a foot-and-a-half lower, and the front row a foot lower 
than the centre one. The three rows will then be 
respectively five-and-a-half feet, three feet, and two feet. 
Then the rows on the south side of the walk should be, 
the first, three-and-a-half feet; the second, two-and-arhalf 
feet, and the third ; one-and-a-half foot. The reason fbr 
having these rather lower than the others, is to admit the 
rays of the sun more freely to the whole, which would 
not happen so well if the south side trees were so tali as 
those on the nortli side. As nurserymen work their 
roses of various heights, the required sizes may bo easily 
procured in any quantity. 

The trees having been fixed upon, let them be taken 
up as soon as the wood is ripe, and carried houie, 
securely packed (tlio roots in damp moss, and the tops 
tied well tocfcther), as quickly as possible. Unpack 
them, and it the roots have become dry, dip them in 
puddle. This is made of fine earth and water mixed 
together, to the consistence of batter, in a hole in the 
garden. Dip three or four together in this puddle, and 
them lay them in the earth by the heels till they are 
planted. Take only a few out at the time, and expose 
the roots as little as possible to the parching winds. 
Stretch a line, five feet from the hedge, the whole length 
of the back row, and with a spade mark the place for 
each tree, leaving a space of seven or eight feet between 
each, then bring the trees, four or five at a time, lay 
one to each place, and dig a hole large enough to allow 
room to spread the roots equally out on all sides. Do 



not, by any means, plant them deep, that is, only 
cover the roots nearest the surface about two or three 
inches with soil. If it is thought desirable to mix the 
colours, attention must now be paid to that point; 
also, let summer roses and antmnn roses be judiciously 
mixed ; this will give a show of Uoom in every part of 
the garden through the season. Paying doe attention 
to these points as the planting proceeds, let the work 
go on as quickly as poesible till the back row is finished, 
then stir up the soil that has been trampled upon a few 
inches wider than the next row, stretch the lixM again, 
six-and a-half feet from the back row, and proceed with 
the second ; plant the trees in this row exactly opposite 
the centre of the space between tlie treea in the back 
row. Do the same with the row next the walk, and 
then plant the south side. This will complete the 0))e- 
ration, excepting staking. Stakes are needful, especxallv 
the first year or two, till the trees are firmly e8tabli8i>ea. 

T. Apflbby. 
{To ke coHlimutdJ} 



ON SEEDS AND THEIR GERMINATION. 

If we take a leaf out of that most instructive of all 
books, the Book of Nature, we shall see that our treat- 
ment of seeds is, in many cases, at variance with the 
practice there given; so that the successful result of our 
labours is more due to other cireumstances than to the 
mode we treat the seeds. But, to make our meaning 
more clear, let us examine a wild plant (say a weed), 
luxxnriating and flowering with ah that vigour and 
beauty which none but a botanist can see; let us 
witness that flower fade — the pod or capeute protects 
the seeds imtil tliey have arrrved at that degree of 
maturity necessary to enable them to nourish another 
plant while in its infancy. Now, this same seed-pod, or 
other receptacle, continues its services up to the time the 
seed is shed on the ground, which is generally done in 
dry weather, and the first rain usually sets the futnre 
crop in motion ; or, if that grouud should happen to be 
moved, so that the seed whieh at first was deposited on 
the surface becomes now buried, perhaps sevaral f^t in 
the earth, still that seed retains its vitality there, and a 
re-exposurc to a position favourable to its devetopment 
witnesses it start into life. 

We all know that pertinacious weed, Charlock, is no- 
where to be seen when the fanner ploughs his hind> aaMl 
sows his *' Lent corn," but a waBc over uie fields in April 
displays this pest luxuriating in all its vigour, though 
then it may perhaps be a little behind the corn in ap- 
parent nze, but its more rajpid growth soon puts it on a 
footing with the more legitimate crop ; so that the mid- 
dle of May finds it displaying its gorgeous flowera in 
triumph over its more useful neighbour. WeU then, if 
no means be taken to eradicate this encumbrance, (aad 
it is difficult to do so entirely) it ripens its seed so. But, 
be it remembered, a considerable jpart of thia seed clings, 
with a pertinacity common to such things, to the pods or 
stems which produce it, and sufiers itself to be carried 
and deposited elsewhere, and what does fall on the 
ground does not always vegetate if it be dry, but is often 
buried by the first ploughing after harvest, vegetates 
the following season, when the plough again brings it 
near enough the surface, but, it is true, a part of those 
so self-sown vegetate at once, if the season and other 
things suit tliem. But "nature" provides a second 
sowing in those seeds which still aahere to the parent 
plant, aitd which are so kept in reserve as to just be 
sown in time to perpetuate the crop of the following 
year. So well does the attentive farmer of some of onr 
southern counties know this, that in fallowing his land 
in the early part of summer, he rather wishes fbr moist 
weather to " start thia pemieioiia weed iata growth-/' 
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and then its destruction is more easily acoomplisbed ; opposed to; the latter is by far the best, as it can be 

while, in many other cases, whore a perennial plant, as removed when its uses are no longer necessary, and the 

couch grass, iorms the principal intruder, a dry season young brood will be all the hotter for the increased day 

is the best to extirpate it. Although new seeds of char- liglit As an example, in this case, we generally cover 

lock, &c., deposited in the ground, will retain their oiur beds of new-sown cabbageSf UttucCt endive^ cauli- 

vitality tliere for a very long ]ieriod, we must not con- flower, &o., with pea-boughs, or other partial shading 

found this mode with the sowing of turnips, cabbage, material, which, allowing the sun to play amongst them, 

^., in dry, hot weather, and expect them to grow when partially obstruct its direct rays, and prevent them 

at length rain does come ; as we all know such seeds scorching the young plants too much, or rather proven t- 

loee their vitality when subjected to such a baking in ing the seed germinating at all. Now, at that period, 

an unshaded situation. But nature does not do so, as the state of the ground is less an adjunct to success 

she, with a parental affection for her offspring, retains than a congenial atmosphere, as the latter plays the 




ipelled to nature. A plant 

depart from such rules; our tastes and wants mduoe us the shade of its "perhaps expiring parents" performs 

to sow and plant things to come into use at times the to it their last duties — that of protecting it from the 

most unnatural, as well as that the most common to sim's too violent action — vegetate in due time. In ordi- 

them, or, in other words, we endeavour to prolong the nary garden cultiv£ktion, this shade is not necessary in 

utility of every article to the greatest length of time spring, as we rarely have such an amount of sunshine 

compatible wiUi its well-being ; and, to accomplish this, as to render it necessary, and what we do have is con- 

we must humour or coax the plant we operate on to genial rather than otherwise, by warming the earth, and 

comply with our wishes, by securing to it as many drawing to the surface some of that moisture with which 

advantages as our knowledge of horticulture enables us the ground is charged below ; but a fine state of tilth is, 

to point to, and not the least is the condition of the nevertheless, necessary, as by it the seed finds a bed 

ground at the time the seed is deposited there, and to and food, botli suitable to its wants. While we here 

that we now address ourselves. urge on the propriety of having a few inches of fine 

When a mild, wet winter passes away, the ground is surface mould to start our seedlings on, we by no means 

usually left in a sour» improper condition for supplying infer that culture should stop there ; on the contrary, 

the wants of a newly-germinated seed, and the con- the ground for all vegetable crops ought to be properly 

sequence is, that such seedlings perish almost whole- loosed and broken up, for at least eighteen inches deep, 

sale, or, it may be, the seed itself refuses to grow in in order that, as the hot weather sets in, the roots may 

such ungenial soil. Means must, therefore, be taken find their way downwards with facility, as the drought 

beforehand to alter and improve that ground, by judi- and lack of food compels them to do; but this under- 

cious draining, digging, &c., and the usual period of stratum need not bo so fine as tho few inches at top, 

sowing may be delayed a little, if the prospect of the where tho seeds are deposited ; it is generally suf- 

ground becoming finer imply it advisable; and, pre- ficiont if it be roughly broken, sweet, and have 

viously to sowing, tho surface only of the soil should been dug in dry weather. So convinced are we that 

be stirred ; if done deeper, the chances are, that there deep cultivation is essential to success in all gardens 

will not be timo for it to get pulverized, and much do- lying dry, and subject to tho punishing eflects of sum- 

pends on this, as wo have seen excellent crops of seed- mer sunshine, that we would almost as soon put in a 

lings on ground very obstinate to deal with. But by crop without manure, as without making sure that it has 

timing tho digging by that shrewd knowledge of coming sulHcient depth to send its roots to collect food, when a 

events, the cultivator contrived to have everytliing in scarcity exists near the top. But, as our object was an 

season, while a single spadeful of soil turned over in elucidation of the conditions calculated to ensure a good 

May, displayed in an unmistakeablo manner what diffi- healthy vegetation, we may roniaik that on one or two 

culties he had to contend against. Now, it sometimes cases, the season has an effect on young seedlings not 

happens, that a succession of wet weather prevents oui* known to every one. First of all, wo- may say that car- 

gettmg on land of this description, besides, our doing rots aro touder, as indepoudeut of its seeds' unwilling- 

80 must be hurtful to it ; we therefore, in such oases, ncss to germinate until late in tho spring, it is a deli 

sow our crops on beds, treading only on the alley. This cato plant, and a very little amount of frost kills it, as 

especially refers to carrots^ onions, heetj &c., and contrive wo never saw carrots sow themselves as other things do. 

to have some fine soil for the top, of a kind not likely Then, again, we have young turnips which, if sown too 

to get caked by lieavy rains and subsequent dry wea- soon, and receive any frost while in the seed-leaf, the 

thcr; as a preventive to which, we generally add some plant, though it continues to grow^ for some timo, yet 

material of an opposite nature, as clean-sifted coal-ashes, eventually runs to seed without producing a single root, 

or, what is bettor, charcoal-ashes. This latter substance Those two cases speak for themselves the propriety of 

has of late years become very fashionable ; but its use securing to them some kind of a protection while in that 

as an auxihary to the onion-bed is, we boliove, coeval state. J. Robson. 

with its first production, and its utility in that respect === 

was made known to Uie world through the pages of the XHE GOLDEN AND THE SILVER PHEASANTS. 
Horticultural Iransactions, some twenty-uve or thirty 

years ago, by Mr. Smith, then gardener to a gentleman {Continued from page 374.) 

residing in one of our nortliern counties. Swainson hiis generically rlistinguishetl the Gohlpn and 

We have seeds to sow at other times than tho spring, Silver Phcasaiite from tho Common, tho Ringnooked, and 

and to get these seeds to vegetate at Midsummer, or ^^^ Venieolor or Japan species; and this proved inipos- 

more dilticult still, " the dog-days," some litUe tiouble is t^^^'^^ ""^ combining, or eaU it confounding, the species of 

often encountered, more so in the south of England than ***'; ^7. f "^7^ ^''^^'' f ^^f • .^J^n^n'lTtv^nf JLh 

:^ At *.!- r '1. 1 xi- 1- X T nuiural mterval. AVhat makes tho mcoinpatinility of such 

nthe north of It, unless the season be extraordinary; alhances the more remarkahle, is the «uccre»sful issue of the 

but in uacetmg this cnse we must take another leaf out ^^^ L^^d Derby's bold experiment It has already been 

of that mesUmable volume " Uie book of nature, and, related in print, but deserves to be still more widely known 

copying her directions, we must try and sow our seeds than it is. Tho facts are brielly these. His lonlship had 

on some shady place, otherwise interpose some obstacle obtaine<l from Japan a pair of ran' and beautiful pheasants, 

between them and the bright glare of sunshine they are Phasianus Venicohry or Diard's Pheasant, the first imported 
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aliTB into Europe ; bot before reaohicg Kuovsley the hen 
died. Slie dLaeieil from other hen pheaflonta, in hnviDg 
brilliant spanylea on her bauk. Uer remains have pastied 
into the handa of tlie Liverpool Corporailon, with tlie rest of 
the Knuvxlej Museum. From observing its natural affinity, 
Lord Deri)/ determined to place Che aurvinog cocli with a 
common pheasant hen. It cannot be doubted that these 
tiro specitts are as raiUoally and primilively di:ilinct, as Uie 
jadtdaw and the rook, or llie rabbit and tlio hare; still, half- 
bred jouDg Tero produced. Next year tbene hall-bred hens 
were placed tvitli the originalJapanese bird, and again yuung 
n-ere ubtaiueJ, still nearer approaching to their Asiatic 
parentage. The catalogue of tlie JCnowsley sole gives a 
tjible of lliese rarions degrees of eonsaoguinity, the nearest 
being scarcely, if at all, distinguishable by t!ia eye from 
genuine Bn>l thoraugh-brtd J'eriicolor pheasants. The 
various degrees, too, b3 far as was tried, were capable of 
iLiterbreediTig both witli each other, and with either parent 
stock. Those, hoireTer, roost approaching to the common 
sort, were not further cultivated, but were turned off into tlie 
woods. Thoae which take most after their esotic ancestry 
are, it may be supposed, of cousiilerable value, both from 
their rarity and tliair interest. 

This is only one of tlie many problems whicli might have 
been worked out, had not the coiu'se of nature, and the hour 
which comes to all men, abruptly terminated the many inte- 
resting inquiries that were dependent on Uie life of tlie noble 
lord. It would indicaW an unwise, perhaps an irreligious, 
temper to express regiet at changes which the course oC 
time brings about. To diUerent men, different pursuits and 
a different career is allotted. All cannot be stateaman, all 
cannot be naturalists or cultivators of the elegancies of life. 
Enough, if ivhai a man pats his hand to do, he does il with 
all his might, and in a worthy spirit. Of the late Earl 
of Derby it may be said, that his princely menagerie, now 
dispersed, was no show afl^ for ostentation's sake, but that 
he cultivated it and studied it, with the diffident and cautious 
spint of a learner, to the vei? last. His mind was dear to 
observe, and quick to appreciate, the value of facts that 
would have escaped ordinary lookers on. J le was ready to 
commnnicale, and liberal in bestowing, both his knowledge 
and liis superabundant specimens to such persons a^, in his 
discretion, he deemed worthy of the favom'. And though of 
lato years much withdrawn from society by age and gtievoiu 
bodily infirmity, his amiability and cheerfulness caused a 
deep regret at his loss. " Dear Lord Derby 1 " feelingly 
wrote one who knew him long and well, " Le never made an 
enemy, and never lost a friend." D. 



The same year I had a swarm came off and settled on a 
free, they did not remain long, but went back to the hive. I 
suspected they had lost their queen; the second day my man 
found her dead body, surrounded by about a dozen bees; 
and some bees risited the spot for three or four days after ! 
Snch is their veneration for their queen. 

In a newspaper I saw an account of a swarm wMch cape 
off on tlie aist March, On particular inquiry, I fonnd out 
by a letter from the owner to me, tliat the bees bad deserted 
their hive, having had their combs dasuwyed by modiB. 

Id all the mawera conoeraing awarming, the beo-iOMUir 
oaght to be as cool and coLected aa possible, for the bees 
will seldom sting at this time; and, aa I have observed 
before, 1 find it the best mode, having a lai^e garden, to 
place the swarm within a yard or two of the place whora 
Uicy settle ; as, by these means, scarcely a bee is lost, and 
then- labours ore not inten-npted by removal to a distant spot. 

The earliest time I ever knew of a swarm in Gloucester- 
shire was Uie flOth April, and the latest the 16th July. In 
the Island of Jersey I was present at a swami coming off on 
the 1st Angust. 

It is of little use to place hivea in the garden in time of 
swarming. I have often had several empty hives placed ill 
trees and bushes when my bees have been ready to swarm, 
hut have never once found them to take possession of one 
of them. I have often seen bees looking out for a plue 
duriug swarming, or, what some writers term sending out 
'■ spies and quartermasters." I hod an old Idve fiill of combs, 
which was deserted ; the bees came aboat this for eevend 
do)-s, but, strange to say, after all a swarm went off, and 
they alighted on the under part of tlie stand, and never 
entered the hire at all. 

I have never jet, as far as my own experience goes, found 
a Bwarra go off to take possession of some hole or oomer, 
without first settling, near the parent hive, on some tree or 
bash ; nor can I learn from any bee-keeper that they eror 
did. I had a slock of my own which once deaerted the hive 
and took possession of a chimney. I bad been playing triuks 
with them, by cutting out nine-tenths of their combs. 

The swarming generally commences about the middle or 
end of May, when the country is in all its' beauty and clad iu 
its loveliest attire. It ought to end by the middle of June. 

Id m\l Ihj lummcF bcHucjr, like II bTidn 
WhtM hMi i» wiMlbtd with roMi j tlia m hmo 
Of bcM dotfa gmt lh« I thou bMl v(U •applied 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Sg HtHry IFsiunan Niwmm, Eiq. 

(Can{in«ed from page 375.) 

I OHiTTED to mention, one of the symptoms of a swarm 
being ready in some of the liives is, when scou(a are seen 
busy at an empty hive going in and out. If the hive has no 
vestigo of old combs, it is a moat favourable sign ; but, fre- 
quently, when old combt are left in a hive, bees will come to 
plunder them, even although the; contain no honey. I have 
known many swarma ailer the leads of on old ohurch ; in 
this case notliing but the fumes of tobacco will displace 
them. By the way, tlie smoker will be pleased when it is 
told him tliat io all dangerous operations there is notliing so 
good a preventive of stinging as a cigar, or a tobacco pipe, in 
tlie mouth of tiie ojierabir. 

One swarm I had in liHl went off with two queens, one 
of whom fell short on tho ground ; she had but a very few 
followers. On taking her up, I fonnd that ahe had defective 
wings. I tiied to place her in two Idves wliich hud not 
Hwamicd, but she waa n^eoted by them all. I then Iried 
her with the new swarm, but they wonld not receive her. I 
then returned her into the original hive where she came 
from, and sho remained at the cnti-onco of tho hive a long 
time, with a large crowd of bees roimd her; after a long 
consultation the bees let her drop from Ihe bunch of bees, 
wliich did not hurt her ; nuno of the strange bees whom she 
was placed before attempted to do her much harm. 



3. DAT. 

A few yean ^o a swarm came away from one of my hives 
and settled on tLe branch of a high ttee. After a great 
deal of labour and time they were hived, but appeared very 
restless. Next morning I visited them early and found 
tbem working, but on looking under the hive, 1 found two 
young queena lying dead, which the bees had killed and 
thrown out : consequently no less than three queans went 
out with this swann ; it is quite plain, therefore, that during 
the swarming season a plurality of queons is permitted t^ 
the bees. 

I firmly believe that the swarming is the grand marriage- 
day of tlie queen, and that she is so surrounded bygoardson 
this occasion that it is next to an impossibility to dieoem 
the rites. When a queen has fallen abort in swarming, yon 
generally find her aurroimded by about from twenty to Ulllt]' 
working bees, who will not desert her: the rest of the 
Kwarm search often in vain for her, and after a while retntn 
to the old hivet. On one occasion, when a man in my 
employ, by accident, trod on a queen which had fallen short, 
and killed her, I discovered, three days after, a few bees in 
a cluster on die ground, and on examining it, I found tho 
dead body of the queen which had been accidentally killed. 



DRESSING OF AURICULAS. 
TuiB is not like drcesinK of dahlias, for thore is no 
disguising. It is eimply placing the pips edgo to ettge, 
which extends tho truss to Its fiill sixe, wheroaa, if Ihcy 
fold oTor each other, lielf Uieir beuity is doslroy ed : 
still it is fat better to a4just the pips as they opea. 
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Small pellets of very soft moss, or cotton, placed between 
the footstalks, will spread the pips far enough from 
each other to allow each individual flower to expand 
fully without touching each other ; and if there be more 
than eight pips, take the worst away. These may be 
the forwardest or the latest, for the one that blooms first 
La often inclined to fade before the rest are open. Then 
place the pips, as to distance, just as you would like 
them to be shown, and they will retain their places 
after the pellets are withdrawn, which, however, should 
only be after they have arrived at the place of show ; 
the flowers will then, generally, maintain the places in 
which they have been ^wing for the last fortnight. 
The best-looking truss is seven; one centre, and six 
round it, will touch edge to ed^e exactly, if they are of 
a size, as may be seen by puttmg a coin on the table, 
and six others of similar dimensions round it, and this 
should be the state of the truss when exhibited. Becol- 
loot, however, that if the white or paste be cracked ; if 
the colour break through the edge, or the edge break 
through to the paste or white; if the colour bs not all 
alike, but shows paler at the edges, all, or any of these 
faults, are very detrimental. The pips should be sound ; 
the white eye circular; the yellow tube circular; the 
ground colour and edge equal in widtli ; the green, or 
grav, or white decided ; the paste or white very smooth 
ana dear, and the flower altogether perfectly flat. If 
you show a pair, let them be well contrasted, and boUi 
of a height, if possible ; a green edge and a gray, form 
the best contrast The largest pair we ever saw, was 
Flsteher's Ne Plus Ultra and Watner's Conqueror of 
Europe. The best we ever saw was Pages Champion 
and Qrimess Privateer, but we scarcely expect to see 
them so flne again. 



yellow ; one the brightest scarlet; one maybe chosen for its 
size, so it be not striped or speckled, and fVom these, apart 
from all others, save the seed firom which to procure finer 
varieties. Throw away everything at all inferior the 
moment the bloom can be seen, and from the best of this 
first batch of seedlings save seed to make another effort 
with. In the mean time, if the best be really an advance, 
such as Pictrnn on a larger scale, or with a broader lip, or any 
other manifest improvement, it may be worthy of a name, 
but it is only by this means we can hope to raise this now 
trumpery weed into a flower worthy of adoption by the 
British florist Some persons may feel inclined to procure 
seed with a view to saving a year. They will have all their 
trouble for nothing. Seed grown for sale, and saved fh)m 
general collections, will bring nothing worthy of the trouble 
3iey require, and preclude the possibihty of saving any 
really good after the manner we recommend. 

W. Soames. — The plant sent is not new. It is Ceanoihus 
Bigidus, sent out years since by the Horticultural Society. 
The Verbena blooms are quite out of character. They Will 
not even be the same colour when properly grown, but they 
do not promise much for form. The petals are narrow and 
notched. (i. Glemny. 



THE ANTIRRHINUM. 

The Antirrhinum has long been considered by us a weed 
not worth cultivating, unless it be by some determined 
amateur enthusiast, who will ** elevate it to the rank of a 
florists' flower," not as we are going on now with miserable 
scratchy things, as if a dirty white, or something, was 
splashed over another dirty colour, but with something 
definite. When CaryophHoide* was first put forUi, it was 
hailed as a valuable, because it was a new, variety. It was 
strongly marked like a bad flaked carnation, but the 
character was new, and this one point has been pretty 
nearly the only one that any of the weeds since claimed ; 
whereas, the old A, pictum, with its white tube and crimson 
lip, is worth all the lot raised since. It is essentially a 
border-flower, and should look bright at a distance. It is 
in its very nature too coarse to be brought near the eye, 
and is, therefore, not adapted for pot culture ; all tmmpeiy 
variegations, with spots, as if they had been peppered, are 
absolutely worthless. Selfs, unless distinct in colour, and 
that colour dense, are good-for-nothing. We want a broad 
lip, full of colour, a tube as much contracted as possible. 
If the tube be white, all the shades of red and orange and 
purple would contrast If yellow, the darker the Up the 
better, but it should not pailake of yellow — Whence an orange, 
unless dark, would be a poor contrast; though, if a deep 
orange, it would form a tolerable contrast with a pale lemon- 
yellow. Generally, however, all the varieties are too near. 
A positive self is better than two colours near each other, 
and most of the varieties, even the best, are so blended, that 
I it is a mere struggle between the two. In the border or 
bed, a sel^ scarlet, or crimson, or orange, would be accept- 
able ; but two decided colours, one for the lip, the other for 
the tube, would look infinitely better. As the Up, however, 
exhibits the inner surface of the flower, which is velvety, 
and the tube the outer surface, which is smooth and waxy, 
the former should be large, spread out well, and conceal its 
divisions. Let he who determines on improving this flower, 
procure half-a-dozen of the very best — selfs and party- 
coloured, or even two or three — ^let one of Uiem be JPic/tmi, 
one the daricest self that can be had ; another the best 



BURNING RUBBISH, VERSUS CHARRING. 

Much has been said of late of the value of charred 
materials for cultural purposes, and the cottager and ama- 
teur have been strongly advised to preserve everything 
likely to be of service in that way, or, in other words, to 
subject everything to the action of fire which that element 
makes any impression on. Now, it is far from my purpose to 
find fault with such a system, but there are some things 
connected with it that I cannot comprehend, or rather 
overcome, without incurring an amount of labour more than 
commensurate with the vidue of the article obtained, and 
I have, therefore, in many cases, taken another course with 
the refuse materials which, in every place, accumulate at 
the rubbish-heap. 

In dissenting from those who advocate charring everything 
that comes in their way, I do not, however, by any means 
assert that a heap of refuse chips, dx., in a carpenter's yard, 
or bimdles of gooseberry cuttings, and similar small ware, may 
not all undergo the action of fire, without being consumed, 
and in their altei'ed condition confer a greater benefit to 
Uie land than ^ey could have done in any other form ; but, 
then, are we not to reckon something for Uie trouble of char- 
ring, to say nothing of the vexation of trjing and failing to do 
it, which it is ten to one but the inexperienced will fall into 
on his first attempt ? But the materials above-mentioned 
form the best and earliest portion of the catalogue of things 
we are told may undergo the operation of charring, they 
being (when not saturated with moisture) of a highly com- 
bustible nature, and, after being manufactured, are of a 
portable size. Not so, however, the barrow-loads of cabbage- 
stalks and other vegetable reftise, which can only be expected 
to bum by the aid of a better kind of ftiel, so that it be- 
comes a question whether that ftiel is properly applied when 
put to such a purpose. Now, we have so often miscarried 
m our attempts to char substances thus difficult to con- 
sume by fire, that we are inclined to call in question 
the doctrine which insists <*on charring everything and 
burning nothing.'* But suppose we take a little wider 
range, and bring to our heap (what is very often brought 
there) ^e stumps and roots of trees, ugly, awkward rem- 
nants of shrubs, and other things of that sort; might we ask 
if we are to be at the trouble of cutting all these up into 
pieces suitable for digging into a fiower-bed, or putting into 
a flower-pot? Most certainly not; unless for the latter 
purpose, we think they would be too costly to be done to 
any extent What, then, is to be done with these stumbling 
blocks, are they to be burnt to ashes as they lie ? To that 
we also reply a most decisive *' No ; " and now proceed to 
detail the purpose to which we have applied these odds and 
ends. 

In the first place, we must say that the locality where we 
adopted the following course abounded in loamy day, and 
was in an out-of-the-way-place, where that material oould be 
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had in any quantity, so we collected all the roots, stumps of 
trees, and such other ruhhisli as was useless elsewhere, often 
including such things as old knarly thorns, roots of forest 
trees, and anything in Uiat way, not forgetting a little dried 
wood to make a beginning wiUi. Thus having all things in 
readiness, and fixing on some level place for the hearth, we 
first of all p^pared what we think tlie most important 
agent to success, and which we have sometimes seen 
neglected — " the air drains ; " these we make by cutting out 
two small fmrows or ditches, about five or six inches 
wide and the same deep, cut so as to intersect each otlier 
exactly where the centi*e of the heap is to be, and which 
consequently will be like a cross; these drains we cover 
with stones or bricks, and in the centre raise a few more 
in a sort of heap ; the utility of these fines or air-drains will 
be apparent to every one, as they supply the interior of the 
lieap wiih that necessary element in supporting combustion, 
'* Oxygen," without which the progress is slow and uncertain. 
Having prepared the air-di'ains in such a way as to pre- 
vent their getting choked up, we next prepare the fire- 
heap by laying on the dried wood, and some of tlie easiest 
managed pieces amongst those lying there, and having some 
of the clay ready dug and lying handy, it is better at once to 
set fire to the heap (which we presume was made tolerably 
solid), rather than wait for a large heap to be made. After 
it is fairly lighted, lay on carefully some of the lumps of clay, 
which is best done at first by hand, as tlie small or broken 
part which is thn)wn on by the spado is apt to choke the fire 
when newly made on. After a good quantity of that is on, 
lay on some more wood, i. «., roots or rubbish, and then 
more clay, observing not to overdo it at once ; it is better to 
leave it, and return a few liours ailerwards and add some 
more. This process may be continued for any length of 
time, as the process of combustion is necessarily so slow 
under such circumstances tliat we have often kept it going 
for several weeks. 

One Uiing we strongly urge the inexperienced operator 
against, that is, meddling with the heap in any manner, 
until he is satisfied with the quantity he has ; he may 
keep adding as much as he likes, but he must not thrust 
in sticks, or try his shovel in the burning mass ; such 
interference deranges those processes going on so favour- 
ably inside, Uiat we press on him to exercise his pa- 
tience until the whole be done, and then he will have a 
mass of matter, red in appearance, and, we need hardly 
say, invaluable in its efiects on all crops to which it 
may be applied, besides those huge ugly stumps, which, 
if they had been only charred, would have been greater 
nuisances Uian before, are here converted, like the clay, 
into a nice handUng material, available and ready for 
all purposes, and gratefully acknowledged by all crops 
(peat or bog plants perhaps excepted), besides which 
veiy important matter, me labour and trouble is not great, 
and the satisfaction of being able to make such clumsy and 
rubbishy substances subsenient to so useful a piupose, and 
that without much labour, is, of itself, a recommendation to 
our plan, and to the amateur, who may be making altera- 
tions around his premises, and who finds all his back ground 
crowded up with such cumbei^ome substances as we have 
been enumerating, will find it to his advantage to dispose of 
them as we have directed, and we have no question but that 
in the end he will wish his stock had been a larger one. 

S. N. V. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«* We request that no one will write to the depirtmenUl writers of 
Tub COTTA.G1 Oaedknib. It gives them ui^justiflBble trouble and 
expense. All communications should be addressed " To the Editor of 
the Cottage Oardener, 3, Amen Comer, PatemoMter Row, London, 

Whiti CLOvaa (S. TomlinBon). — The production of white clover in 
a field recently manured with bone dust, taough no seed had been sown 
for many years, is not an unusual occurrence, if the field is trenched or 
ploughed deeply, so as to bring up a fresh soil to the surface. The seed 
will remain unmjured buried in the soil for centuries. After the Great 
Fire in London, when the old houses were cleared away, white clover 
came up abundantly. It had no connection with the bone dust in your 
case. Winter vetchee will not do for spring sowing. Your other ques> 
tion next week. 

To Prbsbbvi Plums and Small Fbvitb.— IF. J. sends the follow- 
inf in answer to a recent inquiry i— *' They muat be fresh gathered, put 



into strong bottles, and just covered with cold water, then well corked 
with good corks, firmly knocked in, and tied over with strong string 
turiecy in the manner or soda water, so that the rarefied air shall not move 
them. The bottles, corks and all, Are to be immersed in a water bath 
(a saucepan of cold water}, with a little hay at the bottom, to prevent 
collision, the bath to be gently heated to 180^ by a thermometer. When 
arrived at that heat, immediately remove all fh)m tiie fire, and let the 
bottles of fruit cool in the water. When cold they are done, and will 
keep any length of time. The air has been foreed out through the cork 
by the heat applied, and cannot re-enter, the external praseore not being 
sufficient." 

Night Soil (M. JkT.).— The " const! taents," or as gardeners say, the 
virtue of the night-soil we recommended for Roses, can " be obtained 
in a less disagpreeable form," perfectly free flrom bad odour, by fixing the 
ammonia, which gives it pungency. The best mode of doing this is by 
having it mixed in the fouowmg proportions :— Two parta night soil, one 
part gypsum, and one part peat cnarcoai. 

Pbunino Rosbb {Ibid).— The Malmaiaon Rose sho«Id always be 
pruned quite close, and the La Marytte, lieing a strong Noisette, should 
never be pruned close after it is well established ; but you may apply our 
general rule of reducing two-thirds, from the last season's grc^nrtn, of the 
strongest shoots ; rather more flpom the next site, and the smallest side> 
shoots cut to three or four eyes. 

Zinc Cucbns.— L. J. P. writes as follows— ''I think your eorrea* 
pondent J. B. L.. of Feb. 26th, does not do justice to ' the Sussex zinc 
churn,' as I have had one in constant use for the period of three years, 
and it is now as good as new, and has never required repairing ; there- 
fore, OS J. B. L. says bis is leaky, although not used long, I should con- 
clude it must be from want of care in the servant who chums. I have 
now tried every variety of chum, inohiding the American, and none will 
answer like the sine, provided it is prooerl^ numagedf but veiy few 
servants will attend to the directions witn rejjard to the cream beug at 
the temperature of 6o°, and sudi is the prnudiee in the lower orders 
agiunst everything new, that although the butter may be obtained in 
summer by this churn in fifteen minutes, and in winter in thirty to forty 
minutes, jret they will prefer using the old barrel, or any other old- 
fashioned chum, although they are seldom less than an hour in aommcr 
about the process, and in winter six or seven hours, or, perhaps, all day, 
when the butter will be so rancid and bad, from being so long about, that 
it must be thrown away. My dairy-maid has to-day (3i^ ofMarch) got 
the butter churned in about thirty minutes, although it was freeaing hard 
last night ; but she brings the cream into the kitchen over night, by which 
means the temperature is much increased, and then she puts uoiling water 
into the tine basin upon which the chum stands, and this has no effeet 
whatever upon the taste of the butter ; and while our neighboura are 
labouring at their old barrel chum ftt>m six in the morning tilTperhaps six 
in the evening, we, with our ' Sussex sine,' have not only made our 
butter, but are eating it. There is hardlv a dozen pounds of good batter 
to be got at any country market during the winter months, and although 
it is Generally by the ifrnoront attributed to the cows eating turnips, it is 
much more often caused by the very long time the churning process has 
been about, putting boiling-water into the chum, &e." 

ImaBCTS ({/rosier).— The minute insects you have sent are one of the 
species of the restricted genus TifpMocj/ba, belong^g to the Cicadelli- 
deous cicadv. The minority of the specimens were in the larra and 
pupa state, the latter distinguished by their short rudiments of wing 
covers on the back. They may be destn^ed by fumigation, in the same 
manner as the common green fly, or other species of Aphidse. The red 
Curculio was most likely the Apion fitumentarium. The females of Chei- 
WMtobia irumata sit very close in the stem, and in the angles of branclurs 
of fruit-treea. — 1. O. W. 

Canaribb {O. a. O.).— In answer to your note, W. Rayner, Esq., 
says—" I beg to state, as far as my experience goes, I preferred Mrda of 
a year old to breed from, but thev will continue to breed when five or six. 
or even more vears old ; but I find the birds always more vigorous and 
robust at the lormer age- I do not know of .any work on the subject of 
breeding canaries that Is not full of errors; I had two or three works, 
but gave them to my children, considering them worthkaa, and their 
titles I have forgotten. I used to turn a number of males and females 
into a room lighted by a south window, in which room a quantity of furse 
or green broom bushes were fixed against a wall. In a large net-bag, a 
quantity of elean, dry moss and hair was placed, so that the birds could 
select what they pleased to make their nests with. I used to feed them 
with chopped egg and bread-crarabs every moming, and fresh water, in 
addition to their usual seed, and by this simple means I have ndsed a 
great number, leaving them, as it were, in a state of nature { what may 
be done in a room, may be done with a single pair in a cage." 

Obaftino Tbbb-p(bomibs (O. T.).— Now is a good time to grafl the 
tree-poeony^ and the best mode is that called the " whip or tongue gnifit- 
ing,*' that is, cut off a i>ortion of the stock, as near the width ot the cut 
part of the scion as possible ; this cut should be about one-uid-a-qnarter 
ineh long, and the cut on the stoek should be the same length. 'Am fit 
them together, and when that is properl^r done, take the aeien, and, at 
about half-way up the cut, make an incision sloping upwards, and al»out 
half-way through ; then niake a similar incbion in the stock downwsjrds, 
and immediately fit the tongue made by the upwards sloplnc cut on the 
scion into the eut on the stock, taking care that the bark of ue one resu 
upon the bark of the other. Direetly a graft is put on neatly, and fitted 
accurately, it should be tied to the stock very firmly. Place the plant in 
a cool frame ; shade from sun^ and shelter from culd. Keep it rather 
close for a week or two, imtil adbeaicm takes place, then give air, and 
treat in the ordinary way. 

OaAmM o Wax (i6M).— The following mixture makes a good grafting 
wax :— 4 lb. of Burgundy pitch, i lb. of rosin, ^Ib. of bees wax, Sox. of 
tallow, melted together over a slow fire, and laid on upon the tying 
material whilst warm. If suffered to become cold, it is so stiff as to be 
useless for grafting purposes. It Is very inllamflMble, therefore be carefiil 
that no fire reaches it whilst melting. 

WmTBBiNG Pambibs (if. B.).— T%e beat way to keep Paneiee is in 
pots, but not as you have in a fhume. They «n TCiy Mrdy. The only 
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bat iitUiDnl mth hnpi ud Diled HDviH. Tlu bcM lima Is taka of iba litto ia our (dnRBeiuat. TkuclMilwiinniiriTir—nS Moata 
P — Ml a i tti mg* M abaat <hc and af JuJj. TlurdaiuA requirsuij hot than tha comnicn» and it nq«iin nv akMluif, -"^it^ Lbfl pit u VHf Kjul- 
!• ■teiu tttta. TUot t4vq is pur* IwB, wi(^ » tUa Ityer of uad on ]aiv. Hfcve jHthijig to do inth groand gUu- 




dHB to Uh flnt im iftiod It Bun; <f tbg mota ad «illul«Abluk, I>dtc» Rtiit-d^t L«i».— S. ~. =. ~~ ~ .»-- - 
tbcj ■» dnd. could obuin tm, at focU, gf tliii nriMr. mnd iW print. 



Biaiani* jiihiioidii IKoit r.).— When tbii boutiful cUmber » 


ZhiKrH ue tlic dDublB nniV growo m our gudcui, buL uapnied ud m 


ioot> •» mud. camped, uid tbe bruchei illawtd > luge •[«• Hd ntT 


HiT.-W. a, H. ■i.ba loknow"howniinytubicjirdtthm»nin 


lltde pnntd. Ll bloom. « fnclf u . »u (ron. Jtui. u Mpumbtr , but 




ilBawen muob battEr in Ibii open lir ; and if it iKRktptin ■lorn pol, 
aupBrpoHlobatwuKloutia Uc;mI dwr Ikj.H^t in>iildnpi7 


will oblig* lu br KndiDg id uuwer. 


P™«. (d poor C™;,, Fmrmrr: Tkrt/tg Wi/.l.-Yoa -ill Hnr 
lutfcccd weti witli luir ccdotu but bro«o from gul nuEii 


bottcT. l>.«lnpotTo.>rpU>t<»w, »[ualilT<ia«»p*lHtob1<><ni, 


9r>iiiiH AHn Cahi Fowu— If. ff. wiibH [o know Ibe prin U 
whieli ho cu be Hipplled irllb flnt-uu ipedmcii. 




tkiWW>«TtUn,>«iTi<»»l<u>daU>tl<«>Kl»doi> Ibe td«a, 


To-iTO.. (0. C.).^So- u Ibe .ud of Hueb or arif is April, iu 


Mda*aMW«f}wdl,«TpFiils,udluri]lwUte. llbourown 


OtrioMr"! Dictie<mn. under ilie beed Love Apple. It it Mo laag to 



hiM ii ttIt td ill tba tvett-KOMd ost*. Mr. Ap^f could tuppij it, if eitnet. Vuu u* qiiiu tight u to the MifivmtUe (ullun. 

J^kEIdJ^CtfrtSDrt.""" °"' "Pfm, 1. u..iior j^^«_^^_EO^-^«_™^'jP^^;_,^'^^"rj_'*™^'j;^*^ 

MoftcD Mtbc gnu bill. DiitDlve li»K»n oaiwo ofiulphttt of tmmoiiLi li.hi colour ion iileuo. There ii no mtgic iu tnr one. Wo prefer ■ 

IB etek piiUUl of j'our hud wUet. none colour, il i* true light colour, .ooneil beeome dlrlr, but the; ue 

kiod M w Mod u> > flover uid letf of it. The »r to mat Dirifttm ixon TKAinINCaatia (0. J. IC.).'-lf iron aire or rodi in allowod 

tpeclaiiliM i. u pluil il oul of doan eailf in Uay, aud u uke il up in u be nitty, they certunly iiyure the bnnche. which chiff agtiuit then. 

Vater it. and Mt it in the gnenboiue or fnme, and it will toon be in leaf xuWc a deep ink! colour, the tinnic and gallic acid in the bark coD' 

tad flower. No plant flowert more (reel; if Ibiu manued, and Ihe toil hinin; with Ibe ruil or aiide of the #on. If the inn it galTanized, 

i. good. Any Hil that will grow a Kranium wiU do for 11. The ifangt which doci not ruil. no nch injury aiiKi. The rodi neter Wonte » 

Aoae it tba earltett and the beat to liirce of all the cabbage rou tccliun. hot in .ununer a. lo be iojurioui. Zinc wire i> rerj britlla iu winter, 

The bvili it dwuf, and Ibe Boweit not Urge, but Ihey are deliciouily and etiiand. u ti u be uu loote b lusimer. Galnniied iron it unob- 

tragraat. The beat YtUow Calrteltria it one called Ciirfmioia, bul jectionible. 

S^an ^ tS". acarLel ^iua b^, « " "SZlj unfit f " .uc™ „J'^J',;7ii' h£i.h" ^"^ rnc"To^ 'i^Z 5'*?heiS'fo''^l?^.'£iS£^ 

P'"'™'' unalilc m riio. and awn after die. Upon opening them, the liter it 

bwntb |nUit.iB Uwii-ow. Let ui know Ibei^ j'lt. aadtheawewUl p„„, Alb».t'. Monai. CoTTioii (dn ofJ Su*«-nler).-Tbete 

glH apeelal diMMioui or mduding your ca«! m an artido or two ue well luileJ for the eouBlry. If jou wriic to - Wood.. Eiq.. Secte. 

^sssti^s^a^^.^:T't^^^i>^'Ji:v:^^"vsx. sf-pi^^^x;'.' ^'"' *^'"' ^'"" "■"- '*'*™' "' '^' "" ^ 

U. ^*S^ wiUui^ Ml"^ M™ ' whether you ^^^ ,p^, ^, ^^tt i. your wil ind .ubaoil, and whether lurfed, aij 

FiKDirrc Baai (A SuAKTiAcf r.— Ifymu- beei are at all thort of honey dibble, are lueful ; but ac think a Huall euJIiTator may ttwayt make a 

iDlbeiikiTn. begin ftediag iminedlmely. If yon feed with bai^ey-iugar, drill oul of a giata butlle, with pipea of different ^m to paH ^rovgb 

an opening al the lop, gi>< It Ibes Ibnt. but if noi, puih haU-n-paund cu»d fou CmcKma — Tbere ii none hi good ai thai nude (rom 

undertake to arrange gaitlent. fg, uy penon who raquirai much curd flir younr fowli. lo puiebaai 

(eclive. Applying Ibt hcUatIhe aide and near the lop of yuui boiler la the tome coireipondenl may be .lile lo an.wer the que. lion— In what manner 

very worn mode in whieb it eould boappliad. We can hardly eoneeiTe grcarei are bnl uted for feeding poultry, and whether Iberc be any one 

thai bj .uch a mode you could ever get any hcatod water into your ■■»> filing in the neigbbourhood of St. Paul'. Cbimhyard who kUb tbtax in 

through a aow.pipe forty feet long. If you eter aucsaed In comouni- cakei. gi.ing direction, how to uie Ihem to the beal adrantage for Ibtt 

caling heal to the lank, It willbeaTerylow temperature, for the dreulation purpoto. 

of the water mnrt be at the .lowe.! poHitdt pace, a. the beal to the eotd Baai (JCafeJ^.).— Neither the Kalmiv tatifaUa aat tbt AKalea paiMeu 

be applied to the lowct part ^ Ibe boiler. Heal ia cauducled down- ^f ihia eounlry 

BiKDiiia TB» CaTT.iaa Gitmain [F. U. 8.).— Cloth hlndlaga tor hU. Cow. wlHealil, bul (hey prefer either tare, cr lucerne, 

all the hack nlumea may be had at our oQee, Amen-Comer, Patemoalar- BiaaaaaT Jaw —We have Ibia from a French gentleman — Toitard. 

Bow. We Miero Ibe other work you mention it itill pohbahlng. u,, i^ ^ Octolicr Ibe berbeniet tie galhered. in dry weather. Shrad 

STCiHoat Tniit IT. IF, )." After amiwing a ptantaliaB.TODwanttD (hem, and put Ibem in a pan. wilb enough water, in which ummei IhcB 

oeeupy Ihe ground under Ihe bough, of .ome Targe .ycamore Uee> with Tor a quarler-of-un-hour ) Ihea lake them elf tbe fire, and prea them 

amaaiKital hardy Ireei or tall dirubi. which ii neil to an Impoiilbility, with a wooden ipoon. lo cruab them i then pour them on a hair nare, 

if not quite impoi.ible. lu the fint place, ornamental tret, and tall through whuh lou inu.t make the juice pai.; then weigh tbe juice, and 

you bad Ihcra etIabliUied Ibeie i hut Ihe ground i.«> preoccupied bylhe piece, i put tbcm again on Ihe Kie [tbe Juice uid .ugar only). Whan 

not. of the Bid tnea, that you cannot etubliih a fnth plantation, ercn the jelly riwt In froth, by lioiling, it i. done. Take it away fram Ibe 

if (ba iliWlg wire Is their faniur. Try a miiturc of iret-boi, eoanon die, .Urn it gntly, and pour il into the pott. 

laortl, tpurgt liaiel, ud the eiergrten berbery round the ildei. Ifany- EmaiATiNU {W. W. If.).— We never recommend tay place aa 

■biag will grow under jour treea, tbeae wiU. Jeairable for emigration. It 1. loo tetponaiblt an undertaking. 

OLaaa rOB Prr <SaMiB).— Tbe nfeatand moat economical glaa for CoLaaTiiA aaiaaTOinai IVrrai) Vou con obtain it from any of 

aoaleuntshMp b^-bardj pltali In winter, and to ttiike cutting, in the principal Lgitdoa Oiiciitt. We hare no HImalayab pumpkin teed left 



IT (A Can, 



FuHQiiH (aori:ltu).—Tbtj prabiblf ut the »ina put in the i 
of Bintual d«peiwloina i*bich pcrrKdai iJJ DKtun Uut ii uted 
other vegvtabln — thrr nniume dcajrinf orguiie m&tteni Kod gi 

CLB&iEiia Cjdik. — An Enquirer wuhet to kDow how cider 
tUcklatbacukcuibecleuedr WiU loiiu: Dctod or Hcrtloid 
obUiBiui.itliuiui.wcr? 

TatlDI'i RlVKl l,Stvfid).—TLt differe 



Hendenon'i, Pine-Apida Pl«t, Edgcvug Raid. Ixiiulon. 

CauiiHS {F. W. S.).— Oo«r the outride o( tb* hup *ri 
■bout aiiu incba thick i the drmHiht hotel Uthe bus miutcomi 



THE COTTAGE GASDENEK. '' bob 18. 

with the bottom cf the cbimner. Let the he«p imoaHtl on nnUl tin I 

numbflr wu priotcd. It ii Euphorbia jpJemJnu. l^A Cotttlant Reader i 

tad Yimng Qardeitffi- — Vi>iir Cineraria, wt Bbouid HJ, it IkOt ■ Dun«d 1 

TUidy ; lu foim doea nnt mou ui> to tbfl mint of DcrfecLJan. but ita ■ 



cr plul 11 the Slalire linuata, or the Piuplc-aipfad 

<T ThiiTt ! m hnlf-hnrdr hcrtiKeouB plut ; nitiTp of Stolj, 
, ind Ainu 1 ECDcnll]' dcilt with u n g TMn h oim |daol. 
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JoHDOii; Pciated by Haiiit Wooi-DniBai, WiuhcMcr HuA-MraM, 
in the Puirii of SvDt Uin Knlcadui ud PahUtbtd br WIUd4M 
SoHUTiLLi Oil, It tile OOce, No.l,4iiieDCaRUT,inth«PiTlihst 
Chhet Church, Cit; of London.— Uuch leth, lUl. 



'SCKitttiimtati. 



NEW AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

FBEE BT POBT. 

WE Itave selected out of our large coUsction of Flower Seeds the most 
heiutifui ud ihow; luictin, euh tort diitinct in colnur, ind emlcnlntld to pradan ■ Hh 
effect when plnnted nut ia liedt oc fniupi in the doHsr-sirdca. W« hm mukMl ancb miMf 
with it> Botuiicil ind Kogliah Nunc— Hcifbt— Time of naveriDK—Caloar of lli« nowo— 
Mumcr of Growing— Whelhcc Erect oc TcuLng, &c._the Time it ihauM be Sown, ud with 

an iniigniacant ipp«nn«, in thnt the colleclioni will complin onlj thoH wbich bc reellji 
•howf and hindaorae, and which we believe would pniie to the entire aatiafaclioa of taj lidj or 
f entleman who might be diipoaed to order tbcm. The 

GERMAN STOCKS, ASTERS, ZINNUS, LAEKSPUES, *o., 

are moat aupcrh- The coUectioDa will be aent fnt b; poat to anj put of the Ki i ig ^ Bi U tke 



«EpnctieB) Ou 
or ul Budcdiug* 



»«; 



I B>5a; fr 
Diifni, ana nirat. or la e fence agminat lowia. 

HA per rard; two jarda wide. 9d per Tudj 
l-lnch meih ditto, two ^udt wide, i^ per 
jard- WoraMd Netting, two jardi'wide, 4d 
per j^ard. 8hecp-falding Net, of auporior 

Snalili, (our feat high, td per lardi three 
tnnded Coed do.. Sd per jud. The Bcpaired 
Tanned nahing Netting, two oc three jwdi 
wide, lAd per jard { four or ail Tvda wide. 3d 
pec jm, — ciactlr the aune at advertiaed by 
stbera at double the abore ptlcca. 



BiU>blt Net, on Cord. M pa fti. 



NE T T I N G.— Superior Tanned 
Ouden Ncttiiig, for protecting Ftnlt-treet 
bnn ttoat. blitht, and birda. oc u a fence for 
fswla, plgeeae, tulip ud aced-bcda, eu be bad 
In UT oBudtr from JOHN KING FAB- 
LOW'S Plihiae-Kod and Net UaDnfulorj, B, 
Craoktd I«ie. London Bridge, u Ud pet jaid 
on* 7ud wide, 3d two farda, and Bd per jui 
bmr juda wide. Forwarded, euiiage fcee on 

■11 erden our Mi, • ■ -* ■■- " — ■ — 

OB nceiptof mnit 



t, poat-offlce u 



THE LONDON UANUBE COM- 
PAHr beg to effuia undBi— 
Con llanata, noatTiliubli for ipring dreta- 
iw, Coneeotnted Unci, Super- Phoipkiti of 
UiM, NItnle of Hodi, Sulphiu o( Ammonia, 
Flihuj ud Agficaltuiml BaJt, OTpaum. roilll 
Booea, Sulphuile Acid, ud ererr ochnirtUleiil 
ilibo, 1 eonilut inpplj of Knf liih ind 



tdCike. 

Quiso, gnuutoed the gnoliii li 



pnrtiniiBot 
p«t MB, or ye« la in Duuititiee of Bn tone or 
apwvdi, tmVillD PUKSKIt, Stcrilart, 
0, Bridr* aiml.BUaH/TinrM. 



Twenty Exlia Fine Varieties, all lUslinct 
Filly ditto ditto ditto 

One Hundred ditto ditto 



£0 6 

10 e 



WHEELEB AND SON, 
I, ITorthgate Street, Olonoeiter. 

CUT.TUIUlL sooustt. 



A NEW SEEDLING POTATO. 

MESSES. WHEELEE AND SON have much pleasure in offflring a. 
New aeedling Pouio, ailed 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

It it an excellent Eirl^ Potata, in fact one of the eulltat IneuldntioB, to lulr thitltlH^ai 
the diaeaae more thin lar other varicljr. It iaa great iwaror. and eacflUent when eookedj llMMd. 
it bat ever; good quality that a potato can biTe, ud ii we hire a good etoek, we cm nfc- it at ■ 
very low price. We hare much pletture in adding the fnllDwlng extrnet from T*e gar Jme ^ 
C^rimirle and JfrimltariU GaMtlle ot Ou) IMb of April lltl ;— 

" PriDce of Wilea Paiato. Uiaiii, Wbiii,». of Okiuaitec. We eu apwk. Ina penoud 
openenee. to the eietUent qoilitr, producttTcneu. ud earlinat of thli Tirietj." 

We cu offer It it 3a td per peck, or M pec buihei, bag and package indnded. AH auntllla nf 
» buahel wd upward! would b« deilreced eirriige free to London. 

J. C, WHEELER AND SON, 
99, Nortbgste Street, Olonoeiter, 

.__ B AQMCCtTOKlI. 80CIB1T. 



BEE HH'ES.— A NEW AND EXTENSIVE SELECTION OF THE 
UOST APPROVED KIND3.-A Priced CitaloiBe, with Dnwhui ud IMeta, lenl on 
receipt of Two Stampi. OBOBOB NEIOHSOUB Ic SON, IV, HichHoIbom, Ld^daa. 

" In aattdsf the hirea eahlbittd In the Ccrttal Pilue, flrii and fcaagiaat. In bt oBtadn, atadib 
Itr. Ta^lor'i £i|ht-B« Hire, ud Ueain. Midgbboiv and Sou iMFKOTiB CoTTASa Bith. bath 
ubiWtad b/ Heaan. NelgbboDC."— J. H. Pi;ne. Sea Tma Cbttabb Oaubvib, Mea. IBS, I7t- 
AOBNTS.-LiTecpwl > Wx. Dicai Cutle Bbnt. UuAaMwi Bau. ud WiLao*. H. 

._. „ „. __.!. ... _ DBblini J. BBHOBDiOP, 
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MARCH 25—31, 18S2. 



WlATHBS MBAS LONDON IN 18S1. 



Barometer. Thermo. Wind. Rain in In. 



35 Tn Lady Dat. 

^ P Rlaek-eap heard. 

t7l8 iDuckliDft hatched. 

r Double Hyacinth flowan. 
96 Tu Wood Soirel flowers. 
3l!W 



99732- 
99.495- 
99.540- 

29.792- 

99.502' 
29.7&O- 
30.124- 



99.452 
29.391 
99.516 

39.097 

-99.440 

29.558 

29.079 



Sun 
Seu. 



51—45 
54—35 

50—44 

5S— 40 

56—35 
54—36 
54—37 



S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

W. 

W. 
N.W.' 
N.W.. 



14 

17 
09 

33 
06 




Uoon 


Uoon*8 


R.&S. 


Age. 


11 19 


ft 


mom. 


6 


j 26 


7 


1 99 


3 


3 98 


9 


3 18 


10 


4 1 


11 



Clock I 
bef.8uB.I 



Dajof 
Year. 



6 
5 
5 

5 

4 

4 
4 




49 
93 

5 

46 

98 

9 



86 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 
91 



IfsTBomoLooT or TBB Wbbk.— At Chltwick, from obaerrationa during the laat twenty-fire years, tbeaTerage highest and lowest tempera- 
tuias of these days are 53.9<* and 34.1*^ lespeetiyely. The sreatest heat, 76<*, occurred on the 97th in 1830 ; and the kiwest cold, 14** on the 95th 
in 1850^ During the period 1 13 days were fine, and on 02 rain fell. 



We cannot call to remembrance any notice of a nnrsery> 
man being mentioned before the seveuteentti century was 
well advanced ; and if this tradesman did not exist pre- 
viously to that date, we have one very suliicient reason 
assigned for the slow progress of gardening before the 
arrival of tliat time. If the knowledge of improved varieties, 
or of new species of plants, was to be dependent upon 
private acquaintances and interchanges, the progress of Uiat 
knowledge would be slow indeed ; and the mind suggests 
more fluently than can the pen what must have been the 
inconvenience and consequences, by reflecting what they 
would be now, even in tlie present state of our improved 
gardening, if by the proclamation of some arbitrary Pre- 
sident, the wliole race of florists, seedsmen, and nnrser} • 
men was supprt^ssed. It is not improbable tliat such men 
as Gerarde, Tradescant, and Parkinson, may have sold the 
spare produce of their gardens, but Ralph Aasten, whom 
we mentioned a few weeks since, is about tlie eai'liest we 
have found named as a regular nm'scryman, and that the 
trade was not long or widely established, seems intimated 
by tlie contemporary observation, tliat " his labours and ex- 
periments had done more good for Oxford, and thence for 
England, than was done by many gaudy gallants." At all 
events, the example had a most beneficial influence, and as 
the Universities were always rivals, foremost in the effbrt to 
establish a commt^rcial nursery were the good lieges of Cam- 
bridge. Austen established his nursery about 1052, and in 
1677 we find this work from tlie pen of Dr. .Tohn Beale : — 
Nurseries, Orchards, Profitable Oartiens, and Vineyards en- 
eouraged, mure particularly for the benefit of Cambridge, and 
the champaine countries, and nortlutrn parts of England. In 
this the doctor says : — " One objected, that if we had one 
skilfhl and diligent nurseryman, who had a complete 
nursery of all sorts of good trees, and of the best >ines that 
agree best with this climate, and mulberr>'-trces, and wliole- 
some trees for the avenues of cities, towns, and fair man- 
sions, that one such nursery within ten or fifteen miles in 
all the vales of these three United Kingdoms, wuuld make 
all these plantations spread apace, and amount to the value 
of millions yearly. 1 answered that it was now doing." 
That nurserymen were not generally established is endent 
fh)m the context, for he then proceefds to recommend gen- 
tlemen to allow their gardeners to raise plants for sale, so 
that even cottagers might have the best vines, " who cannot 
send to Mr. Hose." It api>ears that the gardener at Wilton 
House was permitted to do so ; and that tliere were also 
" gooiUy nurseries about Salisbury ; '* and that ** his Ma- 
jesty's gardener, Mr. Rose, was an obliging example, for his 
sale of the best vines, and the fittest for our climate." Yet 
there must have been many nimtery gardens in Uie neigh- 
bourhood of London, for Paridnson, writing in lfi'2P, says in 
his Paradisus (page .'i71) — ** The Arch- Dukes Cherry is one 
of the fairest and best ; scarce one of twenty of our nur- 
serymen do sell the right;" and Meager, in 1670, speaks 
of ** his very lo\*ing friend. Captain Gourle, dwelling at the 
gi'«at nurserj- between Spittle Fields and White-chappel, a 
very eminent and ingenious nurseryman.** We may observe 
Uiat this Captain Gourle was raiser of the Elrouge Nectarint% 
of which the name is merely his own name reversed. 

Next in chronological order, and pre-eminent in extent 
and excellence, was the Brampton Park Nursery ; concern- 
ing which we are indebted for the following particulars to 
one of its former proprietors. 

" In the year 1681, four enterprising men, gardeners of 
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tlie nobility, taking advantage of the new state of things, 
entered upon this undertaking as a great mercantile specu- 
lation. For this purpose they took upwartLs of one hun- 
drad acres of land situato between Old Brompton and the 
Kensington Road, and there they conducted the new estab- 
lishment under the designation of * LukoTy Field, Cooke, 
and London,' Lukar was gardener to the Queen Dowager 
at Somerset House in the Strand ; Field held a similar 
situation with the Earl of Bedford, at Bedford House, also 
in the Strand ; Cooke* was gardener to the Earl of Essex, 
at Cashiobury ; and London, to Bishop Compton at Fulham. 
' One of theur first undertakings,' says Switzer, * was at the 
Right Honorable Lord Viscount Weymoutli's, at Longleat, 
in Wiltshire, where these four partners abode every one his 
month, and in the inten*als attended tlieir own business : of 
which the new nursery before named was not tho least.' 

** About the year 1680, the two senior partners died, and in 
1689 Cooke disposed of his share to Hen rv Wise. In 1690 
was formed that partnership under the name of ' Ltrndon 
and Wise,' which is so eminently associated with the garden- 
ing and garden architecture of that period, lioth were men 
of high attainments in their profession ; the practical ex- 
perience which London obtained, both at home and during 
his residence on the continent, qualified him to accomplish 
whatever he undertook. Ho was originally a pupil of Rose, 
gardener to Cliarles the Second at St, Jimu^'s, by whom he 
was sent to France for improvement : on his return he was 
appointed gardener to tbe Bishop of liOndon, and subse- 
quently, as above mentioned, * be (with his associates) 
entered on that great undertaking of Brompton Park.' At 
the revolution in lOOrt, he was made superintendent of all 
the Royal Gardens, at a salary of i!2()U a-yeai*, and a Page 
of the Back Stairs to (^ueen Mary, * and it was ])articulariy 
observed that he assisted at the revolution in (taiTying the 
then Princess Anne to Nottingham from the fury of the 
Papist^.' Wise was also a man of considerable ability, and 
like London, was originally a pu]>il of Rose, the roval gar- 
dener. At the accession of Ijueen Anne, she ('(munitled 
the care of the lioyal Gai'dens to Mr. Wise, and by him it 
was that Kensington Gardens were designed and planted, 
after tlie enclosure from Hyde Park. ^ All the business of 
moment done f(»r any of the nobility by Mr. Wise, was for 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, at Blenheim. — This 
stupendous work (begun and most part finished in three 
years' time,) may be reckoned among tlie greatest of all 
these two gentlemen's undertakinjrs : Sir Riehard Child's, at 
Wanstead, in Essex, is the next, and in some respects the 
best of the two. This wax begun in 17<)6, a design worthy 
of an English Baronet, and equal to the gi-eatest French 
peer.'f 

** During their occupation of the nursen', tliey were assi- 
duous in promoting to the utmost the new direction which 
the science of gardening had assumed. Evelyn, whoso 
authority upon th«' subjects of which he ti*eated is perhaps 
more to be relied upon than that of any other man of his 
l>eriod, when speaking of the eflbrts of these gentlemen, 

says :J—* Of all tliat 1 have hitlu'ito seen, either at home | 

I 

* This was Moses Cooke, the author of " The Manner of Kaisin^r, 
Ordering:, and Improving Fruit Trees, &c., &c.'* Ixtndon, 1679. «• 
He was the son of a farmer in Uneolnshire, and brought up to the ^ - 
fession of a gardener, in which capacity he scr^'ed the Earl of4:wex flom 
1660 to 188I. Evelyn in his *' Dmry •* says, " he was skilftti in the we- 
chanical part* of gardening, not ignorant of mathematics, ana somewhat 
of an adept in astrology.*' 

t Switser's Iconographia. X Treatise 00 Fruit Trees. 
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or abroad ; or found by reading many books publish 'd on 
this subject, pretending to spealc of niu*series and plan- 
tations for store and variety ; directions for the designing, 
(or as they term it) the skilful making, plotting, laying out, 
and disposing of a groimd to the best advantage ; in a 
word, for whatsoever were desirable for the furniture of such 
a ground -with the most excellent and warrantable fruit (I 
say warrantable, because it is peculiarly due to their honest 
industry, and so rarely to bo met wiUi elsewhere), and otlier 
accessories to gardens of all denominations, as in that vast 
ample collection which I have lately seen, and well con- 
sidered at Brompton Park^ near Kensington : the very sight 
of which alone, gives an idea of something that is greater 
than I can well express, without an eniuneration of par- 
ticulars; and of the exceeding industry, method, and 
address of those who have undertaken and cultivated it for 
public use; I mean Mr. Georye London^ (chief gardener to 
their Majesties,) and his associate Mr. Henry Wise. They 
have made observations and given me a specimen of that 
long (but hitherto) wanting particular, of discriminating 
the several kinds of fruits by their characteristical notes, 
from a long and critical observation of the leaf, taste, 
colour, and other distinguishing qualities ; so as one shall 
not be impos'd upon with fruits of several names when, as 
in truth, there is but one due to them. For instance, in 
Pears alone, a gentleman in the coimtry sends to the nur- 
series for the Liver Blanche, Tignigny de Chouille, Ratan 
Blanc, (fee, the EngUsh St. Gilbert, (Ilranboum Pears (and 
several other names), when all the while they are no other 
than the well known Cadillac. The same also hap'ning in 
Peaches, Apples, Plumbs, Cherries, and other fruit; for 
want of an accurate examination (by comparing of their 
taste, and those other indications I have mentioned,) for 
which gentlemen complain (and not without cause,) that 
the niu^erymen abuse them, when 'tis their ignorance, or 
the exotic fAne of which they are so fond. ' And as for the 
niu^eiy part in voucher, and to make good what I have said 
on that particular, one needs no more than to take a walk to 
Brompton Park (upon a fair morning) to behold and admire 



what a magazine these industrious men hftve provided, fit 
for age and choice in their several elasst^fi, and all within 
one enclosure : such an assemlilage, I believe, as u nowhere 
else to he met witli in this kingdom, nor in any other that I 
know of.' 
" In tlie year 1714 the nursery passed into the hands of 

* Smith and (!arpenter,* the latter of whom was author of 

* The Retii-ed Gardener," in six parts. 1 vol. 8vo. : London, 
1717. On these gentlemen retiring, Mr. Swinhoe became 
proprietor, and in 1750 he resigned in favour of his relative, 
Mr. Jeffreys, who, in 1788, was joined by Mr. James Gray, 
the business being tben carried on under the firm of 
' Jeffreys and Gray.' But Jeffreys d>ing only nine months 
afterwards, Mr. Gray conducted the basiness alone till 1790, 
when he received as a partner Mr. Wear, a nephew of 
Jeffreys, and also in a few years afterwards his brother, Mr. 
Robert Gray, the fiiin then being *Gray, Wear, and Gray.* 
In 1809 Mr. Wear retired, and in 1818 Mr. Robert Gray 
also retired in favour of his nephew, Mr. William Gray ; 
the establishment was then carried on till 1837, nnder the 
name of James Gray and Son, when they were joined bj- 
Mr. Robert Brown, a son of the Rev. Mr. Brown, minister 
of the parish of Eskdalemuir, Dumfries-shire, but who died 
at Florence while travelling on the continent for the benefit 
of his health. He was succeeded by Mr. Adams in 1887, 
the firm being * Gray, Son, and Adams.' In 1842 Mr. 
William Gray died, and was succeeded by Mr. Hogg, on 
wliich occasion the firm became * Ghray, Adams, and Hogg.' 
Mr. Gray retired in 1847, at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven." 

Brompton Nursery has now been sold, and will shortly be 
covered with houses, and its whereabouts rendered a matter 
of history. Among the houses about to be removed to 
make space for others, we believe is that now inhabited by 
Earl Tflibot, in what is called Brompton Park, and it merits 
this special notice, because it was at one time tenanted by 
Mr. London, and subsequently by Mr. Wise, when the latter 
succeeded him as inspector of the Royal Gardens. 



A C0KRE8P0NDBNT iuqulres — " Why the dungs of pigeons 
and other birds are not as powerful fertilizers as 
guano V* and the ready answer is, because other birds 
than sea-birds do not have food so abounding in am- 
monia. All fiesh, whether of birds, quadrupeds, or fish, 
abounds in ammoniacal matters, or matters forming 
ammonia during their decomposition ; and it is found, 
that just in proportion to the amount of flesh consumed 
as food by any living creature, is the fertilizing quality 
of the manure that creature produces. Thus sea-birds, 
living entirely on fish, produce guano; the human 
species, night-soil; and the dung of pigs comes next in 
power as a manure. 'J'he nearest approach to guano, 
that we know, is the dung of poultry, plentifully sprin- 
kled and well-mixed witli the ammoniacal liquor of the 
gas-works. K our correspondent will refer to our secoud 
volume, he will find at pages 2~r3, a very copious state- 
ment of the mode of using guano, and a list of some of 
the garden crops to which it has been applied, and the 
resiilts published. Since we wrote those particulars, we 
have met with Dr. Tschudi's Travels in Peru, published 
about four years sinoe, and we think our readers will 
peruse with interest the following particulars he gives 
relative to this justly celebrated manure: — 

*< Opposite to Pisco and Chinca there is a group of small 
islands, of which the largest, Sangallan, is six English miles 
distant from Pisco. These islands have of late years be- 
come celebrated on account of the great quantity of guano 
that has been exported from tliem. 

•* Guano (or according to the more correct orthography, 



Huanu),* is found on these islands in enormous layers of 
from thirty-five to forty feet thick. The upper strata are of 
a gre}ish-brown colour, which lower down becomes darker. 
In the lower strata the colour is a rusty-red, as if tinged by 
oxide of iron. The guano becomes progressively more and 
more solid from the siuface downward, a circomstaooe 
natiutdly accounted for by the gradual deposit of the strata, 
and the evaporation of the fiuid particles. Guano is found 
on all the islands, and on most of the uninhabited promon- 
toiies of the west coast of South America, especially in those 
parts within the tropics. I have often been assured that beds 
of guano several feet high, covered with earth, are found 
inland at some distance from the sea ; but I nevtr met with 
an}', and I have some doubt of the correctness of the state- 
ment. If, however, these inland strata really exist, I atn 
inclined to believe that they can only be found on hiUy 
ground ; and in that case they afford strong evidence of a 
considerable elevation of the coast. 

" Guano is formed of the excrements of different kinds 
of marine birds, as mews, divers, sheerbeaks, drc; but chiefly 
the 8ula variegata, Tsch. 

*' The immense flocks of these birds as they fly along the 
coast appear like clouds. When their vast numbers, their 
extraordinary voracity, and the facility with which they pro- 
cure their food, are considered, one cannot be surprised at 
the magnitude of the beds of Guano, which have resulted 
from uninterrupted accumulations during many thousands 
of years. I kept for some days a living 8ula variegtUa, 
which I fed abundantly with fish. The average weight of 

" * The original word is Huanu, which ia a term in the Quichna dialect 
meaning ' animal dung ; ' for ejuunple, Humiuieti^uanu (excrement <tf the 
Huanacu). As the word is no<r generally used it ia an aA»bre?Ut&oii of 
Piahu Huanu— Bird-dung. The Spaniards have converted the final 
syllable mi into no, as thejr do in all the words adopted from €tkt Qidchua 
which have the like temunation. The European orthography Guano, 
which is also followed in Spanish America, is quite enoneooa, for the 
Quiehua Iwiguage is deficient in the letter 17, as it is in several oust con* 
sonants. Tut H, in the eonuneneement of the word, is stronflT aspi- 
rated, whence the error in ^e orthogn^hy of the Spaniarde, who haw 
sadlj corrupted the language of the Atttochthonea of Pen*" 
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the excrement daily was from three-and-a-half to five ounces. 
I have no doul»t that when the bird is in a state of freedom 
the weight must be much greater, for these birds are con- 
atanUy plunging into the sea, in order to devour the fishes 
wliich &ey find in extraordinary masses around all the 
islands. When an island is inhabited by millions of sea- 
bird»i,. though two*tliirds of the guano should be lost while 
flying, still a vexy considerable stratum would be accumulated 
in the course of a year. 

^ The marine birds nestle on tlie uninhabited islands, or 
on rocJcs near the shore ; but they never settle on tlio fiat 
beach, or any place distant from it inland. On this fact, I 
ground my ooqjeoture that those beds of guano in the in- 
terior, which may have been removed from the shore by 
important elevations of the coast, are to be found only on 
hills. 

^ During tlie first year of the deposit the strata are white, 
and the guano is then called Guano Blanco. In tlie opinion 
of the Peruvian cultivators, this is the mast etlicaoious kind. 
It is found in the Punta de Uonnillos, on the islands of 
Islay, Jesus, Margarita, &c. 

^ As soon as Uie dealers in guano begin to work one of 
the beds, the island on which it is formed is abandoned by 
the birds. It has also been remarked, that since the increase 
of trade and navigation, they have witlidrawn from the 
islands in the neighbourhood of the ports. 

'* Much has recently been written on the employment and 
utility of guano ; but the manner in which it is applied as 
manure in Peru seems to be but little known. The Peru- 
vians use it chiefly in the cultivation of maize and potatoes. 
A few weeks after the seeds begin to shoot, a little hollow 
is dug round each root, and is filled up with guano, which is 
afterwards covered with a layer of earth. After the lapse of 
twelve or fifteen hours, the whole field is laid under water, 
and is left in tliat state for some hours. Of the Ouano 
Blanco a less quantity sufiices, and the field must be more 
speedily and abundantly watered, otherwise the roots would 
be destroyed. The efiect of this manure is incredibly rapid. 
In a few days the growth of a plant is doubled. If the 
manure be repeated a second time, but in smaller quantity, 
a rich harvest is certain ; at least, the produce vnil be three- 
fold that which would have been obtained iron the imma- 
nured soil. 

** The haciendas of tlie valley of Chancay have, during 
the last fifty years, consumed annually from .Ji't^OOO to 86,000 
bushels of guano, brought from the islands of Chancha and 
Pisco. The price of the bushel of coloured guano is one 
dollar- and-a-quarter, and the price of the white from two to 
tliree dollars. The price has recently undergone many 
fluctuations, in consequence of the great exports to Europe. 

" The employment of this kind of manure is very ancient 
in Peru ; and there is authentic evidence of its having been 
used in the time of the Incas. Tlie white guano was then 
ehiefly found on the islands opposite toGhincha; so that for 
upwards of (500 years the deposit has been progressively 
removed from those islands without any apparent decrease i 
of the acoumnlation. The uniformity of cUmate on a coast i 
where there is not much rain, must contribute to render Uie | 
l^eruvian guano a more rich manure than the African, as ' 
fewer of the saline particles of the former being in solution, ; 
they are consequently less subject to evaporation.'* 
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CoNTiNnxo the publication of such informatioii relative 
to gardea implements and structures as we receive in 
answ^ to our request, we come next to the following. 

The first is from a gentleman, near Northampton, 
who writes thus : — 

*' The following is a sketch of a gardening implement which 
I recollect to have seen some years ago in constant use, for 
transplanting, taking up plants for potting, ^., in the garden 
of a relative, resident at Warwick. As it has never come 
under my notice elsewhere, perhaps a description of it may 
be serviceable to some of your readers who have many 
small things to transplant in the course of the season. It 
consisted of a hollow cylinder (A), open at both ends, of thin 



iron, affixed 1o a common spade handle by an iron shank, 
which was divided into two parts below, and riveted to the 

opposite sides of the cylinder. Within 
tlie cylinder, and fitting it closely, a nar- 
row iron rim (B), worked up and down 
by means of a slender rod (D), rairied 
up the spade handle, and kept straight 
with it by a couple of smidl staples. 
This implement was made of various sizes 
suitable to those of the flower-pots in 
common use. Wlien placed round a plant 
it was pressed into the ground, by apply- 
ing tlie foot at E, and a slight twist having 
been given to the instrument, the plant 
could be lifted and carried to any part 
of the garden, to be placed, by pressing 
down the moveable rim (B), in a hole of 
exactly the same size prepared for it by 
a like process. Thus the roots of the 
plant were not disturbed in the least 
degree, while all derangement of the 
neatness of a flower-bed was avoided, 
and a considerable amount of trouble 
and time saved — ^no unimportant consi- 
deration in the busy time of spring and 
summer." 

The next implement we commend heartily, and the 
more so because it is within the means of many, for it 
will bo seen by an advertisement in our last number, 
that the inventor (Mr. G. Gotch, 15, King-street-terrace, 
New North-road, Islington) sells them for 3s. fid. each. 



^* The useful invention accompanying this note is one of 
Ootch's Patent Flower-pot Protectors for Windows. It is well 
adapted to suit the middle classes, and one which I think 
the great mass of the people will avail themselves of. I so 
think from my knowledge of the many thousands who are 
pent up in cities and large manufacturing towns, that can- 
not get the sight of a flower, or even a green blade of grass, 
from one week's end to another, and who would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity of ha>ing a few flower-pots at 
their windows. Now, as in the case of London, such town- 
prisoners are prevented having such pets by a 40s. penalty, 
and by the fear of ha\ing the flower-pots blown into tlie 
street, to the imminent danger of passers-by. It ^ill readily 
be seen that this danger and difficulty are at once overcome 
by Mr. Gotch's invention, for while the i)Ots are held secure 
in the window-sill, the heads of passengers in the street are 
protected from danger. Thus tdded, the hard-working me- 
chanic can, in his leisure half-hour, relieve his mind from 
the duU monotony of his labour, by attending to the flowers 
growing in his window, without the fear of ofitending the law ; 
and at such a price as will come within the means of the 
humblest artizan." 

The last structure we shall mention ta<lay is the 
Cow Vinery of Mr. Lawson. He found his first house, 
buUt on this principle of taking advantage of animal 
heat, answer so satisfactorily, that he is now erecting 4 
double one, as represented in this sketch. 
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We will only add the following extract from a note 
from Mr. Lawson, and refer those who wish for furthe 
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information, to HrjcUtiU near Llandillo, where he 
resides. 

** You will obsene that I have ilaed the walls, for using 
fire-heat, if necessary, in very severe fiK>Ht, for the comfort 
of the (tattle ; or, in danip weather, for drying the house, to 
prevent late hanging fruit from beooroing mouldy or mil- 
dewed. The air for the tirea is taken from Uie inside of tlie 
houHe, to assist in promoting circulation of uir." 



GOSSIP. 

A coRRESPOMDENT (C)f whose handwriting we would gladly 
see often, writes as follows, relati\'e to a passage in our 
present volume at page 308 : — 
'* Will yon permit me, in the most courteous manner, to 
; inform Mr. Beaton thai William Wells, Esq., of Redlcaf, was 
the other gentleman to whom Lord Hardiuge offered one 
of Uie plaiits of the AmJurstia nobilis, Resp(H:t foi* the 
memoiy of a gentleman so esteemed as a liberal patron of 
horticulture as Mr. Wells was well known to be, induces me 
to think that when such minutifle are detailed, it is onlj' just 
that the fact should be as desen'ing of mention as that Her 
Mi\J('sty, and other exalted persons^es, were so honoured by 
Lord Kardinge." 

Nearly two years since we drew attention to tlie two 
Tratt^sctints by the following short memoir : — 

Even as late as the end of Heniy the Eighth's reign 
(154G) it was the custom of his queen to send for a salad 
to Holland ; and his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, when 
endeavouring to improve our horticuhnre, and to rescue it 
firom that shamefU dependence, thought it wise to seek for j 
instructors in the same countr}'; she obtained from tlience 
one Tredeskxit, or TBAnEsim, to be the Royal Gardener, 
who, with his equally celebrated son, are especially entitled 
to our notice. John Tssdeskiv, or, as it is now usual to 
call him, Tradescakt, was not gardener to Queen Elizabeth 
only, but probably held the same appointment in the royal 
households of her successors, James and Charles 1.; for 
when he died, about this time in l(iu7, he was succeeded, as 
gardener to the king last named, by his son, nsually known 
as John Tradescant ihi younger. There is no record of his 
burial, but in the churchwardens accounts for lG37-b of tlie 
parish where he resided, St Mary's Lambeth, there is this 
fhuereal entry : — ** Item. John Tredexkin ; ye yret hell and 
black clothe Tix. Ad" His wife had died three years previously, 
for in the same parish -officer's accounts for 10:14 Ls tliis 
acknowledgment — '^June 1. Received for burial of Jane, 
wife of John Tradeskin, l^^s." The emoluments arising from 
the oflice of royal gardener were considerable ; money was 
then five times more valuable tlian now, yet even tlien the 
gardener at Hamptcm Court (who was also a foreigner, John 
l)inye), another of the roval establishments, received about 
two shillings per day ; and Tradescant probably, as the head 
cultivator of the L(»ndon establishments, would receive more. 
It is, moreover, certain that he had profited both in acquir- 
ing knowledge and wealth, by being gardener to tlie Lord 
Treasurer Salisbury, Ix>rd Wotion, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, previously to succeeding to the myal gardenerahip. 
He was devoted to his profession, and travelled far more 
assiduously and fearlesslv in pursuit of plants than did his 
contemporaiy Gerard ; the emblematic figures still traceable 
upon his tomb in Lambeth Churchyard seem to have refer- 
ence to his visits to Greece, Kgypt, and Barbaiy ; and he 
even aocompanied the fleet sent against tiie Algerines in 
1620, for no other purpose than to obtain a supply of Algier 
apricot- trees : he was successful in his enterprise, and our 
gardens were also indebted to him for a new strawbeny 
from Russia, and a superior variety of plum from Tiu'key. 
Our pleasure grounds, also, were eiuiched by him with the 
deciduous ('>-press, and many flowers. He lived and died, 
at the date we have stated, at his house in SouUi Lambeth, 
and surrounded by tiie plants and curiosities he had col- 
lected in such abundance, that the garden and establisliment 
were kno^ii popularly as ** Tradeseant's Ark." His son, 
John Tiui>escant, ji'nior, succeeded liim in his appohit- 
ment, and was in every way his equal as a gardener, natu- 
■alist, and antiqnaiy. He also was a traveller in search of 
jon*s^ visiting Virginia in 1U20, and bringing thenee many 



new plants ; among these was the Spidenroft, md if this 
was named after him TradeseaHtia, in allasion to his fond- 
ness for antiquities, it is a satire not severe enough to be 
offensive, nor within the just reproof— >* if yon exovn n 
botanist, let it not be with thorns.'* We have before irn diat 
rarity — a perfect copy of his catalogue, with portraita of liis 
father and himself, entiUed Musamm Tradeseantiamum ; or, « 
voliecHon qfrmitie* preserved at Somik Lamhetk^ neer Lomdom^ 
hy John Tradettcani. This was published Ib 1656 ; and tliat 
it did contain rarities our readen may judge when we state 
that ono item is *'Two feathers of the Phoenix tail ! " The 
list of plants in this catalogue is far more rich and sothentic, 
for he was here a teacher and not a notice ; and it ia grati- 
fying that the veiy spot is knoicn where they were cohrvwted 
by him : it is close to the vinegar. mannfiMtory of Messrs. 
Beaufoy ; and when visited by Dr. Watson in 1749, a few 
plants were detected among the weeds — ** mamfest footsteps 
of the founder." That spot is yet worthy ef a pilgrimage, 
and we wish the garden coold be found them entire, to 
reward the researon of eaeh palmer of soieDee, instead of 
being almost traceless, and associated with many details of 
sorrow and shame. Tradescant foimd himself in old age 
childless ; and be tells us of the departure of the last of 
his descendants, when, in all the simplicity of true grief^ he 
states that his catalogue had lieeii long before written, when 
*' presenUy tliereupon my only son died," and for four yetem 
it w&s passed aside. Air. Ashmole, a man of congenial 
pursuits, lodged in Tradeseant's house, and the chikUess 
couple, for Tradeseant's wife was a party, by a deed of gift 
(we use Asbmole's own words) ** bestowed upon me their 
closet of curiosities when Ihey died." Tradescant died on 
the 2^nd, and was buried on the :^th of April, 1662, and 
Ashmole has the boldness to reoord his own baseness when 
he enters in his Diary, imder the date of May 90th — May 
of the name year ! — ** This Easter Term I isneferred a bill in 
Chancery against Mrs. l^radescant for the rarities lier hvs- 
band had settled on me." In two years he records that his 
suit came to a hearing, and he evidently was foiled, for he 
does not state the result, and the widow remained in pos- 
session. But the antiquarian \adture was not to be halHed ; 
he hung upon the aged iiidow, and, we may be sure, im- 
portoned and dogged her, and waa impatient that death did 
not sooner render the gift- deed operative. At length he 
prevailed, and tells na in his Biaiy — " Nor. 26, i67-L Mrs. 
Tradescant being willing to deliver up the raritiea to roe, I 
carried serveral of them to my house." This taking fttun 
the old widow these relics and remembrances of happier 
times seems to have continued at inter>-als, and then oame 
the fearful ending, which the spoiler shall tell himself. 
'* 1678, April 4. My wife told me Mrs. Tradeseant was 
found drowned in her pond ! ** Wo have eired — ^tfais wss 
not the end ; for next year Ashmole obtained a lease of the 
poor old widow's house and garden, and the name of Trades- 
cant is not associated with that of Ashmole, tiiongh his 
** closet of curiosities " formed a part of what is now the 
Ashmcdean Mnseum. We are aware that there is a doen- 
ment in the Bodleian library purporting to be signed by 
Mrs. Tradescsnt, acknowledging she had viliAed Mr. Ash- 
mole; but who shall convince ns that that signatnre is 
genuine? 

We republish this memoir because we would shew that 
the Tradescants are worthy of the gratitude of ever}' gar- 
dener and botanist, and that every one of them who can 
spare a shilling would do well to send it to any one of the 
following gentlemen, wlio have consented to receive eon- 
tribntions for the repair of the Tradescants' Tomb, in 
Lambeth Churchyard : — Sir W. J. Hooker^ Boyal Gardens, 
Kew ; J, F. Touug, Esq., M.D., Lambeth ; P, B, Jhmtan, 
Esq., Keeper of the Ashmolean Musetm, Oxfcml; Rev, 
(7. B. DmlUm, Rectoiy, Lambeth ; Mettm, Reeve, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Gsrden ; Messrs. van Voorst, Paternoster 
Row ; and Mr. Pamplin, Frith Street, Soho. 

The Wkiiehttpenmid WeM Cmnheriamd MorHmUural Soeietv 
have flxed their show days to be on the 9th of Joly and 17tn 
of September. This Society was established m IBSiO, Its 
secretaiy is Mr. Dixon, 3» Market Plaee, Whitehaven. 
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PINEAPPLE OULTTJRE» 



Tbosk who have not gone over their stock should 
lose Bo time in doing so. It is oustonuuy, and, indeed, 
in the majority of oases, absolutely neoessary, to renew 
all bottom-heats in the end of February, or beginning 
of Much At latest. Inched, with those for early fruit, 
this process becomes necessary much earlier. Even 
where there are those safer modes of bottom-heat, — ^tank- 
hefUed chambers, — some spring re-arrangement becomes 
necessary. It is almost impossible, and, indeed, imno- 
oessarvt to suggest what precise course to pursue, as 
evervthing depends on the structures and means within 
reaeh of the cultivator. If fermenting materials are 
used, it too often becomes neoessarv to disturb the whole 
pit, which can never be accompUshed without much 
mjnry to the pines, especially if they are in an advanced 
state. Hence the anuety manifested by some first*rate 
cultivators to obtain tauk^heated chambers to plant 
them out permanently, as Hamilton and others have 
urged. 

In thus disturbing pits which have been some time 
filled, a selection of materials must be carefully made. 
Where good leaves have been used, a portion will be 
found* where most excluded from the air, in a tolerable 
sound state, and well-adapted tor the purpose of mixing 
with the new material. It is almost needless here to 
urge the very mat superiority of oak leaves; those who 
have them will be sure to use them. 

In some cases, where pits were what is termed " bot- 
tomed ** in tlie autumn, they will only require surface 
renewal now, especially if fruiting pines are contained 
therein. In this position of afAurs it is not unlikely 
that portions of the tan may be husky, and require 
water. Such should be carefully applied, and some new 
tan being added, and the whole dug or worked over 
deeply with a sharp stake, a speedy renewal of heat will 
take place ; after this pointing-in, a coating of new tan 
may be f4>plied over the surface, ready lor the next 
"pointing-in." However, all these applications, both 
in kind and degree, depend on the character of the bed, 
and the position and age of the plants. If it is sus- 
pected that the plants are rooted through the pots, some 
care must be exercised not to injure their roots. 

A rather ffeneral thi/t will be necessaiy, if not already 
accomplished. Thorough drainage, a good turfy loam, 
and roomy pots, are the main essentials. As to drain- 
age, this we consider the most important of the whole. 
The pine may be oonsidered a ground orchid in tliis 
respect, and receive as particular a character of draiiuige. 
Whatever is used, it should be so placed as that at least 
three laige apertures for the esci^ of moisture, and the 
ascent of gaseous matters, are secured. This done, some 
pounded materials, clean sifted, should be strewn over 
the whole, and then a tliin coating of dried turf, chop- 
ped ; from which nearly all the sou has been ejected by 
tossing it about. Such altogether will form an excellent 
and enduring pasturage for the rooto, which will nestle 
and ramify through all portions of it As to soil, al- 
though turfy loam of a sound or slightly adliesive cha- 
racter is doubtless the best adapted to British skies, yet 
some mauurial matters may, with advantage, be mixed 
with the soil. Almost any ordinary manure, not too 
much decayed, will answer if of good quality, and may 
constitute nearly one-third of the mass. To this may be 
added some sand and a little charcoal grit, which will 
have the effect of securing openness in the soil for a long 
period. If any of the young stock are in a bad state at 
root, it will at once argue mis-manaffement in drainagfe 
or watering ; such must be liberated from tlie old soil 
and repotted in fresh, using the same, or even smaller 
pots. But with regiurd to those in a perfectly healthv 
state tliere is nothing like a roomy shift ; indeed, if all 
other t^pliances were certain, and no farther disturbance 



neoessaiy, there appears no reason why a young plant 
may not go to ite indting pot at onoe. 

It must be remembeSred by the young pine grower, 
that he may count on the fruit risinff, under good cul- 
ture, at from nine to twelve months from the period at 
wliich a strong succession is put into ite fruitiug pot ; 
this, therefore, is a guide in most eases. 

And now, the spring arrangement being carried out, 
the next consideration is to be very jealous of raising 
bottom kMtt. The power of the sun is considerable al- 
ready, and daily increasing, and in conjunction with the 
rising powers of the fermenting materials, and perhaps 
fire-heat, the misfortune term^ burning may speedily 
take nlaoe ; after which it is vain to look for fine or 
high-navoured fruit 

Perhqw about 64^ is a more congenial heat tlian any 
other from the end of March to the end of September. 
If, however, the heat should fluctuate a little from 70"^ 
minimum to HO" maximum, no great harm may be appre- 
liended. We would on no acoouat exceed i)0^ ; a slight 
amount of temporary starvation, to use a harsh term, 
may partially suspend the energies of the plants for a 
while, but "burning** will paralyse them, and is in 
a degree irremediable. The application of water at root, 
whenever the plants need it, will, of course, be attended 
to, and let the water-pot man remember that whenever 
he has any doubte, it is better to lean to dryness than 
to overwatering, especially the kind termed black 
Jamaica, which will not only bear, but enjoy, a con- 
siderable amoiuit of drought. Tlie application of abun- 
dance of atmospheric moisture is, of all other matters, 
the great essential ; tiiis can hardly be too abundant, 
and the syringe should be liberally used morning and 
evening; ventilating freely for a lew hours. Shading 
may be had reoourse to, where stock has received a check, 
for a few hours only in the middle of the day. 

KOBRRT ErRINOTON. 



FUCHSIAS, CUMBERS, &c. 

In about six weeks or two months I shall be able to 
give an article or two on cottage architecture, from 
actual experience, both of head and purse — a subject 
which, from the said experience, I know full well will be 
as useful to thousands as any tiling I can say about 
planting flower beds ; besides, now that I have slipped 
the collar, and sat down under my own vine, they will 
find it a hard matter to keep me to Be-<U-one thing, as 
Mr. Fish will have it But still I must own, that if 
this old constitution of ours is worth fighting for at all, 
it must be more on account of our flower gardens and 
blooming ladies than anything else I can think of, and 
so the flower gardens are not to be let down for fancy 
architecture, or any other fancy, let it ever bo so useful 
to the world at large. 

When I came here, after leaving Suffolk, I found my 
vine in good order, pruned and dressed for the winter, 
sufliciently to satisfy Mr. Errington himself, i found, 
also, after the :2nd of December, that tliere were two 
nice pieces of ground, one on the right and tlie other on . 
the left of me, which, if the French President was | 
obliged to come over here a second time, or even came 
without compidsion or compunction, he might settle 
here, on either side of me ; and not liking the smell of 
gunpowder, or ugly customers, I rented the two pieces 
K>r ninety-nine years, and set-to in the old line of 
bricks and mortar again ; and by the time specified I 
shall have tliree of the best-built cottages in England 

Suite finished ; and being my own architect, clerk of 
le works, some days a master, at other times a 
labourer, and having drained the gardens, and trenched 
them too, deeper than Mr. Mechi ever dreamed of; and 
having, also, made up my mind and my pocket, if I am 
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spared, to plant them at the proper time in the first 
style of fashion, if I cannot write an article or two 
about them all that will be useful to t>iis and the next 
generation, 1 deserve to have the French President at 
supper with me on May-day, if not sooner. 

'Jjiere is a great temptation at this moment for voung 
ardent spirits to commit a great fault in the flower- 
garden ; the winter has been so mild and short, one-half 
of iiie fuclisias are not cut down by frost, and now you 
can see the buds in purple specks all up the branches, 
and you have come to tlie conclusion that you will 
surprise your neighbours this next season with your 
fuchsias, which you expect will come to double the size 
of such as are regularly cut down every season ; pray 
be not so fast ; however, I once thought as you do now, 
and tried the practice in various ways, but all would 
not do. Yet there is still one chance for you, which 
none of us have tried yet, and it may answer, and I should 
much like to hear of many trials of it being made, now 
that I have no opportunity of trying it myself, my new 
ground being so full of botanical curiosities, that I dare 
not trust it this season to experiments of any kind. 
The whole has been planted with potatoes and broad 
beans long since, and in return for your experiment 
with the fuchsia, you shall have my balance-sheet 
without reserve next autumn. No doubt you have read 
with some interest the new way of making old fuchsias 
flower, so as to carry off the prizes in a tract of the 
country where, I can assiu-e you, competition runs very 
high. I forgot to say, that under the system of flower- 
ing the fuchsia so well from the old stems, not a 
particle of the roots is ever touched. The more roots 
there are, and the thicker they grow, the surer a prize 
is won with them ; there is no reason, therefore, why 
you should not succeed on the same principle out-of- 
doors. Go over your fuchsias now, one by one ; select 
so many of the strongest canes of last year s growth, or, 
if your plants have withstood more than one winter, 
select from the oldest of the shoots just as you would 
proceed with so many raspberry canes; cut away the 
weak canes close to the giound, and reserve from five 
to ten of the strongest ones on a stool or old plant; 
then prune all the side-shoots from these canes quite 
close to the main shoot, and also a foot or so ofi* their 
tops. If it is possible ever to cause an old hedge or 
bush of fuchsia to flower with that vigour and constancy 
for which young plants are so much admired, this must 
be the way to do it properly ; and if the same system 
were rigidly carried out for a few years, I see no reason 
why we could not have immense specimens of G-raoilU 
ana Riccartonii in as full bloom, and the blossoms and 
leaves be as large and look as healtliy as those on the 
young wood, in the usual way of cutting down annually. 
At any rate, it is well worth while to put the experiment 
to the test of actual practice. We all know that both 
hedges and huge specimens of these two fuchsias do 
exist at the present moment in different parts of the 
kingdom; but those gardeners who have seen them, 
declare that they lack that vigour and healthy appear- 
ance peculiar to younger plants, and that must be, in 
a great measure, owing to the system of allowing them 
to carry every sprig that escapes the frost, to grow and 
flower indiscriminately ; at least, it appears so on the 
face of it. 

Here I must acknowledge the kindness of all those 
usefiil correspondents who report to us the issue of such 
experiments as we severally propose from time to time 
in these pages ; and, also, our desire to see their 
numbers increased every season. It is all very well and 
flattering to hear in private conversation, that ** I have 
^one so and so from hints derived from The Cottage 
Gardener;" but why not tell the world at large, 
irough the same channel, whether the thing answered 
or failed ? The report of a failure is just as useful as 



that on the other side of the question, nrotidod all the 
circumstances of the case are fully detailed. 

At the end of ray last letter but one, I advised seeds 
of all our half-hardy summer climbers to be sown forth- 
with ; and as it is of the greatest consequence that nbne 
of those should receive the slightest check from the 
sprouting of the seeds to the time the plants are in 
full bloom, many good gardeners adopt a system with 
them, and other plants of the same nature, that ensm'es 
the least possible delav in then* flowering. I shall 
explain it here, and aavise all those who have not yet 
tried it to do so this season, if only for a change from 
the more usual mode ; and, for example, let us take tlie 
Canary plant. Instead of sowing a score of the seeds 
in a six-inch pot, to be transplanted singly into ihe 
smallest-sized pot as soon as the seedlings are flt for 
parting, let the smallest pots be taken in the first 
instance, and sow three seeds in each, at equal distances 
from each other, then we have three ohanoes for one 
plant, and if the three seeds come to make three plants 
let us keep them ; but by no means attempt to divide 
them when the pot is full of roots, but rather shift them 
in their entire ball into the next largest-sized pot, this 
change can hardly be called a check at all, but the con- 
trary. Ten more days will put them a week in advance 
of transplanted seedlings from the same sowing, if these 
seedlings were divided in the usual way ; and almost all 
gardeners know that one week gained in the sjpring, is 
fully as much as three in the summe^time for nowering 
or fruiting plants from the same sowing. It is upon 
this principle that the forcing gardener plants his winter 
kidney beans in small pots at first, with the intention of 
not disturbing them afterwards. Now, there are a hun- 
dred kinds of flower garden seeds, and more besides, 
which can be got reeidy to flower two or three weeks 
sooner than the usual time, by some contrivance or 
another founded on this plan of not checking ; but 
for all such as require frames and artificial heat in 
their first stages, there is no method so handy as the 
small pot system of sowing the seeds. 

The now common system of sowing peas and other 
vegetable seeds on the under side of thin narrow 
strips of turf, and then laying the pieces side by 
side on a shelf or in a frame, to be removed out by-and- 
by, and planted in continuous rows, without any more 
disturbance, is well adapted for many kinds of flower- 
seeds; if, indeed, it is not the best plan of all for the 
whole of them. I recollect the day when this system 
was given to the world in the Memoii-s of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, who awarded a prize to tlie author 
of it, the late Mr. smith, of Methven Castle, in Perth- 
shire. The parings from the sides of the walks in the 
spring make the best foundation possible for beginning 
this system for the first time ; therefore, instead of le^ 
ting the handy-man carry them off in his barrow to the 
compost yard, just tell him, from me, to wheel them to 
the open shed, or to the potting slied if the i^dnd is 
easterly, and then take an old rusty knife — ^the point end 
of an old scythe will do--and trim ofi* the grassy side, 
and also part of the bottom soil, so that you might 
almost twist the grassy ribbon round your wrist ; then 
place the grass side on the bench, and sow your seeds on 
the other side, as you would in a pot, or in the open 
border ; sprinkle a little soil over this, and pat it down, 
then stick a tally or mark stick at one end, and the 
thing is done in less time than it takes to write about it. 
The lid of an old hamper, or a piece of board, will do for 
a tray to carry so many of the pieces to the frame, or to 
a south border, or to anywhere else ; there place them 
as close as three in a bed, and scatter a little soil over 
them to fill up the seams between the pieces, and last 
of all water them ; and what can be nicer, and give less 
trouble ? Then, when the young brood are ready for the 
flower-beds, or training-posts, or walls, or what-iwt, to re- 
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more tbem obo by one* put them on the old bed or tray, 
carry them to their destination, and then and there 
divide them, aecordiug ob you see lit. The roots of the 
grasses, and those of your seedlings, have so interlaced 
by this time that vou might almost divide the pieces to 
shieds, without aoing much violence to the seedlings 
themselvee. The grass will soon rot, and then is the 
best feeding tiling that one can think of—the very thing 
which the best potters advise us to use over the drain- 
a^> For getting up a large quantity of mignonette and 
ten^week stocks in a hurry, two bad things to transplant 
al any time, this is just the very process that the best 
of us oould hit upon at a push. Then, if you want a 
row of Sweet Peas, where so-and-so are soon to be in 
flower, and you cannot think of destroying them just 
yet, or the weather is oold or wet, and you are afraid of 
trusting the peas out, see how ready the grass strips 
come in to nurse your young plants for a time, and all 
that you will have to do at the time of setting is to 
open a drill, and lay the strips down at full length, and 
cover an inch of soil over them, and, next moment, who 
can tell but the whole were sown in the usual way ; 
besides, you have the nourishment from the rotting turf 
to the bargain D. Beaton. 

MOSS. 

There are few subjects that have not two sides — the 
dark and foreboding on tlie one hand, the bright and 
the oheeriug on the other. It matters not what may be 
the subject; whether the highest that can engage the 
human intellect, or the merest trifles of every day 
life — express but the pleasure you feel, and you will 
soon be cooled down by the depreciating inuendos, the 
awful, lowering, ever-ready " huts'' of some who are the 
wet-blanketers of society. That such unfortunates 
should really enjoy the delights of gardening, we do 
not ex]^>ect ; though we hope that if they have a spark 
of benevolence left, they will keep the gloomy to them- 
selves, and not throw its blighting spell over others 
more joyously disposed. I have often been struck with 
the vivid contrast in this respect between ac|joiuing 
neighbours. Enter the garden of the one, and yoiu: old 
favourites are rendered greater favourites still, as you 
witness the deUglit and enthusiasm of their proprietor. 
Blemishes here and there might be found, but with so 
much to admire, who could think of looking narrowly 
for defects ? You have little to do but to sympathize 
with your entertainer s delight. You pass one or several 
assistants; every countenance is lightened up by an 
employer's smile of approbation, if not a kindly greeting. 
Ask whether that suiile, or the haughty fault-finding, 
will be the most promotive of continued and exercised 
cflbrt? But you pass on. The next garden is quite 
as beautiful, if not more so ; but, somehow, the sunlight 
has gone from your spirit. Y'ou feel as if a mesmerist, 
or rather a biologist, had got you entrapped. Anything 
like admiration must come from yourself, followed by 
directions to look at this and that defect, with continued 
giumbliugs of disappointments. *' Even John Truemau, 
there, that after much trouble I managed to obtain from 
neighbour Goodheart, don't seem to be the same as he 
was ; ho just looks as if he did not care whether I was 
satisfied or not." Ah! the fault did not all lie at True- 
man's door. We pass a beautiful basket filled with 
plants still more beautiful, glowing in moss, and the 
moss looking so enticingly green. We cannot get away 
from it ; we cannot help stating our imagination ; wo 
even think that houcst Truoman may be none the worse 
for our deserved commendation; we even get some- 
what poetical, and, thinking aloud, say something of 
tlie b^utiful structure of tlie lovely moss ; the delight 
which must swell the bosom of the traveller as he lights 
on an oasis of green in the wide wilderness of sands ; 



the — "Humph," breaks in our proprietor! as we were 
going to descant on some of the many uses to which the 
common moss might be applied — " Humph, I wish you, 
basket, and plants, and altogether, carried ofl* to yom* 
oasis, if, by so doing, you could oonvey all the moss 
from my premises. I am not fancifiU, you see. I pride 
myself in not heina poetical! I am a matter-of-fact man, 
as you know ! and the fact too truly is, that that moss 
in its vaiious shapes is the worry and torment of my 
life. Look at these meadows; 1 cannot go in some 
parts of them without getting up to ray ankles in moss. 
Even that lawn you keep talking about, though it is 
not so much seen now, will present you nothing but 
moss towards autumn. Neighbour Goodheart, it is true, 
talks just as you do ; of its being soft and elastic as a 
superfine Brussels carpet ; but then I wish for grass, and 
not for moss ; and there now, it is i-egularly seizing the 
top and the joints in the bricks of my wall, not so very 
old, and is getting over the stems of my fruit-trees; and — 
but I need not sav more, 1 am always sure to be disap- 
pointed, &c." And until he can look at the bright side 
of tilings, it is very likely he will ever be. 

Now it is not my purpose to say how much in grass 
lands the moss may be prevented smothering the grass, 
by drainage, that removes the humidity on which it 
feeds; how by harrowing and raking, and pulling up 
that moss, and good surface-dressings of ashes and other 
matters, rich in alkaline properties, the grass will be 
made to smother tlie moss ; there are readers who have 
had more experience in this respect tlian I can boast 
of; neither would I say much about its removal from 
lawns, for, unless the moisture would be excessive, we 
would prefer a mossy lawn for its softness, and the ease 
and the economy with which it can be kept, owing 
to the minimum of mowings and sweepings it would 
require, and also because those who are anxious to 
banish it altogether will find the best instructions 
from our friend Mr. Beaton. Neitlier do I find it my 
duty to say much as to the removal of moss from trees 
and walls, wherever desirable, because tlje remedy pro- 
pounded by, and, for ought 1 know, originating with, 
Mr. Errington, namely, a dashing or scrubbing of saltr 
water, is one of the many plans of that gentleman, not 
more striking from their efi'ectiveness than their extreme 
simplicity. I find I must now allot tlie space remaining 
to me to mention a few of the uses to which moss may 
be successfully applied by all gaidenei*s, and especially 
by amateui*s of moderate means. Let us glance, then 

Eirst, at moss as a packing medium. So far as my 
limited experience goes, I imagine that Mr. Beaton has 
hit the mark in so strongly recommending damp moss 
for the roots of plants destined to a long journey. Both 
in a wet and a dry state, however, it is equally useful 
for packing plants that are merely to travel from one 
part of our home ouipire to another. W- e have already 
seen that for general purposes, utility and economy arc 
combined by obtaining plants in a young state. These 
hitter conditions are also secured by their occupying the 
least possible space, and being of the least possible 
weight. Tying moss over the mouths of pots, and then 
placing these pots upright in round shallow baskets, 
unless in the case of large, costly plants, is a mode that 
must soon be reckoned amongst the antiquities. Laying 
down on their broadsides, is the mode that, for mode- 
rate distances, combines safety and economy, as some 
scores of plants may thus be safely sent in a small 
basket. There are severed modes of doing this :— Eirst, 
packing the pots in moss, slightly moist, and the plant 
above the pot in moss too, but tiioroughly dry ; secondly, 
growing tlie plants in small pots, removing the pots, 
and thus getting rid of the chief weight and incum- 
brance, aud wrapping each ball in moss or stout paper ; 
and, thirdly, by a mode which we shall mention, using 
the moss itseU' chiefiy as a growing medium, and thus 
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dispensing with potting altogether. Whichever of tiiese 
mooes be adopted, ftrmness in packing is the most 
essential. For want of it, a boavo from tiie top of a 
Roacli, or a thrust from a luggage van, will havo a ten< 
denoy to produce something of the smashing* far from 
agreeable to contemplate when the basket is opened. 
For a substance combining firmness and of a yielding 
character, we liave found nothing equal to moss. For 
baskets not more than from twelve to eighteen inches 
in widtli, not anything else than the moss will be re- 
quired. When moi-o than that width, and you contem- 
plate the basket will not be opened for eight days at 
least, it would be advisable to place a layer of straw, 
shavings, or anything of that open kind, merely as 
breathing places for the centre of the basket. So packed, 
after being thumped by land and water several weeks, 
we have seen ana heard of the plants being taken out 
quite fresh, and not a leaf broken. For sending by 
j)08tj nothing is better than a light tin or wooden box. 
' The young plants should have the earth removed from 
their roots in a pail of wator, be allowed to drain, the 
roots then laid in moss, which will become wet enough 
by the remaining moisture obtained from the pail, 
though allowed to drain, and the tops packed in the 
driest moss or cotton wadding. The use of the box is 
chiefly as a safeguard from the crush of the stamp of 
the postmaster. 

Secondly, we may glance at mms as an equaliser of 
moisture. Mr. Appleby, who has been happily instni- 
mental in diffusing a taste for these splendid plants, 
ran well tell us how useful, even on this account, it is 
for the cultivation of many orchids. I have frequently 
adverted to its beneficial operation as a draining 
medium, in all pot cultivation, parting with the moisture 
that is redundant, and hoarding it up like miser's gold 
when the plant is threatened with drought. When 
other means are wanting, we have found it, in a half- 
decayed state, a valuable ingredient in composts, tear- 
ing it in pieces for large shifts, and chopping and cut- 
ting it small for little pots. Heavy clay soils were thus 
rendered lighter and less retentive of moisture, while 
the very opposite effect was produced on soils of a loose, 
sandy, porous character. 

liastly, let us glance at the eases in which moss may be 
so used, as to dispense ivith the expense of the pots, and 
the bother and vexations connected with their breakage, 
and continuous washings. It has already been seen 
that bulbs may be so grown, either for the ornamenting 
of the greenhouse or sitting-room. Many of our friends, 
with small gardens, go through the great proportion of 
their labours in potting, to bring forwara plants that 
are to be turned out of their pots into baskets, vases, 
and small beds in summer. Kconomy of time and 
labour, aud saving in the cost of pots, which, somehow, 
come to be needed every year, are with them questions 
of great moment. Aye, and these are matters which 
must now be thought about in our very largest establish- 
ments. Hence I have mentioned from my own practice, 
that a great proportion of such plants may never see a 
pot at all, merely by pricking the plants out in any 
roughish material in which the roots would hang rather 
firmly. I have not used moss long, to any extent, for 
this purpose, nor am I the originator, by any means, of so 
using it ; that honour, J presume, belongs to Mr. Ferguson 
of Stowc, who made such a stir with his penny plants. 
'J'here is much more trouble in doing them in moss, as I 
did, than in pricking them out; but for all plants that do 
not make masses of fibrous roots, it will be found the 
most economical in the end. I must only give an in- 
stance or two. Look back to the mode described for 
propagating shrubby calceolarias in autumn. In a 
sinnlar place, and the convenience of tlio same old lights, 
only facing the south, a great number of these little cal- 
ceolarias were planted, iSler being wrapped in moss in 



the following manner :•— A good handful t>f moas is taken, 
laid rather fiattish in the palm of the left band, on that 
the young plant is placed, and then about it and around 
it, a small handinl of rich light cbareoaly soil ; Ihe moss 
surrounds all, and is tied with a pioee of matting. It is 
then dipped into a pail of warmed water, and plunged 
up to the axils of the leaves in the rude prepai'ed bed. 
This was done sometime in November, as far as I recol- 
lect They have not been watered lince. They ere Booh 
a thicket of healthy plants as are not to bo seen every 
day, and have merely had plenty of air, and litter thrown 
on the glass to keep out frost A number were potted 
at the same time, but for all the trouble they have oc 
casionod in examining, watering, &c., they are neither 
so strong nor so healthy. 1'he moss is now- a firm 
mass of fibres. Young scarlet geraniums, done at the 
same time, are also well rooted in the moss; you may 
catch them by the head, pull them up, and take them, 
or pack them for any where. I propose serving a lot of 
old scarlet geraniums, kept perfectly dry, and just alive 
all the winter, in a similar manner, directly. When 
planting time oomes, they will never feel tlie moving. I 
will dip each plant in a tub of warmed water, and the 
moss will so hold the moisture that they will want little 
more for the s:immer; and then, in addition to all this, I 
think, though as yet I cannot be certain, that those who 
wish to take from basket or bed their old plants to keep I 
them over, will be able to do so more easily and effect- 
ually than ever, as there will be the roots clustered in 
the moss always to fall back upon ; the best roots, in fact, 
will be preserved, instead of being left behind in the bed 
or box. R. Fisn. 

PROPAGATION OF EXOTIC ORCHIDS. 

{Continued from page IMO.) 

Kria. — A large genus from the East Indies, very few 
of which are worth growing. Such as are worthy, may 
be readily increased by dividing two or three of the back 
pseudo-bulbs from the plants at the time of potting; put 
these divisions in pots and give no water till tlie young 
shoots and fresh roots appear. 

EuLOPHiA. — ^A genus of orchids, with bulbs like the 
tnic Bletias. They may be increased in a similar way. 

F£RNANj)KsiA. — Plsuts with curlous pretty stems and 
leaves. Increased by division. 

GALEANnRA. — In this genus there are some splendid 
plants which are difficult to grow and increase. O. 
Bauerii should be propagated in a similar way aa that 
described for Gatasetumsj but it is safer to place the part 
intended to form a new plant upon a block without moss 
till it forms a new shoot aud fresh roots, and perfects 
the first new pseudo-bulb. Then, after the season of 
rest is over, pot it, block and all, and treat it like the 
established plants. O. Deoonianum shmdd be increased 
by passing a sharp knife through the rhizoma or root- 
stock, and allowing the parts to remain in the pot till 
the divided parts have each grown one year; then, at the 
potting time separate, pot, and treat Uiem like the old 
plants, but be particularly careful of water lodging in i 
the young shoots. | 

OoNooRA. — ^The whole of this genus are worth grow- j 
ing, and they arc easily increased by cutting off two or I 
three pseudo-bulbs, potting tlicm, and treating them \ 
exactly like the large plants from which they are divided, j 
The best season for this operation is when they are 
beginning to grow, and require petting. 

GooDYKRA. — Increased in the same way as Aneclochi- 
las. 

GovjENiA. — A genus of some beauty worth increasing, 
which may be done easily in the same way as Bi&tia. 

Grammatophyixum. — ^I'his genus prodoces largo 
pseudo-bulbs, especially O, speeiosum. IncnMHse in the 
same way as Oyrtopodisim. 
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UouLLnu.^«Alilli»it)oei6i of the gemii are besnti- 
fill, and worth inereaaiiig. The wmy to aooomplieh thie 
w«M, is to break in large plants into three or fonr, aUow- 
iag tlie same number cf peeudo-balbs to each plant or 
diviaion. Single peeudo-biilbs will grow, but thej require 
tfaeee or Hoar years to make flowering plants. 

'Hv^rrunrA. — ^This is- a genus of orohids almost ap- 
proaching to evergreen nerbiioeous plants, and to 
iiunase them, the same means must be used as for such 
p^wta, namely, by diTision. The time for this operation 
is in spring, when the plants wan beginning to grow. A 
Uttks eatra oaie in watering is necessaiy with &e small , 
divisions or young plants, as they are apt to damp off if i 
kept very moist ! 

LicjLKA.-^Incroased in the same way as Catawetum. 

LxLiA. — This well-known beautiful genus of plants 
ia easily inoreaaed by dividing one or two, or more, of the 
back pseudo-bulbs from the leading ones, placing the 
jBieoes ao divided upon naked blocks, and treating them 
m tiie aame way as the estaUished plant, which we 
always cultivate upon blocks, excepting L. Perismii, 
which shoidd be increased in the same way as if it were 
WLGattk^a. 

Lbftotes. — ^The plants ai this genus are small, neat, 
and prethr, and are worth nropagating. As they natu- 
rally aena forth several leaoing rhizomas, it is easy to 
take one off, pot it, and treat it like the laige plants. 

liiSBocHiLus. — Propagated the same way as Bletia. 

Ltcastte. — In this genus there are some realbr splen* 
did spepies, especially 17. Skmmrii. The smst way 
to propagate them is to pass a knife throogh the rhizoma, 
dividing one or more back pseudo-bulbs from the lead- 
ing ones, and allowing the division to remain in the same 
pot till they have formed new bulbs. Then, at the pot- 
ting time, gently separate them, pot, and treat them like 
the old plants. 

M AxiLT.ABu. — ^This was formerly a very large genus, 
but has been split into several genera by Dr. Lindley, 
yet there are some left under that name worth propa- 
gating. M. tenuifoUa is, perhaps, the best They are 
nronagated in the usual way, by cottiDg off two or three 
bacK pseudo-bulbs from an established plant, fixing 
them to a block with a small quantity of moss, and 
allowing them to form their first new bulbs ; then pot 
them, and treat them like their parents. 

MiLTosffA. — An important family of orchids, richly 
deserving every care. They are easily increased by 
cutting off one or two of the oldest bulbs. They may 
be potted at once, for, if not very trfd, everr one is sure 
to grow, especially if not too much watered at first, nor 
kept too warm. Proportion the size of the pots to the 
size of the divisions. 

Marmopes.— A curioos lot of plants, that change 
wonderfully into each other. They are all worth in- 
creasing — that is, it is desirable to have more than one 
plant, or, as is the case vrith most orchids, by dividing 
the plants a number of leading shoots will be obtained, 
and a fine specimen formed, which never could be done 
if the plants were allowed to grow unassisted. 

T. Appleby. 
{To be etmiinued.) 



CULTURE OF THE ROSE FOR EXHIBITION. 

{CotUimud ^firom page Si^) 

BuDDiNo AND pRUNisfo. — ^Tho graod season for bud- 
diog is from about the middle of June to the end of 
•rulv ; this, however, depends much upon the weather 
and the state of the stocks and buds. If the stocks are 
growing and the sap flowing freely, the bark will sepap 
rate eanly from the wood, and then they are in tlie best 
possible state for the operation. The sap should also be 
iowing fireely in the shoots from which the buds are to 
be taken. The matertak wanted ibr budding are a 



aharp good budding-knife, of which there are several 
varieties; tlie one commonly need has a blade of the 
soimitar form, with the handle made of ivory, rather 
flat, and brought to a thin edge at the end, and neatly 
rounded off. This kind may be procined at any respee^ 
able seed ^op or nuraery for 2s. Ad. A Mr. Eamshaw, 
of Sheffield, has invented one that has a kind of hollowed 
end made of steel to raise the wood out of the bud, but, 
though it appears to be a likely instrument the budding 
men are afiraid it will not answer so well as the ivory for 
the work ; however, it is worth a trial, and when practised 
with awhile may be found useful. Besides these knives, 
Mr. Turner, OUT old fHend, also of Sheffield, has invented 
a budding-knife, which is highly spoken of, but unfortu- 
nately I have not seen it and tiierefore cannot say in what 
reraects it is an improvement upon the ordinary one. 

Another article is some kind of string to tie the bud 
in and keep it firm in its place. The most common is 
the dd-fashioned bass mat ; this, if used, should be thin, 
soft, and pliable, and should be used in a moist state ; 
thick cotton, or worsted thread is now generally used by 
the large growers, and is very exoellent fnr that par- 
pose. The stocks generally adopted are clean stra^ht 
stems with roots of the common nedge rose. These may 
be procured out of the hedges, or out of copses where 
they grow wild. They may be had of various heights 
from six feet to one foot, all of which will be found 
useful. Plant them in nursery rows in rich soil, eaiiy 
in November. Gut off the tops to tlie desired height 
previously to planting. At the place where they are 
cut the stock should be not less than as thick as a 
man's little finger. By being of this strength, and 
pretty well rooted, they will be able to send forth one, 
two, or three shoots, strong enough to receive buds the 
succeeding season. 

Previously to putting in the buds, take a common 
pruning-knife and go over the whole of the stocks, dress- 
ing off the side-branches of the young shoots (if any 
are produced) close to the stems, especially near to the 
place where the bud is to be inserted. This should be 
done a week or two before the budding season. The 
reason for doing this is to throw a greater quantity of 
sap into the fresh bud, as well as, by cutting off these 
superfluous shoots, to enable the operator to perform his 
work more easily. 

All these preparations being made, and the stocks and 
buds in gooa working order, choose a rather dull cloudy 
morning, and commence the budding by first taking off 
a shoot or two, or more, as may be required, of any kind 
that may be desirable to increase. Put the ends of 
these shoots into a vessel containing water, to keep them 
plump and fresli till Aey are used. 

In tlie firet volume of The Gottaoe Garden eb there 
are some wood-cuts of the diflerent and various modes 
of budding, and to such of our readers as are fortunate 
enough to possess that volume, we would say turn to 
that place and con over the pictorial lesson. For the 
benent of such of our readere as may not have the 
volume containing the wood-cuts, we will endeavour to 
deecribe the operation. Take a shoot of the kind wished 
to be increased, trim off the leaves, leaving on a short 
piece of the leaf-stalk ; then cut off a portion of the 
shoot about half-way through, carryina the knife slant- 
ing upwards about as much above the bud as the begin- 
ning of the cut is below it When this is out off, it will 
be about oue-and-a-half-inch long, with a bud in the 
centre, tiien put the shoot into the water again, turn the 
bud over, and with the point of the knife raise up the 
wood from the baric at the lower end, give it a smart 
twitch, and the wood will all come away from tlie bark 
excepting the small portion in the eve of the bud. 
Should this come out also, the bud will be hollow, and 
of no use ; throw it away, and try the next till you suc- 
ceed in leaving it in ; then place the bnd between your 
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lips, holding it gently, take the knife in the right hand, 
and take hold of the shoot to he budded with the left, 
make an incision or cut, no deeper than the back, across 
the shoot, then form another incision lengthwise down 
the centre of the shoot, bringing it up just to the cross- 
cut, turn the knife, and with the ivory end raise up the 
bark on each side of the longitudinal out without tear- 
ing it, take the bud in one hand, and dexterously thrust 
it downwards, leaving a small bit of the bark of the bud 
j above the cross-cut. The short leaf-stalk will now be 
j found useful to push the bud into its place, then turn 
j the knife in your hand again, and gently, but cleanly. 
I cut oiT the portion of the bark of the bud that was left 
above the cross-cut. Fit it in so that it may touch 
closely the bark on the upper side of the cross-cut. If 
this is well done, the two barks will quickly unite, and 
tlius cause the bud to swell and grow. Tie the bark of 
the stock closely down upon the bark of the bud, leaving 
' the bud uncovered. The situation of the new bud we 
had nearly forgot ; it should be on the upper side of 
the young branch of the stock, and not more than two 
inches from the main stem. If the stock has more 
shoots than one, put a bud into each, and proceed till 
one variety is finished ; tlien place a number or name 
to it, and go on with the next kind, numbering it also, 
and BO proceed till all the stocks are budded. 

T. Appleby. 
(To be continued.) 



SOME OF THE BEST KITCHEN-GARDEN 

VEGETABLES. 

As a soil; of wind-up to the last number of the present 
volume, we believe we cannot do the amateur better 
service than by recommending to him such a selection 
of vegetable seeds as we have found best adapted to the 
wants of small or medium-sized gardens; annexing 
Buch remarks as our limited space will allow, and con- 
fining our list solely to such as possess the merits 
required. 

Brocou. — Purple and White Cape for autumn use, 
followed by Walcheren, that succeeded by Orainge*8 or 
Snow'Sy winter, and finally CkappelVs, the WUoove^ or 
Bowie 8^ will carry the season through ; a little of the 
Sprouting ought also to be sown, in case a severe 
winter occurs. The usual time of sowing is the end of 
April, but the late kinds sooner; while Walcheren may 
be sown in succession as late as June. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^The best is imported; sow in 
March. 

Borecole. — Curled or Scotch Kale, and Buda Kale^ 
are both inferior in point of delicacy to Chou de Milan, 
which is, however, less hardy ; sow all three as early as 
you can. 

Beans. — Early Hangdown may be sown in Novem- 
ber, after which the Qreen Windsor is in more repute. 
Johnson* 8 Wonderful is very long in the pod, but less 
j prolific than the two kinds mentioned above (?). 

Beans (Dwarf Kidney, or French). — Fultners Early 
Forcing y followed by Canterbury and Liver-coloured; the 
second week in April is soon enough for trusting the 
first sowing out^doors. 

Beans (Runner Kipney). — The old Scarlet is better 
than the White, Painted Lady, or Case-Jcnife; the end of 
April they may be sown. 

Beet. — The best Crimson ; but we cannot recommend 
any particular named variety ; the White is used as a 
salad. The beginning of May both may be sown. 

Cabraoe. — ^The Fulham and East Ham to stand the 
winter, and the London Market for summer crop. The 
former may be sown from the first to middle of August, 
the latter early in spring; they aU deserve good groimd. 

Carrot. — Eofly Horn the best flavourod, next to 



that the Green-topped ; the AUrwgham and Surrey Bie 
said to keep better. Sow early in April. 

Cauliflower. — ^Although we have grown what was 
called the Asiatic, the late and the early, we never could 
distinguish any difierence. Sow a ^ood early kind, in 
some favoured situation, at the ena of August or be- 
ginning of September; the other kinds in succession, 
in spring, up to the middle of June. 

Celery. — Seymours Mliite and Liangs- Paw, both 
good whites; MancJiester, or Coles's Dwarf, for red. Sogr. 
on some well-prepared bed first week in March, prick 
out in May or June, and finally plant in trenches in 
July and August. 

Cress. — ^The Plain is best for small salading; but the 
leaves of American and Golden Cress are useful in winter, 
for which sow the end of August. Common Cress sow 
weeklv, in the open ground in summer, and in pans, 
placed in heat, in winter. 

Cucumber. — Sion House and Roman Emperor aro 
prolific hearers, but are not prize sorts ; the improved 
Stochwood is the best ibr outrdoors. 

Endive. — BeUavian is the hardiest, but is not so crisp 
as the White Curled; both may be sown in succession, 
from the middle of June to August 

Lettuce. — Brown, Brighton, and Paris Coss, and 
Drumhead Cabbage, are best for summer, and Hardy 
Hammersmith and Broicn Dutch for winter. Sow in 
succession from February to September, and plant on 
good ground. 

Melon. — Beechwood and Bromham HaU are good, as 
is also Hampton Court. The best 8carlet>fleshed are 
some of the Eock or Canteleupe varieties. 

Onion. — Globe, Wldte, and Brown Spanish, or Por- 
tugal, and Reading, for general crop, and the James* 
Keeping and Strasburgh for keeping ; sow the first week 
in March. The Silver-skinned, for pickling, need not 
be sown before May, and then very thick on poor 
ground. 

Parsley. — ^The best curled that can be had. Sow 
fix)m February to July. 

Parsnip. — ^The Jersey Marrow is said to bo finer than 
the HoUow-crowned. 

Radish. — Woods Early Frame, Salmon, and Short- 
top, all good, as is also the White and Red Turnip. 
They all require fine, mellow ground. 

Savoy. — Drumhead is best, but the Green Curled is 
hardier. 

Spinach. — Round-leaved for summer, and Long-leaved 
for winter; the latter sow the 1st of September, the 
former in succession in spring and summer. 

Turnip. — Snowball ana Early Stone, both good ; the 
latter best for winter. 

Vegetable Marrow. — Common is better than the 
Custard. Sow in heat in the middle of March, and 
plant out in May. 

Pot and Sweet Herbs. — ^These must be regulated 
by the wants of the family, but usually Sweet Mafjoram, 
Chervil, BcuU, Sage, Thyme, and Fennel, are used, as 
well as Mint, Tarragon, Sorrel, Angelica, &c., which aro 
generally propagated from slips, ratber than seeds. 

Leeks. — ^Tlie London Flag or Scotch is best- 

Peas. — Warners Emj)eror for first crop, Champion of 
England and British Queen for main crop ; the first sow 
in November, the others in succession from Februai-y 
to July. Where sticks cannot be had, sow Woodfords 
Marrow, Bedtnan*s Imperial, and Bishop* s Longpod. 

Sundries. — Besides the above, a little Asparagus 
ought to be sown every year; as also Seakale, Car- 
doons if wanted. Capsicums or ChiUes, Tomatoes, Sal- 
scrfy, Scorzonera, Rampion, Chicory, and some more 
things, which the taste or wishes of the family may 
dictate; and Shalots and GarUo ought to be planted 
very early in spring, as well as plantations of Globe 
Artichokes and Rhubarh made, and Jerusalem Anu 
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ehok€9 and Potatoes planted ; but these orops, thou|[h of 
the utmost importance, do not come within the limitB 
of the •• seed list/' only, for literal accuracy, I have hero 
mentioned them. J. Kobsox. 



A WAY TO BE MISERABLE. — No. 2. 
Bjf Vie Jtdhoreu of *' My Flower*;' ic. 

It may, I hope, benefit my younger readers, to consider 
tho consequences of another early and thoughtless marriage, 
about wliich I am going to tell them. One or two real ex- 
amples are better and more convincing than a hundred 
fancied ones, wliich are often passed by as amusing tales, 
mithout doing any further goocf ; and I feel sure if any thing 
oa» persuade the young to be in no hoiry to settle in life, a 
very great deal of good will be done. 

Ami Jones married William Bird in the thoughtless way 
that most young people enter upon this solemn contract 
She was verj' young, veiy giddy, and i-ery self-willed. Her 
mother was a woman of great piety, and did all she could to 
teach Map' tlie right way, but she made no impression upon 
her, and it ended in her marrying William Bird, a reckless, 
worthless fellow, fond of poaching and rat-catching, but 
nothing else. Mary soon repented of what she liad done, 
but it was too late to mend the matter. She was very un- 
happy, half-starved, and unkindly treated. S)io used to go 
to her mother's house whenever she could, and always found 
a welcome, and as much food as poor people have to spare, 
which is but little ; but at her own home she had no comfort, 
and she bitterly repented the foolish step she had taken, 
and the misery she had brought upon her own head. 

If Mary had been a few years older, she might periiaps 
have Vnowsi better what to do, and how to do it, than she 
did now. She was but a girl, and could only crj-, and go to 
her mother when William was cross or tipsy. Things 
might have been better had she been older ; but certain it is, 
that where God is not loved and feared, no blessing can be 
expected upon any thing wo do ; and however we may strive 
to do right and wisely, we shall never find one. 

Mary Bird was not a strong young woman, and sorrow, 
want, and fatigue, began to puU her down. She had a cough, 
too, which increased upon her, and the labour of carrying 
her baby about began to be very great. She used to stay 
for days at a time with her mother. Bird cared not where 
she was, as long as he had not to feed her ; he went ferret- 
ing and poaching, and left her to do as she pleased. 

Poor Mar}' ! consumption had attacked her, and her days 
were numbered. She was obliged at last to give up aU her 
work, and be waited upon by her poor old mother, who was 
not stron«( liersclf, and great were the privations this poor 
young creature suffered as she lingered on the bed of sick- 
ness. She knew and felt tliat she hail brought misery upon 
herself, and <listress and difficulty upon her parents, and she 
began, too, to feel the truth of all her mother had told lier 
of tho world beyond the grave, to which she was rapidly 
hast(*ning. All these things came before her as she lay 
liclplosH and exhausted. Oh ! what terrible companions are 
selt-reproai'h and terror when they sit beside our death- 
bod ! It pleased the God of Mercy to give her an assu- 
rance of peiice at last ; but long and bitter was the I'epentance 
she felt before the comfort came ; and her worldly sorrows 
lasted to the end. Her husband cared nothing alKmt her ; 
he came to the liouse, and went in and out as ho pleased, 
but he took little notice of his poor dying wife, and never 
did any tiling for her. When she felt her end approaching, 
she sent for him to take a long farewell, but ho stood by her 
bedside as if he was made of wood, dropping lier hand, 
and leaving the room as soon as he ]K>ssibly could. Dying 
as she was, the countenance of poor Mary expressed the 
pain tbi« unfeeling conduct gave her. Her eyes followed 
him till ho disappeared, but he never looked back at her. 

Something like this will ever be the case when people 
marry in tliis wi^. Death may not so soon part Uiem — they 
may live together for many years, but with no better found- 
ation than youtliful fancy, and no other reason than their 
pcrvprse vrill, they cannot hope to bo mndi happier tlian 
poor Mar}' and her wild Imsband were. The blessing of 
(iod must be songht, and striven for, or else there is no 



hope, whether young or old — iibu is the one thing needAil ; 
but tliere aro veiy few young people who think about this 
one tluug, or any thing else, except the fancy of the moment, 
and, therefore, if a few years can be gained, more serious feel- 
ings may awsdcen, by God's grace ; and at any rate, sense and 
understanding will improve, and give a woman a better 
knowledge of her duty as a wife. 

Harriet L was six or seven -and -twenty when she 

married George Collins. She was a very well-conducted, 
clean, active young woman, but she hit upon an indifferent 
helpmate, who would have made a sad husband to a young, 
giddy girl. As it was, Harriet acted dutifully and pru- 
dently when she found out the truth. She was always at 
home, always clean and cheerful, and rather pla}'fal in her 
manner; above all, she was a woman of a soft voice and 
few words, and never tried to have the latt word, Tliis is an 
excellent thing in woman — we do not always attain it— but 
it goes ver}' far towards making our homes happy. George 
Collins is a quiet, peaceable man to look at, and says very 
little, but he is very determined, and there is no way *)f 
dealing with him when he takes a thing into his head. A 
young woman wiUiout discretion, or a talking one, would 
have been beaten, or deserted, but Harriet sat very quietly 
mending his clothes, and gave him his tea with a quiet face, 
and a kind manner. He is very fond of her in his way, and 
is a very kind and strict father ; and her patient forbearance 
and good sense have iniiuenced him so much, that she can 
go to liim in the beer house and bring him quietly home. 
A step scarcely any other wife dares to take, or gets any 
thing by if she does. 

Now, we cannot say that every woman of Harriet's age 
will have her gentleness and prudence ; but tliere is more 
likelihood of it than if she is under twenty. Harriet is a 
woman of a religious mind, which is the only real security 
for right action, prudence, and forbearance ; but still much 
may be hoped in a worldly way, from a few added years and 
experience. 

Parents are doing immense mischief to their children by 

letting them be their ovm. masters at so early an age as they 

do now. All ver}' old people shake their heads, and say-- 

" It was not so in my day; " and tliey are grieved at the evil 

that arises from the change. Vice and crime spring from it, 

as well as want and social iliscomfort. Many villape sins 

and sorrows arise from it; many miserable rhildieu and 

' sorrowing parents. " Children, obey your parents in the 

' Lord, for this is right Honour thy father and mother, 

which is the first commandment, with promise : tliat it may 

l>e well with thee, and thou mayest live long in the land. 

. And ye, fathers, provoke not your children to wrath : but 

■ brinp'them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 

This is tlie pn^cept of God, and not of man. Let us all hold 

, it fast, and obey it. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING.— April. 

Thk busiest month in tho whole year, and the man who 
mill not i)ut forth all his energies at this pcjriod is unwortJiy 
of the soil ho occupies. It is of little use to ask him to 
carry out improvementH in his plot of ground during the 
dull days of autumn and winter, if he stand mith folded 
arms in April. But to the really industrious and steady 
labourer, who possesses that valuable addition to a ruiii- 
fortable cottage — a bit of land, April is a month of unusual 
animation, and the laboturs and plottings of the tndy ililigent 
' are accompanied by a degree of hilarity, arising from a secret 
, consciousness of the fact that well-directed labour applied 
to the soil is %\}x^ to bring a corresponding reward. 

Iiast month we drew attention to mixed cropping, and wc 
hope til at some of our readers have benefited by tlio hint« 
tliere afforrled ; if tliey do not take tliem as they stand, tliey j 
may at least receive assistance in chalking out schemes of 



cropping. 

1*0TAT0E8. — Surely most of these are planted by this time, 
if not, tlie public is a hard learner. To those wlio have not, 
we say, b>so not an hour; every week after the middle of ' 
^larch increases the chances of potato disease. This valu- 
able root is now rapidly recovering its lost tone, in these 
parts at least, and this in consequence of the avoidance of 
fermentation, coupled with early planting. Uiu- seed has all 
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Iain on boarded Hoortj uince the digging-tip time, and finer 
stock WHH never seen. Having occasion to weigh a bnsliel 
the other day, the man who did so had provided a basket, 
Huch as is UHually employed to hold a buKhel as they are 
taken from the pits or hogs. Tom was, however, pro- 
digiously surprised to iind that the 00 lbs. allowed as a 
bushel in these parts would not by any means fill the basket 
Now Tom is a deep filn, of some fifty to sixty summers, and 
is considered marvellously 'cute among liis compeers ; but 
Tom could not unravel the mydteiy, so he appealed to a 
higher authority, for he thought there might be some Qrcek 
or Latin in the affiiir. In order to illustrate the thing 
familiarly, Thomas was asked whether a labourer who 
should mow an acre of grass on a hot day in June without 
eating or drinking, would weigh lu^vit^r when he entered 
the field or when be came out ? These seed potatocfi, then, 
are firm, unsproutod, and unfermented, and the middle-sized 
ones, termed " sets," arc alone planted. This practice has 
been gaining ground in these parts ever since the com- 
mencement of the disease. 

And now for the routine of April business, which we will 
place in the order in which it may be executed, not accord- 
ing to the importance or value of the various items. If any 
crop is named for which Alarch was the proper time, wo do 
so for those who have been guilty of neglect. 

Onions. — Deep digging on plots well-manured for a pre- 
vious crop. Cover thinly, and tread or roll the surface hard 
when dr}'. We prefer bods, in drills, at seven inches dis- 
tance. 

Jerusaleu Auti(;hoke8. — l^ost on boundary or coarse 
pieces; need no manure. Plant in rows with twenty-six 
mches between, the roots Afteen inches apart 

Tarsnips. — A deep loamy soil best ; if chalky, so much 
the bf^ttcr. Whatever manure is used, dig it down at least 
a foot deep. In rows of eighteen inches; plants thinned 
out at three oi»tirations. The first merely singled, coupled 
with clean weeding ; the second, plants reduced t«» three- 
inch distance ; and the last, in July, to six-inch distance. 
At this time, the thinnings will be valuable fcKxl for man 
or beast 

Common Turnips. — A few for accommodation ; for those 
ephemerals may not usurp the room required for winter 
stores. Some of the Dutch kind sow immediately; they will 
do as an edgin«^ to a plot, using no manure, for it spoils their 
flavour, makes them run to leaf, and keeps them too late on 
the ground for a succeeding and profitable crop. We sow 
such without even digging, if the ground is pretty good. As 
soon as full-sized, they must bo pulled, the tops immediately 
cut off, and the roots soile<l over a foot thi(?k ; they will keep 
a month or more, and throw their ground at liberty in the 
early part of .Inly. 

13R0AD Beans. — The last planting in the beginning ; they 
will not i)ay afterwards. 

Pkas. — If ground can be spared, let a good row or two 
of the Green Iinjierial be sown in the early part of April; 
few allottees or cottagers ought to spare either ground or 
manure for them afterwards. At the sowing, some rotten 
and very moist manure should bo dug in, to prevent 
mildew. 

Carrots. — Here we have an important affair ; one of the 
most valuable roots in cultivation. We would, nevertheless, 
rather lean to the swede and mangold on limited plots, as 
being more certain; the mangoM esp©<;ially, an producing 
bulk with fpiality. By all means, trench two spades deep 
for can-ots of the larpfer breed, introducing rotttm manure 
in the bottom spit If some of the subsoil comes up in the 
operation, so much the better, imless some ungovernable 
clay. They may bo sown in alternate ro^'s i*ith parsnips, 
th(^ drills fifteen inches apart 'J'heso crops combined, 
being progressively thinned up to the beginning of August, 
a selection must be made. If the grub has taken the carrots, 
then.» will be a crop of the parsnip to fall back on; if not, 
the carrots may be it'taincd, or, by heavy thinning, a portion 
of each may be reserved. In sowng carrots, our practice is 
to fill half the drills with a stimulus thus prepared : — The 
bulk of the mixture is very old manure or leaf-soil, in a fine, 
powdery state, to this we add one-eighth of guano, and one- 
sixth of soot, and then add the seed. The whole is most 
completely mixed, and, as before observed, the drill half- 
filled, simply raking the ordinary soil over the whole. Of 



course, the amount of material and quantity of seed is 
closely calculated previous. 

Swedes. — ^What more important? From the cottier to 
the prince they creep into our economics. Those who sow 
in drills to remain, may do so from the middle of April to 
the second week in May ; we thus allow much latitude, in 
order to facilitate schemes of mixed cropping. Sowing to 
transplant is another thing ; this must, in part, bo ruled by 
the condition of the crops forming part of the combination. 
Allowance must be made in this case for the richness of the 
soil, both in earlincss of so^i^ing and distance. Rich soil, 
later and thinner ; poor soil, earlier and thicker. Sow, to 
remain in drills, at about twcnty-8ei\'en inches ; in aeed-beds 
to transplant, make drills across four-feet beds, at five inches 
apart It ought to be more generally known, that strong 
Swedes from the seed- bed may be transplanted with a bulb 
as thick as a Uttle stone tiumip, with success. Indeed, this 
is the only plan with mixed orops, when the ground comes 
to hand late. We have proved this uonolusively. Let us 
advise a similar drill mixture to that suggested for carrot8. 

Mangold. — This loves saline applir^itions, h good depth, 
good tilth, and no lack of manure. If the soil be shallow, 
sow the Orange 01<»l»e kind; if very deep and loose, tlie 
Long Ked. In drills twenty -six tn thirty inches apart; plants 
finally thinned to eight to ten inches. Sow from the middle 
to the end of the month. We have had a veiy good crop 
sown near the middle of May. 

Cabhaoes. — Sow once a month until the middle of August. 
Of course tlie extent of each sowing must be ruled by the 
prospi'ctivo need of plants ; the latter determined by the 
cropper's scheme. A liberal sowing should bo made in the 
middle of the month, to provide plants for blanks in the 
root croi)s, &c,, and a similar quantity in the middle of 
June for Coleworts. The hoe should be now freely worked 
between those planted in the autumn, or in FebruaTy. 

Brocotj. — A luxury ; a pinch ^)f the Walcheren, Snow's 
Winter White, and the Wilcove in the middle of the month, 
and the Cape and Walcheren in the last week. 

The VARioiTS Greens. — Curled Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, itrr , in the l>eginning, if wanted. The Thousand- 
hejiiled Cubbage, too, if room to spare. 

Miscellaneous. — Narstiutiums, Scarlet Hunnen, and 
Kidney Heans, towards the end. Lettuc«^, a phioh once a 
month — ^the Ady's Cos. Cuoumbere, Gherkins, and the 
A'ogetable Marrow, at the end. 

And now a little parting aflvico to the cottager. Be sure 
to care for your manure-heap ; do not have it scattered about 
with its surface dried up. Spread a HtUe soil over it 
monthly, at least Do not suffer the rains to carry its 
strengtli down the next ditch; it will snit your neighbour, 
but not yourself. Make uj> your mind that not one weed 
shall seed in your plot, if possible. Dig deep, and stir 
deep, at all times, unless mote may be injured. Perform 
no cultural operations when the ground is wet, unless it be 
hand weeding. In transplanting operations, do not suffer 
the niote to become in the least diy whilst out of the 
soil. Puddling is a good practice before planting. Dig a 
holo where tlie plants are pulled — say cabbage plants ; pour 
some water, dung-hill drainings if at hand, into the hole, 
and stir the water about until thick mud ; in this dip each 
bunch before placing it in the basket In order to be sure in 
your plans, and that the sowings of temporary or supple- 
mentary crops may be conducted with economy and eortainty, 
look once more over your allotment schemes, and proceed 
with decision. In the next we shall have tf) deal pricipaUy 
with cultural ailau-s. R. Kbbihgton. 



AriAIlIAN'S CALENDAR.— April. 

By J, 11, Payne, Etq., Author of ^ The Bee-keepvft Guide:' 

April may be considered the first month of the Apiarian's 
year ; a month of busy preparatioo for tlie coming honey 
season, and its many pleasmg occupations. A good supply 
of new straw hives (where they are used) are suppoaeu to 
be already in hand, with glasses and covers, depriviog hives, 
adapting hoards, bee drcasee for the operator and an asMst- 
ant, and, indeed, of eveiything thai will be rcqturod during 
the season. 

Feedino.— This very impoftiDi matter most now be ear». 
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fully attended to, £or, fieom the mildnesg of the winter, 
breeding has been going on for some time, and, oonse- 
quently, an unusually heavy demand is being made upon the 
iitcHres of the hives, which it' not timely supplied by feeding, 
famine will he the oonsequence ; and of all other IdndH of 
food (exGept honey in the combs) barley- sugar will be found 
to be the easiest to supply, as well as the best food. 

Floor- BQABDSw— It will be well to give the tloor-boards a 
final cleaning for the season, and the middle of a bright day 
will be the best time for doing it ; and, at the same time, 
any pieces of ooiub that during the winter may have fallen 
fhim the top of the hives, and are fastened by the bees to 
the bottom of the combs that are in their proper places, 
should be reinove<L 

Cutting out Old 0oMD8.-^This is also the best time to 
remove a leaf or two of comb from old hives, perhaps the 
two outermost ones, but not any more ; the box-hives are 
admirably adapted for this operation ; still, with a proper 
knife (the one figured in my Bee-Keeper's Guide), it may 
easily be effected in the straw hive. 

Dbonk Becs. — Drones will probably make their appear- 
ance in some of the strongest hives about the end of the 
month ; a sure proof this that the Htooks from which they 
issue are in a thriving and prosperous state. 

PuTTiNO ON Glasses, &o, — ^It is very probable Uiat at the 
end of the month some of the most populous hives may 
i-equire supering, as it is termed, but I would advise its not 
being done too soon, indeed, not till the becs have shown 
evident signs of want of room, for it is exceedingly desirable 
that the stock should be in such a state as to ascend into 
the super immediately upon its being placed upon the stock 
hive. 

GuxDE-couB. — It will be found that by placing a piece or 
two of white oomb at the top of the glasses, the bees will be 
induced to commence their operations more readily. 

BoBBEBs. — Care must now be taken to guard against 
robbers, by narrowing the entrance of every hive that is 
attacked by them, and thai upon its being first discovered, 
for in a few hours they will do considerable mischief. I 
have found wedges of cork to answer admirably well for this 
purpose. 

YouNO Bkem. — I have, for the last few days, seen young 
bees in my strongest hives (now the 10th of March), which 
shows that breeding began earlier than usual this season, 
therefore, in such hives, and, indeed, in all, feeding must be 
carefully attended to. 

Bees Fousaking their JCives. — There has been more of 
this lately than usual. I have scon several instances of it ; 
indeed two in my own apiary, one leaving in the hive twenty 
IKNmds of honey, and the other a larger quantity, the combs 
in both hives being perfectly dry and clean. 

Dr. Bevak. — I am happy to loam that the appual made 
to tlie apiarians in tlie neighbourhood of Heret(ml has so 
far been etlectuiil, that our venerable friend Dr. Bovan's 
apiar>', which was washed away by the recent flood, has been 
ropli'iiishcd by the contribution of several stocks of bees, 
greatly to his gratification. It will further give pleasure to 
many of our roidurs to find tliat a number of sympathising 
apiuriaiis have taken copies of thel)octor's excellent publi- 
cation, " The Iloney-Bec," a work in itself of the greatest 
value, which, at the author's advanced age, it is highly de- 
sirable to turn to the pecuniary account it so well merits, 
and which recent events have served to render more than 
ever an object of interest In saying thus mucli, I have no 
fear of being misunderstood in any quarter.* 

* We hope it uno breaeh of confidence to add the following extract 
from Dr. Bevan's letter:—*' I told yoa that I had constructed an edifice 
fur the accommodation of my bees, which I denominated my Virgilian 
Temple. This was upraised by the impetuoaity of the roaring torrent, 
and carried down the rirer, bees and all. The eonmastionate interest 
which they called forth, neater periiaps than that ot their owners, in- 
duced several of my kind neighlMurs to tender me four well-stocked 
hires ; and a mrty of apiarian frieftds at Birkenhead, who, fancying 
tkems^Tea under sone obligatian to me, and feeling Chat, aa they are 
with othera benignantly pleMed to say, the loss of my apiary was a 
calamitv afflicting to all apiarian cuftiratora, have moat generously 
clubbed together to * rebuild the temple,' which is now aetually rising la 
o«r garden, and nearly cooqileled. These evidences of b eaei csne e have 
been almost orerwkeuaing» and have tended greatly to leooncile me to 
the calanuty which has befidlen us, at the same time that it raises our 
opinion of human nature, enhanced as it b in this instance by its delicacy 
woA. grace of manner." 



THE GOLDEN AND THE SILVER PHBAaANTS. 

(Continued from ptufe :186.) 

M. Temmuick'b histoiy of the Golden Pheasant, is as 
follows : — 

'* The speeies golden pheasant, if we are to believ4) Bnffon, 
is only another variety of the common pheasant, which has 
increased in beauty under the influence of a tiner climate. 
This opinion, which no naturalist has since adopted, is in 
reality erroneous. The knowledge spread by the light of 
the discoi'cries in natural history every day opens our ejes 
to similar errors; it requires that those who are tracmg 
tlie histoiy of animab inhabiting foreign, or little-known 
countries, should state nothing at random, by attributing to 
these si>ecieB relationships with those which surround us, 
especially when the external forms do not assist in con tinn- 
ing such afiuiities. Buffon, doubtless, would not have com- 
mitted this error had he been informed that the golden 
pheasant lives and breeds in the same countiy as the com- 
mon pheasant ; tiiat this latter, extremely common in the 
north of China, has there retained the same forms, and the 
same colours, as in our own climate, and that in a wild state 
it never intermingles with the golden pheasant 

•* The golden pheasant is tolerably common in our me- 
nageries, still not so much so as either tlie silver or the 
ring-necked pheasant, botli of which are of a more robust 
nature, resistmg betu r the humidity of our climate. Golden 
pheasants are much more delicate, and more difficult to 
rear, but the manner of treatment is the same. In captivity 
more males arc commonly hatched than females (conseiiueutly 
there is a superabundance of cocks in tlie market). 

*» The entire length of the male is two feet {pieds) ten 
inches {ponces), the tail alone twenty-three inches; tlie 
upper part of the head is covered with loose -webbed 
I feathers, of a beautiful yellow ; the sides of the head or the 
cheeks have small feathers thinlj' sprinkled over the skin, 
the colour of which is livid ; the feathers of the occiprut are 
elongated, and extend over tlie sides of the neck in the 
form of a mantelet or capnchm ; at the tip they are cut at 
right angles by a brilliant orange, and stnped transversely 
with black ; the binl has tlio power of erecting these 
featliei-s as cocks do when they are fighting. 

" The feathers of the nape of the neck are of a beHutiful 
golden-green, terminating in a bltick band ; the back and 
the rump are of a brilliant yellow; the upper coverts of the 
tail are of the same colour, emling in scarlet-red; the 
throat is of a nifous red ; the front of the neck, the breast, 
and all the other lower parts, are of a lovely scarlet ; the 
scapulars are deep blue, changing into a vivid violet ; the 
setiondary featlicrs and the vring coverts have diflcrcnt tints 
of chesnut and brown ; the quill-feathers are brown, marked 
with reddish spots, their outer margin is of this latter 
colour; the tail featliers are hollowed out hke a reversed 
gutter {evases en youtiere renvenie), they are iniited in a 
bundle, and all the lateral feathers are, as it were, embraced 
by the two middle feathers ; these are longer than the others, 
which gradually (lecrease; they are variegated, and as it 
were, marbled with chesnut and black, the lateral feathers 
are striped obliquely with chesnut an<l black ; above tlie tail- 
feathers, other long and straight ones spring, of a beautiful 
scarlet; the iris is of a dazzling yellow ; the bill and feet 
are of a clear yellow ; the tarsus has a spur. 

** The female is a little smaller than the male, the feathers 
of the head are eloiigate<l, and the bird is able to raise 
them in the form of a ci«st. The upper parts of the head , 
an<l neck, the back, the rump, tlie wing coverts, and those 
above the tail, are of a brown, more or less reddish ; the , 
tlmiat is whitish, all the other lower parts aie of a clear or 
yellowish brown, varied with brown spots ; the feathers of j 
the wings, and those of the tail, ai-e «)f the same colomr a;- ' 
those of the back, but they have ti-ans verse black bands; 
the tail, which is shorter than that of the male, is brown, i 
the middle feathers have black bands, and the others have ; 
irregular marks of the same colour; the iris is yellowish 
hazel ; the bill and feet are yellow. 

'* The food to be given to Chinese pheasants consists of 
rice, hemp seed, wheat, or barley ; they eat also red cab- 
bages, grass, leaves, fruits, particuUudy plums and pears, 
insects are their favourite repast; this last ariicie of diet is so 
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necessary to them^ thai the impossihiliiy of procuring it is the 
sole cause of the numerous maladies to which they are subject, 

" The flesh of these birds, iu taste resemhling tliat of the 
common pheasant, is yellowish, as well as the bones. 

" Tlie golden pheasant lays earlier in the spring than the 
common pheasant, and frequently in tlie montli of March, 
whereas the common pheasant does not lay till April ; it is 
necessary, therefore, to mate the golden species in February, 
as soon as they show any tendency to form an attachment ; 
incubation lasts twenty three days. When the female golden 
pheasant is closely coniined, it ia rare that she takes much 
care of her brood, but at liberty, or in an extensive in- 
closure, she is verj' solicitous about tlie welfare of her little 
ones. 

" Tlie young differ much from their parents in the colour 
of their plumage ; in their first year, till they are a year old, 
they are of a yellowish - grey, transversely stiiped with 
brown. The following year the males may be distinguished 
from the females by the deeper coloim* of the former ; it is 
not till the tliird year that the male is clad in his brilliant 
plumage. The aged hens, like those of all the other species 
of pheasants, are liable to assume the hning of the male ; 
but these changes of plumage are raUier rare. 

** The epgs of the golden pheasant much resemble those 
of tlie Gumea-fowl. They are smaller in proportion than 
those of the common hen, and of a redder hue than tliose 
of our pheasants. 

"The golden pheasant is a native of China, where it 
bears tlie name of kinkL This species would long ago have 
been more common in Europe, if amateurs had not persisted 
in rearing them in too strict a captivity, and continued to 
lavish on the young uncalled-for attentions, which they 
would do better without. By granting them a greater degree 
of liberty, especially by exposing them more to the incle- 
mencies of the open air, even during winter, the result 
would be that the species, as it increased, would become 
more hardy, and in the end would become able to support 
the cold of our climate. The experiment has been made in 
Germany, in an extensive pheasantry, where these birds 
have lived at Uberty along with common pheasants, and 
have not sufiered more than them from the change of 
seasons." D. 



BEE HOUSES. 



I AM afraid, mudi as I should wish to see the American 
bee-house (modified according to my suggestions) generally 
adopted, that its necessary expense will place it beyond the 
reach of cottagers generally ; for ** a Country Vicar's " satis- 
faction, however, I will, with pleasm*e, give as particular a 
description of it as I can, including an improvement or two 
which have suggested themselves to my mind since I first 
drew tlie attention of your apiarian readers to the subject 

In the first place, it should have four stout upright posts, 
of durable wood, well seasoned, each post not less than three 
inches square ; two of them, those in front, being six feet 
liigh, those at the back seven feet high. At eighteen inches 
from the ground, these jiosts should be join^ together by 
four horizontal bars, three inches deep, each, by two inches 
or so wide, two of which (those in front and behind) are six 
feot long, and Ijie two others, at the sides, four feet long 
each;* there must also be a oross-bar, or tie-beam, con- 
necting the longer bars in the middle, to support the board 
on which the boxes rest In the case of my own house, I 
have it put together with screws, so as to faciUtato its dis- 
memberment and removal at any time. At exactly two feet 
higher up, the posts are again connected together by the 
same number of similar h(»rizontal bars, witli tie-beams as 
before. Also, the posts are joined together at the top- 
again just two feet higher up — by the same s^-stem of bars 
exactly, upon which the roof is supported ; in fact, all the 
uppermost bars form an integral part of the roof itself which 
com%ists of planks of wood overlapping one anotlier, and 
nailed to the uppennost bars, of which the three shorter 
ones are cut saw or step-like, in such a manner that tlic 
planks overlap one another (say about an inch) natiu-ally, 
i,c. witliout leaving any apertures for the wind or rain to 
intrude into the house clandestinely. A stout piece of wood, 

* Of coune the lenrnth may b« of any extent, bat the houte onght to 
b« about foot feet leWe— neitoer more nor lew. 



about three inches broad, and extending the whole length 
of the house, should be nailed to the ends of the shorter 
bars behind, so as to cover any gap, if any exists, between 
the roof and the back of the house itself. It mU be seen, 
so far, that the roof is a distinct whole of itself, and lifts off 
hke a cap ; moreover, the tops of the posts run into sockets, 
or grooves, made to receive them in the oross bars at each 
comer of the roof. To have done with the roof, I would 
here observe that I allow a fall of one foot in the four feet 
from back to front, and I would recommend it to project a 
few inches all round, but especially in front and at the sides. 

To proceed ; the sides are closely boarded the whole way, 
from the lower cross-bars upwards, a space being left per- 
fectly open beneatli the lowermost tier of hives, to promote 
dryness and cleanliness. At the hack, it must be so con- 
trived (either by double doors, opening right and left, and 
fastened by lock and key, or by swing-doors, suspended on 
hinges, and secured by padlocks) that the whole of the 
house shall be open to the bee-master at pleasure, it being 
of importance that nothing should hinder him from getting 
easily at any and every hive. In my own case X have 
adopted the swing doors as more economical. They should 
I be strengthened by bars nailed crosswise, at intervals, 
against their inner side. 

Turn we now to the front of the house. I have recom- 
mended a space of two feet clear to be left between each set 
of horizontal bars (for which, in the above specification, I 
have made allowance), and between the upper bars and the 
front part of the roof, which spa^e is thus dealt with : the 
upper nine inches, in either case, are permanently closed by 
a board extending the whole front length of the house, and 
nailed or screwed to the upright x)OMts at either side. The 
next nine inches are occupied by a precisely similar board, 
only that this board is not secured permanently to the posts, 
but swings on hinges, and is fastened by padlocks within- 
side whenever, as iu winter, it is required to dose the bouse, 
or in the heat of summer ; at other times, when the hives 
are pushed forward to receive the benefit of the spring sim, 
tliis board is Ufted up, and kept open by '* hooks and eyes," 
or some such contrivance. Thus, of the whole space of two 
feet only the lowermost six inches are left open perma- 
nently. The hives stand on boards made two feet wide, 
which rest, both above and below, on the three cross-bars or 
tie-beams, and are so constructed as to slip backwards and 
forwards with ease. The hives may either stand directly on 
these boards, or have each their own separate floors, which 
I much prefer. 

With a little contrivance, such a bee-house as the one 
whose dimensions I have given might easily accommodate 
eig/U colonies of 1>ees, if an exit was supplied to the outer- 
most colony at the east or west side of the house. It re- 
mains for me to add that the four posts at their base are let 
into sockets made for tliem in large blocks of wood, five or 
six feet in length, to sternly the house, which are only 
partially buried in tlie earth. Every board, too, should, tf 
possible, be of inch stuft*. — A Country Curate. 



WHAT ABOUT THE POULTRY EXHIBITION 

IN LONDON ? 

What about the show in London? is a question which 
many anxiously ask, and none can fully answer. There is 
sulticient enquiry and solicitude about it, to show that it will 
be well supported, and very welcome when it does come, but 
nothing definite appears to liave been arranged at present 
Kvery one seems desirous to receive intelligence concerning 
this interesting exhibition; few are able to give imirli. 
Many amateurs are willing to raise specimens, which they 
hope will do honour to the great metropolis; but what 
gentleman or gentlemen, with leisure at command, will 
kindly undertake the arrangement and management T Like 
the amiable Rosa Darde, I ask for information. What are 
to be its laws t Where will it be hold? and at what period 
will it take place ? 

Some ob8er\*ations made by " Incubator," which wore pub- 
lished in The Cottage G-ardeneb, a few weeks back, con- 
firmed mo in an opinion which I had long entertained, that 
those amateurs who bestow Ume, U'oublc, and expense, in 
I raisuig fine fowls for exhibition, and for tlie purpose of im- 
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prori^t the VAiifHiB tirielim on nhMt tbe} bcttaw titeir 
Mtentinn, stand great!; in need of B<ini« fixed rules— »[>iTie 
uUDdard of ncelleiire fur eaoli kind of fowl. The samv 

■ peitnn in Midori eouverMnt irich many differi'nt kindH of 
[NMdti7; those, for iiiBlanoii, who are most inliniRtelf >v- 

■ qiMinl«d witli tbe Gi'Jiia-Cliiiia, mny hnvu tiute kiiowlodgu 
, of tlto Hviaj. If diffcreal perioHt would fiiniiah i;ouil 
I dmcriplioiiB of tlie fowls whkli Ihey may beut understand, 

iwbjeet to Ihe B]iprovsl of a conimiltee, lie trouble and 
probalile c:cpeniie wliiuli this airsnyemeiit miglit occasion, 
wooldi I believe, be ampl; repaid. Aniateura n-uuld no 

' longer woric in tlie dark, and the niles Ibos laid down, 
hwnng luidergone sufficient eunxideratioii, would liecoma a 
standard of pennanent ntilit}'. 

I An exbibition of pooJtry in London is certainly much 
wanted. BinninBliam, w-itli il' Hplandid show, lies nt tlie 

i end of a tiring and^xpenaive jonrney from our part of (lie 
world ; tlie meeting of the Itoyol Agrioultural Somety (to be 

i held thin year at Ltwes), will occai at a time wliicb is toij 

! likely to eiiclnde lUe poaiiibitily, in maiiy instances, of 
choosiiiK the speoinienn well, fov mont liens are perversely 
bent on taking their own way, quite independent of agriaiU- 
tural meetingf, imil wilt siilate, or moult eaily, wbalCTer 
their owners ninv wLsh to the contrary, with a bold indif- 
feranca to fame, llie honour of the ooDUtry, or the adniira- 
tiou of the poullT}' world. 

1 believe the period when the Birmingham show lakes 
plaoe oan Marcely be improved upon. It would be ditHcult 
to Hod any lime earlier in tlie year which would not in- 
terfere with the important business of sitUng and nu:<ing 
chiokBOH, and tlie preservation of (in many instances valu 
able) egga, or else present the fowls under the un->ighlly 
cironniBUnces of a ragged, wom.oul wardrobe. 

Will it be considered out of place to remark, that, if we 
have a ahow in London, I do not tliink we coidd do belter 
than appoint Mr. Baily one of the judges. If applied to, I 
believe lie would not refuse to aeivpt the office. He is on 
the B|>oC; be ia an eioellent judge; he is one whose fair 
dealing, great expetience, and good knowledge of poultry, 
are loo wvll known and appreciated tu need a word from roe. 
Id giving tliis opinion, mine is, of course, only one voice 
amonj; many. 

Fowls — creatures which not Iodr ^o were notliings and 
nobodies in the country, so insignillcant, tliat iliey have 
even received no particuliu name to lUstiiiguish them fiom 
Ihe otlier galUnaceoua tribes — are, trom the nttention now 
liesloweil npon tliem, jjaioing an ogricuitaral and elalJH- 
lieal, ns well as a domestic importance among us. The 
cjuantity of food retiuned for tlie outlay where good loria 
are ictll manayid, rentiers Oiii liraacli of economy well worth 
following out to a moch higher degree of improvement 
than it has at present reached. Now, tlie fancier only 
IKHtsesses the choicest and most priHluctive kiiuls ; the fowls 
which we see running in farm.yards, fields, sti'Cets, and 
lanes, are geiicndly as small, as poor, as scanty layer* of 
poor e;.'iis (1 was going to add, an ugly, but I do not think 
any happy hen in good feather can lie so called) as tliey 
were liefiire tlie Spanish and Coehin-Cbina kinds were intro- 
duced, aud while the pretty I'olnnil, Kvers'-day-lsyer, and 
inimerous other ^.'ooil sorts were little known. 

Willi poultiy eshiljitions frequently occurriiif,', ami pre- 
ReDting HUch oppurtimitiea of comparing notes, and ol 
showing the pro^^ss which has Leon made, the stock in tlie 

I oounlry muit generally improve, and we shall soon no more 

I hear owners of fowls complaining tliat tlicir eggs cost them 

' six-pence each. 

The advantages reaidtiug from tliia im^vement of 
poultry in genet^, and cocks unci hens in particular, scarcely 

, yet receive due weight even among those who give Iheir 
best allenlion to the subject ; aud far fhiiii the least of these 
advantages is, that it offers un interestinK amusement and a 
u-iefiil pursuit for ladies. That it has done so in many iu- 
stances, is endenced by se\eral insertions which grace tlie 

I catalogues of the exliibilions at Binuinuham, and elsewhere ; 
and other cases are known where the [lonltry have been the 
cliarge of the lady, although she may have preferred sliawing 
in the name of tits head of tlie faniily. Aksiek Honk. 



TRANSPORT OF HIVES. j 

I AM reminded, by the information ocnaiuonaJW sought [ 
just now in your colranns, that tlifs Ir the season when most ' 
bee-keepers prefer lo remove tlieir hives, if desirable, from ' 
one place lo anotlier. Perbans llie following nlaii of packing 
and carriage of a couple of box hives, supermtended by me 
laKt Xovember, may not be unacceptable to your readers. 
It 14 most Huilabte for trial at Ihit mhuuh, wbeu hives are 
gelling light in weight 

Kscli hive was phiced on a separal* bottom -board, fiir. ■ 
nisheil with a square hole at bottoni, dosed by a perforated i 
nine rdide. Several rings weti^ f^ei'ured lo each board, uitli 
pieces of whipcord altaehed, and gathered logetlier in a < 
knot over tbe hive. Each hive (^its entrance being of course ' 
welt closed up| was then taken up. and shpped into a aquare I 
box [anjold teii-chest will do very well), a few inches latgev i 
ever}' way tlian the hive itself, and fmnished with a square • 
hole at its bottom, to correspond wiUt tbe aperture in the 
Hoor-boord. A little hay was Hist put in for the hlie-board 
to rest upon, taking care, however, lo leave the holea free ; 
More hay was then thrust in between the sides of llie boxes 
and over the hive before tlie top was tcreuid down. BotI 
boxes were then corded in the asnal wiiy, and tiupcmlrd U 
Ihi under iiJe of a luygoge van, and so they travelled somi 
60 miles or more. <Jn examination at Iheir Journey's oiid, 
not more than three or four bees were found dead in eacb 
hive, and no damage of any kind had been done. I would 
recommend a trial of the above plan, however, only when 
the whole contei^lt of a liive fell short of l.'i Ihs. weight, for 
lai^e and heavy comlis might, and very probably voold, 
become diseoKagcd by an awkward joU, to which luggage 
vans are of course frequently liable. If suspended to vans 
for carriage by rail, I should anticipate very little danger in 
tlie transport of hives of any weight. Whatever l>e tbe value 
of the above facti they are at Ibe senice of the public. — A 

COfKTRV Ct/TLATE, 



SHORT NOTICES. 



Tne interesting article on " Packing Fmit'Tices for T.x- 

p<iitation,' in Thk ConiUE GAimKNKR of Fi-bruorj ««, and 
written by yoiu- coadjutor, D. Beaton, reminded me of on 
account irivi!n in "]>arwin'3 Zoological Itesearches," pagi' 
'ill I (published by Murray), of the apple orchards in Cliiloc. 
" The village of Valdivia is situHlul on llie low banks of a 
stream, and is so completely buried in a wood of apple-trees 
that tbe streets are merely patlis in an orchard. I have 
never seen any country where apple-trees appear to thrive 
so well as in the damp port of South America; on the 
borders of the roads there are mony young trees evidently 
self-sown. In Chiloe the inhabitants possess a marvellously 
shoit melliml of making an orchard : at the lower part of 
almost every branch, small, conical, brown, wrinkled points 
project ; tliese are always ready to change into roots, as may 
sometimes be seen where anj' mud has been accidentally 
splashed against the tree. A branch ns thick as a man's 
thi^h is ebosen in the early spring, and is cut off just 
beneath a group of tliese points ; ijl the smaller branehes 
are lopped oil', and it is tlieii plai%<l about two feet deep in 
the ground. During the ensuing summer tlie itnmp throws 
out long shoots, and sometimes even beara (mit; I was : 
shown one whioh had produced as many aa twenty-three ' 
apples, but this was thought very uuusual. In the third 
season the stump is changed (as I have myself seen) into a ! 
well-wooded tree, loaded with fruit An old man near Vol- i 
divia illustrated this motto, ' Necesidad es In mailre del in- | 
vencinn,' by giving all account of tbe several useful things he | 
manufactured tmia his apples : after making cider, and , 
likewise wine, he extracted from the refuse a white and : 
finely-flavoured spirit ; by another process he procured a ! 
sweet treacle, or, as he called it, honey ; his children aod 
pigs seemed almost to live at tliis scaKon of the }'ear in bis | 
orchard." Now this mode of raising apple-trees, though, 
perhaps, not new to some of our scienlitio hortjcidturists, 
Is certainly not generally practised in England, and may 
suggest experiments being tried with other trees of analo- 
gous growth. If suitably selected and prepared branches 
were packed in the manner described by your D. Beaton, 
might not the warmth of the tropics isauce vegstatiou | 
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(Inring the voyage, «ii(l render tltem fil for immpdiate 
planting on arriving at their destination ? 

At page 2i)(( of tho same volnme, Darwin again remaiiss, 
** Tn passing over a bold, rocky hill, I fonnd it coverwl with 
a idant allied, I believe, to a Broinelia, and called by the 
inhabitants of Chiloe Cheponrn, In scrambling thmngh the 
beds our hands were very much scratched. I was amused 
by obser\ing the precaution oiur Indian guide took in turn- 
ing up his trousers, thinking that they were mcare delicate 
tlian his own hard skin. This plant bears a fhiit, in shape 
likt» an artichoke*, in which a number of seed-vessels are 
packed ; these cont-ain a pleasant, swoet pulp, here much 
esteemed. I saw, at Louis Harbour, the Chilatans making 
cider with this fmit. So true is it, as Humboldt remarks, 
that almost ever>' man finds moans of preparing some kind 
of beverage from the vegetable kingdom." Querj- — ^^Vliat 
plant is it ? 

The Author of the " Histoiy of the Mormons," a work 
published in the series of the National Illustrated Libraiy, 
says, in speaking of their location in the Great Salt Lake 
\'alley, near California, " The finest pastiu^s of I-iombardy 
are not more estimable than those on the east side of the 
Utali Lake and .Ionian liivor. We find here that cereal 
anomaly, tlie Bunch Grass, In May, when the other grasses 
push, tins fine plant dries upon its stalk, and becomes a 
light yellow straw, full of flavour and nourishment ; it con- 
tinues tlms, through what are the diy months of the climate, 
till .lanuary, and then starts n-ith vigorous growth, like that 
of our own winter wheat in April, which keep on until the 
return of another May. Whether as straw or grass, the 
cattle fatten on it tlie year round. The numerous little 
delLs and sheltered s^Kits that ore fonnd in the mountains 
are excellent shee]>-walks ; it is said that the wool which is 
grown upon them is of an unusually flne pile and soft tex- 
ture. Hogs fatten on a succulent bulb or tul»er called the 
Seacoe or Seatftue Root^ whii^i I hope will soon be naturalized 
in l^ngland. It is highly esteemed as a table-vegetable by 
Mormons and Indians, and I remark that they are culti- 
vating it with interest at the Froncli Garden of l*lants." 

Have we either of the above plantH ? If so, under what 
name ; where cultivated ; and with what success ? Tho 
numerous and beantiflil \'arieties of flowers which have 
found their way to us f\x)m California, induce the belief tliat 
they might bo gro\i-n in England with advantage. — S. P., 
Rnshmtre, 



BEES DESERTING THEIR HR-E. 

I vriUTE to inform you of a singulai' occurrence, which 
neither I nor my neighbours can account for ; and to enable 
you to judge more accurately of the probable healtliy con- 
dition the bees must be in when tliey deserted the hive, I 
send you below an extract from my **Bce Journal " from tho 
period of Uieir swarming, and shedl feel obliged if you will 
publish it, being anxious it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of tlic various bee fanciers and amateurs who write so 
ably in Tiik Cottaob Gardener, in the hope that they will 
study the facts as related, and obseno upun the probable 
C4iuse for such desertion, which will doubtless not only be 
interesting but valuable to the public, in enabling them to 
guard againt a future loss under similar circumstances. 

isfiO. — The boos in qm^stion were swarmed from a voiy 
healtliy stock on 2H</» Ma}/^ ISrjO. 

June :24. — Put bell-glass thereon. 

July 15. — Heightened the hive two inches from the slone, 
to prevent their swarming, as they hung out, and showed 
symptoms, the weather being sultry, and it was deemed too 
late in the season for a swarm to do well. 

isr»l : May 5. — Fed them with honey for ten or fourteen 
days, tlie weather being snowy, with cold winds and sleet. 
(Note. Tho flrst open summer's day was May 13.) 

Mem. — The season was so unkind that the above never 
swarmed, nor did either of my two otlier hives, notwith- 
standing the whole face the south, and are in a garden and 
lawn abounding with flowers the whole of the year except just 
the winter months. 

May 10. — Lowered tho hivo to its original standard, to 
encourage them to swarm. 

October ^4. — The above hive (which is above the cot- 
taper^* size) was weighed, with the glass and small top 



straw hi\-e affixed thereon, and the whole were 02 lbs., of 
which 15 lbs. must be deducted lor the two hives, bell-glass, 
il'c, and the net weight will to be 1 7 lbs. for homeif and combs, 
which was considered stnmg enough not to require atarnnn 
feeding^ and which idea proves correct, as the lower hive is 
full or combs, and in tlie upper part is plenijf ofhtmey ul this 
time (March 10, 1852). The site is quite detached, and open 
to Iho flelds and surrounding country; stands lofty, but 
the air is pure, and not oontaminated by town smoke or 
nuisances. 

1H52 : March 4.— Attention having been given tliia montli 
to supplying them with water, and not seeing tlie above at 
work, as was the case only two days before with all my 
three stocks^ which stand at a distanoe from eaoli other, 
being in difibrent parts of the lawn, but face tlie same 
aspect, the day bi'ing diy and the sun powerful, the hives 
and glass were token off the stone, when five dead bees were 
all that the combs coittained, and thirty-nine dead ones were 
lying on the stone, with a little scattering of wax, and not 
a live bee was to be found, and the queen's eells were also 
deserted, nor was she among the dead ones remaining. 
From not swarming last year there ought to have been a 
str<»ng one in 1852. 

Note. — Tlie bees have not tho appearance of l>eing 
famished, and, what is still more remarkable, all tlie combs 
are in excellent, clean, and sweet eondition, free from any 
black appearance, or any oftensive smells from mould, or 
damp, nor is tliere any on the interior of tlie stone or the 
combs. There are also no severed heads, wings, or other 
parts, as would have bi>en the case had the stock fallen a 
prey to any vermin or earwigs, and so perfect and elean in 
the interior of the liive, and well filled with comb amd « 
fourth part with honey ^ that the glass super hive (in which 
the bees never worked, but only oooaaionally went np for 
air and room in tlie summer), is taken i\% tho top centip 
opening of the lower hive closed over with lead, and Hie bot- 
tom and mouth, or entrance, plaistered up air tight (except 
what searches tlirou^h the slrMo) and it is intended not to 
re-open it until fur hiving the flrst swarm of the current year. 
This swarm, on finding excellent combs, and part filled with 
honey, it is deemed probable may prove such an attraction 
and assistance to the new occupantJt (if they take to it) as 
to enable them to form a swarm fh>m themselves, generally 
called a " maiden swarm," if the seaaon proves genial for 
such an event I omitted to say the above have been 
coverotl all along with a good wheat-straw hackle, made 
before the straw was thrashed, and which is perfectly sound, 
warm, and weatherproof. — Verax. 

[Our correspondent, who lives near Cheltenham, will see 
that Mr. Payne complains to-day of bees <ift«M>Hiwg their 
hives tliis season more than usually ; he will also see what 
Mr. Newman says on the sulject. — ^Kd. 0. (r.] 



POULTRY PRIZES. 



Wr are glad to find that the Royal AffrieuUurai Society, 
keeping pace with the rising attention now prevailing fer 
the improvement of the tenants of the poultry-yard, have 
adopted the following Poultr>' Prizes, for Poultry to be exhi- 
bited at the Lewes Meeting in July next. 

1. Fowls. — (I). To the owner of tho best cock and two 
hens of the Dorking (white, speckled, or grey), 8ttrrep,ar 
old Sussex^ or Kent, £X To Uie owner of the aeoond best, 
£^, To the owner of the third best, J^i. (2). To the ownei- 
of the best cock and two hens of the Malay, Oochtn-Ckina, 
or other Asiatic breed, £-i. To the owner of the second best, 
j£2. (M). To tlie owner of the best cook and two hens of 
the Spanish, Hamburgh, or PoUah breed, if 8. To tlie owner 
of the second best, .1*2. (4). To the owner of the best cock 
and two hens of any other pitre breeds £S, To the owner of 
the second best, J^, (5). To the owner of the best cock 
and two hens of any mixed breed, £3. To the owner of the 
second best, £'i. 

'i. Turkeys. — (1). To the owner of the beat cock and two 
hen turkej-s, £4. To the owner of the second best, J£2. 

9. Geese. — (1). To the owner of the best gander and two 
geese, £i\. To the owner of the second best, Jg2. 

4. Ducks. — (1). To the owner of the best drake and two 
ducks of the Aylesbury or any other white variety, £2, To 
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Um ownerof the feoond beit» ^1, (:{). To 4be owner oC 
the beet dreke end tvo duoke of «Mjf elA«r .900^ variety, J^A, 
To the owner of the second heat, j£1. 

A. GumsA FowL&i — (1). To the owner of the best cock 
and two hea Guinea fowls, i^2. To the owner of the second 
best. Ml. 

The following apedel regulaiionfl are adopted : — 

1. That the eertifieate form be similar to the general form 
hitherto nsed by the Society, making tlie requinite adapta- 
tions in its terms. 

iL That the PoiUtiy be snlyect to all general regulations 
of tlie Society's Shows, and bo sent to and removed from the 
Show-yard at the same time as the other live stock. 

tt. That the DuHMStors and Stewards of the Yard bo re- 
(|iiei>ted to appoint a person specially to the l^ooltr}' Depait- 
uient 

4. That the coops for the exhibitioa of the Poultry be 
pro\ided by the Society. 

j>. That the Honorary Director be desired, in his plan of 
the Yard, to include arrangements for the requisite accom- 
modation of the Pooltry. 



PHACTICAL OBSEEVATIONS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

By Henry Wennum. Newman, Esq. 

ARTU'ICIAI. SWARMS. 

Abtificial swarms are much more difficult to obtain tlian 
many of the writers choose to admit. The only way in 
which I ever succeeded was Uie following, and tliese arc 
veiy rarely to be met wiUi* 

A swarm went off last summer, in my absence, and settled 
on the side of a strange hive. A man in my employ, on 
examining the cluster a long time after they had settled, dis- 
covered a queen, which he instantly seized, and taking her, 
and about twenty or thirty bees, in his hand, placed tliem in 
an empty hive near; in about two minutes the swarm left 
the place, and went into the hive and commenced working. 
This is what may be called a legitimate artiiieial swoiiu. 
Another instance occurred three years ago, when an old 
stock had then been hanging out for a fortnight in an im- 
mense cluster. At tins time I had one stock which was in 
a dying state, and, without at the moment thinking of the 
outlying stock, I examined the decayed hive, and found 
about a himdn^d bees in the top. Among tliem was a very 
lively queen ; I shook Uie bees out on the grass and seiy.ed 
the queen, placing her on the floor of the outlying etoi'k, as 
I have mentioned elsewhere ; she was, after a little consulta- 
tiun, received amongst the bees, and the next di^ a swarm 
came olH 

r do not agree with the theories about artificial swarming 
mentioned by many writers, who make tiiis the most easy 
matter in the world ; I believe that, in truth, it does not 
succeed once in a hundred times. It is veiy easy to talk of 
cutting some comb out of a full hive in the utmmer, then 
getting hold of a queen, and inducing tlie young bees to 
quit their domicile afterwards ; but I am ceitain that success 
vcr}' rai-ely can attend such an expeiiment 

CAPRICE OF BEES IN SWARKINO. 

After tlie gi*eatest pains taken by the apiarian, it fre- 
quently hap^ns that bees will not settle tnemselves in a 
hivo. As WHS is much oftener the case in very hot weather, 
when they are nmch more restless, some writers recommend 
changing the hives ; but this will not answer ; I have known 
tliem leave different hives three times after they had as- 
cended. If the queen is not with tiiem they will never stiyr 
above a minute or two in a hive. There is little doubt a 
nasty or dirty hive of any sort is very offensive to them ; T 
liave already noticed a swarm deserting a hive because a 
litUe tarry twine had been nsed in sewing the hive together. 
Some writei's recommend a new liive being used always, but 
this I have found Arom experience is no security, as they 
often seem to disHke a new hive, and will not enter it or 
stay in it. I firmly believe if the weather be scorching hot 
they win often be dissatisfied with any hive. 



PECULIABITiES AND MANAGEMENT OF 
SHANGHAI AND COCHIN-CHINA FOWLS. 

These birds seem to have attracted the attention of ama- 
teurs more Uian an^ other description of poultry of late 
years, and justly so, if weight, prolificacy, and attention to 
hatclung and rearing their young, are desiderata; but though 
I have been much pleased with ^'Anster Bonn's" re- 
mai'ks on them in your peiiodical, I have not noticed any 
account of tlie peculiariUea of this breed of birds, and as 
some who may have read much about them may not yet 
have the stock, I will, \vith your permission, mention a few. 

One great peculiarity' is their exceeding tameness ; tliey 
are, m fact, quite a domestic animal — feeding from the hand, 
and allowing them^lves to be handled with the most per- 
fect composure. Anotlier peculiaiity is tliat they do not 
featlier like other poultr}'. Last summer 1 I'ecollect a lady 
looking at mine, and saying — " Poor things ! how badly 
they (the chicks) must have been used; there is hardly a 
featlier on Uiem, and they have got no tails" This seemed 
to be the climax of compassion, and she seemed ver}' much 
surprised at my considering it the greatest beauty in my 
eyes. The feathers to the toes seemed also to surprise her ; 
and as people have been so accustomed to sec clean-legged 
poultr}', and plenty of tail, it is some time before they get 
accustomed to these eccentricities ; but when Uie eye has 
became used to these peculiarities, what nobler sight can be 
seen in the poultr^'-yard than these splendid birds — the 
cock birds weighing f^om 10 to I'^ilbs. each, and tlie hens 
from 8 to 9 lbs ; well-feathered to the toes, and with the 
fiutf on the thighs and hinder parts almost touching the 
ground? 

AnoUier peculiarity is the crow of the cock birds, for it is 
^uite dissimilar from tlie usual note of the common chan- 
ticleer, ending as it does witli a note like the growl of a dog ; 
and I am assured by several parties that tJiey hear my bird 
crow at two miles distance. The feathers of the wings, also, 
are short and well-doubled under, or clipped, which entirely 
prevents their Hying or getting over a fence a few feet high. 

I would now say a few words to those who are about 
hatching and rearing these birds. First of all, set your 
heiis early ; now is the best time, as they will have a chance 
of tine open weather in April, and will moke much finer 
birds in the autumn than those hatched later. The next 
thing is to infuse fresh blood into your stock, either by pur- 
chasing a fine young cock, or eggs, from some party you can 
depend upon, but by no means, if you can avoid it, have 
tliem from town, as the birds ore cooped up in small, un- 
healthy places, where they become ill, and Arom them, 
although they maj' be fine birds, a healtliy progeny can 
hardly be expected, if the eggs hatch at all. Kndeavour to 
obtain tlie eggs from the couiitr}', and, if possible, see the 
parents. The eggs will travel perfectly safe if placed in a 
box, with tlie large end of the egg uppermost, and well- 
bedded in bran, not sawdust, as the turpentine may injuriously 
affect the eg^s. 

In conclusion, I would give my opinion as to what con- 
stitutes fine specimens of this bird. Thi? cocks should be 
bold, upright fellows, square built, well-feathered on the leg 
and thigh, with only a bunch for a tail, and with a bright 
crimson saddle, and long golden -reddish feathers falling 
over each side of the back, just beyond the wings. The 
hens should have a very smsdl tail, but the fluffiness of the 
thigh is more marked in them than in the male bird. At 
another time I shall be glad to give you my riews for con- 
structing a hen-honse, &c. — Henrt Copt-anp, Chehnsfurd. 



THE DOMESTIC TIGEON. 

{OontinMed from page «S4«'>.> 

food for pioeoxs. 

"As soon as the month of Octolier arrives/* aavs M. 
Vieillot, *^ and the wild pigeons begin to feel the effect of 
Uie cold, all those in one pait of our southern pntvinces 
quit their country, and come and take possession of the 
pigeon-houses of the Lower I^vence, where tliere are some 
fountains of salt water ; tliey profit by the food given them, 
return home, and at the approach of spring revisit their 
native country, where they make frequent and continued 
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nei^tK." It is neodlefis to tell nmateurs that in the conntrios 
where Uiose fonntains are to be met witli, and in those 
places near the sea, we may disi)ense with gixinp tliem salt. 

The amateiu* shonld have some method with regard to 
feediuj^ his pigeons. Those belonging to the dove-house 
are endowed with the talent of diaeovering it themselveH in 
the country, during the whole of the fine season ; it wonld, 
therefore, be useless to furnish them with it at that time. 
However, it is necessary to distiibute some to them occa- 
sionally, to attach tliem to their home. It is also a means 
of taming them, which is verj' advantageous, because they 
are less frightened wlien we enter their dove-honse. They 
shonld be fed at stated hours, and be summoned by 
whistling, or calling them, and always in the same manner. 
They become so accustomed to it, that il is not unusual to 
see them come from some distance, surround the distributor, 
and even alight on his arms and head. They are very fear- 
ful of rain and stormy weather, and remain in their dove- 
house, unless obliged by hunger to leave it. It is then 
indispensably necessarj- to give them a sufficient quantity 
of grain for their nutriment ; if this is neglected, they ^vill, 
after a few days' fasting, enter some neighbouring dove- 
house, where tliey can find food, and, it is much to be feared, 
will never return to their own. We must begin to feed them 
regularly about the end of November, a little sooner or 
later according to the climate, and continue to do so till the 
montli of February at least. 

It is surprising how long a pigeon can remain without 
eating, when deprived of light To prove this we shall here 
relate a most sdngulnr fact, told by M. Corbie, who was 
an eye-witness. An individual visited Uie pigeon mai'ket at 
the hall of St Germans ; be bought a young pigeon there 
that he did not consider of much value, and, as he did not 
like tlie trouble of carrying it in his hand, he put it into 
the pocket of his riding-coat Different circumstances 
having prevented his return home until a late hour, he 
entirely forgot the unfortunate piisoner, took off his riding- 
coat, hung it on a peg, and thought no more about it during 
the whole week. The Sunday following he wanted to wear 
this garment, and on taking it down, and looking into the 
]>ocket> discovered the pigeon full of life and health. He 
immediately put it with the others, and in a quarter- of-an- 
hour's time no trace was seen of this bird's forced absti- 
nence. The most surprising thing is, that darkness appears 
to enable them to sustain so long n fast ; for if they art> 
deprived of food, and left in the light, they do not survive 
more tlian two or three days, at most. 

The hours at which pigeons ought to be fed have been 
detennined. In the morning, as soon as they leave the 
dove-house, or dovecote, wo must give them the first dis- 
tribution ; but as the females that ai-e setting do not leave 
their eggs till about eleven o'clock, to return again at three, 
it will be necessary to reserve some graui for them, which 
should be distributed about half after two, but never at 
t>velve, because these birds are accustomed to sleep at that 
hour, and it would at least be useless to disturb thein. The 
third distribution should take place very nearly an hour 
before night It is necessary to calculate tlio quandty of 
grain given them by the number of pigeons, and, above all, 
not to give tliem too much during tlie fine season, because 
abundance makes them idle, and they lose the habit of 
seeking their own subsistence in the country. During 
summer, or in dry weather, the gi-ain may be thrown to 
them outside the dove-hoasc, but as close to it as possible, 
in a place pit^pared for the purpose by removing from it all 
weeds and stones ; diunng rains, and bad weather, we must 
give it tliem inside the dove-house, or dovecote. 

^lany amateurs do not consider the quantity of food their 
birds can find in the fields, and therefore feed them abun- 
dantly in the dovecote; in these cases it is not necessary to 
supply them with daily distributions — it is sufficient to put 
the grain into a trough, placed in the cleanest part of their 
residence, and to fill it as soon as empty. This trough 
requii'cs to be made in a particular form, for tlie description 
of which we shall refer our readers to tlie article entitled 
" TTtensils of the Dovecote." It is the same with regai-d to 
the vessel in which the water is given them. Although but 
little water is given them, except in the dovecotes, we think 
that those persons who possess a dove-bouse in a dry and 
barren country would do well to place there two or three 



vessels, like those described in the article ** Utensils of the 
Do\'ecote," but of larger dimensions. "VVe may, however, con- 
tent ourselves by placing close to the dove-house stone 
troughs, which must be filled every two or three days, taking 
tlie necessary precaution of keeping them very clean. AVe 
shall obserse that they should always be kept ftiU, to enable 
the pigeons easily to reach the water when resting on tin* 
edge of it. In both cases we must be very careful to break 
the ice two or three times a day during winter, and to change 
the water more frequently. If there shoidd be in the 
neighbourhood a numing stream of water which never 
freezes, this precaution would not be so necessarj-, but still 
it would always be useful. They not only require water to 
satisfy their thirst, but also to keep thein clean. They are 
very fond of rolling themselves in the dirt, to get rid of 
insects, wth which they are frequently troubled, and after- 
wards they yn\\ go and bathe, if they can find a convenient 
place to do so. We must manage this for them by placing a 
tub of water near, not more than two or three inches deej). 
If they are captive, the tub must be placed in the dovecote ; 
but should they be free it may be set outside, although as 
near as possible, because when the lai'ge .species have their 
feathers (ihai-god ^ith water they have great difiiculty in 
flying to regain their pigeon-house, and the cats take ad- 
vantage of Uiis moment to pounce upon tliera. 

{To he continued.) 



DOMESTIC PIGEONS. 

KTNETEEXTH KACE. 

CAmiiKR PiOEONS (Colitmha iabeliaria), — By a singularity 
which I cannot explain, we here find a race of pigeons the 
most common, as well as the most ancient, and yet of which 
no author has spoken. My reason for thinking this race so 
veiy ancient, and tliat it has always been as common as it is 
at tlie present day, is, tliat on all ancient monuments where 
Venus is represented in a chariot drawn by doves, it may 
easily be discovered that the Carrier pigeons were taken as 
models by Uie painters and sculptors by whom they were 
executed. 

These pigeons are small, and have no tubercles on the 
nostrils. They have a sliglit red filament round tlie eyes, 
a whitish iris, and naked feet, except one variety. Their 
plumage partakes of nil the common colours of the pigeon. 
This is the most ftnitful of all the races, and shows the 
greatest attachment for the place where it is bom. Deceit- 
ful merchants take advantage of the knowledge they have of 
this quality to speculate on these birds. When a i)erson 
wants to purchase them, they cleverly find out whether he 
intends keeping them in eonfinement, or an open aviary, 
and fix the price accordingly. If they know he destines them 
to stock a dovecote, they do not mind reducing the price to 
half, because, whatever the distance may be that they ai*c 
carried, or the care taken of them, and the time they are 
kept prisoners, they are quite sure that| n soon as they 
have their liberty, the first use they will mt&e of it will be 
to return to tlieir old dwelling. One of these merchants 
acknowledged to me one day, on showing me a pair, that he 
had alreadv sold it three or four times. 

We shall advise those who intend to erect a dove-house to 
stock it with tlie Carriers. They fiy with rapidity, and have 
tlie power to escape the pursuit of birds of prey ; they go a 
great distance in search of food, and consequ^itly do not 
cost much for gi*ain. 

Flyixo Messenger Pigeok (Calumba iabeliaria volam), — 
The colours ai*e grey, blue, red, yellow, apeokled black and 
white. There are some which have the whole body of one 
of these coloui-s, witli a white tail ; others liave the tail and 
flight white ; others, again, have only the large quill feathers 
of the wings white. This bird, which is interesting for its 
great fecundity, is at the present tame one of the most 
common. The blue very much resemble the stock-dove, 
but still differ from it in their shape, which is longer and 
more sUght, and also in their long and slender hea^ which 
is rendered more interesting by their sharp eyes and white 
iris. They fly very light and high, and have Uie sagacity of 
always recognising their dove-house in the middle of the 
innumerable cliimneys of the oiwital, where they are greatly 
multiplied. Although their dwelling be placed at the bottom 
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of an obscuro cnnrtt soiToniideA on all eUle* liy high 
biiildin^.q, tliix )iE)reoii rJKes up nbove the lop uf Uie liiKliwtt 
pdiflw, hovers an instant alott, luul then nMuriis to Uiut 
dU'ClliTig, phmgiiig on tu it almost verlicallj. Aci-oi'ding to 
all ap])paraDees, tins in the pigeon lliat was formerly madu 
nao of in tlia east, td carry despatchuaj and iUoko aiilbors 
irho pretond that it was a Eoman pigeon have doulitleas not 
conaiderEd, that among all these birdn tliey vouhl, in tJjat 
CBHe, liave cbnsen the one least calculated to perfunu the 
duty ; besidex, they have not consulted the ancient monu- 
ments, which would have shown them their mistalie, since, 
as we have before hiud, all suulptoia lepreseol the Carriers 
in all its fonuK and details. Be tliiH as it may, the Wont 
of Kgypt, Cjpnis, and Candia, rear this kind or pigeon on 
hoard their vessels, for the purpose of setting them at 
liberty, usjn Belon, when they approach land, to announce 
their arrival l<i their friends. Anollier anUior says — " In the 
east, especially in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, they train 
pigeons to carT>' letters under their wings, and to bring bade 
the answer to those that have sent them. The Mogul rears 
pigeons which cai-rj- lettew on such occasions when great 
speed is necessary. The ciinsiU of Alexondiia makes use 
of this menns to send news quickly to Aleppo. The caravans 
which Iravel in Arabia communicate their lunrch to the 
chief Arabs with whirh they are allied in the same manner. 
These birds Hy with an extraordinary rapidity, and return 
with as much diligenoe to the place where they have been 
bom, and where their nesU are. These birds are some, 
times seen lying on the taiul, with their he^ open, waiiiiiR 
for the dew to reiVBsh them, and to recover breath." Accord, 
iog to Pliny, pigeons had already been made use of to send 
letters to Modena, besieged by Blark .\ntony. The custom 
WLS Kaewed in Holland in lOTJ ; the Prince of Orange, 
aftertlieraisingof the siege of Ihia last place, wonted these 

1 pigeons to be fed at the public expense, in an aviiry made 
expressly for the parposa; and when tliey died, that they 

' should be embalmed, and kept at tlie Hotel de Ville as a 

I perpetual ninn of thankfiilneas. 

I REn-NI!CK£D CaSHIEB {Columba labellaria collo nbicundo). 



— Tliia bird, originally from Liege, ban an eye of an enamel 
whito, and conies on its neok some feathers streaked with 
red. The rapidity and liglitness of its flight ei|ual» the 
preceding ; it may be employed for the same purpose, 
altbougb its habit ot rising very high in the oir somewnes 
renders it a victim to the birds at prey. 

KiJOUSH CaHMeb PiOBOH {Columba It^rOttria Sritannia). 
— ThiH differs essentially from the preceding in its feel, 
which are thickly furnished with feathers; it is black, with 
tlie cloak and wings while, tinted with rose-ccdour when Been 
in the eun ; the bar is block. 

DtiTcH CARRiBit PiiiEOn {Colvmba laMlarUt SataiUa).— 

Thin very much resembles the preceding, but its feet are 

■ not so thickly Aimished with feathers, and it has a white 

r plumage, tinted with rose-colonr in the sim, with the bar, or 

end, sometimes black. Ihia cbanning variety haa alwaj'B 

been-TOiy scarce, ind perhaps at Uie present day it is even 



WlIITB-BAltltKDCABBIRRFliiRoM ( Ooiimta tabellnTia lintala 

caHiilila). — It baa the fonn uf the connuon Currier, bul its 
plumage is entirely black, wiili the exoeption of tlie two liarK 
on tJiis wing)), which are pure white ; it ban a black iris and 
naked feuL Tliexe charming Idrds are Iwcome extremely 
rare in France, and va have only seen tham at M. Cartuc'a, 
one of the most distinguished amaleum in tlie cajHtal. 

CnESTRD CxuRniB I'lUXON (CVmaba laM/ario iru/afs). — 
Tlie Germans possess tliia variety in great abundance, but 
it is not yet become cotnnioo in France. They ore blue, 
black, red, yellow, or, but rarely, speckled blaok and while ; 
it produces well. 

Silky Cabiubb Pioeon ( Celumha labellaria lelacea). — Thin 
singular variety has only been known a abort time. The 
be^ds of lis featliers are separate, pendani, and soft, wliicli 
deprives this bii'd of tlie faculty of Ityiiig ; and, although it 
proituces well, it will doubtless never be multipliod but as an 
object of curiosity. 

{To be amliHiicii.) 



TO CORRESPONDENT!. 

at thU DO ona will write ta Ihi dc|wrlB 



"Telhi EMur 1/ 



— "WliM u Uie bat Md tlinpeit miteriil (Or pnitwliaj rnill-mnr 
I men in Ihe wi; at doth or cunH. I have n>d on friend Mr. 
Enington^t BULUioenU tritb gnat giuto ^ I emu niuiB||e to ntard 
witbout tueb rueuii, but not id well «■ if 1 had > cloth, wmf h could tio 

would give ua tun wbaa wc liked. 1 biie haji eeveraJ prinu jLfi]>licatu>ni 

cb»p miteriBl, about 3d. ptf yard, ia whaJ ia wanted- 1 aaw aome with 
anolgbboiu-thltcoalabont M., ncarlj tworinla wide. tKJ .trong ; bul 






nnfutui 



would iarotm ua of any that thtji tblnk would maarc . , 

CaHcaiTi WALKi AmiH (0ne kAd apprecialtt Ihr Ctttagt Oat. 
ibiurj.— TmibaTBdinu: ijnile rigbltill ;ou came to tba flniabing atroka, 
that TOO omitted, and iftet nunf wccka yau tried the lait coat, bul Iht 

•etilid ? The jiTcr Anuion might flow nier a good concrete walk like 



; aod befDR it £iai colour it with the 



rlbowi 



. „ J) 30 inchei long Ihej will du, or jou mar hair 

inchea if foa prefer it. Uai no lap putt; for a gnanhoiip 
tleir'a rough plate ia tba beat glkM for ^ou. We ahiiJl let jou 
; week the price of lichu pet fool. 
□lai roi 1 ViajtHoa {SuitcrOrr /mm lii itginmtiifi.—ll 

lablT not known It all In the roae wnrid of theM daja, and eei 
aa Ellubing roata. The laat joa mention ia probaibl^ tbeold co 

I a name aomething timilar, but being aaaociated in Ihe eo 
hie who can teU what lb« are f It ia dlairaceful to anj dri 
I outaueb a IJM, •ftettluwliolo family hare been (dninblriefj 



theie doi 


en reara and more. Bay /«« Dapni, Naimttr Unaric, 




«m>l. Famirt dr Tvre. or Trrian Purple, CrimtM BourM««, . 


andmereAWfe PerittKiUt ia bud olben on. Let thia one be againat 


•hemidc 


e pillar. .0 mn right and left at the top. and put .ono but 




iliKi«-e at the bDUoa. bat ruber bud dwarf RMO on atioau 


oftlli'clbnbet.. 




*«B DanLiaa (C. S.).-Wt would not adopt the plan on anj 




but that Ii no rcaaon whv tou ahould not ; and id keep Ihe 


dahliae dwarfed in pola, aa jou pnjpoie, aeema Ihe moat rational way. 






fnenlof! 






hpL 1< maj b. bloomed at Ihia acaaon. or it may he brougSt 


forward j 


.Too-, a. .tated at p. sBS. Your plant mar ahed if hh»m 






of waur 


or dfteint dralnaie. and eonaeouent ««• of aunaol water. 




AugtiUi 


yet thtae goad-DBtnn»l plana may ba Sowemd at any acaaon of 
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Uie year. All the fuehuM win bear tny amotmt <^ nuuat heat, from 46° 
or 55*^ at night, up to 75° or 8&° bj day. We have had the moat perfect 
specimens of F. splenderUf which is much allied to the rortU/wia, by 
the 1 0th of March in full bloom, grown in the common cueumber-pit 
with that fruit. It was plareU there about the middle of January. The 
roots were examined to see that these were all ri^t, and if a larger pot 
had been required it would have been given, minding good drainage, and 
not a Tery large shift. We never found old plants of fuchsias like their 
roots rut away much at shifting times. It is beat to give them larger 
p<^. Mome favourite kinds of fuchsias that we keep year after year, arc 
rut in to a single stem, or cut right down ; at any rate, th^ are finally 
pruned at the time we want to store them away in October, November, or 
December, as the case may be. By doing this they take up but little 
room, and may be often placed alternately upon some of the back shelves 
between the leafy plants, such as the pelargoniums. 

Budding KNivaa (X. X.).— We have received all ours Anm Mr. 
Turner, Parkwood Springs, Necpsend, ShefBeld. He is not too "mighty " 
to refuse answering letters. Write agmn. 

Calckolariab (E. L.).-*Mr. Fish givea all the information you 
require, we think, in our Number 10a, pablished last November. 

Various Qurrikb (if WnlUwaker). — ** Enlfeher*s Synopsis" has not 
been translated into English, but it is the basis of Lindley's " Vegetable 
Kingdom.'* Goethe's " Metamorphoses '* has not appeared in an English 
dress. Cnntua dependent and C. bnxifnlia are the same plant. Mr. 
Weaver has promised to go on with " the good old-fashioned hardy border 

Slants." We do not know of a stud book, or pedigree, of gernniumg ; 
Ir. Beaton could give as much information on the point as any one. 
The Prinriplex of Oardrmngwauid soit yon. Mr. Bohn has the remnant 
of the edition. 

Struthioptrris (K. Cep/oitd).— The derivation in The Cottage 
Gardener** Vietivnary is correct. The name alludes to the fronds of the 
fern resembling in form the plumes of the ostrich. If you refer to Park- 
hurst's Greek Jje.ticon {Strulhion), you will find that the same Greek 
word is used for the ostrich and the sparrow. 

SiiR OF BoiLRR (FF. H. IF.). — The sise of a boiler has nothing to do 
with its heating power, but the amount of He eurfuce ejtpoeed to the fire. 
If you have two square feet exposed to tho Gre, it will be enough to warm 
your room. 

Prat Soil {W. T. P.).— When we said at page 370, that "every ten 
parts of the aoil contained three parts of vegetable matter," we spoke of 
it disparagingly as a soil to be employed tupeai ; for general purposes, as 
an enricher of the kitchen-garden, ftc., the more vegetable matter the 
better. The best peat soil is eompoeed of about three parts siliceous 
sand, and one part vegetable fibres. A few drops of water in which sail- 
nuts have been boiled, if put into the drainage water, will strike it blaek 
if it contains iron in solution. Do not send us any samples, we never 
undertake the analysis of a soil for less than two ^ineas. Sow your 
Mignonette now in pots, to turn out into the open air, without disturb- 
ance, at the end of April. Sow Lupima ninuu for your edging imme- 
diately. By a north wall is meant that side of it that faces the north. 

PoLiaa Fowls {A SuUcriber from the very firat).— The golden- 
spangled and black varieties are equally prolific and equally hvdy, so 
you may suit your own taste. Your other letter we suppose was not 
reoeived. 

Cochim-Gbina Fowls (Boetham). — If the eggs are fresh they do not 
require a longer tame for hatching than thoae of other fowls, but instances 
in all occur of a day or two longer being required for incubation. The 
first number of the work you mention is now published, but we have not 
seen it. 

Fruit Bordrr (IF., CorA-).— If we had one that could be only three 
feet wide, and on a steep declivity, wc should make it three feet deep, and 
this, with extra space allowed I>etwecn the two tree*, would give sufficient 
pasturage for their roots. 

Nutt's Cblrry {Ignoramus).— U we reqi^red any of the seed we 
should have enclosed twelve postage stamps to " Mr. John Nutt, St. 
John's Church, Park, Sheffield," and ask him to return the value in seed. 
Do not remove the dressing from your Atparmgua beda, but fork it in 
lightly immediately, llie Double Dwarf Sunjiower does not produce 
seed. For next'vear's fiowering do not sow the plants you mention 
until next September. The Asters should be sown in pota in a gentle hot- 
bed without any delay. 

Grranidmb and Dahlias (Whittington).— You will find what you 
ask for at pp. 312 ami 150^ of the present volume. 

Early Prolific Rhubarb.— We were in error at p. 347. The raiser 
of it is Mr. E. Randall, Market Gardener, Brixton. 

Books on Brxs (J. B.).—They are all excellent, and we have them 
all, but really are unable to say which is beat. They vary in price from 
4s. to 5s. each. Melons can be grown in large pots, and trained along 
the sides of a cucumber frame. Plunge the pots in the soil of the bed. 

Orcuard Housbs (O. 5. JS.).— We can sUte positively that the fruit 
grown in these, though not uuite equal to the same grown on the open 
walls, is far superior to any that is forced. Orchard houses are mure for 
shelter than for forcing, and permit mure free admission of air, even 
remo\iug the sashes, which secures more colour and flavour in the fruit. 

NswLT-PLANTBD Fruit-trrbs {A Subscriber).— Wt know of no 
method whereby these *' can be made to bear frait soon." All that you 
can do is to miilrh over their roots, and by other careful cultivation, to 
take care that they arc not checked, so as to come into bearing Inter than 
is absolutely needed. Abutihn striatum thrives agunst a south wall in 
Hampshire, but we do not think it would survive the winter on a lawn. 
Vou cannot get rid of the worm-casts. The only way to check their 
production is to have your lawn soaked oeeasioiially with lime-water. 

Names ok Plants (J. //.}.—!. Hydrangea querdfolia. 2. Scilla 
prsecox. 3. Scilla bifolia. (An Original Subscriber), The plant which 
lias sprung up among your orchids we believe to be Petioeria aitiueta. 
It is common in the savannahs sad woods of the West Indies. 



CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 



ORCHID HOUSE. 

Air.— The days are now considerably lonser, and the son has more 
power, consequently more air will be requirea to keep the heat moderate. 
Baskrts, continue to renew, it not finished last month ; dip them in 
tepid water once a week ; put in baskets plants to ornament the house, 
such aa JBschjfnanthMS, Arhknenes, Hoga bellmt Agolmjflu stamineat and 
any other drooping freelv-flowering plants. Blocks, syringe daily. Dbn- 
DROBiUMs, and other pisnta in flower, r e m o ve into a cooler house ; they 
will then lauit much longer in flower, but as soon as the bloom is over, re- 
turn them into the warm house to finish heir annnal growUi. Hrat. — 
As the plants will now be growing freely, they requira the maximum of 
heat; in the Indian house, 7S>°to9(f* by day, 05<^to 70° by night; the 
Mexican house should be 10^ lower. iNaRcrs will now multiply nqpidiy ; 
use every means to extirpate them, and prevent their increase. Potting, 
continue to all such as require it : the grand rule is to pot orchids as 
soon ss new growths are apparent. Syringr freely in dull weather in 
the mornings onlv, but during sunny weather, sjrringe in the evenings 
also, shutting up the houses close previously to syringing ; a moist growing 
atmosphere will be the consequence. Watbr. — As the growths luivance, 
increase the quantity of water at the root ; daah it freely upon the plat- 
forms, walks, and walls duly, to keep up a large amount of atmospheric 
moisture. T. Applbby. 



PLANT STOVE. 

AcniMBifBs, re-pot and divide, if required, the first potted batch: 
s)iecimens may now be made, by placing several plaata in a large shallow 
pot in leaf mould, chopped sphi^um, and turfy loam, ^schtnan- 
thus, pot and train to a globular trellis ; these make fine showy plants. 
Air, give freely on all nvourable occasions. Amartllisrs, pot am! 
plunge in a bark-bed in a pit, to start them into fiower and growth. 
Hark, renew, by sifting the old bark, removing the fine partidea that pass 
through the sieve, keeping the rough in the pit, and adding sufllcient 
fresh bark to raise it a little higher than the level ; do not plunge the 
plants till the heat is moderated. Climbrrs, dress, tie, andtrsin neatly. 
Hrat. — Keep up a brisk heat by day, but more moderate dariag the 
night. IxoRAS, attend to specimens of, snd tie them out so as to form 
dense handsome bushes. Moisturr, give to the air of the house by 
dashing water about upon the floors, wiuls, and hot-water pipes. Pot- 
ting, general ; finish the first eariy in the month. Rrd Spidrr, and idl 
other insects, diligently destroy ; wash the fines or pipes with water and 
sulphur mixed together ; lay it on with a whitewash brush. Watbr, give 
abundance of to growing plants ; keep every part drun and sweet, all 
decaying leaves remove, and syringe the leavea of tlie plants daily, especi- 
ally as a days bright sunshine. T. Applrbt. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Auriculas and Polyamtuusrs will now be advancing fast into 
bloom; shade from bright sun, and shelter from heavy rains. Carna- 
tions and PicoTKsi finish potting; shelter from severe weather. 
CiiRYSANTHBMUMBf |M)t ofl'cuttings Dutin last month ; put in more cut- 
tings, b., keep them mtluse frames till fresh rooted. Cinbrari ar coming 
into fiower remove into the greenhouse ; young phmts re-pot ; smoke t're- 
(^uently to destroy gretn-fly. Calcrolarias advance a stage bv re-pot- 
tmg ; smoke these also { frequently the grceu-fly is their grand enemy. 
Dahlias, pot oif cutting; some that are scarce may yet ha^-e cuttings of 
put in; give plenty ofidr lo growing plants; old roots plant in borders to- 
wards the end of the montt. Fuchsias, continue to increase by cuttings, 
if re4|uired ; specimens ol IswRs by rc-potting twice during the month ; re- 
pot old plants ; shake off a large portion of the old soil, and pot them in 
the same sised pots. Hollyhocks, finish planting, b. ; mulch with 
short litter ; sow seed in shalloir fus in a gentle heat, or sow in open 
border*, or nursery beds. Mimulvim. divide, and re-pot in light rich 
comi)ost. Pansirs may yet be plantad in beds ; stir the surfiice of the 
soil of the beds planted last month. FlVKS* cover bad with a thin 
mulching of very rotten dungj stirring the soil ^levimisly ; sow seed of 
either in the open border, or m shallow pans. Ranuncolobrs ; if the 
soil on the surface has become hard, stir it gently, breaking the clods 
with the fingers ; keep a good look out for slugs, u tiiw aboond give a 
good watering with hme water. TULIPB ; be very partie«lir( ana keep 
them well sheltered from late 8|uing frosts, but expose them to all the 
favourable influences of mild rain, and the warm beams of the spring 
sun. Wbbds, never allow to advMice beyond the seed-leaf. 

T* Applrut. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

Annuals (Tender), prick out those sown in Febmaiy and Uaith into 
a hotbed ; water gently but often ; aow in hotbed ; (Hardy) may be sown 
in borders, ftc, to remain ; thin those advancing. Auriculas m bloom, 
shelter. (See Hyacinths.) Supply with water often ; those for seed, 
plunge pots in a sheltered border, where they can have sun until II 
o'clock ; plsnt ofl'sets ; propagate by slips ; seedlings shaile during mid- 
day. Auriculas done flowering, place out of doora, and separata otT- 
sets. Box edgings may lie made, and old tidten up, slipped, aaid re- 
planted; clip box edgings. Birnnialb, finish sowing, b. ; plant out 
those sown last spring. Bulbs, In water.glasses, done flowering, plant 
in ground after cutting down stalks, bat not leavea. Carnatiunb, in 
pots, give liquid manure every third time, very weak, and water often ; 
stir the earth ; aow, e. ; plant into borders, b. Climbing plsnts, train 
snd regulate. I^yer Rhododrndromb and hardy Aralras. Dahlias, 
plant to remain, b. ; or in pots, to forward in a frame untU May. Drrss 
the borders, &c., indefatigably. Fram BS, raise, by supporters at the 
bottom, as the plsnts within rtow tall. OsAas, mow once a week, and 
roll oftener; trim edgea; dress with earth if poor; and sow seeds, 
especially white and smidl yellow Clovrr. Uravrl, turn and lay 
sfiresh in drw weather ; roll after rainy weather ttftea. Hokimg and 
Rakino walks give up, and lay them down in concrete. Htacintbb, 
shelter Ikom sun by an awning or matting over tte beda, fma Bine to 
four ; give the same shdter ia bad weather day and night ; cut floww- ■ 
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THE OOTTAGE GARDENEB. 



■pgcUl «n of Inm. iRaicri, bn*k ftt*lf i UeM b, tei aamlaf lain Iowa, k«n in th* ■irisal put. 

rv powder, or duiUn^ at Bmtrk Pv winut bktouini af Ui« nddiili-tiattd kiiMt of KpaerUt aoiie ueeti ' 

m bonier. HuLca, put nHnd Ikefi^imMi kfonlnlliljliira bu nud Ui|:« flown^ butlho mlixii u I 

■DLT41ITIIDIBI, nwi pUuit oal diUvi da iwt ba ifnld u cut back luhjiluu bcdji and U fon nn I 

'• aeadKaga nam la blooB, BKik fin Ibu a clota alnutrbin ud I*" Uglwr Mmpennu* tban Dm ' 

iWptaiiiaUiiic. PvrriD Puaii. *iT(fnahcaitb(a, If Bstdwie fmabeuw, it aiJI c*uk Uhb to bnak btus. PncaaiAi. wUar Ibe 

■OHIbtSitl Eitotegni nHrrreerr. PaaHiuLa, IkaB aami taiMnlanafnaljiytM>Jn>tt witb tohaoBUIbefliH appeuutaaf flf. 

aiiptiagBa)>UUIlMpl(BU<l, (DdpniHnuil brodcOi Aiuib townc. Ga»Biuiii. tiain tha fltat, ancomga ibc aacoud, udaiup. pal, tnd , 

ncu m nfBiiad toblaoialiic pbuiia. TDura.abahFrban auo (^ pr-qwcUafDcaHtuBnnipplj. OnHn*,«niUI>T Zcbriu,aiidGLoii- < 

•I ; laka air poib to Mnofthea biOba. WAiviiiia ia MMr miiilnd m*, nrisainhalLii, ran in a butbedi tbe raoti niaj ba kept uMj ' 

onfnqHBIIr./atmgdifatalrt afn it eail; in Ike aHinilBi. Kamia. durisg wiaier, If dtr, in > MuptialuR of from tl^ to lt°. TUi ' 

PLVnii wMv rraalrt md pnia Ike aitk varr kard betwaaa Iba nvi. luJa appJIea la tka itbDle of the Achiracnea^ and OMiaL pUati witb aealr 

ammm, Ibin badi whan t«^ abndMti ■nek foe gnba in Ik* badi^ vtd iwlbaiu ubata. Tbaae vka have pit> am) fcamei, and ao arem- 

iil iiaik Iklmi aMkaMUUiaaf qiMit ti Jtaaaamia to bad aait jmi. kaHae, auf manate Ibtm niRt) Uf parking U»m in a kiuhen nphoard. ' 

oajciio WATia, naatoJialrgy tba apbidaa, br dipping Ibt ahoou in ll Kaw thing* aniaer batur for vladoai plinta in laaiiner and lucunui. 

bantbt luascla nn. Pnrnaia hr a bsia elaek of eomnon CAPiicBiaa HaiTBi, In bleonaiiil gmaing:, keep m Ike csolentand ainHlpuc of 

I mparaede tobauo for killing imeeu. Taka nock of tow Hiddibo Iba grtcnkoiue, and it Ihe iud ikiaea itroDg, iMeml (ke poti bf aliadhi( , 

ravv. b. I and bdnfap nrraum, if anri kaap all ascb mlbar drj, and or doubla poU; tba Horeaand Pkoracenn tribe* wilt reqnii* aiinilar 

Mre to esid <n Ubc. D. Biatoh. cart.aud Ikea, iiltk good dnlnige and plentjofvater, thcrevill btna i 

- .-... — ■ danaer. Pnfitre fur |eaenU rorriao bj nCtiag toll, po(a, Af., in | 

FBUIT FOBCINO. E!r °^' *■"' '" 1™ 'fii" ^.' '™' '" • '^' ■^" " ",""!2"" I 

it«H.«_ ..1. _~-. ,i„ -nJ ..~j i«o „n.n. ~.M.I«„ PTirnu '™'- ^o'*o*'" bjr Mcd, wou, cuttinfa. inaichiB(< and gnfOBR 1 

BorroH-B-iT, raaawidoBotcKMdm onapj ocaaion. CncoM- pang planu ikn. get eirang befuie wiowr. Sow Siaoi; iSwtrc of 

aod*for^ bu^"M[ Uie •nujlo^oocij^lhe poUihould be weU onurtd pRTHHul)', 



linlBgt; atop ftnfUcntlT. 



igkil; >pr)nkl«l wilk a little Hnd, 



.!i...batlh.r~thj..p™««ucjo(aiol.lnre. *■"->". gntfWng, ..«»l hoib«l WMld now he deairable."^ K.^BLiaaa, £o»»e 

jUj. GaATn , at tW .colour, mc™. the drroi-of the „ ^„ „ ^.j, f^,„ ,,,« ^d-pK,., and pnek Ibea. «U aiaglT, e.pe- 

i!l^^^'ESn"™SS,'t^ri?Vtr"K;D"'?TBt^' ""I*f "''^ Sowbalum., ecKUmha. IhMnbergi... Ac. "« Er 

wal^ritfcUqiudmainin«WBMinbl™rn^;poi™^ k1'„""j 'l«'y^ ^«*^''«fr»n"l™°"th^^iJ"J(;.'"™"i»«^^^^^ 

^lattrlli, ud b^'MS'«™'!"'p^.Z° fln^ .ifli^t '.blftftg «.d Shet'eT'^lAX^T.TK m« nowX'Ji.fn'n.'^^^^^^ ^"eb^'' 

s;;:»'B!S'».'sii;i^:i''*l';"''"a«";:a';ro°-™^'i««^^^^^^ «"-'«"• ">« !»" «' "="5;:;"b^r'o ",i?"piisa":s^"^; 

"mi. sS.iAww.w •rt^"rlel^ir£^-Tdr'n^ wbcrailiadiritablatS^rtouldbes. I«^ upow.W.bT tke niddleof 

Si^ ^iA«'Sij^n5'^"'w'^?;i^H^'£H; ^r™"»?^fr!^t'"™X'Xir^'j"''m''mh'ei!,!i^e'^ 

A«ieoT», pmtcct. and dealToiUiercd-bai moth egg.. Applii and ..,.,., , KITCHKN GAltUKN 

Mbet fmiMreo OUT be planted, thcmgh fun lata. ftDiioiia of wall- Let the head and the htmU work together i be od th* alen lo uf 

(rwH, p«l.« and retard. Bobobd (Tr«t), IM tunmer, cleanM if fool j »wing. that ought to ha.a been periormed lul B»n(h. alumhdibi, 



:as.: 



dortoreithelcavetof irrn alTceied hj catcrpUlan. ^dlcm om I?e ■ "w^- BoJ.oa, «>«■, and 

note of nrwlf.pluiud treei, lo keep in molttuie. PaAcnaa utT be 1 ""■ CiaaAoit, tow, plant, or pnck out, and eartri-.Urulien. VKTti- 
planted. PiABBBiafjetWplonlfd. Plastim Ib eeaeral mayel be I f^l^J?" ^ ^i!i ^-£^'l"S5'^ '"'""'" ™'' f"'' T"'' '" "^ 
InaT ba'ptoted. 'ptoFAOATiNo'h.' Ii'j"ni,'r11l(ln«, Mckeir'and ^™d' ™- *;*««•>". aow luiB oopa. n. j Btteud to thinalna rati; frame at 
tnUb, b. Pau.iae, dni.h, h. : .ton iuubc ihoota if loo luiuiant, olhw cfope.idto to watering in dry weather i Ibia, and fm,«at etnb- 
aTAa. tma newij planted. ItTaAwaiuiti, crin awii aU dnmiiBg ■tn™'K- "dUorward their gnnrlh niucb. l.AOtiKtowra, luw, pnck.or 
tea.e. 1 remote runnm from. a. ther appaar.and top-d™.'; water Iti'S? '. t^'^ "»! J "<^ "• "Wbing-up th. haml.gl«i._ crop., aud a...t ihem 
weather IhoH in bloom ; plant Alpina. ViMM, propigtlc hr lafcrt and 
cotlingt, h.i luniBcr dreai ; tn uncfaid tiake and hoe frn|uni]f ; old 



Fi«.T«liil B»7 blre Ibeir winter ei 
beglBning of [bb moBtb, and enlirelj 

■od th"~ '*"" *" ' ~~"' — '— 

Pla»i . . 

WatchTirSeCATiBPiLLAi ODtbegootcberrrbuiliet. Ohoerre tba pjant oat oill roota. JjnuiALai ATic'"oiiaa."^lant willimil'deia? 
direrHona about PaAcuia in Tna Corr.sa CJABDana, and uh Ihe 5*^?.'?.',i'' ?'"'_''_'_'''"'■ 1!L'._^';^_'^''!,^°''' ''"T.?'.*_'*^.V , "?,'"'" 
•u n ur nnilure . > ■» e 10 aeco water ■ t Irm^an^ut^j u. 



Swimi? then b. pruned Bad lralB«l, Newlr aBA^atTand new^r Pjnic'ulatlj attend to In dry weather. Fiaaai., old route diiride, and 
>«T|D TBkBB arc bennllled hj being aprinkled br Ihe water engine P""' or auw. Oablic, plant, if not dune. b. HaH»Ai>iaii. pUnl 

-'■-- far J D •,nwuit^*i»- "'"-^-ia for all purpoaet, attend to. Hvaaa- — 

riutALaw AaTlt^nuKaa, plant wilhii 



, Top.dtta Rabpbbbbibb, alto all Buau j 
■«a-n( bU HsCBBas froiu RlbarUi ilao from all 
a, npaliera, &c. Let all Fbdit Boaniaa be dmae 
ih to Ibfl farden, lahlBg care to nuke tound walke. 

CHBENBOU9E. 
fdaelr in BilM wtalblti giT* tperingiT when latl .. 
il, aad then Bcrelr b; the top aaakea, to amid eotd draujhla g i 



igbl, and plant out ; tarth- '■ 
ig and lluBnlng.DUI, weeklj. ! 



I, phut witboat dtlajr, aba the Ttaa ( 



•art' "in" the' af in™"' "d' "f""" Jnri kr'''h"''''l ''"?'"' ' 'fl"' "■"l"'".'"" ■"'■«'"■»'''.'' »^''«"»''™«- Pbbiit RorAi„pLaotin 

lirowih ikoaU, tbanfocB, if poaaibla, be kept apart Arou tbote in blooai. or olanl'i biini torwitii hf MvetSBVwu or luba'oier'old cmnuVkgir 
AiALBia ea^aiinto, and u ftowtr, met frectj i tbote to be retarded ^i, ^avovi, tow, HALiAri, a^w^aiu eiop, e. HcoaiuaaiA Anil 



™irSs' 



Bowertiig keep etoaa, lo encourage growth, aad abortlj afurwsnti re 



■"ll"'" ■"■«' "^"'"blj. MriKACB.'aowmwafotiqighti'lhin ouli and l»>a lor"ieed"'l'A»t« 

Id ibortlr (furwudi repot ^ and forwanl u^bad. THTHB.'dividt old rooli, an^ plan" our. 

Ti'L — •~-->-«-""«. ""••■■■■■j rtiBaotaa.CYTiBBt, Ac., rtBiiin, tow, b. BBde-i lean fur and. VBenaaLi UAaaow, aow 

Ik BiaBureWBter.weak.bulginsolten. Cactub, the late knidi m hotbed. Wobhwoub ntant. T U'aavaa 

thcjooH, after .welliiig the ttemt bjijtinging^Coaa»TA. _ _ ". P-u»- 

Id. CoTTiBaa, laaert; place in hatbed or thadr LoBOOBi Priotedbr Habbt WooLBBinaa, WiBcheiler High-ttraet. 

.J. n ,_.. ^ - thePaiitkof SalBl Marr Kalaodaij and PBblUwl bj William 

iiBiTii.i.1 Obi, at the OOce, Mo. J, Anen Canur, ia ibe fiirithal 
.rlttCharebiCitrstLondaa.— Hanlilith, IIU. 



at lint, IbBB the eold. Con 
I place aeeotdlng ID klnda. Clim 



THE COTTAGE OABDENEB,— ADVERTISEMENTS. 



I TAYKHTHORPK NUftSKRIES, 

' U una 7. New Bndg* lUnM. V«k. 

<iF.OU(iK KliWAHD. in (Ibriiii rorinlcthr 
t>n>nrw]>ihliu,"KUWARU'SKMPElWH," 
una " WlLLIaON'S BLOOUER," it«i id 

with the gntttckt eonddenc, bnn^ fuUj ouurcd 
. tint thty will gito entirg •atliruwin. 
I Khfhok iKdvud'i), bciuuiful my tr'aa- 
I fun, luge liu. good paUli, well omnged, and 
I iimeiT mp«l ■ Hnt.rau ilowu for comptli. 
' ilufl. lleigbe, 4 feet. IH ti. 
I The Blodheh (WiUiniiii'i). one of the nwet 
I Bttnwtite of the fuiejr vojieti™ jtl raijed j 
, cDloiiT, bitfbt led, witli bcuitlful eleu white 
I tip, flnelT cuppiiil petili, ud w*U •mi^ed; 
■ liie, BieiLum ; well up in the centre, of eicel- 

leal hilnt, flowniog well ihoie the foliDge, ud 
. dnidedlT Ibe liett of it! clui. Height,! feet. 



FROM 'I'lIE INOLMHENT OF GRAZKLY PARSONAGE TO ; 
UESSItX. SUTTON. " Sin,— When TDU ue pueing thmHib Utuely, I wiih joa would 
■■ — ■ -'-:-'- ' .1 iui iprhig with ^ur 



Seedt, and which thia time tut j 
Sward, and I un happj to mj free irom w« 
in » ihoit a time » good a putore, and 
heard that Tour (iiui Seedi art good and [ 
" UraielT Panonage, feh. 13." 

JOHN aurroNuii SONS t 

it, have pmA pleaanie in doing a 

aoper-Mare la the following jiaaia 
gaTe toe great t a tia f i c tii>n, and tu 
the propcitT wi — ' '"■* -' 



1, l^tute. und Churchward, which [ aowed i 



'itS, tl__.. _. 
Ic aiirpriaed to 



Sirt, jtion obediently, 
ibove. with pcrmlirion 10 

n the''ft^iDtn, Theiii^ 



LTiDg for manj^aaa paid cpcdal attention to tiiolaring down , 
1 acnuDJnted with tbo ririoua loili of the United Eiagdom, and J 
nd Cloven nioit tillable for an)' tpecided toll at asa per acre, , 




' huabandry, oi 
' l^trcnniol CL 



Ba, with Drawing*, forwarded free. 

CAUT10N.-AI1 in-lj'""*";::; X\\ 

" '"" III fl I grantei by tha Vice- j ^ " """4 * a 

NASH H. CARMAN," reacrainiu the IMendut from maliiBg 

'ub/ie i.^roipwltullT'Sn'fortnri that the- JOYCE'S PATENT 
. _ . VE," '■ WITHOUT A ffLUE," and the " PATENT PBE. 
PUEL," can onlj'be obtained from the Proprietor or bii anlhoriied Agmta. EmT 







NE T T I K G.— Superior Taiiaed JS™,^ bJ^e^flSi^y. ™Vi'" ^'"^"'iwe'cii^'^J'^.' 
Garden Netting, for protecting Pruit-treei ^hd U'lni Tira.laSd; electjii-airTend. s>6d. 

i"™ qiiaSlLtw" f^m JOHN KING FA 
LOW'S Filbinp-Kod and Net Manufactor;, 



THE LONDON MANURE UOM- 
FAN V beg to olTcr aa under ;— 

Lime, Nitmleof Soda. Sulphate of a™~"1. 
Plaherj and Agricultural Salt, Gjrptui 

I Guano, gnarmntr 



'I'gtfnt. 

PRACTICAlTkTsfic WORK; 
or. the (Tin to which the (!ante of the 
Fir Tribe mat he applied. With 1) illnitra- 
tloH. BtHISNIIV HOWLETT, nljeilcrat 
Hanringland Hall, Norwich. 

The beautiful •atra and baakett figured and 
fullj deicribed in Ihia work, bating been lo 
' much admired by all who hare teen them (aome 
gf wldefa obtained the premiam oflbrtd for the 
heat all Rmtie Bailccta aiUtublc Itt Entrance 
Halla. Plant- Iloiuea. ta., bj Ur. Satage, of 
ter, through the p "' " — " — 



jOYD'H SELE-AJJ-JUSTINU SUYTHE. — Approved by Prinoo Albert, 




Dfhr tbit 



I, hat Induced tbe^ 



tr tbitworh tothe uqblic, hopin| 
tog gardencn and otheri tu m 



may lead reettpt of Ti 

int ania- hir. Tayloc'i iElght-Bar Hite, and ilttart. if eighbon 

of their eiblbiled by Mctan. Neighbour."— J. H. Payne. S 

AGENTS, -I.iverpool ; Wx. DiDBI, Cttlle Sti 

inAyatd, King Street. Glaigowr ' ._^..-.— ._ 

A], UtMa StKcl. 



GKORGE NEIGHBOUR A SON, iV. HighBolbWD. 



UcAiLAK, IflB, nngale. J>Bblli: J. Edhokdioh, 



